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CARE YOUR ORCHIDS with PESTO XOL” 


(LIQUID) 
"PESTOXOL" is specially suited for the treatment of Orchids and has been proven by actual 
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All Orchid Dealers and Seedsmen ars 


F. H. FAULDING & CO. LTD. Gober wate 
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The Australian Orchid Review 
and the Co-operation of Growers 


@ After many years’ experience of growing 
various genera of orchids, one is inclined to be- 
come very self satisfied with certain fixed ideas 
and methods concerning the culture of these 
plants. By following the same methods over 
a long period and enjoying a fair measure of 
success, one becomes conyinced that these 
methods are the correct ones; and when discus- 
sing matters of culture with other growers and 
different opinions are expressed, whether they 
may concern light, watering, manuring or divi- 
sion, etc., one is tempted to be cynical and doubt 
the wisdom of other growers’ opinion. 


How often do we hear the remark “Just wait 
a year or two and see how many plants survive 
such treatment.” Yet despite the treatment we 
condemn, we see the same plants with others, 
exhibited time after time growing and flowering 
profusely. Surely therefore it becomes appar- 
ent that it is neither practical or possible to lay 
down strict rules or methods of culture that 
would suit every individual grower’s conditions. 
Success therefore must be gained by studying 
the local position and experimenting with the 
plants, at the same time observing other local 
8rowers methods and ideas. Thus we discover 
that many of our self-formed theories may not 
be so good after all, and that the other fellow’s 
method has a lot to commend it. In order to 
gain the fullest assistance from all the known 
methods and benefit from any new and tried 
Ones, there must be co-operation and pooling 
of information between growers on all aspects 
of this fascinating hobby. 


JM have found that, in Orchid culture, the 
incentive to help and advise the beginner is very 
Pronounced; but in many cases, the beginner 
1s confused by the many and varied opinions 
expressed. As we have our Orchid Societies and 

ubs in most of the States of the Common- 
wealth, surely no better opportunity could be 
Wished for to give that co-operation and pool- 
ing of informatoin than through our own indi- 
vidual Society. Given this free exchange of 
ideas and experiences our Societies possess and 
supply a wealth of information that is of vast 
assistance to members in their various problems 
and the means of improving certain difficult to 
Stow varieties in our collections. 


_ Having reached this stage within our Socie- 
ties, why keep our knowledge within the boun- 
daries of the State? Should there not be the 


same co-operation and pooling of information 
between the Societies as there is between grow- 
ers? No doubt the Hon. Editor of the Azs- 
tralian Orchid Review is thinking along parallel 
lines! As its title implies the A.O.R. should be 
thoroughly representative of all aspects of Or- 
chid culture throughout Australia and should 
be able to advise growers on their problems, and 
supply the latest information on all that per- 
tains to Orchids and their culture. It will be 
seen therefore that all Societies owe it to them- 
selves to see that all information and news is 
supplied to the Review, and the Review in its 
turn must publish information which will prove 
of value and interest to readers in various parts 
of the Commonwealth. 


The A.O.R. should be a journal of interna- 
tional renown commanding the respect of grow- 
ers throughout the world. It should prove a 
valuable instrument of introduction to over- 
seas growers and result in a general exchange of 
plants and an interchange of ideas and items of 
general information, As a guide to Inter-state 
visitors it can be priceless. It should be the 
symbol of honest dealing and an incentive to 
membership of the local Society. One often hears 
the remarks, ““How easy they grow Cattleyas 
and Dendrobiums in Queensland” and “Cym- 
bidiums and Cypripediums do much better down 
South,” etc., etc. Now all these topics form 
splendid subject matter for the pooling of in- 
formation and co-operation between the Socie- 
ties and the A.O.R. and would make very help- 
ful articles for readers. With a brighter future 
ahead and a resumption of oversea importations 
the general pooling of information through a 
representative journal would prove a boon to 
all Societies throughout the continent. In con- 
clusion I look forward with confidence to see- 
ing the Australian Orchid Review at least main- 
tain its standard on the level of the English 
and American Journals as a source of informa- 
tion on all aspects of Orchid Culture in Aus- 
tralia. 


And now may I send greetings from Queens- 
land to growers throughout the Common- 
wealth. May all their plants receive the itten- 
tion they deserve and prosper, and flower gen- 
erously throughout the year 1946. 


C. A. HILSDEN, 
President Queensland Orchid Society. 
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Orchid Societies in the States not represented above are invited to nominate a representative. 


Awards issued by the Orchid Society of N.S.W. 
during the year 1945 


All awards carry the year and the State, thus: “Award 
of Merit 1945 N.S.W.” or “Silver Medal 1945 N.S.W.” 


A condition of the granting of an award by the 
Orchid Society of N.S.W. is that a photograph of the 
plant be taken and left with the Society for future 
reference and identification. A necessary precaution that 
will be enforced now that photographic material is ayail- 


able. 


First Class Certificate and Silver Medal: 
(Grand Monarch, Hodgins variety), W. Fahey. 


Silver Medal: Meritorious display of Cymbidiums and 
other orchids at Annual Exhibition, C. C. Hildebrandt. 

Bronze Medal: A meritorious. display of miscellaneous 
Orchids, Dr. A. L. Lyell. 

Bronze Medal: Collection of miscellaneous Orchids in- 
cluding native species, L. Sasso. 


Award of Merit: Vanda, Sanderiana, N. S. F.°Mac- 
Donald. Cypripedium, Memphis, Hoggs var. W. Fahey. 
Cymbidium, Charm, var. Elegans, L. F.Hawley. Cym,- 
bidium® Balkis ,var. Patricia, C. C. Hildebrandt. Cym- 
bidium, Louis Sander x Falcon, Dr. J. A. Vote. Cymbid- 
ium, Louis Sander, var. Kirribilli, T. Burns. Cymbidium, 
Joy Sander, var. Don, A. R. Begg. Cypripedium, Wen- 
dover, var. V.E. Day, W. Fahey. Cymbidium, Girrah- 
ween, var. Glorious, C. R. Deane. Cymbidium, Cassan- 
dra, var. Snow Queen, F. Moulen. Cypripedium Emberton, 
R. Richards. 


Highly Commended: B.L. Cattleya, The Friar, N. S. 
F. MacDonald. Cypripedium, Mildred Hunter, L. Cohen. 


“Appreciation” 


@ In the September issue of the A.O.R. Mr. 
Bruce Hogg contributed an article relative to a 
visit paid to Adelaide and his impressions of 
Orchid collections he inspected. 

Mr. Hogg referred to one collection including 
Cymbidiums that were obviously starved and 
he was good enough to have samples of that 
grower’s composts analized, disclosing the fact 
that the p.H. values were definitely alkaline. 


I would now like to disclose that those plants 
were part of my small collection. 


Until Mr. Hogg’s disclosure I ridiculed some 
of the comments frequently expressed about 


Cypripedium | 


Cymbidium, Arabella, R. Dart. Cymbidium, Edzell, var. 
Elizabeth, C. C. Hildebrandt, Cymbidium, Swallow, var. 
Hebe, Dr. J. A. Vote. Cymbidium, Princess Elizabeth, 
var. Gillian, Dr. K. Kirkland. Cymbidium, Erica Sander, 
var. Tanandra, E. A. Hamilton. Lycaste, Skinneri, var. 
Excelsa, L. H. Newman. Cymbidum, Swallow, var. Con- 
quest, W. Rothwell. Cymbidium, Shirley, yar. Her Maj- 
esty, W. Rothwell. Dendrobium, Gatton Belle, Dr. A. 
C. Burstal. 


Cultural Certificate, Peristeria, elata, C. Carter. Laelia 
Cattleya, Fascinator, A. E. Coleman, Laelia Cattleya, Pur- 
purata, A. E. Coleman. Oncidium, sphacelatum, L. Sasso. 





p.H. values, but I am now convinced that care 
must be taken regarding it. 


We have experienced three years of bad 
drought, and insufficient rainwater could be col- 
lected to tide us over the summer months and 
I perforce had to use reservoir water which 
has a p.H. value of 8.2 and higher. 


Since last November, we have had some very 
helpful rains and I have three useful size tanks 
full to overflowing, and my plants have had 
none other than rain water since. 


After visiting Melbourne in September, to 
enjoy the wonderful display of Orchids, I have’ 
repotted most of my Cymbidiums, using the 
spent Tan Bark Compost as used by Melbourne 
growers with remarkable results, but a dozen 
or more plants were left in the old compost 
without any other treatment other than water- 
ing them with rain instead of reservoir water— 
these plants are looking fine and making splen- | 
did growths. 


I conclude that irrespective of the constitu- 
ents of the compost, if alkaline water is used, 
this will rapidly change the p.H. of the com- 
post to a high alkaline nature and the root sys- 
tem will perish. 


I am deeply grateful for Mr. Hogg’s help and 
advice. 


FRANK H. De ROSE. 
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Victorian Cultural Notes 
March, April, May. 
R. BRUCE HOGG, Brunswick, Vic. 


@ The majority of your Cymbidiums should 
have developed flower spikes by the time this 
Is issued. Carefully examine the base of the 
new season’s growth, and if it is going to flower 
the flower spike will break from between the 
small bottom leaf and the second leaf or just 
outside the base of the growth. ‘The flower 
spike is sometimes rather difficult to recognise 
from an ordinary leaf growth, but it is usually 
rounder and more parallel and generally carries 
more colour than a leaf growth. 


Now is the time in which you can give your 
plants feed for the coming flowering season, for 
there is little doubt that the quality of the 
flower is largely related to the vigour of the 
plant producing it. Some growers use Mile’s 
liquid cow manute for this purpose, fortnightly. 
I am not keen on it because I think it breaks 
the compost down too rapidly, and I prefer to 
use Clay’s fertiliser. This is obtainable from 
large seedsmen in capital cities. About a tea- 
spoonful of Clay’s sprinkled over the surface 
of the pot and watered in once a fortngiht 
should assist greatly. Clay’s also, has the fac- 
ulty of hardening the plants, and this is an- 
other reason why I prefer it to liquid manure, 
and I have heard growers express the opinion that 
perhaps through this hardening you get more 
flowers when using Clay’s as a fertiliser than 
with other fertilisers. 


_ With your Cypripediums, those which are go- 
ing to flower should have the flower bud devel- 
Oped in the centre of last year’s growth. If you 
feel the base of the growth and feel a large 
lump there, that is the flower bud, and when 
this bud first makes itself known is the time 
When you should avoid overhead watering until 
the bud stands on its own stem quite clear of the 
foliage, for the flower buds are very subject to 

town rot if water lays in the ape of the growth 
bearing them. 


_, When you receive your copy of the Journal, 
if you have not already done it, this is an 
excellent time in which to clean up your plants 
and free them from disease, and I suggest that 
you endeavour to obtain an empty 123 gallon 
water drum, add one part of Volck to 40 parts 
of water, and one part of Pestoxol to about 60 
Parts of water, and dip each plant in this mix- 
ture, being careful by use of the fingers to stop 
the soil from contacting the mixture. After 


dipping, shake the plants well to remove the 
surplus mixture and lay on their sides until they 
dry. This will stop the further surplus from 
draining back along the stems into the soil. 
This should get rid of all scale, thrip and most 
other pests which worry your Orchids. ‘This 
also is the time when a determined attack should 
be made on slugs and snails, for they will play 
“Old Harry” with your flower buds if they are 
not exterminated. The surest way is to use 
an electric torch a few hours after sundown, 
search carefully for them and kill all that you 
find. As an added precaution use one of the 
standard slug and snail killers, but be sure you 
purchase one of post-war manufacture contain- 
ing meta. 

When you receive this issue the sun will have 
started to lose a little of its strength, and a 
gradual relaxation in the use of shade should 
start on receipt of the issue, and shade should 
be completely eliminated about the end of April. 
During March, shade on all sunny days. During 
April, I would suggest that you shade only on 
unseasonably hot days, and in May, you discon- 
tinue altogether. 

As your flower spikes grow use long stakes to 
support them, and encourage them to grow as 
you desire them to. The twisting that one sees 
with many Cymbidiums can be corrected with 
a little patience and a few stakes. Also, small 
cane stakes should be used to hold your Cypri- 
pedium flowers erect. ; 

Cattleyas and Dendrobiums.—I would hope 
that by now the great bulk of your potting is 
done, but if you have not finished it, a few 
plants could be potted during March provided 
that new roots are breaking from the base of 
the last growth, but after the end of March 
forget all about potting until the following 
season. 

As the sun loses its strength so should you 
reduce your watering with these genera, and 
also slowly reduce the shading until in June 
you use no shade whatever and give the plants 
practically no water on their soil, but you should 
always take advantage of sunny days by sprink- 
ling the benches and the floor. 

As the new bulbs on your Dendrobiums de- 
velop their final two leaves they should be hung 
up near the glass and kept perfectly dry until 
the flower buds start to appear in the following 
Spring. 
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T. H. JAMES, Hazelbrook, N.S.W. | 


@ March, and Autumn is here again. At the 
approach of that season I am always reminded 
of the stanza of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam concerning the general wish to change this 
sorry scheme of things entire and then remould 
it nearer to the heart’s desire. Could I have my 
way I would lengthen summer and shorten the 
winter. A futile wish and so we must now 
prepare our Orchids for the coming cold season. 

A reader recently wrote me a letter contain- 
ing some useful suggestions and friendly critic- 
ism. One of the subjects dealt with was the 
tendency to generalise in Review matter such 
as ‘ample ventilation,” ‘‘well drained,” ‘“‘moder- 
ate shading,” etc., which are of little practical 
help to novices. The criticism probably cover- 
ed articles by myself as I have a vague recollec- 
tion of having used those or similar terms. So 
I will endeavour to be more explicit in future. 

Autumn is a difficult period for buds are 
now forming that will flower in the coming 
Winter and Spring. The days are shortening, 
the sun is no longer directly overhead and the 
temperature is dropping. The main trouble will 
be watering. When to and when not to. Firstly, 
all overhead watering should be discontinued 
except on those occasional very hot days which 
can occur in March. Generally, watering should 
be done in the mornings only, but still on every 
fine morning during March and early April and 
not at all on cold or cloudy days. Floor and 
_ benches could be damped to maintain humidity 
but during May that will be needed only occa- 
sionally. If the house contains foliage plants 
and/or has an earth flgor, the regular watering 
‘of those plants would provide sufficient humid- 
ity during May. During fine weather of course, 
the bush house will dry out more quickly than 
a glass house and will consequently require more 
watering. : 

With the best of intentions to be explicit I 
am afraid that is the best I can do. As with 
so many factors of Orchid growing watering 
is largely dependent on conditions. From my 
experience I am sure that some growers achieve 
success more by good luck than good manage- 
ment but, on general principles, it pays to give 
your plants individual attention as evidenced 
by the wonderful results achieved by some 
growers who act accordingly. 


Ventilation.—For a considerable part of the 
day keep all ventilators open but during May 


those on the western side could remain closed+ 
Even on cold nights allow some ventilation a5 
natural heat cannot long be retained in a glass 
house after sundown and without a circulation 
of air the atmosphere would be cold and damp 
nstead of cold and dry. 


Cymbidiums.—The great majority of grow- 
ers around Sydney confine themselves to Cym- 
bidiums although I am glad to see that general 
collections are on the increase. | 


During March the flower spikes will be de 
veloping and in some cases may even be advanc- 
ed, Some growers believe—and I used to be 
one of them—that Cymbidiums should be kept 
on the dry side during February and March t0 
encourage flowering. I now believe that iis 
wrong. The bulbs do not mature until long 
after the flower spikes appear and to withhold 
water during the growing period must, I shoul@ 
think, interfere with the development of thé 
bulb. You all know what happens in the gat- 
den when your plants get dry—stunted growth 
and poor flowers result. Cymbidiums are n? 
different and, in their natural habitat, there is 
not any dry spell when the new bulbs are but 
half developed. The flowers are there, in em- 
bryo, in the buds that are formed at the base of 
the maturing bulbs and will emerge the follow 
ing year from the half-matured new growths 
provided conditions be favourable. The maif 
factors are water, light and air. So keep the 
water going freely during the whole growing 
period. From April on evaporation will lesse# 
and watering should lessen correspondingly. Tw? 
or three times a week should suffice to keep thé 
compost just moist and no more. Liquid man- 
ure could be supplied about every ten days, if 
the case of early flowering varieties, up to thé 
time the buds begin to open. For the main an 
late crop no good purpose could be served by 
continuing this after about mid-April as th? 
development of the flower spikes slows dow# 
considerably during May, June and July and 
then begins to accelerate. Round about Sydney 
where the summer air is usually moisture lade# 
Cymbidiums do best in a very lightly shaded 
bush house but in dry districts I understand that 
good results can only be obtained under glass 
due, I presume, to the need for some humidity: 
There is not much moisture up here on thé 
mountains in the summer air so a few of mi? 
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have been placed in the glasshouse for testing 
purposes. 

_The value of light is now generally recog- 
nised and from April even the thin covering 
that many provide could be dispensed with to 
permit as much sunlight as possible reaching the 
plants. Without abundance of light very little 
flowering may be expected. 

Give your plants plenty of elbow room so 


that abundance of light and air can reach not 


the tips of the foliage only but the bulbs also. 
Light and air are very necessary for the full 
development of bulbs. It is only from well de- 
veloped bulbs that good flowers may be expected. 


Cattleyas.—The December issue of The 

Review had not appeared at the time of writ- 
ing these notes but I believe that the opposi- 
tion party has entered the arena again to insist 
on the necessity of winter heat for this genus. 
As I do not know the arguments that will be 
used I can only go my own way to further 
assure growers that this lovely genus can be 
successfully grown around Sydney and even 
further south without artificial heat in winter. 
I should certainly insist on a glass house al- 
though there are several isolated instances of 
successful bush house results. At the monthly 
meetings of the Orchid Society of New South 
Wales I believe that more Cattleyas are exhibited 
out of unheated houses than from heated 
houses. That does not imply that the majority 
of Cattleyas are grown in unheated houses. It 
is quite the contrary, but the reason why so few 
Cattleyas from heated houses are shown does 
not concern these notes. 

Many Cattleyas, either because they made a 
late start in growing in the Spring and so could 
not produce their blooms before the winter, or 
because it is their habit, to flower in the early 
spring, develop their flower sheaths in the aut- 
umn but the buds remain dormant until Spring. 
The sheaths often become dry and porous and 
so absorb moisture which rots the buds. To 
avoid loss of the buds in this way it would be 
better to carefully split the sheath or remove 
it altogether. If a collection be small the plants 
could be brought on to a glassed-in verandah or 
somewhere similar which would be dry. 

Overhead watering should be discontinued, 
except as mentioned, on an occasional very hot 
day. I find a useful method of watering during 
‘the cooler months is to remove the nozzle of the 
hose so that a jet of water can be applied just 

where required only and without wetting the 
foliage. Wet foliage on cold days or nights 
1s apt to cause spotting. During April root 
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action will slow down or.cease then give only 
sufficient water to keep the bulbs plump. If 
the weather be particularly cold or wet it would 
be better to allow a little shrivelling. One of 
the vital factors in growing Cattleyas in a 
cool house is, as I have stressed before, the com- 
post. If it contains any moisture retaining 
material such as moss, winter treatment will 
need great care as an apparently vigorous plant 
can quickly collapse during a cold winter if its 
roots are in a heavy, cold wet compost. I will 
deal with this point more fully in the next is- 
sue. Remember also, that shrivelling bulbs may 
be due to that heavy, wet compost and no to 
dryness in which case it would be better to risk 
immediate repotting to the almost certainty of 
losing the plant. 


Dendrobiums.—Judging by what I have 
seen in recent years very few seem to have 
solved the problem of profuse flowering. Per- 
sonally I think there is nothing more lovely 
than a well flowered plant of Dendrobium, par- 
ticularly Den. nobile, nobile hybrids and Den. 
Wardianum. They should flower from top of 
bulb to within a few inches of the base. On one 
occasion I saw a large plant of Den. nobile with 
over 70 blooms per bulb. I once had nearly 
500 blooms on a plant but I suspect luck had 
quite a lot to do with that as I have never had 
anything like it since. I used to get plenty of 
flowers in Sydney, but here, in spite of the cold, 
the plants rarely ever take a rest but just keep 
on growing resulting in rather poor flowering. 
I have obtained the best results by growing them 
in the glass house during the Summer months, 
with plenty of humidity, and then in the aut- 
umn, transferring them to a place where they 
get protection from rain and cold winds but 
plenty of air and light. From April on keep 
them on the dry side even to a little shrivelling. 
When that occurs water well and then dry again. 
A structure completely open to the north and 
with a glass roof would, I think, be ideal. In 
the next issue I will deal with some of the best 
species for a novice to grow. 


Cypripediums.—This genius is now likely 
to cause considerable trouble as the flower buds 
are forming and much care is needed to pre- 
vent them rotting. There should be no over- 
head watering, but water should be given every 
day in March and April, and every other day 
or even less in May. Much will depend on the 
composts. Close composts will retain moisture 
for long periods during the cool months. Obser- 
vation only can determine requirements but they 
must not be allowed to become dry. Plants pot- 
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Cypripediums 


WALLY FAHEY, Waverton, N.S.W. 


@ The growers of Cypripediums are getting 
quite a thrill out of their plants, as from now 
on they look forward to a feast of flowers from 
these interesting subjects. Some of the early 
varieties have flowered or are in flower, and the 
buds should be showing up in the others that 
are to flower later on. 

When the flower spike is about 6 inches high 
it is a good idea to put a neat thin stake in the 
pot and tie the flower stem to it. You will 
find later on that the flower will show itself to 





ted in pure tan bark last spring will require wat- 
ering every day but after twelve months the 
bark rots down somewhat and retains moisture 
longer so every second day should be sufficient 
in May. Use the hose without the nozzle as 
previously suggested or dip the pots. Some of 
the leaves may turn yellow during the autumn. 
This is natural; they have served their purpose 
so remove them. 

Thunias.—Keep the water going until the 
leaves turn brown. Then, round about Sydney, 
turn the pots on their sides under the shade of 
a tree. 

In cold districts they should be moved to a 
glass house or some other frost free place. 

Phaius.—With me Phaius grandifolius, in 
the absence of heat, died last winter, but P. 
Wallichii and P. Norman are growing luxurient- 
ly, the very cold winter making no impression 
on them beyond delaying their flowering which 
was good at Christmas. In Sydney I grew them 
well outside among the Cymbidiums but moved 
them into the glass house for the winter. Many 
of this genus were exhibited at the Sydney 
shows last September and attracted much atten- 
tion. They have broad, bright green leaves 
up to three feet long. The erect flower spikes, 
which may be four feet in length, carry many 
large attractive flowers. 


Ceologyne cristata.—This should be in 
every collection. It has short, round, bright 
green bulbs with two bright green leaves. It 
produces sprays of large snow white long last- 
ing flowers with a bright yellow lip in Spring. 
Whilst it requires a cool shady place in summer 
and copious watering in Autumn it should be 
given more light and air to encourage flower 
buds to develop. In Winter it should have a 
sheltered position. Compost will be dealt with 
in next issue. 


advantage if it has received this little attention. 

Cypripediums will soon begin to appreciate 
a little warmth, for we will soon have the cold 
weather with us again. In the Winter I like 
to keep the temperature not below 50 degrees. 


Water your plants in the morning, during the 
Winter months and as the cold weather ap- 
proaches you will need to be careful with over- 
head watering. If the water remains around the 
flower buds that are just showing up from be- 
tween the leaves there is a great chance of them 
damping off and thus losing the result of 12 
months work. This damping off occurs because 
the air keeps moist longer in the colder months 
as there is very little drying out from the shorter 
period of daylight, the lower angle of the sun’s 
rays and its modified heat. 


When the water lodges in the flower sheath 
it remains there overlong and causes the rot. 
Keep an eye on the plants and see that no water 
is left around the flower sheath. A good idea 
is to hold the plants upside down after watering, 
when they are in bud, until the water runs out 
of the crown of the plant, more especially for 
any particularly good varieties which you might 
be waiting to flower for the first time, it is 
heartbreaking to see a bud damp off on a new 
plant when with a little extra care this could 
have been avoided. 


When the flowers commence to fade and die 
do not let them remain on the plant until they 
are dead but cut them off and instead of the 
plant exhausting its energy on a dying flower 
it will decide to make new roots and growths 
quickly. Remember these plants are relying on 
you to look after them and if you attend to 
their needs, I am sure they will show their ap- 
preciation. 

I usually repot my plants about August but 
if you do not use heat it might be advisable 
to wait until about September when the chill 
of the Winter is departing. 

In early July we will again have our Cypri- 


_pedium Show and judging by the interest taken 


in the last and the number of new growers, we 
look forward to a very nice display of blooms. 
See that your plants are looking their best for 
this display by cleaning the pots, washing the 
foliage and “topping off” the pots with some 
nice green moss (if you can get any) so that 
your plants will look 100% when exhibited on 
the Show bench. 
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The Quiz Corner 
Conducted by Dr. 0. R. KIDD 


Question: 
Cattleyas? 


Answer: Cattleyas suffer from repotting to 
an extent greater than the terrestrials because 
of their clinging roots and many have been the 
devices to avoid injury to these roots, none of 
which are successful in my experience. It fol- 
lows that the best time to repot is to select a 
Stage in the plant’s growth when you will, im- 
mediately after repotting, develop a new root 
system. So the optimum time to repot is when 
the leading bulb is showing one or two blunt 
Toot eyes. This stage will occur at any period 
of the year because of the mixed parentage of 
modern hybrids, but usually it will be in spring 
or summer. Before the new lead gets its new 
roots the old roots will have commenced to 
8row again and these feed the new lead through 
the old bulbs before it has roots of it’s own and 
the drain of food on the old bulbs by the grow- 
ing lead is constantly replenished so give the 
plant the benefit of this stage and wait until 
the newest lead shows it’s first root buds. This 
may be when the new lead is only an inch high 
or the new lead may grow into an adult leaved 
bulb and even flower before these new roots 
appear on it. But if you wait until this time 
you will ensure a new root system through the 
compost immediately after potting that will 
feed the last made bulb and give it the neces 
sary reserevs to begin next year’s growth in a 
robust manner and to maintain it’s speed and 
tate of growth so that it will have the size and 


Strength to flower without missing one or even 
two seasons, 


How to repot? 


When and how should I repot my 


Genien Clean the plant, cut off all 
at Cots, prune the live ones back. to two 
Renes and avoid above all snapping them at 
the origin from the rhizome — pruning them 
very shot is about the only way that offers any 
Prospect of success in this if they are to be 
Pered in fibre, or fibre and moss. Long roots 
Be a uaa are inevitably broken, crushed, 
ae nd dragged from their union with the 
'zome and will die and afford a focus for rot 
and decay in the centre of the compost. 
ae plant taken apart and examined six weeks 
atter repotting would afford a revelation to 
many growers—as there often is not one of the 
Original roots alive and if they have not chosen 
the correct time to repot the plant must exist 
rootless (virtually a large backcut) until the 
newest lead establishes a new root system. If 
you use the conventional compost and method 


—use fibre only (black osmunda or todea) thor- 
oughly washed, and packed from the edges in 
towards the centre of the pot as hard and as 
tight as is possible. Place the plant at the edge 
of the pot and select a pot that will give three 
years’ growth but use only the best compost 
materials to stand the three-year potting inter- 
val. A plant of more than three fully leaved 
bulbs is a useless waste of the bulbs behind. The 
rhizome should be cut and a separate plant made 
if the eyes are good and ‘repotted in the same 
pot side by side with the front part of the 
plant, or else laid on moss until it leads and 
shows the first evidence of new roots when it 
should immediately be potted.. 

Repot with the rhizome on the top of solid 
compost, and stake the plant. Place green moss 
about the rhizome, loosely, and keep damp. Re- 
move the moss when the roots are through it 
and into the fibre. Keep the newly potted 
plant moist but not wet and at all times the 
drainage of the compost and the pot must be 
perfect and well aerated.. Cigarette smoke gent- 
ly blown through the drainage hole, should ooze 
through the top of the compost for some min- 
utes after the pot is set back in its place. 

So much for the conventional method. Here 
is the only method I have ever evolved that 
reasonably avoids the inevitable damage at re- 
potting. 

Take a large pot and knock the drain- 
age hole into quite a large hole. Cover with a 
large curved crock and if the pot is deep, as 
it usually is with a wide pot, invert a suitably 
sized pot over the hole, say a 4-inch or even 5- 
inch inverted pot in a 9-inch pot. Fill the space 
between the two pots with graded crocks, large 
on the bottom, small on the top. Fix in a 
stake that will support the plant by any of its 
bulbs after potting is complete. 

Mix a compost, of charcoal, sieved to give 
pieces from the size of a pea to a walnut (1 
part), crocks, sieved to give the same size (1 
part) tan bark fresh to six months old through 
a 4-inch sieve and use the residue in the sieve 
(2 parts) and if obtainable some chopped up 
oak leaves or leaves from any of the English 
trees (1 part). If this latter is not available 
use 3 parts tan bark instead of 2 parts. I use 
a plant of 2 or 3(often 2) fully leaved adult 
bulbs in a 9-inch pot. It should give room for 
4 or § years’ growth and each 2 years the plant 
is cut to make new ‘plants, each of 2 bulbs, in 
the same pot without repotting. 
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Fill the pot to the top with the mixed com- 
post, place the plant om it (no roots are dam- 
aged after the pruning) and stake the plant, 
moss the top. In a few months the plant is 
firm, in six months you can lift the pot with the 
plant—and at any time after this the compost 
can be renewed, by inverting the pot, shaking 
it, hosing it out on its side with a strong hose 
jet, and refilling with the same compost, fresh 
and without any damage to the root system. 
No bulb on any individual plant in the pot 
should be more than 3 years old at any time. 
An older bulb would have no live active roots, 


“and exist at the expense of the rest of the plant 


as.a unit and consequently it should be removed 
and made to work by producing a new plant 
as a back cut. There is no space to discuss 
handling or other aspects of culture within the 
scope to the answer to the grower’s query but 
this method gives the following cultural advan- 
tages. ‘ 

1. It permits the plant to grow as an epiphyte 
and not as a semi-terrestrial in a compost 
degenerated into mush after a year, at least 
in the central and deeper areas. 
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2. It is a “natural compost” of tree bark, burnt 
wood and stone and leaf. 

3. Its stage of wetness can be admirably con- 
trolled. It can be drowned with water in 
summer and its growing period and within 
a day can be almost dried. It can thus be 
kept damp in resting time or dry (for short 
periods) in winter. It need never be wet 
too long and will give you the cardinal 
requirements of a tropical orchid, moist and 
warm, mever cold and wet—and never dry 
and hot unless you are too lazy to water it. 

4. It gives perfect aeration and ventilation. 

It allows replacement of compost, without 

repotting, and the consequent damage and 

interference to the plant. 

6. It is reasonable, and departs from the con- 
ventional approach that is a legacy from 
traditional English culture in a climate that 
is quite different, and with different ‘“Shand- 
ling” from that obtaining in England and 
has proven a success, after critical experi- 
ment and analysis, under the conditions ob- 
taining in my own glasshouse with my own 
idea of “handling.” 


“ 


The Study of Orchidology im Australia 


Rev. H. M. R. RUPP, Northbridge, N.8S.W. 


@ At the Sydney meeting of the Australian 
and New Zealand Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in August 1932, a masterly 
address on “Some Developments in Orchidology” 
was delivered by the President of the Botany 
Section, the late Dr. R. S. Rogers. This address 
was itself probably the most notable contribu- 
tion to the study of Orchidology ever made by 
an Australian; and in my obituary notice of 
Dr. Rogers in this Review I mentioned that it 
served as the thesis for which, in his 75th year, 
the degree of D.Sc. was conferred upon him 
by Adelaide University. 


It is a testimony to the importance attributed 
to the study of the Family Orchidaceae, that the 
term “Orchidology” should have won world- 
wide recognition in botanical circles. The Or- 
chid Society of New South Wales is not, I am 
fully aware, a botanical society. But although 
it is, in the main, an association of growers 
whose primary purpose is the culture of the 
more “spectacular” forms of Orchids, and who 
are banded together in order to advance this 
purpose by the friendly exchange of views and 
experiences, I should like to remind members 
that this does not cover the whole scope of the 


Society’s original intentions, It was expressly 
stated at the foundation of the Society in 1934 
that one of its objects should be “the advance- 
ment of all that pertains to Orchids.” This 
very comprehensive statement surely includes 
the encouragement of the Study of Orchidology 
as a branch of scientific botany. I confess to 
some doubt whether such encouragement is in 
evidence to-day, though it did exist. for a few 
years. 


Speaking personally, I should like to see every 
new Australian Orchid described and _ pub- 
lished in the Australian Orchid Review; and 
further, I consider that it would be fitting 
(and it would certainly enhance the prestige of 
the Society) that every new contribution to the 
study of Australian Orchids should appear in 
this journal. But we cannot move in this dir- 
ection unless the Society is prepared to make 
reprints of such articles available to the authors. 
Those of us who are endeavouring to contribute 
something to the progress of Australian orchid- 
ology cannot dispense with reprints, for the 
articles, if of any importance, must be dis- 
tributed among botanical circles both in and 
beyond Australia. Not being millionaires, we 
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cannot afford to buy sufficient extra copies of 
the journal for this purpose; therefore we are 
compelled to accept the generous hospitality of 
other periodicals, such as those of the Linnean 
and Royal Societies, and several of the Naturalist 
Societies. All these allow reprints. Of course, 
in urging that the Orchid Society should do 
ikewise, I am not suggesting that an unlimited 
supply of reprints should be provided free of 
cost. Most of the Societies allow a fixed number, 
and make a charge for any required over that 
number. With a membership such as our Soci- 
ety enjoys, it should surely be possible to allow 
30 reprints. They need not be printed on the 
same high quality paper as the journal itself; 
clear print is all that is necessary. , 


I believe that if this were done, the circula- 
tion of the Review would expand considerably 
before long. I should be pleased to discuss the 
matter with those most directly concerned. 


Since the publication of the late Dr. Rogers’ 
address alluded to above, many minor contri- 
butions to Australian orchidology have appear- 
ed in different publications in the various States. 
These have consisted chiefly of descriptions of 
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new orchid varieties or species or even genera, 
revisions and corrections of older publications 
found to be inadequate or faulty, and articles 
on pollination, distribution, etc. I need scarce- 
ly point out what an advantage it would be to 
have all such contributions published in the 
same journal. In the Victorian Naturalist for 
August, 1945, I published an Index of Austra- 
lian Orchids described or recorded from 1900 
to 1945, giving references to the original de- 
scriptions or records. In order to do this, no 
fewer than twenty-four different journals and 


» publications had to be cited—some of them not 


even Australia. How much it would simplify 
matters for future students of Orchids yet to 
be discovered, if all such references could be 
made to the Awstralian Orchid Review! 

Editor: At a subsequent interview with the Rey. H. 
M. R. Rupp I was able to inform him that reprints were 
discontinued during the war in order to conserve paper 
stocks, and that the A.O.R. is now in a position to com- 
ply with his request. Rey. H. M. R. Rupp is recognised 
both here and overseas as an authority on Australian 
Orchids. We are indeed fortunate in having among our 
members one so skilled in Orchidology. Space will be 
gladly made available for the purposes indicated and 
readers can be assured that the matter will not be unduly 
technical. 


Cattleyas 
(Continued from September Issue) 
L. F. HAWLEY, Lindfield, N.8.W. 


@ The large majority of growers water their 
Plants much too frequently. Those who water 
their plants almost ‘every day during the grow- 
Mg season and several times during the week in 
fale abusing their plants. It needs 
aie ong t and no analysis to hang on to the 
oats a oe and water just because it was “‘a 
ey pie or days” since you previously watered 

maybe you have set days say twice a week 
or Carrying out this important work. The sec- 
oe Toutine is better than the first for at least 

© gfower is exercising some form of control 
ee St but both methods are totally in- 
ee Ask such growers why they water 
: ch day or several times a week or even every 
ee aa Ges a Sunday morning job 
ee y) and they cannot supply a logical 
ie fata i) in good condition and the bulbs 
A Plump it does not need water even though 

€ compost be as dry as a bone. Watch the 
Plants in your collection closely. Their appear- 
ance—the loss of some of the shine from the 
faves or a very slight shrivelling of the bulbs 
will indicate that the plants need watering. The 
watering should then be generous. You do not 


water properly by saturating the pot for a 
minute or so and then repeating the process with 
the rest of the plants. The compost and the 
pot itself cannot be so easily wet in its then 
very dry condition. The plants during the 
summer should when ready to receive a water- 
ing be watered well in the evening and again 
the following morning. By adopting this 
method the plants receive a thorough watering 
and according to the size of the pot and atmos- 
pheric conditions inside the glass house should 
not need for a small pot say 5-inches further 
watering for about 10 days and two to three 
weeks for ten and twelve-inch pots. A vigor- 
ous specimen Brassolaelio Cattleya which pro- 
duced 42 flowers last year in my collection in 
= 50-inch pot is watered about three times 
during the whole summer and its requirements 
by its appearance and condition would be mis- 
interperated if water was to be applied more 
frequently. There is no good reason: or ex- 
cuse for watering a plump plant or even one 
somewhat in need of water which is commenc- 
ing to root from the leading bulb. More often 
than not the application of water to such a 

Continued on Page 14 
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CYPRIPEDIUM GRAND MONARCH 
F.C.C. and Silver Medal, O.S. of N.S.W., 1945 
Grown by W. Fahey, Waverton, N.S.W. 


Dendrobium Infundibulum 


@ The plant illustrated with 35 fine white 
butterfly-like flowers was grown for several 
years in the ordinary way in fibre and no fer- 
tiliser with little success. Following the advice 
of a friend I treated my Dendrobiums nobile 
and this plant with Shirleys No. 5 fertiliser— 
about a salt-spoon full to each 6-inch pot twice 
in the growing season. In each case a marked 
improvement in growth, especially the foliage, 
followed. 

The bulbs are thicker and the foliage hard 
and glossy and not so easily burnt by the sun. 

MURRAY MOODIE. 


@ Import of Orchids—The Hon. Secretary 
of the Orchid Society of N.S.W. has been ad- 
vised. officially that applications for the impor- 
tation of limited quantities of Orchids from 
U.K. would be favourably considered. 
Applications should be made to Department 
of Import Procurement, William Street, Sydney. 


Regular N.S.W. Contributors: 


Rev. H. M. R. Rupp—Australian Orchids, 
T. H. James—Notes for Novices. 

Dr. J. Vote—Answers Your Questions. 
Wally Fahey—Cypripediums. 

L. F. Hawley—Cattleyas. 


®@Dendrobiums.—Are usually potted the same 
way as Cattleyas—firmly in fibre. Many other 
materials have their devotees and have proved 
useful. Potting should be done just as the — 
young roots begin to show. 


@ An All-Purpose Spray for Orchids as 
Used by Mr. A. A. Robertson, Hamilton, 
N.S.W. 

6 lbs. soft soap, 10 ozs. black leaf forty, 10 
ozs. household ammonia, 1 oz. ti-tree oil, 1 oz: 
turps pure, 1 gal. water. 

Keep in a container and use from stock as 
required mixed with water thin enough to us¢ 
as a spray. 
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L. C, ALATA X L. C. WODEN 


~ 


“Grown by T. E. Donnelly, Brisbane, Q. Photo by Dorothy Coleman. 


@ The Orchid Circle of Ceylon.—The release 
from military service of an Orchid celebrity of 
Ceylon, Dr. E. Soysa, will be welcomed by all 
who have enjoyed his writings on Orchid mat- 
ters, both within and outside Ceylon. 


As Editor of Orchidologia Zeylanica,? Dr. 
Soysa put Ceylon on the map of the Orchid 
world many years ago. During the war he won 
fresh literary laurels as Editor and chief author 
of a celebrated volume, Orchid Culture in Cey- 
lon, which has been acclaimed throughout the 
world as an outstanding reference work on trop- 
ical Orchid culture. This book, which found 
him a wide sale in Australia before it went out 
of print, was published in aid of the Ceylon Red 
Cross, which has benefited to the extent of about 
£900 Australian currency from its profits. 


Dr. Soysa, who served as a Major in a medical 
unit in Ceylon, and rose to the rank of ‘Tempor- 
ary Lieutenant-Colonel in charge of a medical 
division in an important Army hospital, worked 
at one time together with doctors of the Aus- 
tralian Army Medical Corps. During four years 
of Army service, he has made important literary 
contributions on problems such as asthma and 


malaria in the services, and his work has gained 
prominence in the British Medical Journal, and 
other medical publications. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
@ 











The Orchid Society of N.S.W. will hold its 


Annual Exhibition 


this year on 


11th, 12th, 13th SEPTEMBER 


BIGGER 
BETTER 
BRIGHTER 
THAN EVER. 
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plant will cause these new roots which have not 
yet reached the compost to brown off or at least 
the root action will be checked fo rseveral days. 
The correct procedure is to wait until the roots 
have gone well into the compost and if the plant 
by its appearance needs watering then let it 
have it and the roots will suffer no harm. 

Under Australian conditions it is necessary 
for the proper cultivation of Cattleyas under 
glass to provide a moist atmosphere during the 
whole year. Ponds in which gold fish may be 
kept under the benches is a good help in this 
direction but ponds by themselves are not suffi- 
cient. If you aim for a 60° F. minimum winter 
temperature (see previous article in September 
1945 issue regarding winter temperature) 
damping down throughout the whole year to 
increase the moisture content of the air must 
be resorted to. Never permit the floor or the 
surface of the benches to dry out. Experience 
will prove that the glass house will tend to dry 
out and need damping down just as frequently 
in the winter as in the summer. 

In winter fire-heat is necessary to maintain 
the requisite 60° F. minimum temperature the 
heat having a drying effect. In summer the 
ventilators must be kept open and this has the 
same result. Houses should be damped down 
at least twice each day all of the year. During 
the hot summer period it is hardly possible to 
overdo this operation and if swamp-like condi- 
tions can be maintained on the floor and 
benches so much the better. It is assumed that 
the house is provided with a bottom bench, i.e., 
a bench containing a moisture holding material 
over which a staging is built to accommodate 
the plants. When damping down it is import- 
ant that the plants themselves and the pots 
are not wet in the process. This would upset the 
control of watering previously referred to and 
would quickly have an adverse effect. It will 
be found by close observation of your plants in 
a heated glass house that it is sometimes neces- 
sary, especially during a very cold period in 
winter to water the plants just as often as in 
the summer, the added heat in the pipes to 
maintain the 60° F. minimum causing the pots 
to dry out very quickly. Hot drying atmos- 
phere also has a dehydrating effect on the plants. 

Whilst Cattleyas at all times require a warm 
moist atmosphere close muggy or draughty con- 
ditions must be avoided. Such conditions may 
be overcome in the summer by the proper man- 
ipulation of the ventilators both bottom and 
top having regard for the direction of the wind. 
In the winter very little top air is necessary is 
necessary and much greater use should be made 
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of the bottom ventilators which during mild 
weather can be fully opened. At all times pro- 
vides as much air (ventilation) as the glass 
house can take subject to the proper indoor 
temperature range. The latter is referred to in 
the previous article in this series. 

(To be continued.) 


Selenipedium Sedenii 


@ The plain narrow green leaves average about 
18 inches in length. The pretty pink flowers 
somewhat resemble cypripediums but a num. 
ber of flowers are carried on the slender spikes. 

Mr. W. Brierley, N.S.W., grows them and 
many other orchids in a glass house on rather 
novel lines. 

The plants grow in tan bark, and the pots 
stand in large shallow trays of water. ‘The 
roots, particularly those of Nobile and other 
dendrobiums often growing over the pot and 
extending a considerable distance in the water. 
The plants have thrived on this treatment which 
has the advantage of providing constant h:mid- 
ity and also checks wogs and crawling pests. 

Mr. Brierly says: The following is the method 
I used in growing Selenipedium Sedenii. The 
pot is half full of pieces of broken brick about 
one inch in diameter. The potting material 
is old tan bark with the fine stuff sieved out. 
The pots are kept in about one inch of water 
in shallow galvanised iron trays. The water is 
kept in the tray for nine months of the year, 
letting it go dry in the Winter months June, 
July and August. 

In the warmer months the plants receive a 
light watering overhead daily, and in the cold 
months they receive it once or twice a week, 
according to their needs. I have been growing 
this Orchid in this manner for the last 20 years 
although tan bark has been used for the last 
3 years only. 

Previously I used the local Banksia root fibre. 
Tan bark is superior. It is an interesting point 
that when repotting most of the roots are found 
to be down among the broken brick. 


®@ Dendrobiums.—Damp down plants and sur- 
roundings at least once a day during the warm 
Summer days, preferably in the evenings. 
@Victorian Meeting Dates.——The March 
meeting will be held at the Australian Church 
Hall, on Monday, the 18th, the April meeting 
on Monday, the 15th, and the May meeting on 
Monday, the 20th. 
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Why the Variation in Hybrids? 


A. B. PORTER, Eastwood, N.S.W. > 


@ Every Orchid grower must, sooner or later 
pause to wonder how all the different shapes 
and colours arise in the hundreds of different 
Orchid hybrids. After all, the number of par- 
ent species of Cymbidiums, for example, is quite 
small and yet every year at our Orchid shows 
we see endless variety of colour, tall spikes, 
drooping spikes, spotted lips, horse-shoe lips, 
good Cymbidiums, bad Cymbidiums in count- 
less variations. How can this be? 

18 question, applied not to Orchids in par- 
ar but to heredity in general, remained an 
unsolved problem for centuries in spite of num- 
crous theories which attempted to capture the 
elusive underlying laws. Then, in 1865 a paper 
NES published by an Austrian monk Gregor 
Mendel, giving the results of eight years’ pati- 
ee research into the effects of hybridisation in 
ett and although little notice was taken of 
His yeas at the time, this work and the laws 
a erived from it are the foundation stones on 
which the modern science of genetics is built. 


sea Mendel began his work he chose the 
Be ues ordinary green pea, mainly for 

(a) There existed a number of true breed- 
ing forms with distinct characters. 

(b) The hybrids are fertile. 

(c) They are normally self-fertilising and 
the risk of accidental hybridisation is 
small. 

en pte of types were chosen, the mem- 
seals pair differing clearly in some char- 
tall a €.g., round seeds and wrinkled seeds, 
see and short plants, yellow seeds and 
ete s a SO on. Crosses were effected by 
sada & the anthers from immature flowers 
wc tater, when the flowers were mature, fer- 


tilisi : 
sing them with pollen from the other mem- 
er of the pair. 


5 os an example, Mendel crossed a yellow-seed- 
ate us mi a green-seeded type sixty times, 
aon oe cing made both ways and all the 
aaa uced were yellow. It must be re- 
oa ered that the seed belongs to the new 
alth ep so we have the surprising fact that 
Seas all these seeds had one green-seeded 
eet and half of them were produced by 
wee 4 ich normally produced green seeds, all 
ae ne es and in all the other pairs of varie- 


Hts aie 
a eS one of the differing characters to the 
Clusion of the other. 


ticul 


the same way, the hybrid repro-- 


What had happened to the character which 
had disappeared? Had it been lost entirely or 
was it still present but concealed? 

In the hope of finding this out, Mendel plant- 
ed his hybrid yellow seed and allowed the re- 
sulting plants to produce seed by self fertilisa- 
tion in the normal way. Over seven thousand 
seeds resulted, of which 75 per cent. were yel- 
low and 25 per cent. were green. Evidently 
the green-seed character had still been present 
in the hybrid yellow seed and had reappeared in 
the next generation, but why three times as 
many yellow as green? 

Next the yellow and green seeds were sown 
separately, each bed containing all the seed from 
one plant and now a new complication arise. All 
the green seeds bred true, producing only green 
seeds even when bred through ten generations, 
but of the plants grown from the yellow seeds, 
one third bred true, producing only yellows, and 
two thirds behaved in exactly the same manner 
as the first hybrid yellow seeds, producing yel- 
low and green in the ration 3 to 1. 

Let us put these results in the form of a 
diagram. 


YELLOW X GREEN 


f 
ALL YELLOW 
(self sata) 


Ta j j i 
Yellow Yellow Yellow Green 


( { { J 
All Yellow 3 Yellow 3 Yellow All Green 
1 Green 1 Green 


Clearly the original hybrid seed, although all 
yellow, contained the factors for yellow and 
green obtained from the two parents, but since 
the yellowness prevailed ,Mendel calls yellow 
the dominant in this case and green the reces- 
sive. 

These factors are now called genes and every 
living cell contains some thousands of them each 
controlling the heredity of one or more charac- 
teristics of the organism. In a pure breeding 
species they occur as pairs of identical genes, 
thus each cell in the pure-bred yellow-seeded 
pea has two genes for yellow-seededness, but the 
pollen grains and the embryo seeds (ovules) be- 
fore fertilisation have only oneveach, a pair be- 
ing formed again at fertilisation. 

When Mendel crossed the yellow with the 
green he started a civil war in each developing 
seed, for each seed contained one gene trying 
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to make the seed yellow and one trying to make 
it green. The yellow won in every case, so the 
yellow is called-dominant over the green. The 
plants grown from these hybrid seeds also have 
one of each kind of gene in each of their cells, 
but when they flower the pollen grains and 
ovules each contain only one gene controlling 
seed colour, so what will happen? The two 
genes which came together when the hybrid was 
_ formed will separate completely so that each 
pollen grain and each ovule contains either a 
gene for yellow seed or a gene for green seed, 
but never a portion of each. 


If an ovule formed by the hybrid carries the 
yellow seed gene it can be fertilised by a pollen 
grain carrying the same kind of gene to produce 
a pure breeding yellow seed, or by a pollen grain 
carrying the green-seed to form a hybrid. 


Similarly an ovule with a green-seed gene can 
produce a hybrid or a pure-breeding green de- 
pending on whether the pollen grain which fer- 
tilises it carries yellow or green. ‘These are the 
only four possible combinations that can result 
and they yield one pure-breeding yellow, two 
hybrid yellows and one pure-breeding green out 
of every four seeds produced. In Fig. 1 we 
saw that Mendel obtained exactly this result 
when he allowed his hybrid plants to seed. 


So far we have only been concerned with the 
case where the parents of a hybrid differed in 
a single characteristic, but often they may differ 
in several, so Mendel next chose parents which 
differed clearly in two different qualities. When 
he crossed a variety of pea having round yellow 
seed with another variety having green wrinkled 
seeds, al Ithe hybrid seeds were round and yel- 
low, round being dominant over wrinkled, and 
yellow dominant over green. These doubly 
hybrid seeds were grown and the plants allowed 
to seed, when four visible combinations occurred 
in the following proportions in more than five 
hundred seeds collected: 

9 round and yellow. 

3 round and green. 

3. wrinkled and yellow. 

1 wrinkled and green. 
per sixteen seeds collected. 

This result can readily be explained in terms 
of genes. We saw that each plant cell in a 
pure type contains two genes for each charac- 
teristic, so the parent producing round yellow 
seeds contains two genes for roundness and two 
for yellowness of seeds. This is represented by 
the symbcls RRYY, the capital letters being 
used for the dominants. It is customary to rep- 
resent a recessive by the same letter as the cor- 


| 
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responding dominant but to use the small let- 
ters, thus the genes for green seeds and wrinkled 
seeds are denoted by rryy. . 


} 


TYPES OF POLLEN © 
RY Re bY ) 





Hy peomO ON UIIEE 


ru 
Fig. 2. 


The pollen grains and ovules each contait” 
only one of each pair of genes, so when the tw 
pure types are crossed, either 
pollen RY plus ovule ry gives hybrid RrYy of 
pollen ry plus ovule RY gives hybrid RrYy, the 
hybrids produced by the opposite crosses being 
identical, Since the hybrid contains one domin- 
ant gene for roundness and one dominant gené 
for yellowness the hybrid seeds are round an 
yellow. 


When the hybrid plant produces pollen and 

ovules, each will be of four types: 
IAG, A FA Tie 

each containing one gene for seed colour and 
one for seed shape, but with the dominants an 
recessives combined at random. In the subse- 
quent self-fertilisation to produce seed, each. 
type of pollen will combine with each type of 
ovule to give sixteen different groupings of the 
genes as shown in Fig. 2. Each symbol repre- 
sents the hybrid produced by fertilisation of 
the ovule type shown at left of the row by the 
pollen type shown at the head of the column. 
The shape of each symbol represents the shapé 
of the resulting seed, round or wrinkled, the 
shaded ones being green, while the clear ones 
are yellow. Thus the one in the heavy square has 
‘obtained from the ovule one gene for wrinkl 
seed and one for yellow. From the pollen 
grain it has obtained one for round seed and oné 
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for green. Since round is dominant over wrinkl- 
ed and yellow is dominant over green, the seed 
1s round and yellow. ‘The seed represented by 
the symbol in the bottom right-hand corner 
will be green and wrinkled because neither the 
ovule nor the pollen contained a gene for domin- 
ant yellow or round. 
eae you count the types in Fig. 2 you will 
round and_ yellow. 
round and green. 
wrinkled and yellow. 

1 wrinkled and green 
ang this is the proportion obtained by Mendel in 
1s experiments, 

From all these results, obtained not only with 
seed colour but with other pairs of characteris- 
tics, Mendel derived two laws which may be 
stated as follows:— 

Mendel’s First Law: The factors (genes) 
affecting development remain unchanged from 
generation to generation and do not become 
Contaminated when mixed in a hybrid. They 

€come sorted out from each other when game- 


Ww WO 


tes (reproductive cells) are formed. 


pee pe ceed Law: Each pair of cor- 
eae Ing factors behaves independently in 
ita ae In other words the manner in 
aa ge actors are grouped in the parents 
ea ect on the grouping in subsequent 
lybrid generations. 
& e fee a still holds good but the second 
ci ate modified as it has been found 
pecan genes are linked together and show 
wane y to remain in the same combinations 
A generation to generation. 
eee ae amount of research has been 
Oreiieeney ane Mendel’s day, even some on 
Saale a as been abundantly proved that 
Sie work touched the magic spring that 
i ed the fundamental secret of heredity. 
5 RCRD now summarise our results with Or- 
mind. 


Saree Fee guns types are crossed to- 
Sas y rids are all the same in the first 
rethetes mace if the parnts differ in several 
lrg is is why you can recognise Pau- 
- 4, Lowi-Eburneum, Lowi-Grandiflorum, 
‘ ee cand! tes first-cross Cymbidiums. Some 
fee egg does ‘occur but it is no greater 
the variation in the species themselves. 
© Story is very different when we go to 
faa napee generation by self-fertilising a hy- 
gees Sere two hybrids together. We saw 
aly ee at if the original parents differ in 
= respects, there are four visibly differ- 
types in the second generation hybrids. If 
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they differ in three characteristics there are eight, 
and if in ten characteristics no fewer than 1024 
different combinations occur in the second hy- 
brid generation, even without introducing more 
than two species into the parentage of the hy- 
brid. 

Now some of our hybrids have several species 
in their parentage and have been bred through 
a small number of hybrid generations. A good 
example is Cym. Regulus (Céres x Regale) 
which is derived from five species and is a 
sixth generation hybrid. If we trace its ances- 
try back through six generations we find that 
its sixty-four great-great-great-grandparents 
(every creature, man, beast or plant has sixty- 
four of them!) consisted of 36 insigne, 16 l’An- 
sonii, 6 Lowianum, 5 Eburneum and 1 Tracy- 
anum. For any one characteristic, each of these 
species may have a different kind of gene, but 
a plant of Regulus cannot have more than two 
kinds of gene to control any particular charac- 
teristic. =: 

Thus for example if season of flowering is 
controlled by a single pair of genes, the flower- 
ing time of a particular plant of Regulus will 
not be an average of the flowering times of all 
the five species, allowing for the proportions 
in which they occur. It will depend on two 
genes only, one of which must come from In- 
signee or l’Ansonii (the parents of Ceres) while 
the other may come from Insigne, Lowianum, 
Eburneum or Tracyanum which are all in the 
parentage of Regale. F 

Since Tracyanum is the only early flowerer 
of the five species used, a plant of Regulus could 
only be early flowering if in each generation the 
parent which had descended from Tracyanum 
contained the early-flowering gene. If the 
breeder had at any stage chosen a parent which 
did not contain this gene then no early flowering 
plants would subsequently appear in the prog- 
eny and all the plants of Regulus would flower 
late. 

Very little work on the heredity of Orchids 
has been published, no doubt due to the length 
of time and the amount of patience that would 
be required to carry out any comprehensive 
breeding tests, but some experiments with Cat- 
tleyas and Cypripediums have produced results 
in line with Mendel’s laws. 

An interesting example concerns albino Cat- 
tleyas. In many kinds of flower the presence 
of colour is controlled by two pairs of genes 
and if either pair is replaced by a pair of genes 
lacking the power to generate colour an albino 
results. It has been found that this applies to 
Cattleyas. Two albino Cattleyas were found of 
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Some Orchid Questions 


‘I recently received the September issue of the 
A.O.R. and was indeed pleased to read the article 
by Rev. H. M. R. Rupp. 

I had read the introduction to his book and 
felt at the time that the information should re- 
ceive wider distribution, for so many collectors 
have no definite idea regarding the factors which 
make an Orchid different from another flower. 

Along this same line I have had some ques- 
tions bothering me, and I would appreciate any 
information or reference which would assist in 
answering them. 

Firstly: What are the New and Old World 
Orchids, and what distinguishes them? 

Secondly: What are the large Tribes and 
Sub-tribes which are at times referred to? 

Thirdly: Where can one find a layman’s 
botanical description of the various genera? 

Fourthly: When we say that the Orchid is 
the most highly developed or organised plant, 
what is meant, and why is that more specialised 
than some other arrangement? 

Possibly some of this information is avail- 
able in literature, but so far I have not been 
fortunate enough to find such specific refer- 
ences. 

Another interesting feature would be a chart 
or genetic tree. Sincerely yours, 

R. S. DAVIS, Major A.C. 
Hq. FEASC. APO. 323, U.S. Army Manila P. 


Editor: The Rev. H. M. R. Rupps’ article 
in the September, 1945, issue of the A.O.R. 





which one lacked one type of gene and the sec- 
ond lacked the other. When crossed together 
each contributed one type of gene to the hy- 
brid which was of normal colour. This hybrid 
was self-fertilised and produced a mixture of 
normals and albinos in the next generation. 

Since most of our modern Orchid hybrids, 
whether Cymbidiums, Cattleyas, Cypripediums 
or other types are the result of crossing and 
recrossing through a number of generations, 
usually involving the introduction of hybrids 
from several different species, is it any wonder 
that as numerous genes which govern the flow- 
ering sort themselves out into all the possible 
combinations, a bewildering variety of colours, 
shapes and sizes is produced. 

And when you flower a complex hybrid for 
the first time only to find it looks just like a 
Lowianum, blame the genes. It will have had 
the misfortune to collect an undue proportion 
of genes of Lowianum origin from both parents. 
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“What is an Orchid?”—how it differs from 
other flowers was welcomed by readers as filling 
a definite want. 
We have received a number of congratulat-_ 
ory messages in regards to it. This letter from 
Major Davis of the U.S.A. Army is one of them. 
He asks for more information along similar lines: 
The desire for this knowledge is wide spread. 
There must be others among our readers who 
could answer the Major’s questions or supply 
an article dealing with the subjects raised. We 
would gladly publish it. i 
Briefly, Rev. H. M. R. Rupp replies as fol- 
lows: 
“There will always be differences of opinion 
as to the proper classification of Orchids intd 
Tribes, Sub-tribes, etc. In my ‘Orchids of 
N.S.W.’ I followed in the main, Pfitzer, as his” 
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is the system adopted by the National Her- 
barium.” (See page 2 second paragraph.) 

With regard to Major Davis’s questions: 

(1) No such division is recognised, at least if 
botanical circles, as ‘New and Old World Or- 
chids.” One might ask what is meant by ‘New 
and “Old”? America used to be considered the 
“New World”; but would he include Australia, 
a much later discovery, under “Old World’? 
Anyhow, only confusion can result from talking 
of Old and New World Orchids. Different 
genera reach their greatest development in dif- 
ferent parts of the world: why, nobody knows. 
In widely separated countries such, e.g., as Am 
erica and Australia, there are not many genera 
in common; but a few, such as Habenaria and 
Spiranthes, are practically cosmopolitan. 

(2) This is a question which I could not un- 
dertake to answer, for to do so would probably 
keep me busy for a week. Willis’s Dictionary 
of Flowering Plants and Ferns gives the main 
divisions; for details he would have to consult 
some standard work on classification. 

(3) So far as I know, the answer is ‘‘No- 
where.” 

(4) The high development of the Orchid is 
shown in the very facts I gave in my article: 
It has substituted for the complicated arrange- 
ment of the reproductive parts in other flowers 
the simple structure of the column. That this” 
has been evolved is shown by occasional lapses 
of Orchid flowers in the production of a style; 
or an additional anther, and the like, 

I do not know where a “chart of geneti¢ 
tree” could be found; in fact I must confess 
do not quite know what it means. 
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The Queensland Orchid Society 
Annual Report for the Year Ended 3ist Dec., 1945 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

eens Committee has pleasure in presenting 

Re Twelfth Annual Report and Statement of 
ccounts for the year ended 31st December, 

1945. 

Attendance of Committee: At the last An- 
a! General Meeting Messrs. L. F. Hayes, W. 
e Haenke and S. R. Brock were elected to 

ommittee, but as these gentlemen were unable 
a eee gies they were subsequently replaced 

y Messrs, T. C. White, J. Lewis and B 
Cribb, eu eo 
EMRE committee meetings were held during 
the year, attendance being as follows: 
peer C. A. Hilsden, 9; Hon. Secretary, T. C. 
arveyson, 12; Hon. Treasurer, E. J. Beard, 11; Com- 
mittee, C. O. Dunn 12, L. C. Home 10, J. Lewis 10, D. 


Law 10, J. Gordon Smi 
‘ > Je th 12, A. Swensen 10, C. T. 
White 2, B. S. F. Cribb 3. 4 


_ Mr. C. T. White was elected to Committee 
in April but was only able to attend two meet- 
ae before making a trip to the Solomon Is- 
ands for the Government. 

Membership: Sixteen (16) new members 
were enrolled during the year. Three (3) re- 
signations were received; three (3) members 
wets struck off the Register for non-payment of 

ac and ile @ ) members were lost by death. 
ur membership now totals 22 i 
Atay p 0, comprised 
Life Members (b iption) 
at y subscription) 2, by honour) 3; 
Subscribing Members (Metropolitan) 125, (Country) 


61; 
re Honorary Members 7; Members on Military Duties 
mpt from dues) 14; Affiliated Societies 8. 


inance: The year began with a credit of 
eau and closed with a balance in Bank of 
ies Our assets increased from £195/12/45 
DO an improvement for the year of 
ee 4, the highest the Society has ever had 
its twelve years’ existence. The generosity 
en on members in donating plants and other- 
% ae as enabled the Society to pay to Patriotic 
: ads £57/15/- and this sum brings up a grand 
otal of £296/4/10 distributed during the past 
SIX years. 

Your Committee was able to obtain a fair 
quantity of potting fibre from the North and 
this was distributed at cost amongst our mem- 
bers who had placed orders for it. 
mst escuptions for 1946 are now due and 
“ ould be paid to the Honorary ‘Treasurer. 

Oney Orders or cheques should be made pay- 
able to the Queensland Orchid Society and not 
to any individual. Will members kindly note 


this and if sending cheques on country banks 
to add exchange. 

Lectures: During the past year lectures or 
other items of interest have been given at the 


monthly meeting as follows: - 

R. J. H. Smith, Cinephoto Display of scenes in the 
Middle East. 

C. A. Hilsden, “Points on Potting and Culture” and 
“Culture of Cypripediums.” : 

J. Lewis, “The Selection of Orchids.” 

J. Gordon Smith, “Dendrobiums and “Potting Van- 
das.” 

C. O. Dunn, “A Review of ‘The Orchids of Ceylon.” 
and “Quiz Questions.” 

Dr. D. A. Herbert, “What to Lecture About.” 

T. C. Harveyson, “Potting Cattleyas.” 

H. J. Campbell, “A Chat About Phalaenopses.”” 


To those members who so kindly contributed 
the above we offer our best thanks and apprecia- 
tion. ~ 

Obituary: With deep regret we place on 

record the loss by death of Phil Levey who was 
killed in Germany whilst piloting a Halifax 
bomber. Also Jim Jeffries, of Rockhampton— 
a foundation member—passed away during the — 
year. . ‘ 
Monthly Displays: Despite transport short- 
age the show benches have been graced with 
quite a fair number of exhibits at every month- 
ly meeting during the year and what was lack- 
ing in quantity was more than adequately made 
up for in the quality of Orchids displayed. 

Donation of Plants: At each meeting one 
or more memers kindly contributed plants to 
be raffled in aid of various patriotic bodies, and 
your Committee expresses sincere thanks to the 
following members for their generous donations: 

Mr. Chas. Freeman, Mr. R. G. Ferguson, Mr. E. J. 
Beard, Mr. E. H. Cooper, Mr. A. Swensen, Mr. C. A. 
Hilsden, Mr. R. J. Langdon, Mr. W. N. Jackson, Miss 
K. Mcllrath, Mr. T. Harris, Mr. C. O. Dunn, Mr. W. 
McK. Robertson, Mr. S. H. Phillips, Mr. J. Lewis, Mr. 
L. C. Home, Mr. W. L. Haenke, Mr. J. Bearup, Mr. 
J Smolinski, Mr. J. Waltisbuhl, Mr. T. C. Harveyson, 
Mr. J. McGregor Wills, Mr. W. F. Adamson, Mr. J. 
Gordon Smith. 

Library: The collection of books held in the 
Brisbane Public Library has been augmented by 
a copy of “The Orchids of Ceylon” which is a 
very fine work, The Society’s property is in 
excellent condition and members are reminded 
that the volumes are available for study during 
library hours. 

The Australian Orchid Review: Three 
issues of this journal were published in 1945, 
and at the time of printing this report we are 
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still awaiting the December issue which has 
doubtless been held up owing to industrial 


troubles in Sydney. The Review is now the of-- 


ficial journal of The Victorian Orchid Club in 
addition to The Orchid Society of N.S.W., The 
Newcastle Orchid Circle and The Queensland 
Orchid Society. 

During the year Mr. L. C. Home was appoint- 
ed Associate Editor for Queensland, and it is 
requested that all M.S.S., photographs, and items 
of interest be sent to him at 27 Taylor Street, 
Buranda, Brisbane. 

Conclusion: During almost six years of war, 
now so happily over, our Orchid collections 
have all suffered sadly. Indeed we are fortun- 
ate that they have even survived for most of 
us have, of necessity, been unable to give the 
required time to repotting and care that they 
require. 

However, we all look forward to a better 
and brighter future, and now that import re- 
strictions have been relaxed, it is to be hoped 
that the time will soon come when plants from 
overseas will be made available. 


For and on behalf of the Committee, 
(Sgd.) C. A. HILSDEN, President. 
(Sgd.) T. C. HARVEYSON, Hon. Sec. 
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@ We want pictures — more and more of 
them. Write the grower’s name and address on 
the back before sending them along. Also a 
short description of the flower, plant and cul- 
ture would be helpful. 


® Orchids for Mr. McDade 


An American flew to London, travelled 60 
miles by car to Ashford (Kent), and bought 
£9,375 worth of orchids. 

The buyer, Mr. Clint McDade, president of 
the Southland News Company, Chattanooga 
(Tennessee), said it would cost him another 
£12,500 to transport the orchids to America. 

The orchids belonged to the world-famous 
Armstrong and Brown collection, owned by 
Miss C. Armstrong, of Ashford. 

McDade bought 20,000 orchid plants priced 
from 2/6 to £65 each. 

McDade who already owns nearly £100,000 
worth of orchids, said “Crating and transport- 
ing the new orchids to America will take two 
years. 

“Jt will be three years before some of the 
plants produce blooms, as they will be weak- 
ened by the journey and re-potting.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Sydney. 


A Talk on the Genus Cypripedium 


C. A. HILSDEN, Brisbane, @. 


@ As an appreciation of the paper delivered by 
Dr. Herbert to the Society on July 1t3h last, 
I will attempt to extend my previous talk by 
explaining in fuller detail a few aspects of the 
management of these beautiful plants. 

To understand more fully the treatment they 
require, one must be conversant with their cycle 
of growth. I will therefore deal with a plant, 
say of two growths, that after division, has been 
potted up and purchased for addition to our 
collection. 

Bearing in mind that the original specimen 
from which our new plant was severed, had 
recently flowered and was more or less dormant, 
our newly acquired plant only requires to be 
kept moderately damp until it becomes estab- 
lished in the fresh compost and settles down to 
the new surroundings. These operations for 
growers in Southern Queensland would be ap- 
proximately September, thus commencing the 
season of the cycle of growth. 

After a few weeks in a congenial atmosphere 
where the floors and benches are kept moist, as 
the summer season is commencing, one notices 
a small new growth appearing from the side 
pushing its head up above the compost, having 


grown from an eye on the stem of the old 
growth. We recognise that our plant has set- 
tled down, commenced to grow and is making 
new roots. 

As the season is now getting warmer, we give 
our plants more water and commence overhead 
spraying, watching that water is not allowed 


to remain in the heads of the young growths, ~ 


that at this stage, are just beginning to unfold 
their tiny leaves. During the following months 
of December, January, February, March, we 
keep our plants well shaded from the burning 
and drying rays of the sun, give them plenty 
of water and overhead spraying, and keep the 
atmosphere of the house as moist as possible. 
At the same time it is advisable to spray the 
plants monthly with an insecticide preventive 
against thrip, etc., as these insects thrive under 
warm conditions. 

Probably by the end of March our plant has 
rewarded us with two nice healthy, well leaved 
growths, superior in size and colour to the orig- 
inal growths. Having by now practically fin- 
ished their growth, our thoughts are centred as 
to whether we are to be rewarded by seeing a 
tiny sheath appear from the centre of the new 
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g8towth. As our plant has produced two fine 
healthy growths, it is only natural to expect that 
one or two flowers will appear. 

As soon as the tiny sheath appears, we must 
be very careful that after watering or spraying, 
no water is allowed to remain in the head of 
the growth, as there is a danger that the em- 

tyo flower bud will rot and we will lose our 
AER of many months’ labour and anticipa- 
ton. At this stage a weekly dip into a bucket 
2 weak manure solution will enhance the size 
3 the flower. As the flowers last for a period 

up to twelve weeks, we are now in the 
sows cs June-July. Of course there are spe- 
Beepe a . Soipsnahnins that flower at differ- 
2 & jodsic the year, but the main principles 
of this talk apply to these species coming with- 
in the cycle of growth. 
ai ane mae its flowering period, our plant 
Hae ae a short rest. During this period, 
cee ate a July to September, we have con- 
ae ae teduced the watering and tefrained 
ie Fae overhead during the winter sea- 
cine t i general rule is to repot after flow- 
ae Me aye arrived at the time when our 
eat =i taken from the original specimen, 
7 Jave now two fine healthy plants of 

at particular hybrid or specie. 

io aes (after flowering) if we 
aes Bens ‘ any of our plants, it is advis- 

aed ae sharp clean knifé and cut through 
aon EE close to a late flowered 
eae soe if the forward growth has one or 
Se a growths behind it, sever between 
deate oit Fa Some growers prefer to leave the 
SreTeneets € next season after severing be- 
Bette ne, As Cyps. do not like their roots 
mailings ie e Balai method js preferable to 
eee ane apart for division. Thus we 
Thee ae repotting period in October, 
aR SAN een ae potted up sep- 
cunien Ae nearly start in the fresh 
Seite € therefore have completed the 
er aha which summed up briefly 

Gee period—October to March— 
Main flowerin 
Winter, 
1Vision and repottin 
ber—Early Spring. 
ie ea mentioned there are early and 
Varieties of feel Toe i See ue ‘e 
ateel AGyeshet sat AB: and Callosum’ of the 
Sansa g pees ut the cycle of treat- 

Seon olow on the lines outlined above, 

€ time of repotting we find old growths 


& period—April to August— 


g—August to Septem- 
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that leave the plant and have practically no live 
roots, by repotting in moist sphagnum moss or 
medium sand and kept moist, they will invari- 
ably produce a new growth. 


A few words on the selection of a few de- 
sirable species and hybrids may be helpful to 
members who are contemplating adding to their 
collections. Unfortunately the world war has 
seriously affected the collection of species and 
practically entirely suspended the professional 
activities of hybridisers. It has been impossible 
to procure plants from overseas and all Aus- 
tralian stocks are either exhausted or are not 
on the market. But with the cessation of hos- 
tilities, supplies of new hybrids as well as spe- 
cies should be forthcoming in the near future. 
Of the species I would recommend that, when 
available, the following varieties are well worthy 
of culture and easy to grow: 


Insigne varieties—Harefield Hall, Sanderae 
and Royalty, Callosum, Charlesworthii, Cur- 
tesii, Lawrencianum, Hirsutissimum and Villo- 
sum. 


The position regarding hybrids offers a very 
wide choice, as there are hundreds of crosses 
already established and in the near future many 
new hybrids will be available from overseas, 
but of those existing a selection may be made - 
from: 

Harrisianum Superbum, Cappa Magna, Invin- 
cible, J. M. Black, Gertrude West, Maudiae 
Magnificum, Sultan, Lady Dillon, Chieftain 
Roxana, Atlantis, Leeanum, Lloyd George, F. 
M. Ogilvie and many others. 


In concluding this short paper, my observa- 


tions lead me to believe that many more of our 


orchid growers are taking a keener interest in 
this beautiful genus and I look forward with 
anticipation to seeing greater numbers on our 
show benches, which will add credit to the fine 
reputation of the Queensland Orchid Society. 





Agents for the ‘Australian Orchid Review” 
in Great Britain 
Messrs. B. F. Stevens & Brown Limited, 
New Ruskin House, 
28-30 Little Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1, 
are carrying stocks of current and back 
numbers of the' “Australian Orchid 
Review.” Readers in Great Britain should 
communicate with them regarding their 
supplies. 
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New Year’s Day in Bed 


R. BRUCK HOGG, Brunswick. Vie. 


@ This is written on New Year’s Day, a day 
on which, unfortunately, I cannot join in the 
frolics, being confined to my bed, and having 
little to entertain me, I have reverted to my 
favourite hobby — Orchids—and that friend 
which has always provided me with a mental 
diversion when most needed—my pencil. 

The New Year is with us, the world is again 
at peace, and from now on we cannot be accused 
of disloyalty in devoting a little of our men- 
tal energy and money in developing our hobby. 
The war has done a great amount of good to this 
country in developing industry and fitting it to 
carry an infinitely larger population. Strangely, 
it has also brought Orchids more before our 
people than ever before. What a strange para- 
dox that the most beautiful of all flowers should 
receive. most homage at a time when our 
country was fighting for its existence. Through- 
out Australia I can safely estimate that during 
the war the number of people growing Orchids 
has doubled, but I’d be much nearer the mark 
if I said quadrupled. Owing to my contribu- 
.tions to the Review I receive letters from all 
over Australia, mostly seeking advice, some 
seeking help, and the inevitable beggar trying 
to get something for nothing, but this corres- 
pondence does illustrate the growing interest in 
Orchids. 

This growth in Orchid culture increases the 
responsibilities of the various societies, and if it 
is to continue, the executive officers of those 
societes must place the cult first and them- 
selves last. Allowing members to openly barter 
for plants at society meetings is the surest way 
to start a society on the down grade. Our 
societies should subscribe to every journal of 
value throughout the world and purchase every 
book published, with the object of educating 
their members in Orchids, their value and their 
cultivation. There should be no secrets, and like 
the medical profession, through its journal, we 
should use the Australian Orchid Review to 
place before readers all possible information on 
Orchids and their cultivation. 

_ The little that I know has been gleaned by 

an inquistive mind and tongue, but it must also 
be a tactful one. I have seen a large number 
of collections in Melbourne and Sydney, and 
do‘ not hesitate to suggest that the fingers of 
one hand would count the really well-grown 
collections in Melbourne, and perhaps of two 
hands in Sydney. 


Certainly, many other growers exhibit out- 
standing plants, but does the whole of their | 
collection show the same degree of health and 
vigor? I mention the foregoing to advise my 
readers if they adopt the “inquisitive mind and 
tongue” to cultivate those who over the years 
have been outstandingly successful, not n win- 
ning exhibitions at a show, but at all times pos- 
sessing a collection of varying genera which 
impressed by its health and vigor. 

I understand that before this goes to press 
the Department of Trade and Customs is going 
to review all prohibited imports, including Or- 
chids, and have reason to believe that Orchids 
will be allowed to be imported from sterling 
countries. If this is the case, I would warn 
my readers not to join in a headlong rush to get 
early supplies. Be patient, and step in when the 
rush is over and you will probably buy better 
Orchids at a much lower price. 

If you aspire a collection in which quality is 
the chief objective, I would suggest buying 
divisions of high-priced flowered plants rather 
than unflowered seedlings, for even with the 
famous Westonbirt you will cull four out of 
five seedlings. Multiply the landed cost of those 
unflowered seedlings by five and add a few 
pounds for the labour of caring for them until 
they flower, and you will find that you have 
a sufficient sum to buy a really good named 
variety of flowering size. There are plenty of ~ 
the cull variety in Australia now, and what we 
want is plants of the best F.C.C. and A.M. var- 
ieties flowered in England. Possession of one 
such plant should enable you to have half a 
dozen similar ones in a couple of years by 
local exchange. 

To-day there is a mild boom in Orchids. That 
boom is the greatest danger to the cult, and I 
appeal to all to repress it rather than extend it. 
The bubble of every boom bursts as a result 
of the exuberance of those who create and sus- 
tain it. Orchids can maintain prices approxi- 
mating those of to-day unless competition sends 
prices far higher. This boom is much more 
pronounced in Sydney than in Melbourne, and 
considerable harm to the cult will result if the 
“powers that be” do not keep firm control and 
advise against inflated prices. 

The coming season looks like being an excel- 
lent one in Melbourne. Many Cymbidium Hy- 
brids are already showing flower spikes and the 
Slippers and Cattleyas are much more forward 
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than last year. This augers well for our Show 
next September for which we have taken the 
large Melbourne Town Hall. Large numbers 
of plants acquired during the recent years of 
boom will flower, and those who have indulged 
will be able to sedately observe their purchases 
and appraise them in comparison to the head- 
long rush of recent years when anything with 
the name of Westonbirt in its pedigree brought 
arge prices or a good exchange. 


So much for wanderings of a bored mind on 
New Year’s Day. 


®Propagation—During April or May you will 
do no harm by severing Cymbidium and Cypri- 
pedium plants at the point where you propose 
to divide them next Spring. This will encourage 
the new growth at the point of severance to 
amnear at the same time as the new growth from 
the forward lead and will keep your plant bal- 
anced, and in the event of division it will give 
you a chance of flowering the back section of 
the division the following year. However, do 
not under any Circumstances sever Cattleyas at 
this time. Both Cattleyas and Dendrobiums 
should be severed in August or September when 


the eyes which are to make the new growth start 
to swell. 
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Announcing the Early Publication of 


A Cultural Table of 
Orechidaceous Plants 


by J. MURRAY COX 


GMT 


As only a limited number of copies will be printed, subscribers 
should book their orders now. 
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YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
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SHOWY 
INDIAN ORCHIDS 


Lowest Retail and Wholesale Lists on Orchids 
and Bulbs on request. 


POST FREE OFFERS 





25 Different Showy Orchids 0... 50/- 
50 Cae A co vgn 100/- 
12 Selected Dendrobiums oi. 30/- 
12 7 Cymbidiums ~ 40/- 
Cypripedium Fairieanum, per 100 ..... £13/10/- 
Vanda Teres, per 100 veers £5/10/- 
Lilium Wallichianum, per 100... £5/10/- 


GLADIOLUS—best Australian. Giant Flowering 
Mixed, first-sized corms, per 100, £2; per 
1000, £15. Cormlpts, £5 per 10,000. Picardy, 
per 1000 £20. Postage extra. 


THE GARDEN SERVICE 


8} Mile, KALIMPONG, 
Dist.: DARJEELING (INDIA) 





BOOKS 


ORCHID CULTURE IN CEYLON. Edited by Soysa, 
1943, coloured plates, etc. This delightful book is of 
interest to Orchid Growers, dealing with hybridization, 
diseases and pests, fragrance, etc. Orchids dealt with 
can be grown in Victoria and New South Wales, £2/15/- 


VICTORIAN ORCHIDS (Dickens), 2/6, post, 2d. 
THE ORCHIDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES (Rupp), 
9/-, post 4d., soft cover edition, 6/-. AN INTRO- 


DUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
ORCHIDS (Rogers), 1/6, post, 3d. 

Stocks of second-hand works on Orchids, Natural History, 
Early Aust., Art, Collecting, etc. 
Catalogue on application. Also available, special 
list of new Gardening Books 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 
457¢ BOURKE STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1. 





Notice to Advertisers 





All enquiries as to Advertising space 
should be addressed to the publishers: 


AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW 


SHEPHERD & NEWMAN PTY. LTD. 
YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
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Indian Orchids 


Our best selection, showy flowering Indian 
Orchids, having 5 or 6 shoots, £12/10/-. 
Cut flower purposes, large flowering, our best 
selection, £19.  Lillium, 6 varieties, £8. 
Amaryllis, giant, 6 varieties, £9. Lilies, 4 var- 
ieties, £6. Curcuma, pink, £4. Caladiums, 25 
varieties, £6 per hundred. Fern spores, 25 
named varieties, 2/- per packet. Alpine seeds, 
including Rhododendrons, 25 named varieties, 
best collection, 5/- per ounce, postage paid. 
Bulbs and Orchids, orders for less than 100 
plants and Bulbs, and Seeds less than ounce 
will be accepted. Cash please. Pure Musk 
Dust, £14 per oz. Postage paid by Air Mail. 


R. K. KASAJU & SONS 


Nurserymen and Collector 


P.O. PAKYONG, SIKKIM, INDIA. 





WANTED 
CYMBIDIUM BACK BULBS 


in variety, with strong dormant eyes, or made-up 
leaved bulbs—I0 or 100. List names and color 
with price. 


ALSO 


BOOKS ON ORCHIDS 
Give Author, Title, Date, Condition, Price 


GREENOAKS 


2545W. 5th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





BOOKS ON ORCHIDS 


Cacti and other Succulent plants, new 
and used. Also other Botanical books. 


Send for catalog. Payments handled 


locally. 


“"BOOK-MARK" 


825 Elyria Drive, Los Angeles, 31, Calif., U.S.A. 
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The Orchid Society of N.S.W. 


Meets every month on the last Thursday in Royal Empire Society Hall, 3rd Floor, 
17 Bligh Street, Sydney, at 8 p.m. Visitors welcomed. 


Patron: President: Hon. Secretary: 


His Honour E. A. HAMILTON T. H. JAMES 
JUDGE H. F. MARKELL TébtlerculeseSte Valley Road 
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Meeting Place: Miniature Rifle Range Building, Boundary Street, Brisbane. 
Meetings held on the Second Friday of each month. Visitors are welcome. 


The Victorian Orehid Club 


Meets on the third Monday in each month (January excepted), in the Aus- 
tralian Church Hall, 15 Russell St., Melbourne, at 8 p.m. Prospective 
_members welcome. 
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The Significance of Awarded and 
Named Varieties of Orchids 


The mere fact that someone has put a second name on an Orchid may or may 
not mean anything. It all depends on when the variety was named, why it was 
named and who named it. Awarded varieties may be valuable or worthless, 
depending on the date of the award and the reputation of the organization 
responsible for making the award. 

Without making any representations whatsoever as to their value, we are 
listing below some famous named and awarded varieties in the Rivermont 
collection. Additional lists will appear in forthcoming issues. At present we 
have no duplicates of these plants for sale. 

We have many plants at Rivermont that have not been exhibited, and have 
not been given a second name which excel all or nearly all of the awarded and 
named varieties listed. 


CATTLEYAS AND ALLIED GENERA 
C. Nina, var. Rivermont; C. Fulvescens, Westonbirt var., F.C.C., R.H.S.; C. Innocence, var. 
Snowdrift; C. Trianae, var. Grand Monarch; C. Snowmaiden, var. Everest; C. Loddigesii alba, 
Stanley's var., F.C.C., R.H.S.; C. Dinah, A.M., R.H.S.; C. Solario, var. Empress; C. Edithae, 
var. White Empress, F.C.C., R.H.S.; C. Lady Veitch, var. Rivermont; C. Lorna, var. magnifica; 
Bc. Mrs. R. Paterson, F.C.C., R.H.S.; Ble. Capella, var. aurensis; Blc. Daffora, var. Ceres; Ble. 
Aprica, var. Moonbeam; Lc. Wiloden, var. perfecta; Le. St. Gothard, A.M.; Ble. Xanthea, var. 
Aureo-grandis; Lc. Sunburn, var. Soleil d'Or; Blc. Nigeria, A.M., R.H.S.; Le. Babylon, var. 
Crimson Flame; Lc. Guinevere, var. grandiflora; Lc. Orange Beauty, var. Apollo; Le. Snowdrift, 
var. Empress, A.M., R.H.S.; Blc. Beatrice, var. Regina; Blc. Orange Glory, var. Rosalind; Slc. 


Cleopatra, A.M., R.H.S. 
CYMBIDIUMS 


Cym. Flamingo, var. nobilior, F.C.C., R.H.S.; Cym. Carmen, var. Rose Queen; Cym. Jungfrau, 
var. Enchantress; Cym. Alexanderi, var. album, F.C.C., R.H.S.; Cym. Delvsia, var. Red. Queen; 
Cym. Goosander, var. exquisitum, A.M., M.O.S.; Cym. Gottianum, Westonbirt, var., A.M., 
R.H.S.; Cym. Jason, var. Golden Beauty. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS ; 


Cyp. Golden Gleam, var. Orebus; Cyp. Balaclava, var. Grand Vizier; Cyp. Charmaine, Weston- 
birt var., A.M., R.H.S.; Cyp. Leonora, var. Amaranth, A.M., R.H.S.; Cyp. Peridot, var. Eau 
d'Or; Cyp. Eventide, var. Marvel. 


This year we shall advertise the finest selection of seedlings and adult plants 
that we have yet been able to offer our customers. Inquiries should reach us 
any time after March I. 


We understand that regulations will not permit us to ship plants to Australia at this time. 
This advertisement, which is a duplicate of advertisements appearing in the American Orchid 
Society Bulletin and other Orchid publications, is reproduced here just to remind our Australian 
Orchid growing friends that we are still doing business and growing seedlings. 


CLINT McDADE AND SONS 
RIVERMONT ORCHIDS 


BOX 831 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, U.S.A. 
CLINT McDADE EVEREST McDADE NEIL McDADE* JOHN LINES 


*Now serving in the Armed Forces 
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ORCHIDS 


Quantity - Quality - Variety 


CC. i. DEANE 


Girrahween Nurseries 
190 WOLLONGONG RD... ARNCLIFFE 


TEL. LX 1106 


In Advertising i eeagl 


the element of time is one to be reckoned 
with—as it has important underlying effects, 
particularly on the volume of future business. 


Efficient process engraving is an effective 
ally when up against "'time.'' Turning to the 
fine art studios at 89 William Street, you 
are sure of RESULTS not EXCUSES in the 


hour of urgency. 


A free enterprise, not process engraving 
as a sideline, a progressive organisation 
noted for the consistent quality of its 
work—maintained by..... 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING ART COMPANY PROPRIETARY LIMITED 


8 9 WV ie lt Lees Us LE Ame M S oy 


Boi I oy S 7 & WW tf VW 


On Time and in Step with Advertising 
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Special Announcement to Orchid 
Enthusiasts 


eke much pleasure in announcing the publication of THE CHARM OF GROWING ORCHIDS, 
y PLA. Gilbert. This is the first book on exotic orchids to be published in Australia, and com- 
prises 232 pages of general information, cultural notes, etc., and photographs. 


Price: 21/-. Postage 1/- extra. 
Sole Publisher and Distributor: 


: St., Abbotsford —WA 1124 
JOHN BISSET Nursery: 48 Wareemba St., A Mount ai pis 


Private: 8 Brisbane Avenue, 
(Also at City Markets every Friday) 


USTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW 


ere JUNE, 1946 No. 2 


The author of each article is responsible for the facts and opinions expressed therein. 
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CARE YOUR orcHIDS with PESTOXOL 


" (LIQUID) 
eeu th specially suited for the treatment of Orchids and has been proven by actual 


"PEST I sh-house and green-house. 

ae destroys Scale, Thrips, Red Spider, Green and Black Fly, Mealy Bug, Caterpillar, 

atts ee and is perfectly safe in use not only on Orchids, but on Ferns and tender green- 
s. 


10o0z. Bottles ......... 2/6 each. 4 gallon Jars ........ 16/6 each 
All Orchid Dealers and Seedsmen 


F. H. FAULDING & CO. LTD. seorsin' pant vont 


and Adelaide, Perth, Melbourne, Brisbane, and London (Eng.) 
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Another Forward Step 


In July, 1945, we purchased the entire stock of the world-famous Armstrong & 
Brown Orchid collection of Tunbridge Wells, England, known as Orchidhurst. 


Our Mr. Clint McDade has just returned from England where he inspected the - 
stock and made final arrangements to bring the plants to the States. 


We are delighted to find that pieces of most of the finest stud plants and 
exhibition varieties still remain in the collection. During the past year we 
have gone to great lengths to locate and buy from the present owners, pieces 
of a few choice Orchids formerly in the collection, but no longer to be found 
at Tunbridge Wells. It is a source of great pride to us to be able to carry on 
with this magnificent collection practically intact. Fine things are to be found 
in all sections, including Cattleyas, Cymbidiums, Odontoglossums and 
Cypripediums. 
The Cymbidium section is probably the most outstanding. Exceptionally good 
strains of Cymbidium Dorchester, Mopsa, Bodmin Moore, and Clara Armstrong 
were originated at Orchidhurst. When all of these choice varieties have been 
_ added to our Cymbidium section here at Rivermont, we sincerely believe that : 
this section will then be second to no other commercial Cymbidium collection 
in the world. 


At Rivermont we have always put special emphasis on good Cattleyas. We 
are glad to add a few fine things from Orchidhurst to keep our Cattleya sec- 
tion well up among the front rank growers of these glorious flowers. 


lf one may judge from the Cypripediums Mr. McDade found in bloom at 
Orchidhurst, these will add greatly to our Cypripeddium line. Our Cypri- 
pedium collection is small at present, but we can say that most of the plants 
have been selected as one would select precious jewels. 


It may be impossible for us to get the Orchidhurst plants over in time to offer 
any of them for sale this year. Even so, we shall offer a number of seedlings _| 
and adult plants from our stock here at Rivermont in order to make room for 
the plants coming from Orchidhurst. For the most part, offerings will be made 
of Cattleyas and allied genera. Inquiries invited now. 











You are invited to become a member of the American Orchid Society—mem- 
bership dues $5.00 for the year inclusive twelve issue of the Bulletin, which is 
an excellent magazine devoted to Orchids. Also, we suggest you join the 
American Horticultural Society—membership $3.00 a year. We shall be glad 
to recommend you for membership in both these societies. 


CLINT McDADE AND SONS 


RIVERMONT ORCHIDS 


BOX 831 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, U.S.A. 
CLINT McDADE EVEREST McDADE NEIL McDADE* JOHN LINES 


*Now serving in the Armed Forces 
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Adelaide 


. ee the Editor of the A.O.R. requested me 
re fe readers of this journal something about 

elaide, and how Orchids are grown here, I 
readily agreed. : 
eeseiaids situated on the Torrens has been 
ae ed as “The Garden City” and we believe 
this aptly “described our city. 


© the South, we have the 


Rane Mount. Lofty 


ane see these are situated about five miles 
Gelaea es Be proper. To the west we have the 
tein icant, and our seaside resorts with 
ae eee y beaches only 7 miles from the 
aa als to the North we have the vast 
Newnes agricultural lands extending to the 
mete Lcancamite of this Continent, from 
nti € get our hot summer winds and 
€times dust storms. 
ape aueat high humidity the Eastern States 
eae etiing the summer months the cli- 
ace i rok is dry. This is due to the fact 
‘ie ere the sub-tropical atmospheric condi- 
oa ch ae. to N.S.W. and Queensland, we 
mecca ry little rain during the summer 
ee We ut our share is apportioned to us dur- 
er and Spring. 

say pie esidents on hot Summer days will 
. As. se! It’s hot!” But the unpleasant heat 
oe seer sO soon as a cool change from the 
een oe ne: Generally our climate here is 
coer racing, conducive to gardening 
pa hee Scneaallyp hence practically every 
a is er re or small, has its flowers in 
hanes aaeor ing to the house holders’ pre- 
cee Me o think that Adelaide’s displays 
aire € outstanding, and dahlias, bulbous 
» Shrubs, trees, etc., do particularly well 


i sent is also blessed with wide clean streets 

by ii for an area of one mile wide 

Hace ands which are used as playing fields 

ies ees of sports. These parks act as 

wes r the city and contribute to the health 
ity dwellers and workers. 


A dela Se fertestrial orchids are’ found in the 
sehr Rta ‘such as’ Green Hoods, etc., the 
MiStentai Insignificant, and of interest from 
acer faaene on only. Epiphytal Orchids 
some quite Aen this State. However, we have 
Sehr ae and extensive collections 
enthusiasts ‘al ids and hybrids among our 
ihe cee the numbers are increasing. 
SEINE Gan Sea these enthusiasts I would in- 
(our Club ate Premier—Hon. Tom Playford 
patron), and his mother, who both 


have their homes at Norton’s Summit in the 
hills, about twenty minutes’ run by car from 
the city, and both of these enthusiasts are 
obtaining marked success in growing Cymbid- 
iums. | 

Leaving the city in the evening of a hot 
summer day to visit the homes of these enthu- 
siasts one realises so soon as one reaches the 
hills why they can beat the suburban growers— 
the air has that soft coolness that caresses the 
face and lifts tired nerves. No wonder Cymbid- 
iums grow and bloom to delight the patient 
enthusiast residing in our hills. 

Our one disability in growing Orchids is 
water. In normal seasons we have abundance of 
water from storage basins mostly situated in 
the hills, but it is saline, hence hard and quite 
unsuited for Orchids which require slightly acid 
or neutral water, so we resort to collection of 
rain water. Visitors from overseas remark and 
wonder why practically every house and cottage 
has at least one rain water tank, but this storage 
is not for watering precious Orchids—it is 
treasured for the laundry purposes. 


Our reservoir water however, is very satisfac- 
tory for damping down and for outside gardens 
and vegetable growing. 

Until quite recently, we considered all our 
potting compostes must be imported from New 
South Wales and Queensland, but now we real- 
ize the value of spent tan bark and have learned 
how to use it. We can relax and offer thanks 
to our Creator for providing us with abundant 
Wattle trees that grow throughout our hills 
districts. 

Most of the growers of Cymbidiums and Cyp- 
ripediums are now adopting the tan bark com- 
postes with marked success and improvement in 
growth of these genera. 


Cymbidiums, Dendrobiums and some of the 
other genera are grown under brush house con- 
ditions throughout the Summer and Autumn, 
but must be placed under glass during Winter, 
both because of the cold and wet conditions with 
heavy frosts. The Adelaide climatic conditions 
cover temperatures ranging from as high as 
110 to 115° F. in the shade in Summer, down 
to 30 to 32° F. in mid-Winter. 

Several years ago we had an exceptionally hot 
spell and the mercury soared to 118° F. in the 
shade, during the morning heat someone cracked 
an egg on a city pavement where it fried. All 
our summers are not so hot and the heat comes 
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PERSONNEL 


Hon. Editor: 


W. WORTH 
4 Ward St. 
Willoughby, N.S.W. 


Phone: JA 1533 — 


Victoria: 
R. BRUCE HOGG 


Dawson St. 
Brunswick N.10 


James Miller & Co. Pty. Ltd. 


ASSOCIATES: 
Queensland: South Australia: 
L. C. HOME R. J. LANGDON 
26 Taylor St. 8 Regent Street 
Buranda S.2 Millswood 
Brisbane South Australia 


Orchid Societies in the States not represented above are invited to nominate a representative. 


The Quiz Corner 
Conducted by Dr. O. R. KIDD 


[Readers are invited to send along their ques- 
tions on anything pertaining to Orchids and 
their culture. Answers given are applicable to 
Sydney, N.S.W.—Eprror. ] 

Question.—How can I grow and flower 
Zygopetalum Mackayii and Odontoglossum 
Grande? 

Answer.—Zygopetalum Mackayii: Starting 
from a back bulb, treat it exactly as you would 
a cymbidium back bulb for it will strike freely 
NNN 
in waves of a few days duration to be broken 
by cool Westerlies. 

In July, 1939, a few enthusiasts met and de- 
cided to form an Orchid Society. The Orchid 
Club of South Australia was eventually created, 
but before we could become firmly established 
the war came upon us, and those who did not 
join the Armed Forces, linked up: with the civil 
defence services, etc., and even despite the many 
disabilities and long hours of work our mem- 
bers that remained continued to devote what- 
ever time they could spare in tending their 
plants. Club meetings eventually were reduced 
to bi-monthly meetings held in the office of our 
club secretary. The care and inspection of our 
plants at night during the extreme “black-out” 
was difficult and unsatisfactory, slugs and other 
pests then held sway, but we survived these 
troublous times, and when artificial lighting was 
restored those pests got their deserts. 

We now have our club members back with 
us, and are holding regular monthly meetings 
when information relating to every Orchid 
genera is gladly given to help our less experi- 
enced growers, and those who wish to grow a 
few Orchid plants. 

On behalf of my Orchid Club members I 
extend a hearty welcome to any Interstate 
Orchid enthusiasts, who may be visiting 
Adelaide, to attend our meetings. 

FRANK H. De ROSE, 
President, The Orchid Club of South Australia. 


under the same conditions, or more freely still 
if given a little heat, say in the glass house of 
in a hot box. The latter is a box filled with 
compost which is heated to a constant tempera- 
ture, (thermostacially controlled) by an electri¢ 
wire the resistance of which is such that the 
wire becomes warm and heats the soil or com- 
post. The bulb may easily grow from the very 
apex and if this be so, immediately roots are 
noticed, half bury it on its side in a cymbidium 
compost of old tan bark, new tan bark, leaf 
mould, each one part, and coarse, sand and fine 
charcoal each one part. Use a S-inch pot well 
crocked. Keep moist but not wet and as soon 
as the roots are into the compost a few inches 


_ remove it to a cool but airy place in the bush 


house, When well established place amongst your 
cymbidiums. Keep constantly damp in Summef 
and it will make a small bulb by Easter. In 
August, repot, using a larger pot say 7 inches 
using the same compost plus one part of old 
cow manure and grow with cymbidiums and 
give the same treatment except that it must be 
grown in an airy spot for the new shoots hold 
the water very easily and rots out the centre: 
The following Easter or a little later it should 
flower—the flower spike coming up from the 
base of the new shoot on one or both sides. 
After flowering the shoot grows slowly in the 
Winter and rapidly with the Spring warm 
weather to bulb up in late Summer and throw 
its new shoot and flower spike again about late 
April. Two points to watch:— 

(1) The new shoot easily rots in the centre, 

so grow in the open air. 

(2) It has a large root system and is a gross 

-feeder so richen the mixture and increase 
the size of the pot but be sure that 
drainage is perfect. 

The flowers are purple, pale mauve, striped. 
The sizes varies with culture. Species strongly 
perfumed. Usually 5 to 7 flowers on an erect 
spike and last 2 to 3 weeks. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
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Victorian Cultural Notes 
June, July, August 
R. BRUCE HOGG, Brunswick. Vic. 


@ VW; 7 : 

Hoan 1s again upon us, and the need for 
chill are in watering and protection against 
on Desai itself. On the contrary, we are 
seas by our Cypripediums being in 
opin ie by Our interest in the rapidly devel- 
i a hes spikes of the Cymbidiums, while 
Gat art of the period our Dendrobiums and 
a ae ut have reached maturity with their 
Pl ceri and will require to be dried off 
near he itms.—These should be hung up 
at tate 8lass and be almost completely deprived 
ane eb this Practice being continued until 
Gaia’ i » Gale in the late winter or early 
Kc fsa Se are watered too early, instead 
pethap ae ran will get early growths and 

atl ; 

eon Mearns great bulk of your Cattleyas 
chop treated similarly to Dendrobiums, with 
atta ee perhaps of those which have not 
‘ ae of the new growth. Those few could 
brightly an ees when the sun is shining 
enough tise : when you are confident there is 


ut they cfr apenas the bulk of the water, 


extremely cold weather. However, since you 
will be using a lot of stove heat the atmosphere 
will be dry, and compensating moisture should 
be spilt on all bright sunny days to make good 
the moisture evaporated by the artificial heat. 
Toward the end of this period I would suggest 
that you carefully examine each of your Cattle- 
yas and sever your plants at about every four 
bulbs, but in cutting the rhyzome with a knife, 
be sure that the “eye” immediately, behind the 
cut is still alive. This is the best time to do 
that, for if the severing is done a sufficient 
time before the “eyes” start to swell, the “eye” 
from the back cut should swell in company 
with that on the forward lead, and you would 
have more chance of getting flowers from the 
severed back lead. With some Cattleyas, how- 
ever, you will find that by habit, nature makes 
them break into several leads and the use of 
the knife will not be necessary, but a large 
number of the good modern Cattleyas will grow 
perpetually with one single rhyzome unless 
forced into growth from the rear of the plants 
in this manner. 


“ ever receive any water in Cypripediums.—These should be in flower 


6) lou from. Previous Page) 
was much fe m Grande: At one time there 
of this ominia of opinion on the culture 
relative sae bag to see it in flower was a 
ouseiin ae t was usually grown in a hot 
Toss) aie Seheiaatdtael compost of fibre and 
POO. Tn fox pate were indifferent or very 
@ six-bulbed ete my back bulb was this year 
ulbs are ie ant with seven leads and the 
and 14 inches ae 3-inches high, 24-inches wide 
and I saws thick, It is in flower now (March) 
; small plant grown under conditions 


Similar t 
ar to m : 
Owers, Y own with three spikes of good 


Te is saj 
said 
coo cea Odontoglossums require shade, 
Phere, but a and a misty ‘undefined atmos- 
English nurseri Ooper an expert of one of the 


ries f : 
ard to rence says they find it very 


Can st 
ate 
Serve that 
srande, © 
this is not 50 
Sy ne 


i mathout any equivocation, or re- 
iegaaspche species Odonoglossum 
Beene O. Schlieperianum, that 
: , ydney. Their culture here in 
Ys Precisely that of Cymbidiums—no es 
» In anyway whatever. So i 
s . So if you 
* O. Grande as you do your cymbid. 


it will reward you each March to April with 
its erect spikes of 5-7 flowers of beautiful gold, 
barred with red brown from the new half grown 
lead. 

Slowly but surely we are enlarging the group 
of species which can successfully be grown, out 
of doors—away from traditional English cul- 
tural methods (hitherto, our only guide) by 
actual cultural experience. 

It would make interesting reading to com- 
pile a list of the different genera that can be 
readily, and reasonably, grown under bush house 
conditions in Sydney and its environs. 

Your O. Grande should flower in 3 years from 
a back bulb, which should be treated exactly 
the same as the cymbidium back bulb, or the 
Zygopetalum bulb. When established, place it 
amongst your cymbidiums and forget about it 
for it is not a hard orchid to grow—easier than 
Zygopetalum in that its new shoots do not have 
the reprehensible tendency to dump off. To 
prophesy, I am sure that this year there will be 
several or more specimens in flower at our 
monthly meetings and in the old days years 
might pass withour such an exhibit at our 
meetings. 
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Cypripediums | 


L. SASSO, Henley. N.S.W. 


@ This issue Mr. W. Fahey has asked me to 
substitute for him as he feels that readers would 
appreciate a change and the opinions of some- 
one else other than himself after twelve months 
of writing for the A.O. Review. 

Mr. Fahey is recognised as somewhat of an 
authority on Cyps. His plants are well known 
to Show-goers and they speak for themselves 
and I feel a bit diffident in taking over from 
such a capable grower. However, I have been 
growing these subjects now for several years 
and have achieved some success with their culti- 
vation and on the Show-table. 

Not specialising in any particular genus of 
Orchid, I can and do admire the different varie- 
ties and can truthfully say that I have a great 
liking for “slippers.” 

Briefly, the reason for this, is that most of 
them are hardy, easy to divide and propogate, 
quite distinct from any other form of Orchid, 
the flowers are very long lasting, not easily 
damaged, can be grown in a limited area, and 
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| 
some of the latter day hybrids are brightly, 
coloured and a great improvement on the spe 
cies. Many of the species are quite nice and suit 
able to the beginner. 

I grow my plants in a cool glasshouse with 4 
low flat roof scarcely 8 feet from the grount 
level. The glass is wire reinforced which has che, 
advantage of preventing shattering from hail of 
the stray slug or stone from the school boys” 
catapult. 

The glass is painted all over the outside wit) 
ordinary household white paint about Octobe 
each year, and by the time Winter arrives, che 
paint has either peeled off or has worn very 
thin and so lets in more light during the dulle 
part of the year. | 

While my plants are doing very well indeed) 
I would not go so far as to say that the flat type 
roof is any real advantage over the gable- rye 
roof. 

One point I would like to emphasise is chat) 
“slippers” must be grown in a shaded position 


i 
SR ain a 


or at least in bud at this time. Give them no 
water on the foliage or on the flower buds and 
restrain your watering during these months to 
sufficient to keep the soil moist but never to 
allow the soil to get wet. If you have large 
plants, May would be about the best time to 
sever the rhyzome and separate the back flower 
growths from the forward ones. However, I 
would not recommend this action unless there 
were more than two flowered growths includ- 
ing that flowering this year, behind the forward 
lead which should now be showing itself. 
Cymbidiums.—Your chief care during the 
three months under review will be to Protect 
your flowers and make the most attractive dis- 
play possible. I firmly believe in staking every 
flower spike and in tying it frequently as it 
develops. They are so soft and succulent that 
unless properly staked it is very easy for them 
to be broken. This would particularly apply in 
New South Wales with plants in the open where 
such animals as cats or dogs could move amongst 
the plants and break the spikes. During this 


period also, the greatest possible care against — 


slugs and snails should be taken. I have found 
that the “New Defender” is very reliable for 
this purpose. A little sprinkled about the benches 
will possibly keep them in check. However, as 
a further protection, as soon as the flower buds 


break out of the sheath, I would suggest wrap 

ping a liberal quantity of cotton wool soul 
the stem just below the lowest bud. These pest 
will not crawl across dry cotton wool. Thi 
would indicate to you that in watering you" 
Cymbidiums you should never allow the cotto! 
wool to get saturated, for your will immediatel! 
lose its protection. Cymbidiums should be kep' 
moist during the whole of the winter withou! 
allowing them to get wet, and if you desire 
sever the plants to enineee your stock in che 
coming spring, the month of May would prob 
ably be the best time to do it. { 

With all Orchids now careful attention mu“ 
be paid to the boiler, for you will meet troub! 
if your fire goes out on a frosty night. The u% 
of blinds for protection from the sun will nd 
be necessary during these months and all ht 
direct sun that can be admitted will be helpful 
Also, you should watch your ventilation caf’ 
fully, having it completely closed on really coll 
nights, open in the day time on sunny days, be | 
only" partially open in the daytime if the weathe 
is cold and wet. 

As your flowers open, if your glass house co 
to allow condensate to drip at night, you shoul 
keep a careful watch for this and see that not 
of the flowers are in the direct line of any drip® 
Better still, stop the drips if you can. | 


j 
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they being ver 
much light, 


wernt Gis find that whitewash on the 
blinds ein satisfactory, while others provide 
pean ncn a ncssion shading has proved all that 
tequired in other houses, 
rae cal fay. ae very porous pots, manufac- 
tanreeetie a at the present time they are 
ccna aN ancy that the plants thrive 
alae ace i as the pots keep moist longer, 
-indl die rs ing all round the pot both above 
cae the surface of the potting mixture. 
Ky ane aes much lighter than the ordinary 
this aien ay moss forms on them very readily, 
site eee Fe HEE from a cultural point of 
cee st the roots in good condition, 
thes aun mewhat unsightly and necessitates 
ew te bain washed or hosed with a strong 
diastase sae rid of the mat of moss before 
Gaara € plant into the home for table dec- 
Or on to the Show-bench. 


M . 24 . 
bate eae mixture consists of one-half new 
that has been stacked for a few months, 


to : 
is ppite one-half leaf-mould, consisting 
experi 0f pine needles. Contrary to the general 


tence of others I have found pine needles 


Y impatient of sun’s rays or even 


to e very 
good leaf- ld : 
sae down eenatiten 2 when old and in a 
an bark alone seems a little deficient in 


nourishment f. 
Important ite 
ut this is a 


or the plants. Watering is a most 
mM in growing any type of Orchid, 
story in itself, 
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EPIDENDRUM, CILIARE 
This species is not seen in many collections. The 
flowers are white and interesting. In general 
appearance the plant resembles a Cattleya. Some- 
what difficult to grow well. J. R. Bailey, Bot- 
anic Gardens, Toowoomba, Q’ld is the grower. 


What to Lecture About 


Dr. D. A. HERBERT, D.Se., Queensland University, @. 


eT : 
= Se titel part of the preparation of 
lety pa the choice of subject. In the Orchid 
an oat of the problem is solved; it must 
Other ty : pas the lecturer wants to talk about 
that alee @) ee he must start by saying 
Ouse navies Plants in the bush house or glass 
Crats of ‘i ee excellent setting for the aristo- 
Teference 1 Plant kingdom. The preliminary 
Nends at pate aristocracy of the orchid wins 
the beginning, and the friendly re- 


Seption ma 
y continue i 
Yr he 
€ctur g to the end of the 


€rns o 
t Crotons. Orchi 
. Orch Ww 
reverse the : id growers may, of course, 


© in other societies. Some time 


280 I re 
a “y: : : 
ecturing d oSetallesa paper, in which the author 
an a i i i 
ow well C quarium society pointed out 


fish. [ attleyas set off a collection of gold- 
With ge he went on to talk about Cattleyas, 
urther mention of goldfish. Now here 


ugh all the rest may be about ’. 


is the raw material for a whole series of papers 
on plants that might have some bearing on 
orchid. culture. Crotons, dracaenas, primulas, 
generas, achimenes and so on lend colour in off 
seasons; ferns give a light touch of foliage. But 
there are the trees that make good outdoor 
perches for epiphytic orchids. No one has given 
us a lecture on them but they would make quite 
a good paper, and be right on the subject of 
orchid culture. Different growers use different 
trees, mostly these that they happen to have 
growing already. There are the frangipani, the 
bark of which is a little too dry in the Brisbane 
climate, but which is very popular in the East 
Indies, the Queensland Nut (one of the best), 
the various species of citrus, mango and a host 
of others. When we can beat the dendrobium 
beetle (and we must give D.D.T. a trial for 
that purpose) and the wasp that pollinates the 
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Notes on the Australian Hyacinth Orchid 
Dipodium Punctatum 


REV. 


@ Among the most familiar terrestrial Orchids 
in many areas of eastern Australia and Tas- 
mania is Dipodium punctatum, commonly and 
not inaptly known as the Hyacinth Orchid. Al- 
though leafless, the beauty of the flowers in a 
well-developed specimen makes it a general 
favourite with those who know it. The prevail- 
ing colour in most districts is bright pink with 
deep red spots. Except in northern areas, it 
comes into flower towards midsummer, when 
most of our bush flowers are over; and perhaps 
it is for this reason that it has not suffered from 
the depredations of vandals to the same extent 
as many of the earlier-flowering plants. It is 
subject to much variation, both in dimensions 
and in the colour scheme of the flowers. In what 


H. M. R. RUPP, Northbridge. N.S.W. 


we may regard as the type form, the flowers are 
as described above, the labellum being white 
or pale, and the stem usually though not in- 
variably dark red. Leaves are represented by a 
number of more or less imbricate scales at the 
base of the stem, and a few small bracts higher 
up. The height of the plant ranges from under 
30 to over 90 cm. (1 to 3 feet). Most plants 
are comparatively robust, but very slender 
forms are not uncommon. The flowers are borne 
in a raceme towards the top of the stem, and 
vary in number from 5 to as many as 40. 
Botanically, the Hyacinth Orchid is known 
AS a holosaprophyte, and its intimate relations 
with a minute fungoid form of life, by which 
it is invaded and from which it obtains its neces- 





Cooktown Orchids as soon as they open, there 
will be a lot more dendrobiums grown on trees. 
There are the bush trees to be listed as the fav- 
ourite perches of native Orchids; ironbarks and 
Brisbane boxes for Dendrobium aemulum, the 
Antarctic beech for Dendrobium falcorostrum, 
and so on. I think this sort of survey might be 
very useful. We certainly have not got iron- 
barks, Brisbane boxes and beeches in our back 
yards ,except in exceptional cases, but in our 
search for composts I think we are making a big 
mistake in restricting ourselves to fern roots and 
sphagnum for the main constituent. Chopped 
bark of some habitual orchid-harbouring trees 
seems to be a reasonable basis for experiment. 
Lectures on native orchids seldom gain any 
converts to the culture of the smaller and less 
spectacular of the Australian species. Most of 
our members have enough to do with their 
imported types and with the more horticultur- 
ally desirable of the natives, such as Dendrob- 
ium phalaenopsis, D. bigibbum, D. Superbiens 
and D, undulatum, without bothering about the 
smaller terrestrials and epiphytes. But there is 
considerable scope for the cultivation of more 
native species than are in general cultivation. 
There is the opportunity for a series of papers 
on the methods of cultivation of such things as 
Dendrobium Kingianum, D. falcorostrum, the 
pencil orchids, Calanthe veratrifolia and 
other desirable types. Our native Cymbidiums, 
particularly the black orchid (C. Sparksii) de- 
serves a paper, with special emphasis on the value 


of the rubble from rotten trees as a potting 
medium. 

I don’t think that all members have fully 
explored the possibilities of terrestrial orchids 
in the open garden beds. Certainly Epidendrum 
Boundii and E. O/’Brienianum are popular 
enough, but a paper on other ground orchids 
could bring to notice such easily grown plants 
as Sobralia, Bletia, and even the neglected natives, 
Calanthe veratrifolia, Phaius and Spathoglottis. 
In our monthly raffles for the patriotic funds, 
a plant of say Dendrobium Wardianum, which 
past experience should suggest will last only a 
season or two, would almost invariably be chosen 
as first prize in preference to these terrestrials, 
and mainly because they have not been urged 
as ordinary garden plants. They are not at 
their best as badly treated pot plants. 

Many of our members would welcome expli- 
cit instructions on the dividing up of their 
orchids—something more detailed than a mere 
suggestion to take back-cuts. They would like 
to know how they are to tell when a plant is 
ready for division without being set back, and 
what plants are suitable subjects. They could 
be told which is the’ best month for dividing 
their Cymbidium clumps, for cutting off the 
tops of the Vandas, and replanting them, and 
where to make the cut in a Cattleya. It is not 
everyone who knows these things instinctively 
and a few rules of thumb particularly in regard 
to the best months for these operations would 
be of great value, just as is the rule for plant- 
ing sweet peas on St. Patrick’s Day. 
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DIPODIUM PUNCTATUM 


The 
type form, drawing about natural size. 


- Sar 
bese ate of special interest. This subject 
uckie i equately dealt with by Dr. John Mc- 
ings Or ai Sydney University, in the Prooced- 
tl € Linnean Society of N.S.W., Vol. 
other (1922), p- 293. There are, however, 
are eae of interest about this Orchid which 
These are. the scope of Dr. McLuckie’s paper. 
Concerned chiefly with colour scheme, 


Dese are 
1Mensio : 
8, geographic distribution, altitude and 
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character of habitat, and the practicability of 
cultivation. 

1. Colour Scheme.—The colour of the type 
form has already been indicated. Variants from 
this are: (i) Flowers red with pale pink spots— 
just the reverse of the typical scheme; (ii) 
Flowers wholly deep maroon except for the pale 
lakellum; (iii) Flowers dark mauve. This form 
is rare, and has only been collected by me once, 
in the Paterson Valley, N.S.W.; (iv) Flowers 
greyish-pink, without any spots. This form be- 
longs to the far north of the continent, and was 
described by Schwartz in 1927 as a distinct 
species, D. stenocheilum. In the “North Queens- 
land Naturalist” for December, 1939, I exp- 
pressed agreement with Schwartz’s. view; but. 
subsequent investigation of better material than 
I had had, and comparison with a large series 
of specimens of D. fusctatum from many areas, 
convinced me that D. stenocheilum should be 
reduced to a form of the latter. (“North Queens- 
land Naturalist,’ June, 1944). The labellum is 
a little longer and narrower than in the type, 
and the pubescence on its mid-lobe is more 
extensive; but I found that these variations 
could be matched perfectly in certain specimens 
from Southern Queensland and New South 
Wales, which were growing in association with 
typical plants. Le 

2. Dimensions.—These are extremely vari- 
able, both in the plant itself and in the flowers. 
Generally speaking, the tallest and most robust 
plants are found in southern areas—though this 
rule is subject to exceptions. The size of the 
flowers appears to vary quite irrespectively of 
latitude. The minimum diameter from tip to 
tip of the perianth-segments would be about 
15 mm., and the maximum rather more than 
twice as much. There does not seem to be 
any connection between the size of the flowers 
and the robustness or otherwise of the plant— 
a very slender plant may sometimes produce 
large flowers, and a robust plant small ones. 

3. Geographic Distribution, and Altitude 
and Character of Habitat.—These points 
may conveniently be taken together. They in- 
dicate a remarkable adaptability to environment, 
such as exhibited by no other Orchid known 
to me in our continent. I have personally col- 
lected Dipodium punctatum on the shores of 
D’Entrecasteaux Channel in southern Tasmania; 
and I have received specimens from the Nor- 
thern Territory and the far north of Queens- 
land. he species occurs in all the States ex- 
cept Western Australia. I have seen it growing 
a few feet above sea level, and at an altitude 
of about 1300 m. (4000 ft.): in almost raw 
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sand, in red loam, in heavy black soil, and in 
hard shale or clay. Dr. McLuckie (l.c., p. 309) 
describes it as growing “in the humus under 
Eucalypts;” but although it is probably most 
abundant in such an environment, it occurs 
quite freely under other conditions. It is not 
unknown inland from the Dividing Range; but 
undoubtedly it prefers the coastal belt, and it has 
never been recorded from the plains of the in- 
terior. Its range from north to south—exclusive 
of Tasmania—must be about 1500 miles. In 
New South Wales the range from east to west 
would not exceed 200 miles. 

4. Practicability of Cultivation.—At sight 
of a good specimen of this Dipodium in full 
bloom, the Orchid fancier instinctively desires 
to add it to his collection. Many have tried; 
I have yet to hear of anyone who has succeeded. 
I have dug up a large square of earth contain- 
ing a budding plant, and have removed it with- 
out disturbing the root system. It flowered, and 
as is the habit of the species, afterwards died 
down; but it never reappeared, and when ultim- 
ately I made investigations, a few dead fibrous 
scraps of roots were all I could find. Some people 
have argued that this refusal to grow in cap- 
tivity proves that the orchid must be a para- 
site on the roots of trees. The only evidence 
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that could prove the correctness of this sug- 
gestion would be the finding of Dipodium roots 
which had penertated the living tissue of their 
supposed host, and were feeding on it. Dr. Mc- 
Luckie’s investigations, and perhaps I may add, 
my own over a long period of years, have failed 
to find a single case which might support the 
idea of parasitism on roots. Personally I have no 
doubt that the failure of the plant to respond to 
cultural methods is directly connected with its 
peculiar mode of life. I cannot go into details 
here of the “symbiotic relation” between the 
orchid and the fungus that invades its roots: 
but to put it roughly, the Orchid is fed by the 
waste products of its invader, and vice versa. 
If the invader threatens to increase dangerously, 
the Orchid produces special cells to devour it 
and keep it within bounds. Now my theory is 
that when the Orchid is removed from its nat- 
ural habitat, in some way the delicate balance 
of these relations is upset, with fatal results to 
Dipodium. I admit freely that this is theory and 
nothing more; but I think it would be worth 
while for some one younger than myself to in- 
vestigate along this line, and perhaps ultimately 
to solve the problem of successfully cultivating 
a very beautiful flower. 


Observations on Cymbidiums in Sydmey 
A. R. BEGG, Bellevue Hill, N.S.W. 


@ During recent years there has been several 
excellent articles appearing in this Review con- 
cerning the culture of Cymbidiums in Sydney 
and I find it difficult to break new ground re- 
garding the growing of these wonderful hybrids. 
Thanks to these articles and the exchange of 
views at our monthly meetings we have con- 
siderably improved our culture both in quality 
and quantity, for here, as I write this, in mid- 
February, I should say that at least 90 per cent. 
of my large plants are showing signs of flower- 
ing. : ; 
We are considerably fortunate in Sydney in 
being able to grow Cymbidiums in bush houses 
with perhaps a little glass protection in a shel- 
tered corner to place plants that are about to 
open their flowers. 
The only drawback I see is that we start with 
a collection of a few dozen plants and in a few 
years we have hundreds, and a lot of work. 
I agree with the generally accepted practice 
that cymbids should receive as many hours daily 


of sunlight as possible, with slight filter of ti- 


tree or some similar roof. If you can, give them 


9 -hours daily in summer and about 8 hours in 
winter. A North-East aspect is ideal. If your 
house is exposed to South and West run some 
clear glass along these sides and you will find 
your plants flower more freely and the spikes 
will come earlier. Give plants due to flower posi- 


tions of most sunlight, moving the smaller ones — 


into the shady positions but do not move a plant 
suddenly from shade to sunlight, do it gradu- 
ally. 
Compost.—The question of compost is 
always a debatable subject but the physical 
nature of it is very important, it must be free 
and open. It is important that the grower under- 
stands the vast difference between the construc- 
tion of the root system of cymbidiums and the 
roots of ordinary garden plants and shrubs. The 
fibrous roots of plants with their millions of 
almost microscopic root hairs absorb large quan- 
tities of water, these wiry roots will withstand 
much more sodden conditions than the soft 
thick, fleshy roots of cymbidiums. This does 
not mean a curtailment of watering, cymbidiums 
require lots of water in the warmer season and 


—— 
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a little j . 
ane in the dormant months, even continuous 
wae is beneficial if the compost is open. The 
tf must not be ! 
edb; stagnant, but run through 
4 etting back to compost, something like this 
houuld suffice: 
Cod sweet well rotted 


pas SG) 24 parts by measure 
y rotted tan bark . 25a; 
Curse sand _. 1 : in i 
Some Rhe NLS Aifiey Fees ” »” ” 
arcoal (small lumps) J ereesshe less » 


spnounce pis hard and fast to these propor- 
use only 0 ark or leaf mould, some growers 
i eno with sand, but I think both should 
relk dia as the tan bark taking longer to 
i 2 Baud release the plant food at the 
Satie ee 3 of a compost required for a plant 
Ais Hai years or more. Most leaves are suit- 
Fess eae gum leaves, which have given 
insignus) R Be do not use pine needles (pinus 
rot dow, s the leaves take several months to 
Citizens oe Must arrange your compost re- 
bitin ee year ahead. To hasten the rotting 
little old ss of leaf mould and tanbark add a 
- oOmpost or manure to the heap, keep 


JUSt moist : 
st ae : 
often in a warm position and turn it over 
Tr 
A : 
all ane nd standardize your composts so they 


Se ete and if you find a pot where 
eae Oes not pass through quickly and it 
ae we On top get the plant out of that 
Pree ore trouble starts with rotted roots 
out int y rotted bulbs. Spread your compost 
oe e ane before using it to remove slugs, 
eT ae etc. Use it almost dry. 

tone ke int when repotting choice plants is 
ome and eae underneath and around the rhiz- 
bulb ror st Sas an added protection against 
lara me basa the primary eyes against 
ant Rvecits of compost is controlled by the 
canvredtas you have little time to water you 
ty out Ss rch sand, also for small pots which 
ire esti ly it is advisable to close the mix- 
the eet ing the withholding of water from 
D dyceai pected plants for 5 days or more as 

would sq Yaons of Sydneys’ leading growers 
Brower ig ay €s, good idea! particularly if the 
Btowers h, Ot using added heat. In Sydney many 
repotti, tve not heated houses therefore when 
80 easy Stet AL August, or early September 
ave been, i. ¢ watering of repotted plants that 
ence of roken up, until you get some evid- 

Stowth starting. 


Urin 
changes 2 these months we get sudden cold 
tions temperature, back to winter condi- 


whi F 
> Which sometimes last several days, In 


the 
eco 
COm 


too 
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October root action is quicker and plants can 
receive more water and I think this is a more 
suitable time to repot rundown plants although 
it may be late and miss next season’s flowering. 
Personally I repot Aug.-Sept. for large plants 
and the smaller ones any time of the year except 
winter months, 

I read an article recently by a Melbourne 
grower who repots in early Spring and adyo- 
cates watering immediately, but this grower will 
place his plants in a heated house and probably 
use bottom heat as well. If you have seen these 
aids it is easy. 

Regarding waternig throughout the year it is 
difficult to put on paper, commonsense’ must be 
used in this important part of culture. I have 
two groups of cymbidiums in two houses both 
with similar ti-tree roof and aspect but one has 
an earth floor while the other has sandstone slabs, 
this latter house requires almost twice as much 
watering as the other. Generally I would say in 
the summer months water every evening and 
perhaps in the mornings as well on very hot 
days, gradually reduce toward winter when once 
or twice weekly would do but only in the 
mornings. 

The growing of Cymbidiums is an education, 
the different types and nature of plants in simi- 
lar crosses is remarkable. The grower must get 
to know his plants, some are robust and good 
growers, others are slow and fussy. Some make 
large bulbs but grow slowly, others make small 
bulbs but grow like weeds. Some flower them- 
selves to death, others are shy flowerers and we 
have to resort to tricks to make them do some- 
thing. Some require plenty of sunlight when 
coming to flower, others do better if kept in 
the shade, also the same plant grown by different 
persons using different methods will give differ- 
ent results. All this adds to the interest of a 
very interesting and fascinating hobby that is 
growing at a remarkable rate in this country. 


® Orchid Exhibitions.—We will be pleased 
to receive from Interstate Societies official re- 
ports of Exhibitions held during the 1946 season. 
Organisers of other Societies, Trade and Charity 
Shows are invited to send along short reports of 
their show events. 


© Zygopetalum Machayii.—This Orchid with 
its long lasting very sweetly scented flowers 
should be more popular. It is very easy to grow 
if treated as, and grown with the Cymbidiums. 
During the next three months treat as for Cym- 
bidiums. Repot in August or September in Cym- 
bidium mixture—T.H.]J. 
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Notes for Novices 
T. H. JAMES, Hazelbrook. N.S.W. 


@ The cheerless months of winter are with us 
again; obvious of course, about it being winter, 
but there are some who won’t agree that it is 
cheerless. They are welcome to their opinions. 
Most of our Orchids do not seem to worry about 
it over much. They sort of hibernate and do not 
require much attention and the only safe gener- 
alisation to make regarding them is to give too 
little rather than too much water. All moss used 
as topping and also in sides of baskets should be 
removed if not already done. I intended to men- 
tion this in the March notes but cannot remem- 
ber whether I did and the March issue has not 
yet appeared as I write these notes. Anyway it 
will bear repeating. Apart from retaining too 
much moisture it would tend to keep the rhiz- 
omes damp and cold and may cause rot. There 
are several jobs that could be done during winter 
such as preparing compost for repotting when 
that time shall have arrived. Time passes so 
rapidly with most of us that if preparations for 
jobs ahead be not made beforehand potting will 
find us racing round for materials and for lack 
of time, some plants that needed repotting will 
have to stand over until next year. That hap- 
pens with me too often. I hate to think what 
an experienced observer would discover from a 
critical comparison of some of my plants with 
the advice I offer to others. But I could pro- 
duce a good alibi. Incidentally I know quite a 
few who do not practice what they preach but 
what I do preach is the result of considerable 
exnerience and observation. Houses could receive 
a general clean up, painting, etc. If left until 
spring, it either will not be done at all, or the 
work will be hurried and patchy. 


- Light.—As advised in last issue it would be 
better if all paint were removed to permit full 
sunlight reaching the plants. The rays are at too 
low an angle now to do any harm and abund- 
ance of light is necessary for the chemical 
changes that take place in a plant’s make up. 


Ventilation.—Do not seal up the house just 
because it is winter. It is impossible to retain 
much warmth in the general type of glasshouse 
without artificial heat. So ventilators on the 
sheltered side should be kept open or partly so 
even at night to maintain air circulation. And 
remember plants are accustomed to a lower tem- 
perature at night than during day. 


Cymbidiuwms.—Most of the early varieties 
have finished flowering and will need very little 


water until August when root action will com-_ 
mence in coastal districts. As to the majority 
the flower spikes will be moving very slowly 
until August and until then give only sufficient — 
water to maintain a moist compost. Most of the 
Cymbidiums grown in New South Wales are_ 
either in bush houses or out in the open, and with 
these rain takes a hand, but if the pots be well 
drained, raised off the ground’ and the compost 
of an open nature, the rain will do no harm. 
During August water should be increased and 
liquid manure the colour of weak tea provided 
about every ten days. A glass roof would be 4 
great asset to flowers by protecting them from 
inclement weather, but not essential. A dark 
background would help to prevent twisted 
spikes. Repotting is generally in full swing in 
August. In coast districts that may be quite in 
order but I have found that in cooler districts 
root action does not start until later and if 
plants be repotted before that happens there 1s 
a tendency for it to be unduly delayed and in 
some cases roots may even suffer injury and 
the bulbs shrivel. So I would suggest, if in 
doubt, that a few pots be upended and plants 
carefully lifted out. If there are no signs of new 
life defer potting for a while. This does not 
anply so much where it is intended only to trans- 
fer to a larger pot as to where it is necessary to 
break up plants. In either case however better 
results would be obtained by waiting until there 
are definite signs of activity. As to compost ! 
still believe there is no such thing as the one 
and only formula, The fine results achieved in a 
great variety of composts should be sufficient 
evidence of that. So long as it has a fair amount 
of plant nutriment, is of an open nature that 
will remain damp without being wet, and the 
pot with at least a quarter of its depth in drain- 
age, the actual ingredients do not much matter. 
Enlarge drainage hole if possible and raise pots 
above ground to admit air to the roots. Com- 
post should be used comparatively dry. Do not 
water plants for several days and then sparingly 
for about two weeks. If plant is to be broken 
up remove all old bulbs except two front ones 
and also all dead or damaged roots. If not to be 
broken up hose away all old compost. Suspend 
plant over the new pot and gently rotate so that 
roots settle down in a spiral manner, thus avoid- 
ing damage. Roots are very brittle and if forced 
into pots in any other way would be seriously 
injured and rot. Plants that do not require 
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Rae could be assisted by hosing out some 
G old compost and filtering in fresh. 

he Sale a tems will now be in full bloom and 
as ey) a ae rotting buds mainly over as, 
ee Tae Sue leaf axil, they are practically 
aes reo sufficient water to keep compost 
rides shea in mind that tan bark requires 
ore va ‘ a other composts. After flower- 
eer ee ed is the usual time for repotting. 
Aue cages this should be deferred until 
tee re i on later. Various composts are in 
Alken re prefer tan bark. In the past I 
ore ee my supplies given to me but up 

ad to obtain my own and thereby gained 


SsOme : ; 5, 

sane Buenas I went to a tannery at Kings- 
and got som j i 

irr g e bark just out of the pit. I 


te unsatisfactory as all plants potted in it 
te die Practically stationery all the season 
Soinscline a after the bark had broken down 
ak 8 the plants made particularly good 
Atl coe mae parently very fresh bark is either too 
fenl ii A : a state to be available as plant 
Ghaniinihe © had very good results by using a 
ae aerate to which an equal part of 
onl dey See een added. When repotted keep 
sparingly { or about ten days and then water 
apc or another two weeks. Thereafter as 
stablished plants. 

agi ee etc for one regret that so few 
ft ah eauti Ful Orchids are seen these days. 
romyled ue immense numbers were imported 
oS dives urma and thereabouts. Surely most 
they ae ave pene out. Then, where are 
ts sre nobile is the best known and one 
ane ee aro: There are now some very 
fa mae aoe that species. Den. Wardianum is, 
rarely ey oa the gem of the genus but it is 
ore _ 4 ave been told it is very difficult 
meh al as grown and flowered well with 


of : 
a fase ese neglect. It is really a bush house 
uring bers would need protection from rain 
Dress uns Should be repotted at least every 
ing cae ts. Requires practically no water dur- 
infundibal: I would place after those two Den. 
a es vag and its variety Jamesianum. They 
lowish ss eects pure white except for a yel- 
weeks ah ing in the lip. They last about ten 
or as are produced from the same bulb for. 
en ‘Pig ore years. Keep on dry side all winter. 
a oe is another attractive species of 
growely Owth with long slender pendulous 
owerin up to four feet long and very free 
era Keep practically dry all winter. 
hats bes endrobiums should now be showing 
should er buds. Whilst very little or no water 
© given the bulbs should not be allowed 


nt : : 
he past but just now showing evidence. 
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CALANTHE, VERATRIFOLIA 
The “Scrub Lily” is also known as the “Christ- 
mas Orchid.” The leaves resemble an aspidistra, 
but are paler and much softer. The three-lobed 
lip is large and, gives the impression of a double 


flower. The flowers turn black if touched. 


to shrivel. As spring approaches more water will 
be required but according to weather condi- 
tions and whether in bush or glass house. Trans- 
fer to a glass house, if possible, when buds are 
about to open. 


Cattleyas.—The chief problem for cool house 
growers will be to maintain a dry atmosphere 
during the cold months. Cold combined» with 
damp may cause losses. If the house be devoted 
to Cattleyas or Cattleyas and Dendrobiums only 
the matter is simple, but where other Orchids 
and foliage plants are also grown under the one 
roof the Cattleyas should be grouped together 
at one end and the surroundings kept dry. This 
does not mean that the plant should be kept 
quite dry. The bulbs must not shrivel, give 
only enough water to prevent that. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM GRANDE 


Colour, chestnut brown on bright yellow. Lasts over 3 weeks. Requires a little more shade than 
cymbidiums. 
Grown by R. A. Begg, Bellevue Hill. Photo, Norman Keith, Petersham, N.S.W. 


AUSTRALIAN ORCHI 


Sepals and petal 
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CATTLEYA, AMETHYSTOGLOSSA 
$s rosy lilac, lip deep amethyst. Average blooms about 6 or 7; this one carries fourteen. 


An unusually beautiful specimen. 
Grown by H. Campbell, Brisbane. Photograph, H. Solomon, New Farm. 
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The Winter Show 


will be held at the Austral Salon, 152 Elizabeth St., Sydney on 
4th July, 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Cypripediums will be seen at their best; and new hybrids 
flowering for the first time. Cattleyas, Cymbidiums, etc., will 
also be on display. 


The Spring Show 
The Society's main Exhibition will be held at David Jones’ pre- 
mises, I 1th, I2th, 13th September. Cymbidiums in their full 
glory, Cattleyas, Dendrobiums, Lycastes and other attractive 
varieties. 


The Society's Awards and Medals will again lo awarded for 
those Exhibits deemed worthy by the Committee. 


BERNARD JESSOP, 
Hon. Secretary. 
JA 7122. 18 Hercules Street, Chatswood. 


j 
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CYPRIPEDIUM PARISHII 
Grown and photographed by J. R. Bailey, Curator of Parks and Gardens, Toowoomba, Queensland. 


Peas: in coastal districts will be showing 
ee atl ou life at the end of August. Septem- 
ithe e early enough to repot. In the mean- 
di Protect swelling buds or new shoots from 
gs. 
aro tis Cease all overhead watering. If 
oa fiostside during summer remove to 8lass- 
much i erm situation for winter. Provide as 
enough a5 t as possible. _ September is early 
cies foe © repot. Ph. Walliachii is the best spe- 
Lan novices. 

al baile Skinneri.—Compost should be kept 
_ eet during winter, Provide as much light 
Until) i Generally flowers from late winter 
— ‘ _into spring but with me always 
Hog Ewice—in early Autumn and again in 

Pring, 
® The Austr 
8taphs 
Cation 
or 


dlian Orchid Review.—Photo- 
» questions, letters and articles for publi- 
should be addressed to the Hon. Editor 
Ssociates at their home address. 


@aA : 

2 ver communications regarding back numbers, 

mene isements, changes of address, and pay- 
of subscriptions for the “Review” should 
Irect ' F 

Shep ed to the printers, and publishers, 


yd erd and Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, 
ney, N.S.W. 


@ Photographs.—Photographs should be 
accompanied by: (1) The correct name of the 
Orchid; (2) The grower’s name; (3) The 
photographer’s name; (4) Three or four lines 
of description, size, and colour of flower or other 
points of interest. 


Repotting.—When repotting terrestrials it 
is an advantage to place some material such as 
moss, leaves, fibre or even old hessian over drain- 
age to prevent the soil washing into it and so 
impairing its efiiciency.—TI.H.]J. 


Awards issued by the Orchid Society of 
N.S.W. during the year 1945: 


Award of Merit. 

Cymbidium, Girrahween, var. “Gloria,” C. H. Deane; 
appeared in the March issue incorrectly as, Cymbidium, 
Girrahween, var. “Glorious,” C. R. Deane. 

Highly Commended. 

Cymbidium, Arabella. 
“Waverley,” was omitted. 
Award of Merit. 

Cymbidium, Charm, var. “Elegans.” L. F. Hawley. 
The original of this plant was known as Cymbidium 
Charm, var. “Elegance.” It has now been agreed to retain 
the name “Elegance.” 


R. Dart. The varietal name 
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The Principles of Hybridization 


RR. H. NEM, Leichhardt, N.S.W. 


@ In the study of hybridising, it is necessary 
first of all, to have a good working knowledge 
of the processes of a plant, in order that the 
worker may have a fuller understanding of the 
forces with which he proposes to work. He most 
certainly should understand as fully as possible, 
the processes he causes to begin the instant he 
places the pollen on to the stigmatic surface. He 
should also have a good cultural knowledge of 
various plants, so that he may form a reason- 
ably accurate method of treating the seedlings 
of hybrids made between two plants of widely 
differing habits of growth. He must also expect 
to devote quite a considerable amount of his 
time and money to his studies and experiments, 
as it takes quite some few years for Orchid seed- 
lings to reach the adult stage. 

To successfully combine the qualities of dif- 
ferent plants by crossing, requires a rare degree 
of skill and judgment. It might seem, perhaps, 
a comparatively simple matter to make all pos- 
sible Cattleya crosses, for example, and select the 
best. But in practice it is found that the num- 
ber of possible combinations is so great, and re- 
sults so varied, that short-cut methods must be 
used. 

The hybridiser must be able to reasonably 
forecast what the result of a certain cross will 
be, in order not to waste time on profitless ex- 
periments. It is just here that the opportunity 
for the employment of the highest skill, based 
not only on empirical knowledge, but on a pro- 
found insight into the laws of heredity and 
variation, and a sound philosophy of nature 
arises. Moreover, there must be a clear-cut ideal 
present in the mind of the worker, towards 
which he persistently strives, and from which he 
refuses to diverge even for the most promising 
side ‘issues. 

Orchids, like all other plant life, are divided 
into classes or genera, such as the Laeliae or 
Laelias; the Epidendrae or Epidendrums; the 
Cymbidiae and Cymbidiums, and these are again 
divided in some cases into sub-tribes. 

These are again divided into what we call 
species, which are the individual nomenclature 
of the plants found in their native state. Two 
well known examples which should be in every 
beginner’s collection are Cym. Traceyanum and 
Cym. Giganteum. 

Now, it is a familiar fact that every plant 
shows some variation, since no two plants, or 


leaves even, are exactly alike, and it has been 
discovered that variation obeys certain laws. 

It not only confines itself within certain lim- 
its, but there is a certain average form or type 
around which the variation group themselves. 
If we examine a number of plants of the same 
species or kind, we will readily notice that this 
holds true, as there will be well defined differ- 
ences in colours, spots, or shaps of floral parts, 
and differences between plants in leaf length and 
breadth. These variations are commonly called 
fluctuating variations, because. they fluctuate 
around a mean or average type; and to distin- 
guish them from sudden variations or sports, 
such as reversions and monstrosities, which are 
sudden and apparently lawless variations from 
the type, and only occur occasionally; fluctuat- 
ing variations on the other hand, occur every- 
where and in all plants. To explain the differ- 
ence between these terms, let us take as an ex- 
ample a peach tree, which may occasionally pro- 
duce a branch which bears only nectarines. This 
is called a sport. If this branch be cut off and 
used as a cutting, it will produce a nectarine tree. 
Occasionally a branch of this will produce 
peaches; this return to the original condition is 
termed a reversion or atavism, and is also apt to 
occur in plants which are not known to have 
originated as sports. 

The word sport is usually applied to bud varia- 
tions, but is not necessarily limited to them. It 
may be used for any kind of sudden variation. 
The term monstrosity is commonly used to desig- 
nate a sudden variation which has the appear- 
ance of a sudden abnormality or deformity. 

Sudden variations may or may not come true 
to seed. By varying the conditions of culture 
and climate, it is possible for the breeder to pro- 
duce variations, or as he says ‘break the type.” 
Some plants respond to this treatment, and others 
do not. In general, however, this is a tedious pro- 
cess, and of very small value as compared with 
crossing. 


Sudden variations are sometimes called muta-— 


tions, but this is only correct if the plant breeds 
true in its seedlings. 

The adyantages of crossing, are that the 
breeder can create almost endless variations, and 
at the same time direct them in the desired 
channels. 

By crossing is meant the fertilization of 3: 
plant with pollen from a different variety o1 





cael 


a 


a 


cc SS te nn rare ect 


a Sn 
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Sarat The result of the cross is called a hybrid, 
etic made between two distinct genera, is 
Sah is aabeneric hybrid, af between a bi-gen- 
eet nid and another third genus, this would 
ata ; tri-generic hybrid. The hybrid may 
e ea oth parents, or possess intermediate 
ern ae a may resemble one parent more 
eyes e other, sometimes showing the charac- 
One parent only. 


F This would be a clear case of the domination 

oan parent over the other. It frequently hap- 

Er s that the hybrid is of greater size and vigour 
an either of the parents. 


' Rs of the most striking traits of hybrids is 
Alea tendency to vary widely. This can be 
iy "Ny seen by the variations in foliage, size and 
eee of bulb, etc., of Cymbidiums having the 
ee parentage, all having come from the same 
able pod. Such hybrids represent extremely vari- 
on OS in which it is practically impossible 
X anything, 
mus is no mystery in the method by which 
aie Hens effected, but one point should be 
iis Mbered, and that is, that the more difficult 
Cross, the greater should be the number of 
Plants used, 
of a common method of effecting the transfer 
wae “a from one flower to another is as fol- 
a AT ake two unused matches, and pare them 
4 blunt point, then sterilize by holding the 


. Points ; 
ts in a flame for a few seconds. When cool, 


Plac . 
€ the point of one match beneath the: ros- 


Soe cap should fly off and the match come 
y with the pollinia attached. 
© this with the second match to the other 
a ake then apply the point of the first match 
hag: pes of the second flower, and hold it 
the we Or 2 or 3 seconds, and on withdrawing 
ok ne the pollen masses will be found to 
AWE ered to the stigma. It is always advis- 
lane © effect the reciprocal cross at the same 
as the one pollination operation may fail. 
intact ee of the cross should be at once 
a dist up in a book kept for the purpose, and 
Unguishing label affixed to the pedicel of 


themes 
tyes flowers, showing the particulars, 
BWetts 


flow 


Rs mer : short time, the column will begin 

the tip ue the flower to fade, and gradually 

Stents the column will grow down over the 
1¢ surface, thus entirely sealing it over. 

7. ection of pollen may or may not 

age ah € setting of fruit. If the parents are 

Wess Issimilar species, fruit will ‘not set at 
It may do so only very occasionally. 


resul 


t 
cllum: or beak, and press upwards, when the’ 
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Sometimes fruit appears to set,, but on ripen- 
ing it is found to contain no seed; again, seeds 
are produced, but are incapable of germination. 
The seeds may germinate, but the seedlings may 
prove to be so weak that considerable difficulty 
is experienced in growing them to maturity. 
Even in favourable cases, all the seeds are not 
good, but if only a few good seeds are obtained, 
it is sufficient for a start to be made. 


The period required for Orchid seed pods to 
mature varies with the species, but usually takes 
one full season, and even up to two years is not 
uncommon, ‘ 


After the seed has been obtained, they may 
be sown by using one of the several methods 
available. Direct on the compost of an adult 
plant, by the Symbiotic or Fungus method, or 
by the Asymbiotic or Sugar method. 


When the seedlings are obtained and finally 
reach the adult flowering stage, and the blos- 
soms appear, another important question must 
be decided. Shall they be pollinated with the 
pollen of a sister hybrid, either one of the par- 
ents, or of another variety of the same genus. 
Here, again, comes the opportunity for the great- 
est skill and judgment to be exercised. 

The flowers are compared and carefully exam- 
ined, only the most desirable varieties being kept 
for purposes of further breeding, the remainder 
being disposed of. 

The seeds of these selected varieties are again 
crossed, and upon flowering, the best. of these 
again selected. (aR 2S See es 


“This is continud indefinitely until a desirable 


variety is secured, or until it becomes evident 
that no good results are to be expected; in that 
case the plants are all destroyed or otherwise 
disposed of, and the work of years ends in noth- 
ing. . 

It is very evident, therefore, that hybridiza- 
tion, with all its marvellous results is but the 
beginning of plant breeding. All that it does is 
to furnish mass produced varitions. To seize 
upon these, even though they be slight, and 
divert them into the proper channels, to inten- 
sify the good, and suppress the undesirable quali- 
ties, until the ideal is reached, is the task of 
selection. 

When plants can be propagated by cuttings 


(aerial growths) bulbs or other vegetative parts, 


the ideal once achieved is easily maintained, for 
plants so propagated “come true,” or, in other 
words maintain the characters of the parent 
plant with little variation. 

Far otherwise, however, with plants which 
are propagated by seed; for, after selection has 
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achieved the ideal, it has still the task of fixing 
it so that it will come true to seed. 

In order to achieve our ideal, we have had to 
set into motion the tendency to variation, or, as 
we say, we have “broken the type.”? When the 
ideal is achieved, this same tendency which we 
have set in motion, will destroy our ideal, unless 
selection is able to suppress the tendency, and so 
“fix the type,” or in other words bring the 
plant again to a state of equilibrium. This we 
can do to a great extent, but not so fully that 
continued selection is unnecessary, and, as so 
often happens with ordinary non-orchidaceous 
garden plants, years elapse before it is suffici- 
etly fixed to put it on the market. 

In the earlier part of this discourse we men- 
tioned the phenomenons of ‘“‘atavism” and 
“mutation.” 

An atavistic plant is one which exhibits char- 
acters which its ancestors probably had a long 
time ago, and which had long lain dormant, but 
which were now brought out by some unknown 
cause. This phenomenon is called “atavism” and 
the plant is called an atavist. If the seeds of 
such plant are sown, probably few atavists, or 
none at all will appear in the progeny. It is 
classed as a sudden variation. 

If, now, we should find a plant exhibiting 
characteristics of a certain nature, and all of 
whose descendants showed these same character- 
istics coming perfectly true to seed, and kept 
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this up without need of selection, then this — 
would constitute a mutation. We have, there- — 
fore, ordinary fluctuating variations (due partly 
or wholly to differences in nutrition and external 
conditions); second, sudden variations, e.g., 
atavism, monstrosity, etc. (due to causes wholly 
unknown); if these should come true to seed 
they would be called mutations, otherwise not. 
A mutation is a sudden variation which comes, — 
true to seed, and it is believed that this alone 
can give rise to a new species. 


The prospects for the serious hybridist in 
Australia, are indeed promising. We have large 
numbers of native plants from which to evolve 
new types, and we are indeed fortunate in our 
climate, for we can successfully cultivate the 
majority of the Indian species of Dendrobes 
while the South American Cattleyas, Laelias, 
Zyzopetalums, Epidendrums, etc., grow in a 
climate almost parallel to our own. 


In conclusion I would like to plead with our 
growers to assist anyone interested in this fascin- 
ating section of the Orchid cult, by the dona- 
tion of flowers or seed, or even to the loan of 
a plant for the season, for it is only by mutual 
co-operation, that we in this young country may 
strive to equal, and eventually to pass, the 
standards set down by the English growers for 
new and more beautiful hybrids in all the dif- 
ferent genera. 


Amateur Orchid Cultivation in U.S.A. 


R. S. DAVIS, Major A.C. (U.S. Army ) 


@ A consideration of amateur orchid cultiva- 
tion in the U.S. requires a realization of the 
extreme climatic conditions encountered 
throughout the country and during a year. 
Further appreciation should also be given to the 
varied type shelters which are employed, and to 
those adventurous individuals, living in con- 
gested areas such as apartment houses, who cul- 
tivate plants in window boxes and Wardanian 
Cases (hot houses in miniature), instead of 
enjoying the advantages of a regular hot house 
no matter what its size may be. 

Climatic variations extend from situations in 
Florida smilar to the Brisbane area through 
regions comparable to Sydney, Melbourne and 
Tasmania, climaxing in the northern sections 
where winter temperatures fall to 30 degrees 
below zero (F.). Climatic deviations of this 
nature have resulted in localized modification 
of cultivation techniques to provide desired 
growing conditions and as a result numerous 


types of hot houses, shelters and window boxes 
or Wardanian Cases are designed and utilised. 

In Florida, along the Gulf of Mexico and in 
southern California the mean atmospheric tem- ’ 
perature is usually high enough to permit the 
growth of orchids utilizing a glass enclosed 
shelter without elaborate heating systems. How- 
ever, on those few nights when the tempera- 
ture may drop below 45 degrees (F.), intermit- 
tent heat is provided by various innovations. In 
some instances a small wood or coal stove which 
can be banked and allowed to burn slowly dur- 
ing the night is installed along with a stove 
pipe extending the length of the house to pro- 
vide a large heating surface insuring an even 
distribution of heat. Other installations employ 
oil or natural gas heaters incorporating circul- 
ating air or hot water systems. 

In cooler zones to the north low tempera- 
tures encountered at nights over an extensive 
period as well as during overcast days require 
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Why do Cymbidiums not flower freely 
im Sydmey? | 
R. BRUCE HOGG, Brunswick, Vie. 


See article was prompted by discussion on 
a, ae at a N.S.W. Orchid Society meet- 
tae seen admitting the low percentage 
Sate s a offered no reason for it. At the 
ir see to emphasise that this article is 
hen I al; it is purely theoretical but I hope 
eneficial discussion will result. 
ak. fees of my argument is going to be that 
mer edie: percentage in Melbourne is very 
Bek gher than in Sydney. In fact, one fully 
S at least one flower spike from every 


the i : i 
Installation of permanent intermittent auto- 


Matic : Z i 
ain Rae systems. Circulating hot water 
ar heaters are employed 
; ed and u om 
cautions ploy adequate pre 


ites ahen to assure correct humidity con- 
sanyeraite ae ee localities it is necs- 
avon: _ heating arrangements which may 
dtesaaei continually for some months with 
control, E a) and night automatic temperature 
reer fai er, precautions must be taken to 
innesetee ouse whenever possible eliminating 
ossibili y ventilation thereby decreasing the 
ity of heat escape. 
howe jaaustion in Ohio contains a pair of 
Hn salva Nnected by a large passage at one end, 
een bea co mattC systems are provided where- 
ingeee e. A thermostat controls the open- 
the root paee of the ventilating windows in 
coleue the houses as well as the heater for 
trols an ise Operation. A second system con- 
ture f, 3 arm which rings when the tempera- 
ae: to a serious low because of failure of 
This eee equipment or thermostatic control. 
not able SRS cine is most satisfactory if one is 
ever, the Be time for close supervision. How- 
ing toleoe ae amateur takes pleasure in tend- 
is ¢ of these chores himself and does not 
extensive system necessary. 
wits pears cial grower in the New York area 
and hrs 1Zes in raisng flowers for the market 
necessity Annee of 100,000 plants stressed the 
Ouses in pecxidipedalmest air tight glass 
te Ra we region in order to conserve the 
Perature a to maintain correct house tem- 
Sie au pupiiecence, compared with a glass 
one Ganieean ern California, is apparent when 
the ningite the method of glazing the glass. In 
ce -¢ast this must be accomplished with 
loose| ‘OWever, in the west the glass is placed 
Yin the frames and if any cracks occur in 


mature plant, provided that no action such as 
late potting has been taken to stop it from 
flowering. 
My observation tells me that Orchids fail to 
flower for one of four reasons:— 
1. That the plant is sterile. 
2. That the plant habitually makes foliage 
and bulbs without flower. 
3. That it was heavily divided and .repotted 
in the previous Spring. 
4, That the growths which normally throw 


the joints of woodwork it is not a serious con- 
sideration. 

Considerable controversy also continues re- 
garding the most satisfactory arrangement of 
benches and pots. Some individuals like the 
staggered system of shelves or steps while others 
believe that flat benches are best. While on the 
question. of the spacing of pots, many are of the 
opinion that they should be placed 2 or 3 (6 in. 
pots) to a square foot of shelf space. This 
arrangement is inducive to a very neat and 
healthy establishment. However, some of. the 
other growers find that they can successfully 
flower the plants even when the pots are 
cramped and touching. 

In southern California Cymbidiums may be 
grown in the ground under a lath house similar 
to a bush house. However, to successfully grow 
the intermediate and warm types of orchids 
amateur enthusiasts use different types of glass 
shelters, the most common of which is of a 
lean-to design which backs on to a garage or 
side of a house. Here the amateurs’ collections 
consist primarily of Cattleyas, including C. 
Trianae, C. Mossiae, C. labiata and some hybrids. 
Considerable interest is being developed in the 
cultivation of hybrids including those of Catt 
leyas, Cymbidiums, and Cypripediums and 
through this interest many amateurs have col- 
lections which include a few community pots of 
seedling hybrid plants. The remainder of the 
collection may contain some Dendrobiums, On- 
cidiums and possibly a Vanda or two, also 
Phalaenopsis and a few Cymbidiums. This group 
provides a very colourful display throughout the 
year, and from all indications, the fact that 
orchid growing is not mysterious but a fascin- 
ating activity is leading many amateurs into 
this interestng pastime. 
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the flower are not sufficiently mature 
when the flowering season arrives. 


Dealing with them in turn:— 

1.—Can be immediately passed aside. I have 
seen an odd sterile Cymbidium, but they are so 
rare as not to be a factor in this argument. 
Cattleyas, however, are very frequently sterile. 


2.—One frequently sees an enormous plant 
with dark geen foliage and many bulbs. We all 
know that this plant is sterile because it is over- 
fed and does not get enough sun and air. The 
obvious cure here is a change of position to 
one which makes life somewhat harder for 
the plant. 


3.—We must expect a plant which was heay- 
ily divided to miss one season’s flowering unless 
we have growing conditions which enable it to 
quickly recover from the shock it has receved. 
A month in bottom heat after repotting is the 
best cure I know. 


4.—Now we come to the main cause; that 
the flower growth is too immature when the 
flowering season comes. Having missed the flow- 
ering season such plants go into growth at 
once. I am keeping in mind the fact that in 
Melbourne the percentage of flower is higher 
than in Sydney, and will try in theory to dis- 
cover the reason by a comparison of growing 
methods in the two States. Obviously, this brings 
glass and heat versus outdoor growing into the 
argument. 


It is my opinion that a plant will recover 
from the shock of repotting much more quickly 
under glass with applied heat than would be 
the case in the open. Let us assume that the 
advantage here, measured in growing calories, 
equals one month; then the new growth under 
glass is theoretically one month older when the 
flowering season comes, and this would probably 
make all the difference. 


I do think that a certain amount of outdoor 
treatment helps a plant, but that should be 
given in the autumn when the new growth has 
grown its limit in height and is building up the 
subsequent bulb. 

Let us assume that potting is done in July, 
August and September. Even in Sydney those 
months can be so cold and wintery that the 
plant, deprived of its established root system, 
would remain dormant. Compare that plant in 
the open during those months with plants under 
glass where artificial conditions make them sub- 
limely unconscious of the cold weather outside. 
The difference, measured in growth calories, 
must be immense. Similarly, a plant which had 


‘the extra ventilation would relieve the house o 
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not been repotted will have lost a large numbet 
of growing calories during that cold weather, | 
and would not build up its new growths as well | 
as under glass. 


Another important factor is the rain which 
falls during those cold months. If saturated in 
cold weather, a plant will remain dormant until _ 
warmer weather comes. This would apply to 
large plants which have not been repotted and 
to a greater degre to those which have been 
disturbed. 


Sydney growers are fortunate in their clim- 
ate, for a small back yard will accommodate a 
large number of plants, but I think that here 
in Melbourne we can console ourselves that out 
climate forces us to use glass and heat, and as 
a result we get a higher percentage of flowers. 


In Sydney I have observed a high percentage 
of flower with Cattleyas, Slippers and other 
Orchids given glass house culture, but with 
Cymbidiums, just as free flowerers, they are 
puzzled by a low percentage of flowers, and it 
is my firm opinion that if they had glass and a 
little added heat through the winter, right to 
the time when cold weather is a thing of the 
past, all worry about a low percentage of flower 
would disappear. 

Cymbidiums are more free with their flowers 
in Melbourne than Cypripediums and Cattleyas. 
In Sydney, to my observation, Cattleyas and 
Cypripediums flower just as freely, if not more 
freely, under glass, than is the case in Melbourne, 
and yet in Sydney, while growing in the open, 
Cymbidiums do not average much more than 
half the percentage of flower than is the case 
in Melbourne. I think I am right in claiming 
that the annual occurrence of sun is greater in 
Sydney than Melbourne, and for that reason | | 
would expect a higher percentage of flower un- — 
less for some reason this advantage were coun- 
tered in some manner, and I think that is the 
check received during the cold months of winter 
and early spring. 

Finally, I would love to see some Sydney 
grower grow Cymbidiums entirely under glass, 
with heat on from the end of April until early 
November, using a glass house with much more 
ventilation than in Melbourne, but having that 
ventilation under control, so that when it is 
abnormally cold it can be closed to retain the 
heat from. the boiler. Naturally, blinds would 
be necessary to stop too great an accumulation 
of sun heat during the warm weather, but they 
would not need to shade as often as we do, for 
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A Wardian Case 


I. S. DAVIS, Major A.C. (U.S. Army ) 


eeuciiduals living in congested areas in large 
a of the United States enjoy the pleasure 
Of growing orchids in their homes and apartment 
Bai zy utlizing small hot houses or glass cases 
mat only called Wardian Cases. With such an 
gement -apartment dwellers can grow their 
plants in their rooms, small confined porches, 
ase in extended and enlarged window boxes, 
a ereby enjoy the extreme beauty and in- 
meee forms of lovely orchids. A Wardian 
aie is a term loosely applied to any case or 
ae ee sy for growing orchids, the dimen- 
aa of which are so small as to prohibit an 
tvidual from entering; in other words, a hot- 
Peawec miniature. For example, a case may 
-feet long, 24 feet wide and 3 feet high. 
: t SENS ORES be one constructed especially for 
ae pee or else a show case may be obtained 
eee ified to meet the requirements of the 
ur. Some people are fortunat enough to 
aan’ purchase a second hand show case, 
oe instrument cabinet, or an especially well- 
structed book case, which with a few slight 
Bier atons can be made readily applicable as 
were. vr house. Other amateurs feel the urge 
aR Sa and so by themselves, or with the 
ees of a cabinet maker, design and build 
a wn Wardian Case. Those so constructed 
usually built to conform with a certain de- 
coe or position, such as, a corner or 
corns ae addition, a Wardian Case may be 
iis ae y larger for use out of doors where 
seri uilt up on a bench and backed to a wall 
the house or garage. 
elec or not the case is modified or espe- 
ae ie for the occasion, there arise the 
ate pene eae factors of humidity, tempera- 
ae ay ation and light, requirements and 
Shires psa of the restricted size of the 
eu an usual sources of heat are electric 
conn elements, such as those employed in 
Sadie! irons, coffee pots or room heaters. In 
re ce where temperatures do not fall too 
ines in apartment houses which are main- 
0s ig a constant room temperature in the 
tie ae only internal heat necessary to main- 
chase a temperatures can be provided by an 
eae ight bulb. Correct temperature control 
tained by means of electric themostats. 
me hesie. small electric switches which auto- 
che a turns on and off with temperature 
tain ve uch switches may be pre-set to a cer- 
Mperature and then as the temperature 


falls below a certain point the switch will close 
and the heater will be on, to remain so, until the 
critical temperature is reached at which time the 
switch will open and the heater will go off. 
Wafer thermostats are used in electric chicken 
brooders while a larger type is employed for the 
temperature control of buildings. Either are 
usually available through a dealer of electric 
appliances or accessories. 

By the proper adjustment of the. space be- 
tween the doors of the cabinet correct ventila- 
tion may be obtained. In some instances when 
the Wardian cases are especially constructed the 
top as well as the front of the casé is hinged 
thereby providing easy access to the interior and 
an adequate means for ventilation. In other 
boxes it is found advisable to drill holes along 
the top and bottom of the side section to pro- 
vide a continual and easily regulated source for 
ventilation. 

As with a large glass house ventilation is a 
serious consideration and must be well regu- 
lated to assure a free movement of air and pro- 
hibit the formation of dew and drip at the same 
time provide against the case becoming dry. 

Humidity of the Wardian case is dependent 
upon a number of factors relative to other prob- 
lems such as temperature and ventilation con- 
trol. When electric heating elements are utilized 
there is a tendency for the cabinet to become 
excessively dry and threfore a pan of water or 
some absorbant material such as abestos should 
be placed near the heat source so that water 
will be evaporated when the heat is on. To main- 
tain a correct over all humidity in the case 
crushed rock and other absorbent material may 
be placed at the bottom of the cabinet, and 
kept moist through appropriate application of 
water. By careful observation of the results 
obtained with various techniques and methods 
apartment dwellers are able to determine the 
right procedure for their particular case and 
often attain fine results and produce some won- 
derful flowers. 

The control of the amount of light is of 
course dependent upon the choice of the loca- 
tion of the case and its aspect relative to win- 
dows and the sun. If the case is exposed to direct 
sunlight it will be necessary to shade it during 
a portion of the day. Whereas if the case is 
removed from a window and placed farther 
inside a room it will be necessary to keep the 
window unshaded all the time. 
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In choosing the type of species which one 
desires to grow in a Wardian case, it is neces- 
sary to consider the same factors which limits 
and influences the choice of plants for large hot 
houses. It is possible to have warm, medium and 
cool Wardian cases as it is to have warm, inter- 
mediate and cool hot houses. Therefore the 
choice depends a great deal upon those an indi- 
vidual wants to grow as well as those which 
grow well together. A further consideration is 
the limiting size of the case. Often a specimen 
plant is desired of some particular large specie 
and if it were placed in the case there would be 
little room for other plants. It is decidedly the 
best policy to grow smaller plants and thereby 
maintain a larger collection, 
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It is common to find that in a Wardian case 
there will be a number of Cattleya species asso- 
ciated with Oncidiums, Calanthe, Coelogyne, 
Dendrobiums, Laelia, and occasionally Vanda, 
Phajus, Lycaste and Epidendrum. Naturally 
there is a predominance of Cattleya species, for 
the flowers are so fine and the pleasure of their 
flowering and the possibility of their use flor- 
ally adequately repays the effort expended in 
their culture and care. Recently considerable 
interest has been developd in the propagation 
of orchids from seeds by means of the culture 
technique and it is not uncommon to encounter 
a number of flasks and seedling pots in a War- 
dian Case. 


More Heat for Cattleyas 


R. BRUCE HOGG, Brunswick, Vie. 


@ Over the last few weeks I have been ponder- 
ing on the provision of sufficient heat for my 
Cattleyas. There should be ample, but during 
the winter on a particularly frosty night the 
temperature occasionally drops as low as 45 deg., 
while it frequently gets as low as 50 deg. Also, 
I have been pondering on the cause of dead 
“eyes” on the back bulbs of Cattleyas and some- 
times on the leading bulb. I have quite a few of 
these dead “eyes” myself, but at a famous col- 
lection in Melbourne the heat was off during 
most of one winter and the condition of prob- 
ably the finest collection of Cattleyas in Aus- 
tralia was simply appalling, and they will take 
many years to recover. At first we thought that 
the “eyes” must have been burnt by too fre- 
quent or too strong a mixture of spray. The 
heating system was repaired, and now, two yars 
later, the plants have made a partial recovery. 
Similarly, I have lost a number of “eyes” and 
have been puzzled at the cause, some growers 
suggesting slugs or slaters or scale under the 
sheath covering the “eye.” Watching progress 
over a period, I am confident that this loss of 
“eyes” is due to the winter cold. I have noticed 
that the “eye” turns a dark brown colour but 
still retains its shape. This immediately rules out 
the slug or slater, for it would have to eat the 
outer covering with the “eye.” After a few 
months the outside covering will decay, and 
one is then left with a dark hollow cavity at the 
base of the bulb. Fortunately with me it has 
not yet assumed sufficient dimensions to be 
really serious, but I haye little doubt that many 
plants would have double, treble, or even quad- 
ruple leads, were it not for this fault. 


I am certain that it is nothing more or less 
than chill, for one cannot go past the evidence 
of the other collection which never had a dead 
“eye” before the heat failed in the winter. This 
collection is situated near the top of Mount Dan- 
denong where they would get much more frost 
than I do in Melbourne; hence their loss being 
so much greater than my own. On the contrary, 
growers with ample heat who also grow Cattle- 
yas never experience this dead “‘eye”’ trouble. 

I have determined to give my Cattleyas much 
more heat this winter and watch results. To do 
this I have the alternative of more and larger 
pipes or the saving of heat losses. I know that 
glass is almost a complete conductor of heat, 
and the idea came to me to partly insulate my 
glass in the winter and save heat, thus holding 
the desired temperature, rather than add more 
piping and use more fuel which is a perpetual 
cost. 

The insulation factor of glass is 1, while that 
of wool is .4. Thus, complete insulation of the 
glass with wool would save 60 per cent. of the 
heat losses through the glass, and since the heat 
loss through the concrete wall is not serious, I 
am confident that my experiment will be a suc- 
cess. 

With glass houses we use blinds to shade them 
during hot days in the summer. Why should we 
not use another set to insulate at night in the 
winter. I referred the matter to a well-known 
Melbourne engineer who specialises in this sub- 
ject, and he says it is sure to be a complete suc- 
cess if I make sure that the wind does not blow 
under the blinds, and a partial success if it does, 
so here goes. 
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ier yi make blinds from reject blanketing, 
mee cover one side with reject waterproofed 
malt the blanketing being on the glass side 
=a i canvas outside to turn the rain, for wet 

01 has only the same insulation value as glass. 


Bs blinds will roll up and down in the same 
arene the summer ones, but will be under- 
me them. On each side of the roof and at the 

i = I will fit angle irons so that when the 
: ind is down the blanket will rest snugly in 

e 
Wind, 


amd think that the result willl be too 
ea eat, but it will require only a little ex- 
Aras to learn just how far to lower the blinds 
arta ing to the weather. For example, on an 
Sieahie winter's night they may be only down 
ae ird, on a cold night two-thirds, and a 
al y night right down. They will not be low- 
i until after sunset, and will be raised very 
n after sunrise. 


I, : : ’ 

oe sure that readers will be interested in the 

ae t of the experiment, for in the warmer cli- 
ates further north it may mean fitting blanket 


Inds instead of heat. 


eoasendum: 16th April. Yesterday, the blan- 
re ae blinds were fitted. The night before 
Spite minimum temperature was §2 deg. in 
‘ a a fair fire; last night was much colder, 
sects were in the same position, but the 
1 mcr down and the fire deliberately left 
or. Pay ice of this the minimum temperature 
aie eg., and at 8 o’clock this morning the 
tae was comfortably warm. Thus the experi- 
ene 's an undoubted success and might indi- 
E as of great value to the large num- 
heat, ¢ §rowers who have glass but no applied 
cepa a by using this devise much of the gen- 
é €at from the previous day could be saved 
t that night. 


re I Sita WS Tae sata ATO ee 
A j 
Sents for the Australian Orchid Review” 


in Great Britain 


M 
®ssrs. B. F. Stevens & Brown Limited, 


New Ruskin House, 
28-30 Little Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1, 


a 

numbing stocks of current and back 

Otte of the “Australian Orchid 

cone Readers in Great Britain should 

Icate with them regarding their 
supplies. 


angle iron without interference from the. 
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@ “The Charm of Growing Orchids,” by 
P. A. Gilbert.—‘The Charm of Growing 
Orchids” is a book all Orchid growers should 
possess. It covers the culture of Orchids from 
the Australian standpoint in a volume of 230 
pages, well illustrated, and bound in full cloth. 
The author is particularly competent to write on 
the subject, as he has been growing orchids suc- 
cessfully for over 30 years. Until recently he 
was honorary editor of the “Australian Orchid 
Review” and in addition has contributed many 
articles on Orchid culture to the “Garden 
Lover.” His book covers the general manage- 
ment of Orchids with reference to the various 
groups and to miscellaneous types, vegetative 
propagation, seasonal control, flowering, exhib- 
itions, and societies. It is especially valuable to 
those who are just taking up Orchid culture. 


@ Readers of the A.O.R. who are not already 
members should make application for admis- 
sion to their local Society. Literature, lectures, 
and beautiful exhibits at monthly meetings. 


An Appeal 
R. BRUCE HOGG, Brunswick, Vic.. 


@ How many of our readers realise the effort 
necessary to the comparative few who subscribe 
to the pages of the Journal. As the years roll by 
it becomes increasingly difficult to find a suit- 
able subject matter for an article. I am confid- 
ent that among the large number growing Or- 
chids in Australia, there is much latent journal- 
istic ability being wasted, and I appeal for effort 
in this direction. Surely some of our readers 
must at times have an inspiration as to the sub- 
ject matter of an article. When that inspira- 
tion does happen td come, don’t let it just pass 
out of existence. Pick up your pencil and en- 
large upon it, then read it over a few times, and 
if satisfied, send it to the Editor. If worthy, he 
will publish it. If he does not publish it, the 
effort is not wasted, for you have gained valu- 
able experience in expression, and try again. We 
desire to build up the size of the Review, and 
must enlarge our list of contributors. 

If you feel that you are not sufficiently cap- 
able of expression, please write to the Editor 
indicating any subject matter which you may 
desire to have enlarged upon in the Journal. All 
our present writers are only too anxious to serve, 
but if we are to serve, you must help us by in- 
dicating just what you desire to read in the Jour- 
nal, which, after all is said and done, is your 
Journal, for it could not exist without your 
support. 
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NOW READY | 





A Cultural Table of 
Orehidaceous Plants 


by J. MURRAY COX 


This is one of the most ambitious works on Orchid Culture ever 
published; no book of this description has been produced anywhere 
since 1932. It is long overdue. 

The information contained in its 400 odd pages is right up to. 
the minute, and there are nearly 80 illustrations, 13 of them in full 
colour. 

The Table is comprehensive, embracing most genera and species 
known in a world-wide range of Orchids. Orchids are described and 
information given as to origin, natural conditions and the most suc- 
E cessful method of cultivation. : 
: There is a complete index which includes the correct botanical 
i nomenclature as well as synonyms, so that, where Orchids are known 
: by their popularly used names, they can be easily traced and referred 
: to in the text. In addition, there is a useful glossary of botanical terms. 

The Table, in fact, might aptly be regarded as an encyclopaedia 
of orchids which should be in the library of every Orchid lover. 


Price per copy: 4 guineas. 


As only a limited number of copies has been printed, subscribers 
should secure their book now. 


Lip 
iG 


Published by 


THE SHEPHERD PRESS 


=4y YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
B N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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The Significance of Awarded and 
Named Varieties of Orchids 


The mere fact that someone has put a second name on an Orchid may or may 
not mean anything. It all depends on when the variety was named, why it was 
named and who named it. Awarded varieties may be valuable or worthless, 
€pending on the date of the award and the reputation of the organization 
responsible for making the award. 
Without making any representations whatsoever as to their value, we are 
listing below some famous named and awarded varieties in the Rivermont 
collection. Additional lists will appear in forthcoming issues. At present we 
ave no duplicates of these plants for sale. 

e have many plants at Rivermont that have not been exhibited, and have 
not been given a second name which excel all or nearly all of the awarded and 
named varieties listed. 


CATTLEYAS AND ALLIED GENERA 

(Ch, Nina, var. Rivermont; C. Fulvescens, Westonbirt var., F.C.C., R.H.S.; C. Innocence, var. 
Seri tes C. Trianae, var. Grand Monarch; C. Snowmaiden, var. Everest; C. Loddigesii alba, 
tanley's var., F.C.C., R.H.S.; C. Dinah, A.M., R.H.S.; C. Solario, var. Empress; C. Edithae, 
Boe White Empress, F.C.C., R.H.S.; C. Lady Veitch, var. Rivermont; C. Lorna, var. magnifica; 
Mh Mrs. R. Paterson, F.C.C., R.H.S.; Blc. Capella, var. aurensis; Ble. Daffora, var. Ceres; Blc. 
Aprica, var, Moonbeam; Lc. Wiloden, var. perfecta; Lc. St. Gothard, A.M.; Ble. Xanthea, var. 
Aureo-grandis: Lc. Sunburn, var. Soleil d'Or; Ble. Nigeria, A.M., R.H.S.; Le. Babylon, var. 
"imson Flame; Lc. Guinevere, var. grandiflora; Lc. Orange Beauty, var. Apollo; Lc. Snowdrift, 
Ce Empress, A.M., R.H.S.; Blc. Beatrice, var. Regina; Ble. Orange Glory, var. Rosalind; Slc. 

®0patra, A.M., R.H.S. ws 


CY MBIDIUMS 
Cym. Flamingo, var. nobilior, F.C.C., R.H.S.; Cym. Carmen, var. Rose Queen; Cym. Jungfrau, 
var. Enchantress; Cym. Alexanderi, var. album, F.C.C., R.H.S.; Cym. Delvsia, var. Red. Queen; 
Ym. Goosander, var. exquisitum, A.M., M.O.S.; Cym. Gottianum, Westonbirt, var., A.M., 
T1.3.i Cym. Jason, var. Golden Beauty. ; 
CYPRIPEDIUMS 
pyP: Golden Gleam, var. Orebus; Cyp. Balaclava, var. Grand Vizier; Cyp. Charmaine, Weston- 
Mey var., A.M., R.H.S.; Cyp. Leonora, var. Amaranth, A.M., R.H.S.; Cyp. Peridot, var. Eau 
ti Cyp. Eventide, var. Marvel. i 
ales year we shall advertise the finest selection of seedlings and adult plants 
at we have yet been able to offer our customers. Inquiries should reach us 
any time after March |. 


We understand that regulations will not permit us to ship plants to Australia at this time. 

a ; advertisement, which is a duplicate of advertisements appearing in the American Orchid 
ety Bulletin and other Orchid publications, is reproduced here just to remind our Australian 
rehid &rowing friends that we are still doing business and growing seedlings. 


CLINT McDADE AND SONS 


RIVERMONT ORCHIDS 


BOX 831 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, U.S.A. 
CLINT McDADE EVEREST McDADE NEIL McDADE* JOHN LINES 


*Now serving in the Armed Forces 
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| SHOWY 
INDIAN ORCHIDS 


Lowest Retail and Wholesale Lists on Orchids 
and Bulbs on request. 


POST FREE OFFERS 


25 Different Showy Orchids occ 50/- 
50 = 4 s : 100/- 
12 Selected Dendrobiums .... 30/- 
12 Gymbidiumsteesseressctestecst 40/- 





Cypripedium Fairieanum, per 100 ...... £13/10/- 
Vanda Teres, per 100 es 5/410 / 
Lilium Wallichianum, per 100 ..........0. £5/10/- 


GLADIOLUS—best Australian. Giant Flowering 
Mixed, first-sized corms, per 100, £2; per 
1000, £15. Cormlpts, £5 per 10,000. Picardy, 
per 1000 £20. Postage extra. 


THE GARDEN SERVICE 


8} Mile, KALIMPONG,- 
Dist.: DARJEELING (INDIA) 





BOOKS 


ORCHID CULTURE IN CEYLON. Edited by Soysa, 
1943, coloured plates, etc. This delightful book is of 
interest to Orchid Growers, dealing with hybridization, 
diseases and pests, fragrance, etc. Orchids dealt with 
can be grown in Victoria and New South Wales, £2/15/- 
VICTORIAN ORCHIDS (Dickens), 2/6, post, 2d. 
THE ORCHIDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES (Rupp), 
9/-, post 4d., soft cover edition, 6/-. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
ORCHIDS (Rogers), 1/6, post, 3d. 


Stocks of second-hand works on Orchids, Natural History, 
Early Aust., Art, Collecting, etc. 


Catalogue on application. Also available, special 
list of new Gardening Books 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 
457c¢ BOURKE STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1. 


Notice to Advertisers 





All enquiries as to Advertising space 
should be addressed to the publishers: 


AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW 


SHEPHERD & NEWMAN PTY. LTD. 


YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
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INDIAN ORCHIDS 


Cypripedium Insigne from £19 to £22, Vanda Coertlach 
deeper blue, from £18 to £20 per 100 large plants, post 
paid. 


For Amateurs— Special collections, consisting of only 


showy varieties for £2, £3, and £6. Post paid. 
Apply for Wholesale Trade List. 


INDIAN ORCHID NURSERY 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, INDIA 









EAST INDIAN ORCHIDS 


We can furnish at present Cypripedium Insigne and 
Vanda Coerulea of special types which have found ap- 
preciation the world over for the quality of their flowers. 


Catalogue (pre-war) and attractive trade list airmailed 
for 3/- stamps. 


We consider exchange. 
Collection of 36 Orchids for £5. Post paid. 


THE STANDARD NURSERY (Regd.) 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, (AOR) INDIA 






WANTED 
CYMBIDIUM BACK BULBS 


' in variety, with strong dormant eyes, or made-up 
leaved bulbs—10 or 100. List names and color 
with price. 


ALSO 
BOOKS ON ORCHIDS 
Give Author, Title, Date, Condition, Price 
GREENOAKS 
2545W. 5th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 













BOOKS ON ORCHIDS 


Cacti and other Succulent plants, new 
and used. Also other Botanical books. 


Send for catalog. Payments handled 
locally. 


""BOOK-MARK" 


825 Elyria Drive, Los Angeles, 31, Calif., U.S.A. 
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The Orehid Society of N.S.W. 


Meets every month on the last Thursday in Royal Empire Society Hall, 3rd Floor, 
17 Bligh Street, Sydney, at 8 p.m. Visitors welcomed. 


Patron: President: Hon. Secretary: 
jupen ts Honour E. A. HAMILTON B. JESSOP 
Kpoveneta ieee 16 Hercules St. 18 Hercules St. 

WARRAWEE, N.S.W. CHATSWOOD, N.S.W. CHATSWOOD, N.S.W. 
Hon, Treasurer: Hon. Asst. Treasurer: Hon. Editor: 
JOHN BISSET W. FAHEY W. WORTH 

ne Wareemba ‘Street, 1 Woolcott Street 4 Ward Street 

BBOTSFORD, N.S.W. WAVERTON, N.S.W. WILLOUGHBY, N.S.W. 
Phone WA1124 *Phone XB3795 Phone: JA1533 


The dates of the next meetings of the Society are as follow: 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27th 
THURSDAY, JULY 25th AUGUST 29th 


The Queensland Orchid Society 


Patron: 
His Excellency, Col. the Rt. HON. SIR LESLIE ORME WILSON, 
P.C., G.C.S.L, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., D.S.O, 


LT Hon. Secretary: d Hon. Treasurer: 
E. J. BEARD T. C, HARVEYSON _J. LEWIS 
*81 Queen St. G.P.O. Box 2002 X Ghee ane 
BEREAN BRISBANE BRISBANE 


FRID The dates of the next meetings of the Society are as follow:— 
AY, JUNE 14th FRIDAY, JULY 12th | FRIDAY, AUGUST 9th 


"eh Place: Miniature Rifle Range Building, Boundary Street, Brisbane. 
eetings held on the Second Friday of each month. Visitors are welcome. 





The Victorian Orchid Club 


pace on the third Monday in each month (January excepted), in the Indepen- 
nt Church Hall, Collins Street, Melbourne, at 8 p.m. Prospective members 
welcome. 


MON The dates of the next meetings of the Club are as follow: 
DAY, JUNE 24th MONDAY, JULY 15th MONDAY, AUG. 19th 


President: Vice-President: Hon. Secretary: 

- R. VICK B. R. HODGINS G. E. FLOYD 
ei Northcote Avee., 547 Moreland Road, 25 Grandview Road 
NTERBURY, 7A, © ESSENDON, W.5. BRIGHTON, S.5. 

Phone WE2365 Phone FUS5270 "Phone, X4996 


Hon. Treasurer: A. C. DREDGE, 169 Cochrane Street, Elsternwick, S.4. 





Wholly Set up, 
W. Worth, Hon. Editor. 
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More about Awarded and Named 
Varieties of Orehids 


Our correspondence reveals that the manner'in which orchids are named is somewhat confusing 
to beginners. Most beginners have already grown iris, day lilies, roses, or some other kind 
of plants, and when a plant has a name, that name usually distinguishes it from all other 
plants. This is not true as far as orchids are concerned. 


All of the seedlings which come out of a seed pod are given the same name, and other growers 
who make a cross with parents of the same name must use the original name. 


Even in primary crosses there can be a great difference in the color and appearance of 
orchids of the same name. In the third and fourth generations they are sometimes so differ- 
ent in appearance that the most expert person would find no resemblance between two plants 
bearing the Same name. 


Threfore, in order to positively identify a certain plant, this plant must be given a second 
name. Generally speaking, experienced growers add second names only to their finest var- 
ieties. In buying a plant with a second name it is important to know who named it and when 
it was named. By the same token, in buying awarded varieties, it is important to know when 
the award was made and by what organization. 


Without making any representations as to their value, we are listing here several well known 
named and awarded varieties in the Rivermont collection. We have many plants at River- 
mont that have not been exhibited and have not been given a second nam which excel all or 
nearly all of the awarded and named varieties listed. 


List Number 2 


CATTLEYAS AND ALLIED GENERA 


C. Royal Purple, A.M.; C. Wembley, var. Superba; C. Frolic, var. Plumosa; C. Lorna, var. 
Corona, A.M.; C. Edithae, var. Everest; C. Fabia, var. Red Admiral; C. Trianae, car. Princess 


Mary; C. Trianae alba, Verdonck's var.; C. Everest, var. superbissima; C. gigas, var. Firmin - 


Lambeau; C. Belgica, var. Flambeau; Lc. Berenice, var. Purple Queen; Lc. Elinor, A.M., R.H.S.; 
Le. Hassallii alba, Cowan's var., F.C.C., R.H.S.; Le. Queen Mary, var. gloriosa, F.C.C., M.O.S.; 
Le. Adonis, var. gloriosa; Ble. Caligula, var. Magnifica, F.C.C., R.H.S.; Bc. Xanthedo, var. 
Rex; Bc. Olna, var. White Queen; Le. Anubis, var. Meteor; Slc. Soulange, var. Shelia; Lc. 
Cassandra, var. majestic; Lc. Coquette, var. fascination; Blc. Galatea, var. Empress; Bc. Prin- 
cess Patricia, var. Falstaff; Lc. Eunice alba, var. Constance, A.M., R.H.S. 


CYMBIDIUMS 


Cym. Nefertiti, var. White Wings; Cym. Parnassus, var. Cloth of Gold; Cym. Pearl, var. mag- 
nificum, F.C.C., R.H.S.; Cym. Phryne, var. Flamingo, A.M., R.H.S.; Cym. Thelma, A.M., R.H.S.; 
Cym. Thora, var Empress, A.M., R.H.S.; Cym. Sunrise, var. Ruby; Cym. Alexanderi Westonbirt, 


'F.C.C., R.H.S. 
CYPRIPEDIUMS 


Cyp. Lady Oliver, var. Angela; Cyp. General Wavel, var. Magna; Cyp. Audrey King, var. St. 
Albans; Cyp. Blenheim, var. magnificum; Cyp. Chrysostom, var. Richard Fort, F.C.C., Cyp. 
Ambition, Exbury var.; Cyp. Robert Patterson, var. Westminster. 

At present we have no duplicates of the above listed plants for sale. This year we are adver- 
tising a wider selection of seedlings and adult plants than we have yet been able to offer our 
customers heretofore. 


CLINT MeDADE AND SONS 
RIVERMONT ORCHIDS 


BOX 831 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
CLINT McDADE EVEREST McDADE NEIL McDADE* - JOHN LINES 


*Now serving in the Armed Forces 
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¢. H. DEANE’S | 
Annual Orehid Exhibition 
Will be held, as in previous years, in 


4 i 
; H 
: 
ANTHONY HORDERNS’ FINE ART GALLERY 
on 
SEPTEMBER 25th, 26th, and 27th 
3 
i 
i i 
: : 
H 1 
H H 


C. H. DEANE 


Girrahween Nurseries 
190 WOLLONGONG RD. ARNCLIFFE 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. - TEL. LX1106 


In Advertisin aks ola 


the element of time is one to be reckoned 
with—as it has important underlying effects, 
particularly on the volume of future business. 


Efficient process engraving is an effective 
ally when up against ''time.' Turning to the 
fine art studios at 89 William Street, you 


SN WW AS are sure of RESULTS not EXCUSES in the 
TN! : hour of urgency. 


AV. Vise A free enterprise, not process engraving 
as a sideline, a progressive organisation 


noted for the consistent quality of its 
work—maintained by 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING ART COMPANY PROPRIETARY LIMITED 


8 9 wm oO kkdIA Sealy GROVE) SE eel: Meat Sy, s¥2 IDE INSZES AY: 


On Time and in Step with Advertising 








GRAND ORCHID EXHIBITION 


in aid of the Rachael Forster Hospital 


by JOHN: BISSETT 
in MARK FOY'S EMPRESS ROOMS on » 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th 
£300 in Prizes and Cups — Admission Free — For full particulars ring 


; (Evenings) JA8906 
VON BISSETT wuascey Phone watizs 


Read “The Charm of Growing Orchids,’ by P. A. Gilbert—Price 21/- (post 1/-) 
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CARE YOUR ORCHIDS with PESTOXOL. 


(LIQUID) 
“PESTOXOL" js specially suited for the treatment of Orchids and has been proven by actual . 


tests in the bush-house and green-house. iene é 
PESTOXOL" destroys Scale, Thrips, Red Spider, Green and Black Fly, Mealy Bug, Caterpillar, 


Blight, etc., and is perfectly safe in use not only on Orchids, but on Ferns and tender green- ‘ 
Ouse plants. - 
10oz. Bottles ....... 2/6 each. 4 gallon Jars ........ 16/6 each 
k All Orchid Dealers and Seedsmen 
: 98 Castlereagh Street 
F. H. FAULDING & CO. LTD. REDFERN PARK, SYDNEY 


and Adelaide, Perth, Melbourne, Brisbane, and London (Eng.) » 
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Veteran Grower 
Founded Queensland Orchid Society 


@ Mr. E. J. Beard, life member by honour of 
the Queensland Orchid Society, was unanimously 
elected President of the Society at the Thirteenth 
Annual Meeting. Thus the founder of the 
Society, and first president has again been 
honoured by being the first to be voted to the 
presidential chair for the second time. His work 
for the Society has included many years as a 
member, and for the past four years he has acted 
as honourary treasurer. 


Mr. Beard, who is in his eightieth year, started 
collecting Orchids at the age of sixteen, and 
built his first bush house in 1890. He formed 
the original Queensland Orchid Society in 1900, 
and was the first president. The Society func- 
tioned until 1905 and then lapsed until 1933 
when it was reformed by Mr. Beard with a 
membership of thirty which has since grown to 
upwards of two hundred members. 


Born at Fortitude Valley, Brisbane, in 1867, 
Mr. Beard went to the Upper Coomera district 
at the age of 11 and there developed an interest 
in wild flowers and native Orchids, which laid 
the foundation of a hobby that has resulted in 
many friendships, and one of the most interest- 
ing Orchid collections in Australia. Through 
correspondence, and by personal visits, growers 
from Englend, Java, Malaya, Borneo, New 
Guinea, North Queensland, Mexico and America 
have shared their interests with Mr. Beard. 


At his home in Perrott Street, Paddington, 
overlooking the city of Brisbane, the terraced 
garden has picked sites devoted to Orchid cul- 
ture by the provisions of bush house, cool house, 
and hot house, while many specimens, particu- 
larly vandas, cymbidiums, and epidendrums, are 
grown in the open garden. In fact, it is main- 
tained that two of these latter (O’Brienianum 
and Boundii) which flourish abundantly in 
Brisbane result from two plants grown by Mr. 
Beard. Although a mathematician of note, 
“EJ.” admits that he has “lost count’ of the 
numbers of the various species and plants in his 
collection. 

A visit to England with Mrs. Beard in 1913 
presented an opportunity for studying several 
famous Orchid collections, and, sealed friend- 
ships which have resulted in much of interest, 
both for himself and members of the Queens- 
land Orchid Society. At the present time, Mr. 
Beard has on order for the Society two hundred 
and fifty Cattleya hybrids, the last consign- 





, Mr. E. J. BEARD, 
with plant of B.L.C. Lady Stevenson. B.L.C. 
Janet x C. Mossiae Alba in flower. 
Photo. Telegraph, Brisbane. 


ment of which was received from England in 
1938. Much American interest in Mr. Beard’s 
collection was awakened by a film taken several 
years ago, illustrating the methods and results 
of this most energetic grower, who employs no 
labour in tending what is only one of his many 
hobbies. When his business takes him away from 
home for a time, Mrs. Beard, who shares his 
enthusiasm, attends to the watering as per 
instructions. 


Seme idea of the remarkable stamina enjoyed 
by this veteran enthusiast may be gained by 
considering not only the work involved by his 
love of Orchids, but that he remains “in harness” 
in the city, not even requiring spectacles for 
any occasion, his excellent sight and penman- 
ship placing him as one of the few, young or 


old, who can write The Lord’s Prayer twice on 


a “threepenny bit.” 
Mr. Beard’s other interests have been and still 
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Notes for Novices 
T. H. JAMES, Hazelbrook, N.S.W. 


© No doubt there are very many who, like 
Myself, welcome the passing of winter and the 
attival of spring. To me there is always some- 
thing inspiring in watching the gradual resurg- 
nce of new life in the plants in _ spring 
Particularly in our own special hobby—Orchids. 
With all the specialised groups of plants that 
are now being cultivated, even such glass house 
Subjects as Ferns, Begonias, etc., there are general 
tules for successful culture, but no such rules 
Can be set down for Orchids and therein lies 
ae the factors which makes them such a 
asCinating subject. The knowledge of handi- 
aps to be surmounted such as the great variety 
" natural growing conditions, the effect on 
abits of the intense hybridisation, which necessi- 
tates the Orchids being treated as individuals, 
the general need to provide a single house for 
these diverse types give a zest to Orchid growing 
Which js singular. 
© the novice who essays to try his or her 
and at genera other than Cymbidiums the 
andicaps will soon appear, but there is always 
the knowledge of experienced growers in the 
Various Orchid Societies and the pages of this 
Journal at your disposal, so do not hesitate to 
Seek assistance if in doubt. 
As far as Cymbidiums and Cypriepediums are 
Concerned most of the repotting will or should 
ave been completed ere this. If not, get it done 
quickly, Delay would mean a late start with 
new growth and consequently insufficient time 
°r new bulbs to mature and produce flowers. 
hey will not require watering every day. Spray 
the foliage every evening. I wonder how many 
took my suggestion to prepare composts ahead. 
re Light.—September is too early to worry 
Yermuch about shading, but towards the end of 
the month it will need attention. I do not know 
Rage many use blinds these days, but in 
cases they will need to be brought into use 


SS 
‘re numerous. His sporting activities have in- 
cluded Amateur Athletics, Cycling, Football, 
Cricket and to-day, Bowls. He was Foundation 
ember and served on the first committees of 
€ following, and of which he is now a life 
mMember:—The Queensland Rugby Union, 
4eensland Umpires Association and the 
Ueensland Cricket Association of which he was 
2 Cretary for twenty-five years. He is also 
rheitled to wear the Life Membership Badge of 
© Brisbane Cricket Ground. 


again. Personally I do not like them as shading 
in summer, but they would be useful on cold 
winter nights to retard loss of warmth. Apart 
from blinds I would again suggest the spray 
pump. Make a thin paste of lime and water, 
pass through a fine sieve and add about half a 
pint of raw linseed oil to two gallons of mixture. 
Apply it on a calm day. 

Ventilation.—All ventilators may now be 
opened except on the windy side should cold 
winds develop, as is not unlikely, during Sep- 
tember or hot winds in late October and 
November. : 

Watering.—General—New growth will be 
commencing now and watering will also have to 
commence, at first sparingly until October and 
then it should be given copiously. In September 
water plants on sunny mornings only, but floors 
and benches every day except when raining. 
Also water very sparingly plants that may be 
still dormant. Both in glass house and bush 
house the aim should be to increase humidity. 
From October on water in the evening and over 
foliage as well as in the morning. Damp floors 
and benches as often as possible. 


Cattleyas.—Under cool house treatment new 
growth is generally later than in heated houses 
and September will be early enough to repot 
where necessary. I believe they should be re- 
potted at least every three years. After that 
period the best of composts break down. Being 
confined in vessels the roots have to put up with 
what they are being grown in instead of having, 
as in nature, the ability to roam where ere they 
wish. As their roots, in nature, are mainly 
exposed to the light and air, it will be understood 
that confinement in a damp decaying compost 
is not healthy. A Cattleya which was exhibited 
at a recent meeting of the Orchid Society of 
New South Wales reminded me of a sad personal 
experience. When living at Longueville I had a 
number of Cattleyas which were growing and 
flowering luxuriently. An Orchid friend who 
visited me on one occasion on being informed 
that some had been in the same vessels for about 
7 years, urged repotting. As they were doing 
so well. I thought otherwise. The following 
winter was wet and cold and to my dismay I 
noticed the bulbs shrivelling badly and then 
found that the compost had broken down into 
soil and practically all roots were dead. The 
exhibit mentinoed above was in the same con- 
dition as mine before they collapsed and I 
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noticed that the compost was practically all soil. 
I gave him the advice given to me, but it was 
not appreciated, in fact, I believe it was resented. 
I trust his plants have not suffered. As in the 
past I advise no moss or other matter that would 
retain moisture over long in the compost. 
Repotting is generally done immediately root 
action is noticed, but it should not be delayed 
much after September. There are two aspects of 
repotting according to whether it is desired to 
build up specimens or to increase the number 
of individual plants. If specimens are required, 
place in larger pot after removing all dead roots 
and old compost. Sever the rhizome between 
the third and fourth bulbs from front and 
leave.undisturbed. This cutting should be done 
every year to plants not requiring repotting. 
Water sparingly for two weeks after repotting. 
In October top with live moss, but do not 
allow it to become too luxurient and keep it 
away from the base of bulbs. When repotting, 
drainage should occupy about one third of the 
. pot and compost should be to the top or even a 
little higher in centre, Rhizomes should not 
be below the top of pot. Generally pots are 
more suitable than baskets. See that plants are 
very firmly staked. 
Dendrobiums.—These require high humidity 
during spring and summer, so top with live moss 
and water copiously morning and evening. 
Water overhead. Composts for Cattleyas and 
Dendrobiums—black Todea fibre, tan bark from 
which fine portion has been sifted or Polypodium 
or mixtures of these. Dendrobiums do not like 
overpotting. 
In the last issue I referred to Den. Wardianum 
which I consider the most beautiful of all. This 
is particularly a bush house subject. It requires 
abundance of water during spring and summer, 
that is, keep the pots saturated and provide all 
light possible short of direct sunlight. There 
are.a number of easily grown attractive Den- 
drobiums in the yellow shades such as Den. 
densiflorum and Den.  thrysiflorum which 
resemble sprays of gold or gold and cream 
Wistaria and Den. chrysotoxum. They have a 
weakness, however, in being short lived; a week 
to ten days, but still worth while. For those who 
have heated houses there is a particularly fine 
species, D..Formosum giganteum, a large white 
flower of excellent form. 
' Thunias will now be moving. Cut away old 
dead bulbs and roots and repot in a rich, light 
mixture, but do not pack hard. Stake well and 
water very sparingly until new growths are 
about two inches high. Then water very freely. 
Grow in full sunshine. 
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Cypripediums 
WALLY FAHEY, Waverton, N.S.W. 


@ We are now in September and most of our 
Cypripediums have finished flowering, only a 
few of the very late ones would be in flower 
now. 


It has ben a great season for Cypripediums. 
When you think back on our Cypripediums 
Show in July you must admit the Cypripedium 
is becoming very popular. We find more are 
growing them and the quality ‘of the flowers 
seem to be improving all the time. At our 
monthly meetings too, starting from June right 
up to now we have seen some wonderful flowers. 


I hope you have attended to your plants that 
have already flowered, and cleaned them up and 
repotted them correctly for you have the grow- 
ing season ahead and you need to take every 
advantage to have the plants all set and happy 
for the Summer months, 


It is important that Cypipediums that have 
flowered should be repotted by this month, if 
not you will miss the best of the growing 
season, which is essential to get the best out of 
Cypripediums. When repotted, plants should be 
sprayed with water on leaves only and placed 
on the shaded side of the house for a couple of 
weeks. From September onwards as the weather 
gets warmer you can increase the watering, 
especially plants potted in tan bark alone which 
would stand watering twice a day during the 
summer months. 


You will have noticed during the season plants 
growing in many mixtures, tan bark, fibre and 
bark, leaf mould and coarse sand, black fibre 
and moss, all seem to have served well, but what- 
ever compost you decide upon, you will have to 
control the watering to suit each type of compost 
and drainage. 


The plants should have more shading during 
the summer months than they have had in the 
winter and more ventilation, damping down of 
the floor of your house will help to give the 
conditions these plants like during the Summer. 

I had the pleasure of visiting a few of the 
Newcastle collections of Cypripediums during 
the flowering season and must say I saw some 
fine blooms and plants grown very well in 
different composts. So after all it probably does 
not matter much what compost is used, the main 
items are:—Clean fresh material, good drainage 
and ventilation, correct watering which will also 
ensure a humid atmosphere, and shading. 
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The Quiz Corner 
Conducted by Dr. 0. R. KIDD 


© Ouestion—I have noticed small round white 
scales on the leaves of my Cattleyas. These I 
have found hard to get rid of especially as they 
are sunk into a little depression on the leaves. 
Also I have noticed scale around the eyes of the 
Plant when the papery sheath is stripped off. 
Is this the same scale? Can you tell me an effect- 
Ive means to get ‘rid of this pest? 


__ Answer—The two scales you mention are 
identical. On the leaves they are solitary and 
the destruction they produce is local and the 
Underlaying tissues shrink, hence the depression 
In the leaf, 

In more confined and protected areas such as 
the cleft at the leaf base where the sheath arises 
and its stump is left the scale clusters into dense 
Colonies and the destruction here is more at the 
main vital tissues and its effect is generally 
exhibited throughout the leaf rather than on a 
small local area of the leaf. 

Under the old Jeaf sheath the scale finds its 
Maximum protection and multiplies rapidly in 
Perfect security and often quite unnoticed until 
the poor health of the plant. calls for urgent 
Mvestigation. When this occurs at the rhizome 
Or the primary segment of the old leaf sheath 
then: the most tender part of the plant becomes 
’n easy prey to the insidious ravages of this pest. 
Tf left untreated the eyes become destroyed and 
the future growth of the plant from last year’s 

ulb becomes impossible and the plant leads into 

new growth from some bulb other than the 
eading one if there is a viable eye. If there is 
0 viable eye then the plant refuses to lead and 
ultimately dies, 
_ Ifyou see an isolated scale on the leaf be sure 
It ts. an, indication of other scale on the same 
Plant or adjacent plants and search most care- 
fully, for it. If you see a plant leading from any 
ulb other than the leading bulb look for scale 
°©.wet rot in the eyes of the leading bulb. 

Tfsyou see the leaf looking yellow, limp or 
wrinkled andi with a loss of its bright sheen, look 
Or'scale at thei base of the leaf and old flower 
Sheath, 

The cure does not. rest with simple spraying on 
Hi} ‘isolated occasion nor indeed on frequent 
‘Praying unless the spray can actually contact 
the scale, Even then: doubt if a non-toxic spray 
'S'effective on the adult scale. In my experience 
“here <is but one cure) | 

Irst strip every bulb and the rhizome between 


the bulbs of the thin papery sheath that envelops 
them after the bulb has become full grown. Its 
major purpose of protecting the soft young leaf 
has been served. Under our glass house con- 
ditions of culture it is useless and in fact a 
menace as no one can guarantee that all scale 
has been completely eliminated from their plants 
or some recent plant introduction has not pro- 
vided a new focus for reinfection that will 
gradually spread. 

Next, to a half a pint of water, add one desert- 
spoon of Albarol (a white water miscible oil) 
and one desertspoonfull of Pestoxol. Scrub’ the 
plants, leaf by leaf, bulb by bulb with a tooth- 
brush dipped in this solution and so mechanically 
remove most of the scale. Allow to dry and do 
not water for at least two days. From then on 
spray at no greater length than at ten day inter- 
vals at least three times. After this a spray once 
a month: or even two months (for Cattleyas) 
should be sufficient. As a spray’ use’ Pestoxol 
10 ozs., Albarol 2 ozs. in one and a half gallons 
of water. . om a es OEY 

The same treatment applies to any plant and 
certainly any new plant before it is introduced 
into your glass house. _ Pa tics Cea 

It will also take care of the thrip, the other 
major pest in Orchid culture, Plants such as 
Cypripediums, Miltonas and allied species, require 
spraying at least once a month. 

Scale is spread by the natural migratory 


‘habit of the infant pest and its dissemination is 


assisted by ants and other insects, 


Zygopetalum.—This is a gross feeder and 
makes much root. Would stand repotting every 
year. Cymbidium mixture would serve. Should 
be grown with Cymbidiums. Water freely. 


_ Phaius are also gross feeders and during spring 
and summer should be kept saturated. Repot in 
September in large vessels, well drained, in Cym- 
bidium mixture with extra old cow manure. In 
warm districts place among Cymbidiums, but 
elsewhere in cool glass house with good light. _ 


Lycaste.—Pot in Cymbidium mixture and 
grow among them. Water freely and provide 
all light possible except direct sunlight. 

The last four items and Cymbidiums should 
receive weak liquid manure about every two 
weeks, . j ed u EKG Dotadaeaeyn. Eaek the) 
- Be sure that all pots are well drained.-T. H. J. 
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Tan Bark 


J. W. HORSLEY, Willoughby, N.S.W. 


@ Yan-Bark to-day is becoming a very necessary 
commodity with the grower of Orchids inAust- 
ralia and I think at this juncture we should 
understand what tan-bark is, and where it comes 
from. It really is the bark stripped from the 
Acacia (Mimosaceae). Men who go out to 
procure this bark are called strippers’ and thor- 
oughly understand the art of stripping a tree of 
90 per cent. of its bark without killing the tree. 
One thing is predominent and of the utmost 
importance and it is this: the sap of the tree 
must be up, or the bark will be absolutely useless. 

When stripped the bark is thoroughly dried 
in preparation for the grinding mill. This rotary 
mill travelling at a very high speed is composed 
of a series of beaters which gives us the bark in 
small pieces just as the grower of Orchids needs 
it. It is at this stage full of tannic acid and 
ready for the tanner. 

The tanner who treats the bark places it in 
huge pits or vats and then covers it with water. 
In some cases hot water is used and in other 
cases cold water is preferable. The process of 
leaching has begun and the tannic acid is ex- 
tracted into the water. This process as a rule 
lasts for about a fortnight or three weeks in cold 
water, but is accomplished more quickly when 
hot water is used. 

_ The better class of bark usually called the 

Blackwattle yields as high as 40 per cent. tannic 
acid. 


I would like to mention at this point that I. 


believe that the bark leached in cold water 
would be more preferable for Orchids, having a 
greater acid content. Strangely enough the best 
class of bark comes from South Australia where 
it is cultivated and tended, Naturally this bark 
commands an ever ready sale and fetches more 
advanced prices. _ 

Some years ago the South African Govern- 
ment procured quantities of this seed and have 
now built a wonderful industry shipping thous- 
ands of tons back to Australia and to the 
different Countries of the World. As a tanner 
myself I would like to mention that yet another 
industry is slipping through our fingers. 

After leaching the bark it becomes to the 
Tanner a by-product of no further use to him. 
It is now ready for sale. 

There are some thirteen varieties of Acacia in 
Australia which are suitable for leather tanning. 
Of this number the Blackwattle (Binervata) is 
easily the best for tanning and I believe the best 


for Orchids owing to its nutty nature and acid 
content. Although only a novice myself in the 
growing of orchids I have tried tan bark in quite 
a number of ways. My greatest experience was 
with a Vanda Coerulea which was potted for 
me by a professional. I fussed about with it for 
about two years and to my chagrin I could see 
the plant gradually fading away. One day in 
desperation I pulled the plant from its pot 
throwing away the fibre. I filled the pot with 
tan-bark and deposited my Vanda in the pure 
bark saying to myself, “kill or cure.” To my 
amazement my seemingly dead plant started on 
a new lease of life. It threw out a new growth 
and then a new root as thick as a lead pencli 
and has never looked back. It is now firmly 
established and quite worth looking at. 

As I belong to a family who were among the 
earliest settlers in the Willoughby district and of 
the third generation distinctly interested in 
horticulture I have seen tan-bark used in a great 
many different ways and always most succzss- 
fully. I now honestly believe that in the growing 
of Orchids tan-bark will become the greatest 
compost yet found. 


The North Queensland 
Orchid Society 


@ The North Queensland Orchid Society was 
formed on 26th January, 1939. Approximately 
10 members attended this meeting. Our present 
membership is over 60, Country and Town, 
annual subscription 5/- (probably increase some 
time next year). ; 

At meetings we have lectures, potting demon- 
strations, back-cutting Cattleyas, questions and 
answers, also basket picnics to the scrubs and 
rivers where town and country members meet. 
At these we collect Polypodium peat and 
Osmunda fibre. Today we purchased our second 
collection of Orchids, about 64 plants, mostly 
exotics, members will benefit by this purchase. 
We also subscribe to an Overseas Purchasing 
Fund, about £42 in hand to purchase Orchids 
when available. The members collections are 
built up of miscellaneous plants, Cattleyas, 
Vandas, Terete and semi-terete, cyps, and dend- 
robes, including large plants of D. Toftii, and 
about 12 plants of D. Phalaenopsis Alba, Phaius, 
Saccolabium, Phal. Amabilis and Schillerianum 
and others. 
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Victorian Cultural Notes 
September, October, November 


KR. BRUCE HOGG, Brunswick, Vie. 


Once again we reach a period of much work 
after some months of full hearted enjoyment of 
the flowers of our Cymbidiums and Cypri- 
Pediums, During the first month of this petiod 
we will have many Cymbidiums still in flower, 
while only a few of the late Slippers will remain, 

Ut as compensation each week a few of our 
‘pring flowering Cattleyas will open. Many of 
the best of this family flower in the spring. 

you are interested in growing seed you 
should not lose this opportunity to cross fertilise 
a few flowers. With the Cymbidiums, select the 
Owest flower on the stem and introduce the 
Pollen from the male parent to the stigmatic 
rurface of the column of the female parent. 

On’t waste your time making seed pods from 
moderates, If you have not two worthy parents 
Stain a flower from a friend. In fertilising a 

Ower try to theorise the probable result and 
ave a definite objective in mind. Avoid plants 
With faults such as short flower spikes, bunched 
mae TS or colour that is weak and drab. Twelve 
Raat os later you will get your seed, but you 
ay have made a cross last year and the seed 
May be ready to pick. If such is the case, sprinkle 
€ seed round an established plant which will 
NOt require repotting, preferably the same genus. 
“ uring the flowering period you should have 
€n stock of your plants; you should have 
odes which to cull. Also, you aspire to 
Re ange a division of some of your best plants 
ith friends. Watch your plants carefully and 
“termine which to leave in their pots for another 
ts which to divide and which to pot on into 

arger pot. 
sho ur, Potting mixture for the various genera 
oe have been prepared some time ago. In 
eae it has ‘Not, lose no time in preparing suffic- 
Material as follows:— 


XPRIPEDIUMS: 
Part tan bark 1 part leaf mould 
_ Part red fibre (if 4 part mountain soil 
} pavailable) $ part fibrous loam 
CYMR Coarse sand A little broken charcoal 
BIDIUMS: 


ore paceene mixture with a little very old cow manure 
CATTLEYAS. added. 
B : Pure teased black fibre. 
oS Potting any Orchid soak the pot in 
Stirtas It 1s to go for a few minutes and let the 
plant sary out. The pot, by observation of the 
can 0 be grown in it, should leave room for 
~~ 2 years’ growth when potted. 
Cymbidiums and Cypripediums.—When 


potting on, knock the plant out of the old pot, 
remove the crock and loosen the outside roots 
somewhat so that they can immediately grow 
into the fresh mixture. No special after care is 
needed in potting on. edhe ii 

When dividing and potting it will pay you 
handsomely to spend extra time and care in 
dividing. If you had servered the plant some 
months before, the job will be much easier. 
Sever the rhyzome which connects the bulbs or 
growths to each other, having about two or three 
bulbs or growths in each division. Carefully 
work the divisions away from each other, first. 
loosening the soil on the plant by bumping it a 
few times on the bench, trying to damage the 
root system of each division as little as possible. 
If you are lucky enought to save some good roots 
with a sod holding them together so much the 
better, pot the old sod with the plant, if not, 
carefully cut the roots back so that they are 
just long enough to sit in the pot running out- 
ward and downward without doubling back. 

Having crocked your pot, put a little 
sphagnum or dry leaves over the crock to stop 
the soil from blocking the drainage. The drain- 
age hole should be enlarged if you have any 
doubt as to its capacity. Place a few hands full 
of soil in the pot and consolidate it with the 
hands to form a dome on which to place the 
plant. Place the plant in the pot, and with one 
hand hold it where you wish it to remain. Put 
a few hands full of soil in with the other hand 
and work it amongst the roots with the fingers. 
Keep doing this until the plant is firmly in 
position and then consolidate the soil by pressing 
down the side of the pot with the fingers, giving 
it several taps on the bench to ensure that you 
leave no voids. : 

After potting water the plant, and if it has 
been divided, place it in the warmest part of 
your house, or better still, plunge it in bottom 
heat for a few weeks. Keep the plants close 
together for some weeks after potting and shade 
carefully, for they will require a: warm humid 
position to start the roots growing again. The 
sooner. this happens, the better will be your 
growth during the coming season. Strong direct 
sunlight should be avoided, as it will draw 
moisture from the plant which it is not capable 
of replacing by its root system. 

The whole of the foregoing applies to Cym- 
bidiums, Slippers and similar genera. 
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Victorian Orchid Club Activities 


BASIL R. HODGINS, Essenden, Vic. 


@ The opening of the Season’s activities in 
February, were marked by the issue of the Bulle- 
tin, a monthly report and summary of the 
activities of the Club, with lists of awards, 
results of competitions and plants exhibited, as 


well as the names of new members joining the 
Club. | ieee 


Cultural notes are given for the monthly 
guidance of members. The issue is timed to 
reach them.one week before the next meeting, 
so that it srves. two purposes, as it reminds mem- 
bers of the forthcoming meeting. 

The April meeting of the Club was a date 
of great jubilation as the Club was able to 
announce a new meeting place—The Indepen- 
dent Church Hall, corner Collins and Russell 
Streets; Melbourne.: It is thought: that this 
situation meets the approval of members, as 
although more costly, it has more seating 
accommodation and is free from annoying ‘street 
noises which characterized the: last meeting 
place... Also: good: light, and tabling’ give «ample 
space to display the exhibits, which during the 
winter, months are very numerous. A 


The Library which has grown to be one of the 


chief attractions of the Club, has a permanent 
and safe home, © * Has Nias Lich 

The attendance is reflected in the’ move— 
February 59 members, March’ 83,’ April 99, 
May 130 and June 120, and during the five 
months under review 30 new membeis joined 
the Club, Eh cag ui i AN 

An appeal by the Committee for younger 
growers to come’ forward. and lecture’ has met 
with a ready response and it is hoped that many 
more will’ follow. sa Trt tig 

The Club’s Show’ will be held’ this year ‘in 
the main hall of the Melbourne Town Hall, on 
September 18, 19, 20, opening from/12 noon 
to 10 p.m., on the first day and from'‘10 a.m. 
to 10 p.tn. on the proceeding’ days, ~“"" 

The Children’s Hospital Building Fund will 
benefit from the exhibition. ; 
During the period under review, a number of 
Cypripediums.: and | oné Cattleya have been 
entered for awards, but without success. It 
seems that the’ Judges” have ‘set a very high 


_ a fire at night destroyed the Cypress hedge and 
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Scoble purposely left his plants out in the bush- 
shed to hold them back for the Club’s Show, and’ 


bush-shed, with disastrous results. This collec- 
tion will be greatly missed. B | 
The meeting in February took the form of 4 
question night, when members availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to solve a lot of theif 
minor troubles, bbs 
The Prizes for the 1945 series of competitions 
were presented. a 
March—At this Meeting a paper by Cpt: 
H. E. Young D.Sc.Agr., entitled ‘Orchid 
Observations in New Guinea” was read by the 
President and thoroughly enjoyed by all present: 
During ‘the period of his Army work’ in Mel- 
bourne, Capt. Young was a regular attendant 
at our Meetings. tk ae en 
_April—The talk at this Meeting was, from 
Mr. Rosewarne and was entitled “The. Veges 
tative propogation of Cymbidiums. It was @ 
very popular. subject from the number.. of 
questions that were put to the speaker for, somes 
time after. He explained the makings of a: hot- 
box and the treatment of back bulbs during the 
process.of propogation. SO 
May—This month Mr. Thomlinson was, thé 
speaker, and dealt with his early efforts to.,¢s- 
tablish his collection. He stressed on members 
the need to import their own plants direct ant 
not to buy a plant without seeing it first im 
Howe reas ee 
_June—Messrs. W. A. Wright and K. E. Jones 
combined to give a talk on Cypripedium 
Culture and threw themselves open to a_ vast 
number of questions which were answered, with 
promptness. At this meeting it was found 
necessary to fix the date of the 1947 Show if 
order to secure the Melbourne Town Hall, and 
the dates decided on were September 16,17, 18) 
An novation that was welcomed on’ June 
30th was an invitation by Mr. and Mrs. Imrie | 
to attend.at their home at Scotts Parade, Ivanhoe ‘| 
to see a display of heating and other electiical 
appliances. The outing was enjoyed by thé 
great number of members who attended ‘and 
thanks are due to our hosts for the trouble they 
had gone to, to cater for us. ea 
~The Club is now in a position to leap ahead 
and should soon show the force of new mémbets 
that are so continuously joining us, 9 8? 





| 
| 
| 
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Orchids for Beginners 
R. BRUCE HOGG, Brunswick, Vie. | 


Our Editor has suggested that an ‘article on— 


thi . . 
_ this subject by each State representative should 


. (Published. The idea is good, and since’ its 
Publication will coincide with the New South 
ee and Victorian Shows, at which the Sep- 
eRe r number will be available to the public, 
of ace result in bringing to the fold a number 
W growers who perhaps have been turning 
“Matter over in their minds for some years. 
ee ae an article as this, the first thing to be 
vid iy that Orchids are not hard to grow, pro- 
Cd that proper conditions are provided for 
ee grow in. The soil in which they grow 
fey obtainable, they are far more free from 
" than most plants, and any grower could 
Pect moderate success. 
Th Victoria, with which I deal in this article, 
ae should have some kind of glass house 
nish rane or unheated, and I append at the 
cold of this article the different genus which 
areth 8row under the heading of unheated, 
‘ther with the names of a few of 
“More common varieties with a rough estimate 
shoul . Price at which a flowering size plant 
ca Age obtainable. The beginner should 
ereoen apprenticeship with the cheaper 
‘ties, but for the first year or two he will 
: oe nace pleasure growing and flowering 
bee eaper varieties for many of them are 
iful, 
hs ny reader has the thought in his mind that 
advies grow a few Orchids, he should seek 
to the aad buy a book on Orchid culture suited 
ite 1ctorian climate and rigidly follow the 
rein ‘tons of that book until experience 
“Pts some departure from its advice. 
ie an do decide to grow Orchids, you must 
A ae to give them some attention every 
only: ae year, but that attention aggregates 
Servien ew minutes daily, carrying out such 
ho ee se watering, shading, ventilating and 
glass’, ‘ing of your boiler. A coke boiler for 
iS give Ouses requires only the same attention as 
If Wales a coke or briquette hot water service. 
mee ave not one, ask your friends how much 
daily «° involved. For the rest, ten minutes 
Y in the summer and’ five minutes or less in 


Reuter is the aggregate of work involved, 
= lake When plants require potting, but this 
Sh Srious only with a large collection. 
sati ‘ould you decide to buy a few Orchids, be 

€d to pick up a plant here and there. 


Membership of the Victorian Orchid Club is the 


is req 
¢ 


a- 


BOT MET ASN | 
best introduction you can get to growers. 
Import a few plants of species from Malay and 


‘India, and ‘perhaps a few seedlings from England 


when possible, but’ seek your chief supply in 
established’ ‘plants bought locally, for you may 


lose some of ‘your importations if you have had 


no experience in dealing with them on arrival in 


‘this country. 


While building up a stock you could fill the 
empty spaces in your glass’ house with such 
plants as Adiantum, various ferns, all types of 
Rex, Begonia, Anthurium and other types of 
foliage plants which are not readily subject to 


disease when grown under glass, and your glass 


house could also be used to propagate seedlings 
for your garden or cuttings of outdoor plants 
of which you wish to build up stocks. 


ORCHiDS RECOMMENDED FOR COLD 
GLASS HOUSE : 
Approx. 


value of 
Genus Name flowering 
size plant 
Cymbidium Lowianum (specie) 10/- to 20/- 
Tracyanum (specie) 10/- to 20/- 
Giganteum (specie) 10/- to 20/- 
Matador 30/- to 40/- 
Alexanderi 30/- to 40/- 
Doris 30/- to 40/- 
Astra 30/- to 40/- 
Cypripedium Insigne (specie) 10/- to 20/- 
(Slipper) Charlesworthe (specie) 10/- to 15/- 
Hirsutissimum (specie) 10/- to 15/- 
Villosum (specie) 10/- to 15/- 
Insigne Sanderae 20/- to 40/- 
Leeanum 30/- to 40/- 
Harrisianum 30/- to 60/- 
Dendrobium Nobile 10/- to 30/- 
Infundibulum 10/- to 20/- 
Chrysostoxum 10/- to 20/- 
Epidendrum O’Brienianum 5/- to 10/- 
Lycaste Skinnert 20/- to 30/- 
Deppii 20/- to 30/- 
Zygopetalum Mackayi 20/- to 40/- 
Odontoglossum Grande | 20/- to 30/- 
Oncidium Flexuosum , 15/- to 20/- 








@ I would like to tell readers of a big 
improvement a Victorian grower has made on 
a box heated by pipes from a boiler. On top 
of the pipes copper trays have been placed and 
filled with water. The water in the trays is: 
heated by a 1 inch copper pipe from the boiler. 
This box gives excellent results, equal to those 
from the electric box, but I still prefer the 
electric box for labour saving and consistent 
control of temperature.—R. W. R. ain 
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Cattleyas : 


L. F. HAWLEY, Lindfield, N.S.W. 


@ The months of July and August in New 
South Wales are the mid-winter months. Outside 
night ‘temperatures will average about 45 deg. F. 
and may occasionally fall to as low as 38 deg. F. 
September is the time the Willow Trees start to 
show signs of renewed life, the early peaches 
come into bloom and nature indicates generally 
that warmer weather is close at hand. But do 
not be misled into the belief that warmth: for 
the glass house can now be dispensed with. This 
is: the’ mistake ‘that most inexperienced growers 
make. Whilst the days are appreciably lengthen- 
ing: in September and there is also a gradual 
uplift in the day temperatures the nights are, 
however, still cold with. the average well below 
the 60 deg. it should, be. the growers aim to 
maintain. Heat for Cattleya houses in Sydney 
should not be.turned off until well into October 
and perhips ‘at least about one month later in 
the Country. Always bear in mind that a 
Cattleya-is miserable at any time of the year in 
a temperature below 60 deg. F. 

Cattleyas grown under the conditions advo- 
cated in these articles will be superior in size and 
appearance and productivity, to plants which are 
kept under cold storage*conditions in unheated 
houses. True it is th e varieties of Cattle- 
yas withstand lower temperatures better than 
others, but it may take the. grower many years 
to build up a stock of*’such more or less cold 
resistant varieties and ‘even when this has been 
accomplished, the same plants given warmer 
winter conditions akin to their native habitat 
would produce superior ‘results in appearance, 
vigour, and production of winter blooms. 

September is the time.,when plants should be 
carefully examined with the. view, if necessary, 
for the destruction of insect pests, principally 
scale and thrips, and in this connection the use 
of Volck is recommended. Volck is very effect- 
ive when used against scale which is: smothered 
and peels off -within a few days of spraying. 
There is no need for plants to be dipped and then 
drained as was at one time considered necessary. 
Ordinary spraying methods can be adopted, 
preferably on a dull day or in the evening and 
two such sprayings—one in September and the 
other in February will probably be found suffici- 
ent to keep the plants clean and free of all pests. 

Furthermore Volck appéars’ to also act as a 
repellant and remains effective on the leaves of 
the plants for many weeks after its application. 





Volck has been used in England mostly with 
good results, but occasionally with complet¢ 
failure, the leaves of plants turning yellow and 
falling off. However, Mr. Bruce Hogg, who 
makes a success of his Cattleyas in Melbourne 
has used Volck for many years with every 
satisfaction. My experience has been in keeping 
with his. Volck should only be applied in thé 
strength recommended by the makers an 
printed on the tin. Cattleyas, when well grow?: 
are the aristocrats of the Orchid tribe. When if 
a strong and healthy condition it will be found 
that they do not readily contract disease and it 


@ We have received the following letter from 
Mr.. Clint ‘McDade of Riverment Orchids, and 
present it as a matter of interest to our readets: 


i oA “June 19, 1946 
Mr. L. A. Cholot, Express .Traffic:Manager, , 
Pan American World Airways System 
135 East 42nd Street - 
New York 17, New York. 
Dear Mr. Cholot. 

I have just received a wire from: my secretary, Miss Be# 
Addie Coleman, from Tunbridge Wells, England, statin$ 
that our orchid Cattleya Stalin, variety Rivermont, 5¢ 
ceived an Award of Merit at the Royal Horticultur4 
Society show on June 18. f pe 

This was the first shipment of orchids ever to cross 
the Atlantic and be entered in competition for the award’ 
in London. All over the orchid growing world, whethef 
England, France, Belgium, India, Australia, California, of 
New Jersey, the judges of the Royal Horticultural SocietY 
are supposed to be the most critical of all. An award from 
this august body attached to an orchid is eagerly sought — 
after by all growers who are ablt to exhibit before thé 
Society. : , 

Thank you very much for all you did to help make 
this possible. Sincerely yours, : 


CLINT McDADE. | 


pes 


@ Readers of the A.O.R. who are not already 
members should make application for admis 
sion to their local Society. Literature, lectures 
and beautiful exhibits at monthly meetings. 
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Western Suburbs Amateur 
Orchid Grower’s Club 


@ In June last, Mr. R. Smith of Campsie, invited 
interested’ orchid growers to meet with the 
object of forming an Orchid Grower’s Club. 

In answer to this invitation, twelve orchid 
towers assembled and the above club was 
formed, Appointments being made as follows:— 

Mr. R. Smith, President; Mr. R. H. Neil, 
Treasurer; Mr. D. Corrie, Hon Secretary. 

This happy gathering found everybody keen 
and interested for the furtherance of the Club’s 
progress, er: 

For’ several months meetings were held at 

tr. Smith’s residence, but owing to increase in 
™membership,. the meetings are now held every 
second: Tuesday eachmonth at 8 p.m. in the 
Dispensary Hall, Campsie. Tet 
~ Since the formation of this club twelve 
™onths ago, :progress'has been made. The mem- 
‘bership has risen from twelve to sixty-five which 
‘Ss more‘than satsifactory. ol 
_ Some members have ben growing orchids for 
Over itWelye years.’ Consequently helpful advice 


Can be given to those who need it; also having 


2 member a hybridist (Mr. Neil) indicates 
further: progress for the Club, the’ object of 
which is to ‘render any assistance and advice in 
{ practical form to its members. The subscrip- 
ae aly §/- per annum, commencing on Ist 
July, © ak pres 
~ The'Club had ‘been formed only two months 
When the first orchid display was held in Campsie 
and was an outstanding success. Approximately 
£4,000 worth of plants on exhibition resulting 
in the Red Cross benefiting to the extent of 
*£18/18/0 which was a’ good éffort. The next 
display: will be held in September this year and 
every effort is being made to ensure a brilliant 
display. : ts ; 3 pes 
. ~ D. A. CORRIE; 
2 Hon. Secretary. 


® Suggestion has been made that Trevor Hunt 
(Ipswich) should seek a sponsor to publish a 
Ooklet of the detailed information he has com- 
Piled on native orchids in Queensland. He is a 
zealous and precise student and his compre- 
ensivé data should do much to put an up-to- 
ate means of identity before all interested. Mr. 
“iunt is a teacher with the Department of Edu- 
Cation. Nature bestowed her own reward for his 
Interest when he discovered at Tambourine 
Ountain a new species in Sarc. Ceciliae var alba. 
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From the Editor’s Mail-bag 


@ The following interesting letter from Tas- 
mania is very welcome. Also in this issue there 
is a description of an Orchid garden in Launces- 
ton, Tasmania. Thus the A.O.R. has almost 
achieved its objective of covering Orchid inter- 
ests throughout the Commonwealth. 


Dear Sir,— 

I have never seen any comments in the A.O.R. on 
orchid growing or growers in Tasmania, so my few re- 
marks below may be of interest to you. 

I have always read with sympathy the complaints of 
the non-flowering of Vanda Coerulea. Possessing one of 
these wayward plants that has never flowered, I was in- 
terested by articles in the Review stressing the value of 
sunlight. So nine months ago I transferred my plant. to 
the window sill of my office, having an uninterrupted 
northerly aspect and receiving all the direct sunshine. 
Coeurulea is now showing four spikes, small and slow 
growing, and the foliage, originally yellow, is now bright 
green. Now I wish I could bring a few more of the other 
“difficult” plants along. 

Cymbidiums and Cypripediums do well here in un- 
heated houses, but more care is needed in composts and 
watering. My observations’ are leading me to adopt a 
much more open compose than is -usually advocated for 
Sydney. Here Winter, Autumn’ and Spring temperatures 
are frequently in the thirties, while the maximum day 
temperature is often below 50 degrees, so that moisture- 
holding ingredients must be avoided, so Sphagnum is “‘off.” 
_ For Dendrobiums, Cattleyas and Vandas I have to sub- 
stitute Dicksonia fibre’ for todea and find it satisfactory 
so now I intend to use it in-the Cymbidium compost also. 


' Judging -by the growth of ferns, etc., on these tree. fern 


trunks in the gullies, there must .be considerable nutri- 
ment in it. I am also using tan bark. © : 
- I am experimenting with Cattleyas’ and hope for the 
best. I should like to try Odontoglossums, etc., but can- 
not obtain plants. Se cobra ‘a ea 
There is an increasing number of orchid growers in 
Hobart but we are all in the beginner’s class as yet. In 
a year or so it may be worth while trying to establish an. 
Orchid Society here.. - i ; 
Yours faithfully, : 
H. J. EXLEY, 
5 Bedford St., New Town, 
[ : Tasmania. 


@ For the first time since its inception the 
Queensland Orchid Society has elected a woman 
as vice-president. Honour goes to Miss Kathleen 
Mcllrath, of Murwillumbah, who despite the 
eighty odd miles she has to travel is frequently 
at the monthly meetings. During recent years 
her hobby has been a means of considerably 
increasing Red Cross funds by the Orchid Shows 
she has organised in Murwillumbah with the 
assistance of friends. Arts Mistress at the Mur- 
willumbah High School, Miss Mcllrath is an 
ex-student of the Conservatorium of . Music, 
Sydney, and is leader and conductor of the 
Presbyterian Church Choir which broadcasts 
from 2 M.U. on the second Sunday in each 
month. 
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Award Judging --N.S.W. 4 


Points and Standards 


The Committee of the Orchid Society of 
N.S.W. bearing in mind the coming flowering 
season and the possibility of a large number of 
plants being submitted for an Award of the 
Society recently reviewed the standards for 
Cymbidiums, Cypripediums and Cattleyas. 

As a consequence some of the standards have 
been slightly altered. If, during the coming 
season it is thought thae further adjustments 
are needed they will again be reviewed. 

For the information of exhibitors the award 
standards. for Cymbidiums, Cypripediums and 
Cattleyas are set out below. 

A condition of the granting of an award is 
that a coloured photograph of the award plant 
be lodged with the Society. 


85 Points or over = F.C.C. 


SOmmaee = ive 
75 in ——s Cs 
CYMBIDIUMS. 


The plant in flower must be submitted for 
judging. 

Shape of Flower.—To be symmetrical in form, 
giving the appearance of roundness. The dorsal 
not to be excessively hooded. The labellum to 
be wide and fully displayed, also straight or 
slightly recurved, but the apex should not turn 
under. All flower segments—dorsal, labellum, 
petals and sepals to be broad, flat, rounded, 
symmetrical and evently balanced. Widely 
spaced or narrow petals and sepals are a defect. 
Maximum points—30. 

Colour of Flower.—Colour shall include 
white, and any shade near white or other colour, 
and any combination of colours. It should be 
clear, glistening and fresh, not smudgy or 
blurred. Blotching and striping should be well- 
defined and their distribution balanced. In all 
cases the colour of the lip shall be considered in 
assessing the general effect of the flower. Maxi- 
mum points—25. 

Size of Flower.—A flower of 4 inches in 
width, measured across the petals, to be allotted 
10 Donel Points to be allocated appropriately 
for flowers above and below that size. Maximum 
points—15, 

Texture of Flower.—Shall be of good sub- 
stance, firm and show aliveness. A faded flower 
is a defect. Maximum points—10. 

Habit of Spikes—It is an advantage fea the 
stem to be sufficiently strong to support the in- 
floresence without other aid. It should be long 
and may be straight, but preferably arching and 


not twisted. The flowers should be evenly 
distributed along the stem’ and should not’ over- 
lap or be bunched. Removal of misshapen or 
misplaced flowers is a handicap. ea 
points—10. 

Florescence of Plant.—Each spike should carry 
preferably not less than seven (7) flowers. Points 
to be granted for flowers in excess of that num- 
ber, relative to the size of the plant. Maximum 
points—10. ; 

Total maximum points—100. 


CATTLEYAS. 

Shape of Flower.—To be symmetrical in form, 
giving the appearance of roundness. The dorsal 
to be perpendicular and may be slightly hooded. 
The labellum to be wide and fully displayed, 
also straight from the base, or slightly concave. 
Frilled or serrated edge an advantage, but the 
apex should not turn under. All flower segments 
—dorsal, labellum, petals and sepals to be broad, 
slightly concave, rounded, symmetrical and 
evenly balanced. Widely spaced or narrow 
petals and sepals are a defect. Maximum points 
—35. 

Colour of Flower—Colour shall include white, 
and any shade near white or other colour, and 
any combination of colours. It should be clear, 
glistening and fresh, not smudgy or blurred. 
Blotching and striping should be well defined 
and their distribution balanced. To be free 
from bleaching, insect marks and other blemishes. 
In all cases the colour of the lip shall be con- 
sidered in assessing the general effect of the 
flower. Maximum points—25. 

Size of Flower.—The size of the flower to be 
six (6) inches across the petals. Fifteen points 
to be allotted to a flower of this size, and points 
to be allocated proportionately for flowers above 
and below that size. Maximum points—20. 

Texture of Flower.—Shall be of good sub- 
stance, firm and show freshness. A faded flower 
is a defect. Maximum points—10. 


Carriage of Flower—The flower should be | 


effectively displayed on a good firm stem, Maxi- 
mum points—10. 
Total maximum points—100. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS. 
The plant in flower must be submitted for 
judging. 
Shape-—Flower to be symmetrical in form, 
and as nearly circular as possible. General appear- 
ance of flower to be preferably slightly concave, 


Eee 


. 
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jeiaess than flat. Sepals and petals should not 
old back at the edges. Dorsal Sepal to be round, 
toad and low at base and to be encased in 
Ventral sepal. Ventral Sepal to form a back- 
8tound for the pouch and preferably to show 
4 margin of about 3” around and beyond the 
ee top. Ventral sepal to fold smoothly over 
the Dorsal sepal so that when viewed from the 
Rae the general effect is smooth and round. 
als to be paddle shaped (obovate) and may 
Sightly taper to their base near centre of the 
Wer. Tips to throw slightly forward to con- 
sees with the general concave appearance of 
© flower. The margin preferably to be free 
yom fluting or frilling, Petals to be carried 
‘most horizontally. Pouch to be short and 
ae iN appearance, tending toward the perpen- 
mes rounded, smooth and glossy, and placed 
: that it will give conformity and balance to 
© flower? Maximum points—35. 


. Colour—The flower may be white or any other 
Sour or -combination of colours, and should 
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be clear, fresh, bright, and glossy. Maximum 
points—25. 


Size-—A flower with.a dorsal sepal of 3 inch 


‘in width to be allotted 20 points. Points to be 


allotted proportionately to blooms with dorsals 
above or below that measurement, but due 
consideration to be given to the relative size of 
the flower. Maximum points—25. 


Stem.—The flower to be displayed well above 
the foliage. The stem should be firm and erect 
and not less than 6 inches from the crown of 
the plant to the base of the ovary. Maximum 
points—10. 

Texture.—All Segments should be firm and of 
good substance. Maximum points—S. 

Total maximum points—100. 


@ Photographs, questions, letters and articles 
for publication should be addressed to the Hon. 
Editor or Associates at their home address. 





DENDROBIUUM, SPECIOSUM, var. Hilli. 
A fine specimen, very free flowering. Grown in full sunlight by Mr. D. Adamson, 
Chatswood, N.S.W. 
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ORCHID SOCIETY OF 
N.S.W. 
ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 
1946 
Will be held at David Jones’ Eliza- 
beth Street Premises, | 1th, 12th, 13th 


September. Cymbidiums in their full 
glory, Cattleyas, Dendrobiums, 
Lycastes and other attractive var- 
ities. A show to remember. 
The Society's Certificates and Medals 
will again be awarded for those 
Exhibits deemed worthy by the 
Committee. 
BERNARD JESSOP, 
Hon. Secretary. 

18 Hercules St., Chatswood. 

JA7122. 





Dendrobium Toftii 


N. F. THERNEY, Cairns, Nth. Queensland 


@ This Orchid was first discovered, accidentally 
by Surveyor Toft, in the Eighties at Ninds 
Creek, which flows into the Johnstone River, 
about 3 miles down from Innisfail. It is also 
found around the swamps, between Bellenden 
Kerr and Silkwood, Bailey’s Creek, Daintree 
River and Portland Roads. Mostly growing on 
the following trees, Barringtonia, Beetle-Nut, 
Palms and Mangrove. When searching for this 
Orchid it is necessary to change into strong 
clothes, boots, etc., and wear a long sleeved 
shirt, due to a thick rush growth up to 8 ft. 
high, the edges of which are very cutting. You 
are up to your stomach in dirty smelly water 
and slush and progress is slow and tiring, as 
these swamps are hidden. There is hardly any 
breeze in them. But to locate a specimen plant 
5 to 6 feet long with about 6 leads and racemes 
carrying up to 45 flowers recompensates you for 
your trouble and discomfort. D.Toftii is one of 
Australia’s best dendrobiums with its large white 
flowers and deep violet veins. 

The flowers of this Orchid, seems to attract 
some insect which fertilizes them, for nearly 
every finished flower develops into a seed pod, 
apparently 90 per cent. of the seed is wasted 


by the wind blowing it to unsuitable places, as 
seedling plants are seldom noticed on trees. 
This plant obtains moisture all the year round, 
from the water beneath, and heavy dews and 
rain from overhead. Vines climb over most 
trees from the swamp, some plants grow out in 
full hot sun, and others are semi shaded by 
branches of the trees. Toftii seldom throws an 
aerial growth. I believe Mr. W. Kearns of Cu- 
cania has 2 plants of D.Toftii, Alba. 

A Railway Bridge gang discovered one out- 
size plant on a Mango tree, at the end of 
Waughs Pocket swamp, 14 ft. long. I once had 
the pleasure of forwarding a spray with 54 
blooms to Rev. H. M. R. Rupp. I notice that 
the larger the plant, the more flowers to the 
spray. Every plant collected is hard earned. 
On our last hunt, when coming out of a swamp 
a man was there with a rifle, we asked was he 
after wild pigs, as we had noticed certain marks. 
He said no, Alligators, our old friend George 
Swinson of Ballarat, is still with us on this final 
hunt, with the usual pan full of sausages. Other 
collectors in our District, could give further 
information on this beautiful Orchid. 
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Notes on some N.S.W. Greenhoods 
E. L. HAYES, Campsie, N.S.W. 


© Among the terrestrial Orchids of N.S.W. 
ere are several families, the flowers of which, 
ae their beauty or unusual structure, are of 
: a Sreat interest to either the flower lover or 
‘ Otanist, and some of them have proved to 
ily soo suitable for pot culture. For this 
leds Wy ave selected the Pterostylis genus, popu- 
re nown as Greenhoods, comprising 60 or 
= © Species which can be collected in N.S.W. 
Ween from March to October, with a few 
monte in Summer. They may be found 
te Sst anywhere from the coast to the Western 
Pes of the Dividing Range. 
cat ithout specially searching for them I have 
armen various species at Lakemba, Bankstown, 
Syd ombe, Long Bay and Como, all suburbs of 
ney. I have grown in pots and flowered 
eecerucutloray ‘nutans, obtusa, curta, truncata, 
penis) Concinna, paviflora, Daintreyana, rufa, 
idan and several others which I did not 
miley, y they were all gathered within 100 
pein Sydney. Greenhoods are usually found 
to fate in colonies and it is a desirable practice 
€ only. a few plants from each group, 
hy ome to grow on and multiply. When 
ten ® them up handle carefully so as not to 
ray off the tuber, which is usually about one 
4 aa So below the surface of the soil. Four 
Aare inch pots are large enough and will 
hg eee up to twellve or more plants or 
are fo to each pot. For compost, the soil they 
eri eS rowing in, or sandy leaf-mould and 
cutee as used for Cymbidiums in N.S.W. is 
to th ¢. Thrip and red spider are very partial 
trolled tender leaves, but they are easily con- 
€c with one of the usual sprays. 
a tusa illustrated, were gathered in flower 
"8 March about four years ago at Lilyvale 


1 when grown singly. 

Tay dhe ee ene feature of Pterostylis is the 
tion, ‘i Ower is constructed to ensure fertilisa- 
he labellum is very sensitive, and when 
Toya y an insect, usually a small beetle, it 
the th apidly like a spring to a position against 
into Fine Part of the column and tips the beetle 

Pitcher-like flower, almost blocking its 


Sres. aye : on 
ts e As the labellum remains in this position 
ncagle half an hour to an hour or more, the 


climb In its efforts to escape is compelled to 
through a tubular ‘opening formed 


b 
leaiccolithelicollimal land labellum, thereby 


passing over the pollen masses which become 
attached to the beetle, and on the process being 
repeated in another flower, the pollen is left on 
the sticky surface of the stigma, thus completing 
the act of pollenisation. 





“GREENHOOD” PTEROSTYLIS OBTUSA 
Grown by E. L. Hayes, Campsie, N.S.W. 
Photo by E. N. Keith, Petersham, N.S.W. 


®@ Government botanist, Mr. C. T. White, who 
recently spent six months in the course of duty 
in the Solomon Islands, gave a talk bristling with 
informative tid-bits. Said that much timber 
will eventually be cleared from the islands when 
a plan is put into action to establish farm lands 
for foods for natives. The timber undoubtedly 
will be marketed. Will Orchid collectors be 


numbered amongst the lumber men? 
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T. H. James Retires 


@ Mr. T. H. James, first Secretary of the 
Orchid Society of N.S.W. resigned from the 
Hon. Secretaryship in March last, after 12 years 
of long and splendid service in the interests of 
members. 

Mr. James had 
been interested in 
Orchids for many 
years before the 
foundation of the 


Society. His 
father had a 
small collection 


fo Orchids which 
became the nuc- 
leus of  Trev’s 
present collection. 
He has a repu- 
tation for depart- 
ure from ortho- 
dox methods 
being an ardent 
advocate for cool- 
house culture and 
one of the first 
to use tan bark. 
He has had con- 
siderable success 
in growing most 
varieties of Orch- 
ids. 

The beginning 
of the Society 
and the influence 
of Mr. James can 
be traced back to 
informal meetings 
held at Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s_ resi- 
dence at Summer 
Hill. In 1934 the 

_number of grow- 

ers had consider- 
ably increased and 
a meeting was 
held at Mr. James 
home which resulted in the formation of the 
present Society. Eighteen months later the 
Australian Orchid Review was born. 

The Society is now a flourishing organization 
and much of the hard work is over. It is re- 
gretted that Mr. James finds that he cannot 
carry on, but he has the satisfaction of seeing 
the results of his splendid efforts. His services 





T. H. JAMES, ESQ. 
Hon. Secretary, Orchid Society of New South Wales, 1934 to 1946 


will not be entirely lost. His cultural notes 
which have been of great use to beginners will 
still be included in the monthly circular and 
readers of the Australian Orchid Review can 
look forward to a continuance of his ‘Notes 
for Novices.” 

At the May 
General Meeting 
of the Society, 
the greater part 
of the evening 
was devoted to 
the presentation 
of a testimonial 
to Mr. James in 
recognition of his 
services. 


The meeting 
was an enthusias- 
tic one and on 
his entry members 
greeted him with 
“For he is a Jolly 
‘Good Fellow.” 

Prior to His 
Honour, Judge 
Markell making 
the presentation, 
the Chairman, 
Mr. E. A. Hamil- 
ton read a large 
number of letters 
from members 
and Kindred So- 
cieties culogising 
Mr. James for his 
hard work and 
the personal help 
received and ex- 
pressing — regret 
that he had found 
it necessary to 
relinquish his 
post. 

Judge Markell 
said that he had known Mr. James for a long 
time and that he counted him as one of his best 
friends. He traversed the history of the Society 
from the beginning to the present and expressed 
his personal thanks to Mrs. James for the great 
help she had been during the early days, especially 
at the inaugural meetings of the Society which 
were held at their home. 
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Northern Notes 


Bouquets and Suggestions 


e Fitting tribute to a charming patron was the 
Presentation made to the retiring Governor of 
dy eae (Sir Leslie Orme Wilson) on the 
Bee his departure for England after 14 years 
of th ce. The presentation on behalf of members 
a € Queensland Orchid Society was made by 
President, Mr. E. J. Beard, accompanied by 
*S. Beard, and the honorary secretary, Mr. T. 
Sir ratveyson, at the Archerfield Aerodrome. 
the ss'i¢ Was presented with a special badge of 
ene ee and a buttonhole of D. Phalaenopsis, 
which » of the society. Orchids in the bouquet 
Coane Mrs. Beard presented to Lady Wilson were 
Atributed by members, the central feature 
8 14 Cattleya hybrids with a surround of 
rae rilaenopsis and D. Superbiens. In an in- 
ihe a\ chat Mr. Beard expressed the wish that 
reta; eensland Orchid Society be allowed to 
the = the name of Sir Leslie Orme Wilson on 
ean €cords as patron, in the hope that he would 
™ to take up his residence in the State. 
Seite single bloom of D. Phalaenopsis is a 
dis iis manifestation of the glory of a msas 
uh ?¥ of this orchid, usually referred to as 
che eae Cooktown Orchid.” Considering 
a quae beauty of form and colour coupled 
= he lasting quality of the blooms, and the 
able es Plants are easy to obtain, it is remark- 
by oj at D. Phalaenopsis is not featured more 
8'ss house growers. Certainly glass house 
pays dividends with this native 
Span? Which is somewhat “tricky” away from 
glasg ie habitat; one appreciable result with 
Condit; Ouse treatment being that the enclosed 


| Ons guard the blooms from the bees. Mr. 
€c. Blair 


is one of the few Brisbane growers 


Silver vats was presented with the Society’s 


of hig edal suitably engraved in recognition 
also ng and meritorious service, His Honour 
anded him a wallet, the contents of which 
me subscribed by local and interstate mem- 
ence asked Mr. James to hand to his wife 
sistance © bag in kindly appreciation of her 
L Raion by Messrs. E. A. Hamilton, and E. 
Member “that Mr. James be elected a Life 
A tet of the Society” was carried unanimously, 
of the: t of members present spoke eloquently 
Presce a 4ssociation with Mr. James, and ex- 
for th, their appreciation of what he had done 
*m and the Society. 


who exhibits free-flowering D. Phalaenopsis, 
‘grown under glass. Mackay member, Mr. A. 
Grant, is the sole grower to devote the entire 
space of a glass house to this plant, with spec- 
tacular results. Many Orchid fanciers were 
amongst the U.S.A. forces temporarially 
stationed in Queensland, and although accredited 
with being ‘‘Cattleya-minded,” they were much 
impressed with the “Cookie,” and frequently 
cited the possibilities in the mass culture of this 
Orchid for commercial floral work. Certainly 
there is scope for some enterprising Australian 
in developing the demand for this native dend- 
robe, the tall, graceful flowering scapes of which, 
would grace equally the banquet or bed-side 
table. 


@ With a knowledge of human foibles, and a 
natural sense of humour, Mr. E. J. Beard 
(Queensland president) knows how to titillate 
the interest of visitors at the monthly displays. 
To a group of tiros admiring his Cup. Fairrie- 
anum he announced that it was known as “the 
£1000 Orchid.” This staggering statement was 
followed by the explanation that after its dis- 
covery, all but one of the four plants in exist- 
ence died, and the owner maintained that he 
would not sell that one plant for £1000. Subse- 
quently an expedition en route to Thibet came 
upon a large patch of this Orchid. One plant 
was sent down to Calcutta and sold for £120; 
five others which followed brought £25 each, 
and the bulk supply later sold at 5/- per plant! 


Mr. E. H. Cooper, who lives at Nundah, 
Brisbane, is an Orchid enthusiast who grows 
fine specimen plants under bush house conditions, 
and advocates a generous food supply for all 
orchids. It is not unusual for him to display 
specimen plants so large that he requires assist- 
ance in carrying a single exhibit. Cattleyas, 
cymbidiums, and dendrobes, all seem to respond 
to Mr. Cooper’s formula, which he gives as “‘a 
couple of handsfull of blood and bone in the 
usual compost, and a little extra sprinkled on the 
top of the compost to soak through when 
hosing.” All beholders envy the results, but few 
feel disposed to treat their plants to such rich | 
fare. Mr. Cooper’s Laelia Anceps, exhibited at 
the May meeting, boasted 11 flower scapes with 
a total of 35 blooms—a glowing and spectacular 
evidence of his methods. 
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Two New Orchids from Western 


Australia 
Rev. Hf. M. R. RUPP. Northbridge. N.S.W. 


@ At the request of Mr. C. A. Gardner, Govern- 
ment Botanist of Western Australia, I have 
undertaken to describe for publication two 
recently-discovered native Orchids of that State, 
both of which are of exceptional interest from 
the botanical, if not from the aesthetic, point 
of view. Not having seen either plant in a living 
state, I felt some diffidence about complying 
with the request, but as Mr. Gardiner forwarded 
all the material held by the Perth Herbarium, 
together with his own notes and _ beautiful 
coloured enlargements of the floral details, ‘it 
would have been churlish on my part to decline 
the honour of introducing these newcomers to 
the public, and it is fitting that this should be 
‘done through the columns of the Australian 
Orchid Review. . 


1. MONADENIA AUSTRALIENSIS, new sp. 
Planta terrestris, robusta, usque ad 30 cm alta, 
tuberibus ovoideis et radicibus sucosis. Folia 
circiter 9-12 prope caulis basem, linearia, 4-10 
cm longa, superiora inferioraque bracteoidea. 
Flores ‘numerosi sessiles, in spicam spiralem 
usque.ad 15 :cm longam; bracteae subtendentes 
magnae, flores excedentes, acuminatae vel acutae. 
Flos singularis parvus, ab ovarii’ base 12-14 mm 
longus, Sepala fere aequilonga. Sepalum dorsale 
purpureum, cucullatum,; 3-5 mm longum; calcar 
paulum longius. Sepala lateralia viridi-alba 
apicibus purpureis, oblique oblonga, “obtusa, 
deflexa. Petala pallido-flava, inaequaliter quad- 
rata, erecta, breviora quam sepala. Labellum 
aurantiacum apice rubro, parvissimum, oblongum 
obtusum. Columna brevis, horizontalis, appendi- 
cibus duobus obovatis crenulatis ornata. Anthera 
flava, post rostellum ¢érectum deflexa: stigma 
inagnum, pulvinatum. 
A robust terrestrial plant up to 30 cm high, 
with ovoid tubers and fleshy roots: Leaves about 
9 to 12 towards the base of the stem, the lowest 
reduced to translucent bracts, thence upwards 
becoming linear, up to 10 cm long, concave or 
keeled, amplexicaul, the uppermost merging into 
green herbaceous bracts. Flowers numerous, 
sessile in a crowded, spirally-arranged spike 
sometimes 15 cm long, their subtending bracts 
large, exceeding the flowers, acuminate or acute. 
Individual flower small, 12-14 mm long from 





MONADENIA AUSTRALIENSIS, 7. sp. 


A, Plant, about $ natural size. 
B, a single flower, much enlarged. 





SMRR, del. 


C, a flower with the dorsal sepal and its spur removes” 

D, column from the side. a, anther: r, rostellum: 5’? 
stigma: w, column wing. ; y 

E, side view of column of M. micrantha. 
Bolus in “Orchids at the Cape Peninsula.”) 

F, section of column. 

(B, C, D, and F are after drawings by C. A. Garda 
B. to F all greatly enlarged). 


(After ¥ 
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the base of the ovary. Sepale approximately 
equal in length, 3-5 mm. Dorsal sepal dark 
purple, cucullate, the spur at the base a trifle 
longer than the sepal itself. Lateral sepals green- 
ish-white with purplish apices, obliquely oblong, 
obtuse, deflexed. Petals pale-yellowish, unequally 


quadrate or rhomboid-trapeziform, erect, shorter . 


than the sepals. Labellum orange with a red 
apex very small, oblong, obtuse. Column short, 
horizontal, furnished on either side with an 
obovate crenulated appendage. Anther yellow, 
deflexed or depressed behind the erect rostellum. 
Stigma large, cushion-shaped. Mature fruit not 
Seen. ‘ 
Young’s Siding, Stirling Range area, Western 
Australia, November 1944 (the type, in the 
State Herbarium at Perth): Miss D. Southerland. 
The genus Monadenia Lindl. has hitherto been 
Supposed to be restricted to Africa and adjoining 
islands: its appearance in Australia is therefore 
a matter of outstanding interest. It is closely 
telated -to the larger and better-known genus 
Disa; in fact Bolus, the chief authority on the 
Orchids of Cape Colony absorbed it into Disa 


hi a2 mere section of the latter; but 
IS action does not appear to be gener- 
ally -‘endorsed. The Western Australian 


Plant is undoubtedly closely allied to the South 
African M.micrantha Lindl.; but there are 
lMportant differences, particularly in the struc- 
‘ure of the column., These distinctions will be 
st appreciated by a study of the accompanying 
Plate. In Fig. D, I have reproduced Mr. Gard- 
ner’s side view of the column of M.aus/raliensis, 
And in Fig. E I have copied Bolus’s side viek of 
that ‘of M.micrantha, from his “Orchids of the 
Cape Peninsula’? (1918 ed.), Pl.44. It will be 
obvious at once how different they are: and the 
African flower entirely lacks the conspicuous 
€renulated column-appendages of the Australian. 
Some years ago a speceis of the African genus 
Satyrium was discovered in South Australia; but 
Ultimately it was shown to have escaped from 


Cultivation, Mr. Gardner is fully convinced that” 


this Hias not been the case with the Western 
Australian Monadenia, which must be ragerded 
“S specifically distinct from any African member 
of the genus and could not therefore have been 
‘ntroduced either accidentally or intentionally. 


2. THELYMITRA CUCULLATA, new sp. 

Planta gracilis, usque ad 45 cm alta. Folii 
“Amina brevissima, bracteis caulinis similis. Brac- 
‘eae. 2. Flores pauci parvi, pallida-flavi maculus 
Purpureis multis; bracteae, subtendentes breves, 
*cutae. Perianthi segmenta 8-9 mm longa, ob- 
‘usa. Sepalum dorsale latissimum, conspicue 
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cucullatum. Sepala lateralia  patentia, parviora 


quam petala. Iabellum oblongum, obtusum, 7-8 


mm longum. Columna comparate magna: ala 
erecta et solum bilobata; lobi antheram exce- 
dentes, integres, obtusi, sinum obtusum post 
antherae medium formantes, extrinsicus lineis 





 FHIWER, del. 
(after C.A.G-) 





U yee) 


THELYMITRA CUCULLATA, 1. sp. 


A a plant, about natural size. 

B, a flower from the side, enlarged. Note the “hooded” 
dorsal sepal. 

C, a flower from the front, enlarged. - 

D, E, F, greatly enlarged views of the column, from 
the front, the back, and the side, respectively. 
(After drawings by C. A. Gardner). 
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punctatis rubro-purpureis ornati. Anthera porro 
inclinans, obtusa. : 

A slender plant up to 45 cm high. Lamina 
of the leaf very short, similar to the 2 cauline 
bracts above it. Flowers few, small, pale yellow 
with numerous purple splashes and spots, their 
subtending bracts short and acute. Perianth 
segments 8-9 mm long, obtuse. Dorsal sepal 
very broad, conspicuously cucullate. Lateral 
sepals spreading, a little smaller than the broad 
petals. Labellum oblong, obtuse, 7-8 mm long. 
Column rather large for the’ genus; its wing 
erect and simply bi-lobed, the lobes extending 
higher than the anther, entire and obtuse, form- 
ing an obtuse sinus behind the middle of the 
anther, externally marked with reddish-purple 
dotted lines. Anther inclined forward, obtuse. 

Young’s Siding, Stirling Range area, Western 
Australia, August 1945: Miss D. Southerland. 
(Type in the State Herbarium at Perth). 


Cultural Notes 


L. C. HOME, 


@ September.—This month marks the beginn-— 


ing of the annual cycle for many orchids, as now 
they will be starting into new growth. Re- 
potting, where necessary, should be dealt with 
as soon as new growths appear. Watering will 
be more frequent, but care should be taken to 
ensure that plants are not in a damp condition 
at night as frosts are not unknown in September. 
Plants which are showing buds may be forced 
by small application of liquid manure and in- 
creasing light and warmth, or may be kept back 
by keeping them cool, shaded and dry. Spray 
with nicotine sulphate to kill off scale, etc., 
which has grown during Winter months. Watch 
out for slugs and lay baits. 

October.—yYour plants should now be gett- 
ing into full growth, Repot in all cases where 
the compost is soggy or sour and when repotting 
be careful to wash all the old compost away 
from the roots before putting in fresh compost. 


The nearest relative of this somewhat anoma- 
lous Thelymitra appears to be another Western 
Australian species, T.psammophila Andr. Like 
that of T.cucullata, the column-wing of T.- 
psammophila does not form a hood over the 
anther with its middle lobe, which is very short 
and rounded, In the new species, however, it is 
entirely wanting, its place being occupied by the 
obtuse sinus between the two lateral lobes. It 
would be possible, in fact, to regard the column- 
wing of T.cucullata as simply furcate, without 
any true lateral lobes corresponding to those of 
other species. Perhaps the most striking feature 
of the new species is that from which its name 
has been bestowed—the very broad, cucullate 
dorsal sepal, which forms a large hood over the 
anther as if to supply the protection denied to 
it by the column-wing. The leaf also is very 
distinctive, having the character of a mere 
cauline bract. i 


for Queensland 
Buranda, @. 


Watering may be steadily increased. Submerge 
the pots occasionally and if desired a little liquid 
manure may be added to the water in which the 
pots are submerged. Keep a sharp lookout for 
slugs, Orchid beetles, cockroaches, grasshoppers 
and crickets, Constant care and spraying will 
help to prevent the attacks of scale, thrip and 


~red spider. Watch for scale under the sheaths of 


Cattleyas. 

November.—With the Summer beginning 
to make itself felt, copious watering is. now 
necessary, particularly on hot dry days. Most 
Orchids are now in full growth—keep them 
moving. Application of liquid manure, in reason, 
will ensure vigorous growth, Pay attention to 
lighting—give your plants the maximum 
amount of light, but take care to avoid sunburn 
through glass. Slugs, thrip, Orchid beetles and 
other pests are busy this month, so beware. 
Spray frequently to avoid scale. eartere 
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An Orchid Garden in Launceston, 
Tasmania 7 
Rev. H. M. R. RUPP, Northbridge, N.S.W. 


Stee readers who are interested in our native 
Pies yen like to hear what a young Launces- 
ae Athusiast, Neil Burrows, is doing in the 
'y of growing these plants at his own home. 
ae as ee corresponding with me for several 
cas 4 and I can testify both to his enthusiasm 
nd his keen powers of observation. He has 
eos a new species of Thelymitra on the 
Citic iver; a possibly new Prasophyllum; a 
and la previously unknown beyond N.S.W.; 
_\many other “treasures of the bush.” 
hoes en the Editor of this journal visited my 
eo Mei I showed him a photograph 
fies eil’s Orchid Garden,” and, as is 
ee. ae of Editors, he immediately sug- 
ststed that I might provide something for the 
sen noe on the subject. I therefore inflicted 
ant el a sort of questionnaire (terrible 
seu and I think it will be a good idea to 
ae his answers to my questions in practic- 
ay own words. He explains that he has not 
fee to certain questions I put about raising 
- mute Orchids from seed, because as yet he 
a ae peace in mastering the difficulties 
era direction; but he is studying ways and 
Hee and personally I have no doubt that in 
ae perserverance will be rewarded. He 
“© ‘s, in presenting his answers, that his 
as Bed” is 70 square feet in area; and 
Onin gtows other wild flowers with the 
—-alds to make the conditions as natural as 
Possible, 
_ Here, then, 
’Nswers;—_ 


are my questions and Neil’s 


Ona did you begin to cultivate native 
hese e 1939, first of all in tins. My Orchid 
ro Was started in 1942. 
ne they all from what we might call 
_ -aunceston-Tamar River area? 
gas ee of them come from this area: a few 
ees pen more distant places; e.g., Dendrob- 
Sipe olatum from the East Coast, and Pfero- 
e *$ cycnocephala from Stanley, in the opposite 
~FECtion, - ie ! h 
ef 2—Do they include species from both moun- 
“ns and lowlands? 
NG, pr ay rah 
yen When preparing your Orchid Bed, did 
Dinas any special methods? Poor ie 
—Yes. I placed on top of the old garden 





Neil Burrows’ unique Orchid garden. 


soil a 2 inch layer of small ‘pieces of brick, — 
basalt rock, charcoal, etc., to provide drainage, 
and to separate the old soil from that in which 
my Orchids are planted. Above this “drainage 
layer” from 44 inches to 6 inches of bush soil 
was added, and the Orchids were put into this. 
For Orchids which like .wet conditions, like 
Thelymitra venosa and Cryptostylia subulata, 1 


placed a sheet of iron with a few holes in it, 


immediately under the drainage layer, and this 
portion of the bed I made perfectly flat. 
Q.—Do you always bring some of the earth 
the Orchids were growing in, when transplant- 
ing them from the bush? aN 
A.—No, not always. I use either soil from’the 
same area or a mixture of soils from different — 
localities, The Orchid bed has many pure soils 
and soil mixtures; bush soils only are’used. 
QDo different species require different 


” Kinds of soil? 
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‘A.—Most of our Orchids will grow in the 
same type of soil, particularly in brown iron- 
stone. Many of the Greenhoods are not particu- 
lar, and do well in a variety of soils. Others, 
however, are not so adaptable. Pterostylis 


grandiflora and its namesake Thelymitra grandi- — 


flora, for instance, will thrive only in chocolate 
ironstone soils. 

Q.—What have you found the easiest species 
to grow? : : 

A.—Pterostylis pedunculata, curta, and nutans; 
Caladenia Patersonii, clavigera, and ..carnea; 
Eriochilus cucullatus. 

Q.—On the average are the flowers in your 
Orchid bed larger than, smaller than, or the 
same size as those in the bush? Dat 

A.—On the average, species of P#erastylis are 
larger; but most of the others are about the 
same size. : 

Q.—Can you give us a list of the Orchids you 
are growing successfully? 

A.—Thelymitra ixioides, nuda, grandiflora, 
-pauciflora, retecta, rubra, venosa, and cyanea: 
Diuris maculata and pedunculata: Prasophyllum 
fuscum and patens: Chiloglottis reflexa: Acian- 
thus exsertus and reniformis: Eriochilus cucull- 
atus: Caladenia Patersonii, clavigera, angustata, 
dimorpha, and carnea: Glossodia major: Crypto- 
stylis subulata: Pterostylis concinna, curta, 
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nutans, nana, pedunculata, foliata, decurva; 
grandiflora, longifolia, and parviflora. 

Q.—Have you ever tried to, grow. the, Hya- 
cinth Orchid, Dipodium punctatum? ~ 

A.—Yes, but I have had no success. 

Q.—Are the plants in your Orchid bed repro- 

ducing themselves, either by seed or by the 
vegetative method? 
' A.—Species which are found growing in 
“colonies,” e.g., Pterostylis curta, P.peduncu- 
lata, etc., are rapidly increasing by the vegeta- 
tive method. Other Orchids, such as Glossodia 
and Diuris, also increase, but very slowly, by 
this method. My Orchids also produce seed, but 
up to the present there has been no increase of 
plants by this means. 

Well now, I feel sure we shall agree that the 
Burrows Orchid Garden in Launceston deserves 
all the encouragement we can give it. Its owner 
is doing his utmost to preserve and propagate 
our dainty little terrestrials, which, alas! are in 
so many areas disappearing rapidly before the 
ruthless march of settlement. The photograph 
of Neil’s treasures shows what can be done in 
quite a short time by studying the conditions 
and requirements of these humble but fascinat- 
ing members of the great Orchid family. Good 
luck to you, Neil—and thank you for telling us 
so much about your hobby. 


The Vegetation Propogation of 
Cymbidiums by use of Bottom Heat 


R. W. ROSEWARNE, Heidelberg, Vic. 


@ No doubt most of you have seen hot boxes 
or hot beds in use or are using them. I use two 
types of hot box. 

1. A box heated by Electricity. This box is 
similar to the propagating tank used by nursery- 
men. When building such a box, first select a 
corner of the glass house and build a bench. By 
using a corner you ill save two sides, using the 
walls of your glass house. Assume the box you 
build is 5 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, and 1 ft. deep. 
You will then need a water tray 3 inch smaller 
than the size of the box you propose to build, 
by 4 inches deep. A copper tray is preferred, 
but galvanised iron will do, although it is not 
so durable. An immersion element of 350-500 
watts on a 230 volt circuit is satisfactory for the 
above sized tank or one a little larger. The size 
of the element does not matter provided you 
have a thermostat to control it. The smaller the 
element, the longer the water takes to heat to 


the required temperature, and naturally, vice 
versa for a larger one. A copper sheath is sup- 
plied with the element. This sheath is soldered 
into the side of the tray so that water will be 
all round it. If you choose timber for the sides, 
New Zealand kauri-pine is as good as any, but 
make certain you brace the box thoroughly, 
otherwise the-timber will warp with the heat. 
Having the tray and sides in position, cover the 
tray with galvanized iron, 26 gauge or there- 
abouts, make holes in the iron about 4 inches 
apart with a 3 inch nail, then put in 4-6 inches 
of compost, old tan bark or finely chopped 
fibre with a little sand. Do not have the compost 
too heavy; otherwise the heat will not rise. You 
will also have to make provision for re-filling the 
water tray by means of a piece of copper pipe 
in one corner, or otherwise through one of the 
sides, in fact, anywhere convenient, to allow you 
to fill with the hose. An immersion type thermo- 
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ree Z fitted into the compost and set to the 
° ca heat, 85 degrees-90 degrees being the 
eer tute I find most successful. To keep an 
plies pie cect on temperature of the compost, 
‘esi ny thermometer in the compost to a 
stiles inches. Then heat the box for a 
sek Ne days and keep a check on tempera- 
a aes putting any plants or bulbs in. 
ee qaind the above box very economical, 
4 8 ie out 2/6 per week for electricity. 
wi : other box I use is 15 ft. long by 3 ft. 
ou nd 15 inches deep, having 10 inches of 
ae This box is heated by a grid of three 
ihe a ot water pipes, 6 inches apart, fed trom 
ae wer, and is built exactly the same as the 
emrous box, the only difference being the grid 
ees in place of a water tray. 
peenesnene both boxes for two years for 
> Barony I preter the electrically-heated box 
the following reasons: — 
(a) Bulbs shoot quicker and grow stronger. 
>) Compost remains moist due to moisture 
Using from the water tray, whereas with 
the other box all moisture has to be sup- 
(c) Plied by means of the hose. 
The latter box does not maintain as 
uniform a temperature as does the electric 
One, the places close to the pipes being 
otter than elsewhere. (It has been 
Proved that the best way to distribute 
(4) heat evenly is through water). 
Spring being the best time to propagate, 
1s usually the time when the boiler is 
Not in use, whereas the electric box 
having thermostatic control saves any 
labour lighting and stoking fires and needs 
Thad ee no attention. 
itis you instal a box off your hot water 
Wise oie will need a controlling valve, other- 
a u may find the box will get too hot. The 
plun Pepa uese for which I use this box is to 
divide ‘ pots of plants which have just been 
dhapect aa repotted. Up to 10 inch pots are 
stm oe this way. Maybe, after repotting a 
bulke pee have been disappointed “to see your 
ay rivel, whereas with the use of bottom 
bulbs ioe action commences immediately and 
Rae Ree plump. If you have a plant with 
Phinge ; no roots at all, do not repot it, but 
m Be in the hot box and pot it when new 
oie ae Leave the plants in the box for 
Ue the ve weeks. To propagate bulbs I always 
Stated, electric box for the reasons previously 
amie the bulbs in compost to a depth of 
bee - Inch, sufficient to cover the eyes at the 
© of the bulbs, You will be surprised to find 
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how quickly the bulbs will shoot, and almost. as 
quickly roots will begin to grow. As soon as 
these roots are about 1 inch long. pot in a 3 or 
4 inch pot according to the size of the bulb. 
-Then plunge the pot again in the compost to 
the top of the pot. The reason I do not pot the 
bulb at the start is that I have found that bulbs 
shoot more quickly when not in pots, and they. 
occupy less space. As soon as the shoot has. a: 
good root system, sever it from the bulb. Pot 
it in a suitable size pot and plunge the pot in 
bottom heat for five or six weeks, then remove 
it to the bench. You should get three or more 
shoots from a back bulb in this way, but you 
will notice that each succeeding shoot is weaker 
than the previous one. ! 

In dealing with divisions and back bulbs in 
this way, you do not have to worry about dis- 
turbing a plant; in fact, you can almost do 
anything, even to watering it at once without 
any danger of rotting the roots or causing a 
check to the growth. A word on severing a 
shoot—do not cut right through between it 
and the bulb, partly cut through, then use 
knife as a lever—the shoot will leave the bulb 
without any damage. If you cut right through, 
you sometimes cut the tissue of the bulb and 
thus destroy the remaining dormant eyes. The 
difference of growth betwen this method and 
the one without bottom heat leaves no compart- 
son. It has been estimated by leading growers. 
that with bottom heat you are over twelve 
months in advance from the back bulb stage to 
flowering sized plants. I have no hesitation in 
recommending bottom heat to anyone desirous 
of propagating Cymbidiums, and I consider that 
growing back bulbs this way is well worth the 
expense and time. Most growers agree that 
plants imported take two years to establish and 
acclimatise. With bottom heat we should at 
least halve this period, as with bottom heat 
root. action commences immediately, thus giving 
plants a flying start. However, readers should 
be warned to allow plants imported by 
boat to have their usual period of recovery 
before plunging in a hot box. As soon as the 
plant shows the slightest sign of activity is the 
time to plunge it. Plants imported by air mail 
could be plunged at once. Dest aed 

As an example, several friends brought me 
some growths and back bulbs that would not 
make root, and I was very happy in some in- 
stances to show them roots commencing to 
grow in from 48 to 72 hours, after they had 
been trying to do same for 12 months or more. 
Other Orchid genera do not appreciate bottom 
heat like Cymbidiums. 
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Cypripediums of 1946 


RICHARD DART, 


@ This slipper and early flowering Orchid 
display was most instructive. Far larger and 
better than any we have had previously; a most 
kindly feeling emanated from everyone and I 
am most grateful to the expert who helped me 
to understand more about our little friends. 

To the writer Cypripediums always seem se- 
date and prim, you couldn’t think of taking any 
liberties with them; and they put one in mind of 
Georgy, Porgy of pudding and pie fame. 

Last year at this time I referred to their 

increasing popularity and there is no doubt that 
this public esteem has been more than maintained 
in the intervening twelve months; Cattleyas and 
Cymbidiums have also increased in public favour, 
but not, I think, at the same rate. This 
public approval seems to come from the gentler 
sex by whom they are thought much of. 
. The average man seems to like more. blatant 
colours; the more gentle and refined, not so 
clearly defined shades find favour with the 
women. folk. na 

Well the room is filling, so I must look around 
for, copy; and looking round I run right into 
Mr. Editor, he looks serious and informs me that 
as we are over the deadline, he must have the 
copy by the week-end and that it must be short 
as the available space is already filled up. 

Just in the offing, my gaze alights on a lady 
and an idea comes’ into my mind—since she 
knows Orchids from A to Z (she ought to, 
since she has bought thousands of flowers—not 
for herself, but mostly for other people) her 
opinion regarding our display will be highly 
useful; but alas Mrs. Betty Osborne has an 
important eneagement, can only stop for a very 
short period, but she agrees to make a few brief 
notes for us, so they are just a few from one 
corner of the room—-‘‘Cymbidiums.” 

» Emperor—Colouring lovely for day or night 
wear: Guelda—perfect for ladies’ evening wear 
(I think these two are Mr. Hamilton’s). “Cypri- 
pediums”—Belaclava and Donald Ayres—perfect 
commercial slippers in colour and formation (I 


think Wally Fahey’s). Golden Moon—(probably ° 


Reg Richard’s) a most unusual, lovely colour, 
only fault a poor pouch. Mrs. Osborne adds in 
her brief note “This exhibition shows a great 
advancement in slipper Orchids from a com- 
mercial point of view.” 

~ I now run right into somebody I am badly in 
need of—a real expert and as he has no display 


Waveriey, N.S. W. 


himself he agrees to help me in making certaif 
selections. : 

W. PALMER.—Very nice display of Cyps 
fourteen in all, showing a good range of colouf 
the best Embros beautiful colour and wide petals. 
Another beautifully coloured one ‘Dillargo” 
both with long stems and well grown, several of 
the best of the ‘Old Brigade” were included: 
Cymb. Albania a small red striped floweh 
attractive, 

R. DART.—Three cymbidiums, Lacy—First 
flowering, nice little plant; Eburneo-giganteum 
and Pearl Mag. First flowering, nice yellow: 
fair shape, the expert liked it. "I 

Mrs. GRACE MITCHELL.—Cymb. Ad 
(Albanense and Schlegeli) two spikes of pink 
flowers, expert says “‘lip” large and handsome. 

A. BEGG.—Cymbidium Unknown: Nicé 
yollew with lip heavily marked red. | 

C. CAMBOURN. — Cypripedium  Cappi 


_ Magna—possibly the best. 


CARRINGTON DEANE.—nice display o 
Cyps. and Cymbs, Cyps. Loudwater and Mildred 
Hunter No. 1 outstanding, also Moira. Cym- 
bidiums Guelda (15 flowers) Cygnus 29 flower 
and Charm. Var. Elegance, 19 flowers and buds: 
The four cymbidiums in large 12 inch pots. 

FRED WHITE.—The most outstanding 
flower was a Laelia-Cattleya, unfortunately i 
parentage and name are both unknown, mos! 
beautiful colouring, the purset pink imaginable 

C. C. HILDERBRANDT. — His best af 
“Lady Mona and Diana Broughton” and ‘Luca: 
rola.” 

LEWIS COHEN.—The most conspicuous # 
this fine collection were Perseus F.C.C. R.H.9: 
which had two flowers and Atlantis Var. Re 
Admiral also Wellesley. 

Losing the expert here for the second time, ! 
approach a handsome young lady in a brow? 
ensemble and ask if she knows anything abou! 
Orchids, she pleads ignorance—doesn’t know thé 
difference between a Cypripedium and a: cys 
bidium—I take her to John Bisset’s interestin8 
display of early cymbids. and ask her to select 
what she thinks the best; she quickly picks ov! 
“Euterpe? (that wasn’t a hard one though) 
placed before Mr. Spurways Cyps. she select 
Dicker X Grace Darling. re 

W. FAHEY.—This exhibit and Mr. L. Cohe®® 
were probably the best of the Cyps. The expett 
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ee me here and selcts Perseus, Stamperland, 

Onald Ayres and Balaclava. 

h R. RICHARDS.—I didn’t think that Reg 
nad aS good an exhibit as last year. I missed 

atgrave Festivity.” ‘‘Anita and Perseus” are 
pao “Radeline” unique. ‘“Thrums’” good, but 
Ouble sepals “Golden Moon” small one lovely 
Colour, labellum small. 

C. CARTER.—His best seemed to me “Sun- 
may” and Harefield Hall. 

1 ue BURNS.—Only one, Cymbidium “Magog” 
thought this one of the loveliest early cymbids. 

. 4d ever seen, a lovely rose pink and spotted 
Istinctly all over, good lip same colour and not 

et Shape, some good judges agreed with my 
Pinion others did not. 

Ope HAMILTON.—Two beautiful cymbids. 
™Mperor” and ‘“tGuelda.” 

Mr, MEECH.—‘Louis SanderX Redshank” 
(nice rose colour) and “Magog” two nice cym- 
“ds. Cyp. “Draco” good. 
we SPURWAY.—B.C. ‘‘Ozoa Majestic’’ nice 

our. Cyps. Baldur and Cappa Magna. A nice 
Collection of plants. 

Ree NEWMAN.—Cyp. Akeley not fully out, 
ta most promising one. 

re JOHN BISSET. — Nice collection of early 

combids, “Sparta and Roger Sander,” “Kestrel,” 

Uterpe,” and “Joan.” 

C. MORRIS.—Cyp. Juliet (quaint). 
yb, HEMMING.—Cyp. “Grace Darling” this 
as his best, 
ivan SASSO.—One ‘of the finest displays of 

'scellaneous Orchids seen in this city. Cyps. 
a St. Peter Var. Girrahween, Atlantis, Well- 
“Rab. (albino) and Cavalier. Brasso-Cattleya 

abig?? 
Me ae that the Judging Committee had recom- 
sie the granting of a bronze medal to this 

Wit and a certificate of merit to Walter 

*y and Lewis Cohen for their display of 
YPripediums, 

always find peoples’ impressions of our shows 

°st interesting. 
t. C. HILDEBRANDT says ‘Easily the 
exhins Pet show we have had yet, more large 
fe its than we have ever had, quality of cyps. 

‘tanding, their size, colour and shape very 


ae liked Mr. L. Sasso’s general exhibit best 


ME most,’ 

mee LES. HAWLEY says ‘Much better show 
last year. The general display was very 

and K Mr, Fahey’s cyps. a splendid lot Floralies 
ay Kay most impressive. I liked the set up 


a delightful pink. I was not surprised — 


€ quality of Mr. Fahey’s cyps. appealed to 
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of Mr. Cohen’s plants and they were an excepti- 
onally fine lot. Mr. Hamilton’s Guelda was a 
fine flower. It was a very enjoyable evening. 
Mr. CARRINGTON DEANE.—I was most 
impressed by the increased interest in Cypriped- 
iums and the show. The setting up of the 
exhibits and their size was a big improvement, 
and a lot of care was taken to display them to 
the best advantage. I liked Mr. Sasso’s general 
display best. Charm Var Elegance 1 thought 
looked the best of the Cymbids, and of the 
Cyps. Mr. Fahey’s “‘Stamperland” and Mr. Sasso’s 
“Ayot St. Peter Var. Girrahween” were remark- 
ably good flowers, also Mr. Dave Hemmings 
“Grace Darling.”? There was a lovely friendly 
feeling that made the evening most enjoyable. 





COELOGYNE MASSANGEANA 
Flowers 24}ins. in diameter, cream with brown 


markings. Species from «Malaya. 
Grown by B. Parry Williams, Maroubra, N.S.W. 
Photograph by S. Martin. 





® Pbhotographs.—Photographs should be 
accompanied by: (1) The correct name of the 
Orchid; (2) The growers name; (3) The 
photographer’s name; (4) Three or four lines of 
description, size, and colour of flower or other 
points of interest. 
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Our Good Fortune 


We have been fortunate in being able to purchase a large portion of the 
choicest plants in the world-famous orchid collection of Ronaele Farms, Elkins 
Park, Pennsylvania. It is our belief that the quality of hybrids produced here 
represents the very highest breeding accomplishments in American orchid 
circles. Such fine things as Lc. Jane Dane, Cattleya S. E. Endicott, Le. Helen 
Wilmer, and a host of other internationally famous hybrids originated 
at Ronaele Farms. The record of the trustees meeting of the American Orchid 
Society over the past ten yars has ben punctuatd with awards given the plants 
exhibited from this fine collection. . 


We have been able to secure pieces of practically all the finest exhibition and 
stud plants, and it is our sincere belief that we are not being immodest when 
we state that we feel we now have a Cattleya collection equal in quality to 
the very finest collections in the world. 


In order to make room for these plants and others coming from England and 
the European Continent, we are currently offering some of our finest Cattleya 


cut-flower stock for sale at reasonable prices. 


We accept payment for plants in pounds, payable in London, or in dollars 
payable in the United States. 


CLINT McDADE AND SONS 


RIVERMONT ORCHIDS 
BOX 
CHATTANOOGA, sqrraines U.S.A. 


CLINT McDADE EVEREST McDADE NEIL McDADE JOHN LINES 
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FOR SALE ALL BOOKSELLERS 


A Cultural Table of 
Orchidaceous Plants 


by J. MURRAY COX 


This is one of the most ambitious works on Orchid Culture ever 
published; no book of this description has been produced anywhere 
since 1932. It is long overdue. 


The information contained in its 400 odd pages is right up to 
the minute, and there are nearly 80 illustrations, 13 of them in full 
colour. 


The Table is comprehensive, embracing most genera and species 
known in a world-wide range of Orchids. Orchids are described and 
information given as to origin, natural conditions and the most suc- 
cessful method of cultivation. 


There is a complete index which includes the correct botanical 
nomenclature as well as synonyms, so that, where Orchids are known 
by their popularly used names, they can be easily traced and referred 
to in the text. In addition, there is a useful glossary of botanical terms. 


The Table, in fact, might aptly be regarded as an encyclopaedia 
of orchids which should be in the library of every Orchid lover. 


Price per copy: 4 guineas. 





venues 





MMe 


Published by 


THE SHEPHERD PRESS 


YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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CYMBIDIUMS 
HODGINS ORCHIDS 


54 PASCOE CRESCENT, ESSENDON (VIC.) 
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"“A"'—For the Beginner. 


LISTS OF CYMBIDIUMS ON REQUEST. 
"B"—For the Advanced Grower. 


EXHIBITORS AT VICTORIAN ORCHID CLUB SHOW, MELBOURNE TOWN HALL, SEPT. 18, 19, 20 








BOOKS 


ORCHID CULTURE IN CEYLON. Edited by Soysa, 
1943, coloured plates, etc. This delightful book is of 
interest to Orchid Growers, dealing with hybridization, 
diseases and pests, fragrance, etc. Orchids dealt with 
can be grown in Victoria and New South Wales, £2/15/- 
VICTORIAN ORCHIDS (Dickens), 2/6, post, 2d. 
THE ORCHIDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES (Rupp), 
9/-, post 4d., soft cover edition, 6/-. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
ORCHIDS (Rogers), 1/6, post, 3d. . 

Stocks of second-hand works on Orchids, Natural History, 

Early Aust., Art, Collecting, etc. 


Catalogue on application. Also available, special 
list of new Gardening Books 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 
457c BOURKE STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1. 








MALAYAN ORCHIDS & EXOTIC 


For a 2-kilo crate of ten assorted Malayan 
Orchids, including air freight to Sydney—£5. 
Other Orchids ask for price list. Exchange can 
: t also be considered. 


THE GEM NURSERY 
(Established 1934) 


172, MOULMEIN ROAD, SINGAPORE 
Cable: ''Gemnur" Phone: 7542 













Agents for the “Australian Orchid Review” 
in Great Britain 


Messrs. B. F. Stevens & Brown Limited, 
New Ruskin House, 
28-30 Little Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1, 


are carrying stocks of current and back 

numbers of the ‘Australian Orchid 

Review.” Readers in Great Britain should 

communicate with them regarding theif 
supplies. 


BOOKS ON ORCHIDS 


Cacti and other Succulent plants, new 
and used. Also other Botanical books. 


Send for catalog. Payments handled 
locally. 


""*BOOK-MARK"' 


825 Elyria Drive, Los Angeles, 31, Calif., U.S.A. 





Auction Sale of Orchids 


SYDNEY TOWN HALL (Basement) 
OCTOBER 3rd, 1946, commencing 11 a.m. 


Surplus plants from the collection of ROBERT C. DIXSON, Esq., Castle Hill. 
Mr. Dixson will donate the proceeds to the N.S.W. HOME FOR INCURABLES. 


Plants on Exhibition October Ist and 2nd. 
ADMISSION EACH DAY BY SILVER COIN 
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The Orchid Society of N.S.W. 


Meets every month on the last Thursday. Next Meetings: 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 26th. Y.M.C.A., 325 Pitt Street, Sydney. 
THURSDAY, OCT 31st. Royal Empire Society, 15 Bligh St., Sydney. 
THURSDAY, NOV. 28th. Y.M.C.A., 325 Pitt Street, Sydney. 


Patron: President: Hon. Secretary: 
His Honour E. A. HAMILTON B. JESSOP 
FUDGE H. i ee 16 Hercules St. 18 Hercules St. 
Ooyong,” Hastings Roa ‘S.W. 
WARRAWEE, NS.W. CHATSWOOD, N.S.W. CHATSWOOD, N 
Hon, Treasurer: Hon. Asst. Treasurer: Hon. Editor: 
JOHN BISSET W. FAHEY W. WORTH 
48 Wareemba Street, 1 Woolcott Street 4 Ward Street 
ABBOTSFORD, N.S.W. WAVERTON, N.S.W. WILLOUGHBY, N.S.W. 
*Phone WA1124 *Phone XB3795 Phone: JA1533 
e oo. 
The Queensland Orchid Society 
Patron: 


His Excellency, Col. the Rt. HON. SIR LESLIE ORME WILSON, 
P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., D.S.O, 


President: Hon. Secretary: Hon. Treasurer: 
E. J. BEARD T. C. HARVEYSON J. LEWIS 
6 L’Estrange Terrace 
381 Queen St. G.P.O. Box 2002 X KelvinwGrove 
BRISBANE BRISBANE ; BRISBANE 
The dates of the next meetings of the Society are as follow:— 
FRIDAY, 13th SEPT. FRIDAY, 11th OCT. FRIDAY, 8th NOV. 


Meeting Place: Miniature Rifle Range Building, Boundary Street, Brisbane. 
Meetings held on the Second Friday of each month. Visitors are welcome. 


The Victorian Orehid Club 


Meets on the third Monday in each month (January excepted), in the Indepen- 
ent Church Hall, Collins Street, Melbourne, at 8 p.m. Prospective members 
welcome, 
The dates of the next meetings of the Club are as follow: 
MONDAY, 9th SEPT. | MONDAY, 21st OCT. | MONDAY, 18th NOV. 


President: Vice-President: Hon. Secretary: 
R. VICK B. R. HODGINS G. E. FLOYD 
32 Northcote Avee., 547 Moreland Road, 25 Grandview Road 
CANTERBURY, E.7. ESSENDON, W.5. BRIGHTON, S.5. 
*Phone WF2365 *Phone FU5270 *Phone, X4996 


Hon. Treasurer: A. C. DREDGE, 169 Cochrane Street, Elsternwick, S.4. 


The Orchid Club of South Australia 


Meets on 2nd Thursday each month in the Justices Chambers, Pirie St., Adelaide. 


Visitors are welcome. 


THUR., 12th SEPT. THUR., 10th OCT. THUR., 14th NOV. 
Patron: President: ‘Hon Secretary-Treasurer: 
TY , F. H. De ROSE R. L. SMITH, 
fe Premier, Hon. T. PLAYFORD Edwin Terrace 17 Tavistock St., 
Norton’s Summit. GILBERTON ADELAIDE. 


Wholly set up, printed and published in Australia by Shepherd & Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, Sydney 
W. Worth, Hon. Editor, 
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The 1946 
IG@OTION: BALI 


Excitement will run high in Chattanooga for several weeks preceding Friday, 
August 30, the date of the 14th Annual Cotton Ball, a premier social event 
‘in the South. All southern society will be wondering who will be selected King 

- and Queen of The Cotton Ball. Belles throughout the South who have been 
fortunate enough to receive invitations will make their debuts at The Cotton Ball. 
Miss Marian Patterson, lovely daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Patterson, of 
H. Patterson & Sons, Bergenfield, New Jersey, has been chosen Orchid Princess, 

. to reign with the King and Queen of the Ball. We venture to predict that the 
bouquet she will carry will exceed in splendour anything ever carried by a real 
princess. 


- Readers of the Australian Orchid Review, and all who are interested in the 
orchid cult are invited to attend. We have arranged for reserved seats and 
hotel accommodations for the orchid fraternity. 


Any overseas visitor will receive special consideration. In 1947 we are expect- 
_ ing a number from overseas and the Orchid Princess is to be Miss Betty Cooke, 
daughter of Sir William Cooke, of Hempstead-Norris, England. 


You are invited to join the American Orchid Society. Dues of $5 annually 
include 12 issues of the Society's bulletin, a fine magazine devoted to the 
orchid cult. Remit to us by personal check, bank draft or money order at rate 
of $5 payable in U.S.A., or £1:5:0 payable in England. We will also recom- 
mend you for membership in the Orchid Society of California, who publish a 
splendid quarterly bulletin. Dues $2.50 a year, payable in the United States, 
or 12/6 payable in England. 


CLINT MeDADE AND SONS 
RIVERMONT ORCHIDS 


; BOX 831 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 












CLINT McDADE EVEREST McDADE 





NEIL McDADE JOHN LINES 
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ORCHIDS 
of Quality 


* 


C. H. DEANE 


Girrahween Nurseries — 


-190 WOLLONGONG RD., ARNCLIFFE 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. - TEL. LX1106 
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Ly Advertising ee 


the element of time is one to be reckoned 
with—as it has important underlying effects, 
particularly on the volume of future business. 


Efficient process engraving is an effective 
ally when up against time." Turning to the 
fine art studios at 89 William Street, you 
are sure of RESULTS not EXCUSES in the 
hour of urgency. 


A free enterprise, not process engraving 
as a sideline, a progressive organisation 
noted for the consistent quality of its 
work—maintained by ..... 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING ART COMPANY PROPRIETARY LIMITED 
en ed es | SOT Resco abe TEs tres 1s Yes DOING -Ency, 


On Time and in Step with Advertising 


an 








- SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO ORCHID’ ENTHUSIASTS 


John Bisset has pleasure in announcing the publication of Two Books on Orchid 
Culture which are invaluable aids to Orchid enthusiasts 


THE CHARM OF GROWING - ORCHIDS FOR EVERYBODY 
: ORCHIDS ; by R. Bruce Hogg 
by P. A. Gilbert Over 200 pages with 32 pages of 
232 pages of Cultural Notes and Photos Illustrations. 
Price 21/- (Post I/- extra) Price 25/- (Post I/- extra) 


JOHN BISSETT ee Fe ate inarela—saa906 





AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW 


Volume II DECEMBER, 1946 No. 4 
The author of each article is responsible for the facts and opinions expressed therein. 
CONTENTS 
After-care of Seedlings mh ie, nid RE Ree oe ne 82 
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Subscription Rates: Australia and New Zealand, 6/- per annum; Overseas, 6/- sterling per 
Mnum. Post free. Payable to Shepherd & Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, Sydney. 


CARE YouR ORCHIDS with PESTOXOL” 


(LIQUID) 

“PESTOXOL" is specially suited for the treatment of Orchids and has been proven by actual 
tests in the bush-house and green-house. 
‘PESTOXOL" destroys Scale, Thrips, Red Spider, Green,and Black Fly, Mealy Bug, Caterpillar, 
Blight, etc., and is perfectly safe in use not only on Orchids, but on Ferns and tender green- 
Ouse plants. ; 
10oz. Bottles ......... 2/6 each. 4 gallon Jars ........ 16/6 each 

All Orchid Dealers and Seedsmen 


F. H. FAULDING & CO. LTD.  georcan'ane sypwer 


and Adelaide, Perth, Melbourne, Brisbane, and London: (Eng.) 
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The After-Care of Seedlings 


Information from Overseas 
ALAN H. MANN, Melbourne, Vie. — 


@ Having recently returned from service Over- 
seas with the R.A.A.F. I believe that an account 
of some of my experiences whilst visiting Orchid 
growers overseas during my leave periods may 
be of interest to other growers here. 


Soon. after my arrival in England I received a 
message through Mr. Jessop, Curator of the 
Melbourne Botanic Gardens to the effect that 
growers here were finding great difficulty in 
keeping seedlings alive after transplanting them 
from flasks of aseptic solutions and asking me to 
obtain whatever information was available for 
the guidance of growers here. I found on 
enquiry that the large growers overseas experi- 
ence not the slightest difficulty at this stage and 
they expressed surprise that there should be any 
difficulty here, especially since climatic con- 
ditions are so much more favourable. I will 
come back to this later and endeavour to assign 
reasons for the difficulties which some growers 
here have experienced. First I shall describe one 
of the places I visited. 


In September, 1943, I was in Canada and was 
able to make a trip to New York on leave. 
Whilst there I obtained an introduction to Mr. 
Beckert, President of Thomas Young Nurseries 
Inc. of Bound Brook New Jersey, through the 
courtesy of Mrs. June Hamilton Rhodes. Thomas 
Young Nurseries Inc. owns the largest concern 
of its kind in the world. They produce Cattleyas 
of all kinds for the cut-flower market and they 
grow their own plants from seed, paying special 
attention to the crossing of their best strains in 
order to produce blooms of the greatest market 
value. 

At Mr. Beckert’s invitation I went up to 
Bound. Brook where I was received most cordi- 
ally and taken over the entire estate. This was 
a special privilege because visitors are not gener- 
ally encouraged at places like this as they dis- 
organise the whole system and take up a tre- 
mendous amount of the staff’s time. 


The glasshouses are very large and arranged 
rather in the fashion of a housing estate with 
roads running between the blocks and pipe-lines 
‘running from a boiler-house serving the whole 
estate. Temperatures are carefully controlled 
and in the Cattleya houses were about 72 degrees 
F. at the time of my visit. The floors of the 
houses were: of hard clay dressed with cinders 
well trodden in ot give a smooth surface and 


ample slope was provided for drainage. The 
floors were swept clean and no water was left 
lying about to induce a steamy atmosphere. As 
a result the air is very pleasant and sweet, per- 
haps a trifle on the dry side. There is a noticeable 
absence of mildew and moss and the plants 
appeared to make strong and rapid growth. 
About once a week the plants are watered, but 
in hot weather they are given a light overhead 


spray whenever necessary to reduce evaporation 
and cool the houses. 


The pots are of normal size filled to about 
one third with crocks and then topped with 
pure Osmunda fibre. This fibre grows naturally 
in the vicinity and is obtained whenever necess- 
ary, cut, and stacked in large sheds to be drawn 
upon as required. The fibre is packed down quite 
tightly into the pots giving a surface which is 
quite firm to the touch. In the houses the top 
surface of the fibre feels dry and one is inclined 
to the impression that they have not been gett- 


ing enough water, but, as Mr. Erikson, the head © 


grower, explained this is typical of the fibre used 
and is a very good thing since it discourages 
surface rooting and at the same time protects 
the lower levels from excessive evaporation. It 
has been found by experiment that the fibre 
underneath does not dry out completely in a 
week if it is packed tightly and kept out of 
the wind. The comparative dryness of the sur- 
face of the compost prevents excessive rooting 
as well as discouraging the growth of moss and 
fungus. 


Most of the Cattleyas grown have been raised 
from seed on the estate ,but some of the species 
are imported directly from South America since 
these are prolific producers of good cut flowers 
that are in constant demand. The favoured 
species are Mossae and Trianae. 


I will not go into the method of raising plants 
from seed because this subject has been dealt 
with in a most masterly way in A.O.R. in Mr. 
S. M. Hosking’s article on the Symbiotic and 
Non-Symbiotic Culture of Orchids published 
in the issue of June, 1941. It should suffice for 
me to say that the essentials of the Asymbiotic 
or Aseptic method are that sterilized seeds are 
placed in a jelly containing all the known food 
elements that are required by the germinating 
seed and growing seedling, in the form of salts 
soluble in water. The seed itself has insufficient 
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food to keep the embroyo alive long enough. 
Or it to become ‘established and the water- 
Soluble foods are absorbed by the growing plant 
Until it is large enough for transplanting. 
1s is the method of germinating seed used 
at Thomas Young Nurseries Inc. The General 
anager, Mr, Babey, told me that over a period 
. Many years they have had complete success 
with this method. Records are kept showing the 
Parentage of each batch of seed, although in 
aed cases names have become meaningless 
Wing to the variety of forms and colours pro- 
Uced from each cross-pollination, The seed is 
pe hecr a month or more after the pod has split 
ei a it out thoroughly and samples of the seed 
ain en examined under a microscope to assess 
oa Paeportion of fertile seed to enable the grower 
€cide whether the seeds are worth planting. 
eeds up to twelve months old or more have 
ante Planted without noticeable change in re- 
meen in cases of doubt sample sowings are 
ti ao made and the seed examined again 
f the microscope to determine the percent- 
hee at are showing signs of swelling. Growers 
ae Foul be well advised not to throw away 
ee amerer old it may be, without examining 
eu ler the microscope or making a sample 
Ing first, 
he Culture used for the seeds is the normal 
Beaentrore type and is made up at the Nurs- 
ale es special laboratory, but without a great 
2 aa elaborate equipment. Mr. Erikson prefers 
in an parallel sided test tubes of about 14 inches 
lameter rather than the usual flat-bottomed 
ie These tubes are kept in racks so that 
: Zh ee at an angle of about 30 degrees above 
te orizontal so presenting the maximum 
enue for the sowing of the seed. The advan- 
in in this type of tube is that when the seed- 
88 are to be transplanted it is only necessary 
aoe a flat wire loop under the medium to 
oe ate it from the glass and then the entire 
this €nts of the tube slide out on to a tray. By 
egucans the seedlings can be separated without 
tha 4ge and it is a much less tedious process 
eth Picking them out of a flask with a wire 


ester planting, the tubes are placed in the 
dee Section of a glasshouse with a layer of 

brown paper to exclude strong light. At 
‘ile Brook I saw a whole row of glasshouses 
St to capacity with rows of tubes on shelves 
é Wane from ground level to about 6 feet in 
fi Sat. I would not like to estimate the number 
; Seedlings that were growing. The brown: 
sae Covering is removed from the seedlings 


“et a fortnight when they appear swollen and 
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greenish in colour. The paper is replaced by a 
layer of buttermuslin and gradually the light 
falling on the tubes in increased. The tubes are 
then left undisturbed for six or seven months 
by which time the plants will be about one inch 
in height although the average is considerably 
smaller. At this stage the plants have about 
three distinct leaves showing. 


POTTING OUT. 


The test tube has a great advantage over the 
flask at planting out time for the reason already 
explained. 

At Thomas Young Nurseries Inc. the whole 
process is done quickly and without and fuss or 
bother. Tubes are opened one at a time and the 
contents emptied on to a convenient tray. Small 
pots about 24 inches high are standing by 
already filled and packed hard with Osmunda 
fibre presenting a top rather like a firm mush- 
room. The fibre used for these small seedlings 
is somewhat finer than is used for the larger 
plants and is cut up into pieces about } inch or 
so in length. The fibre is carefully teased out 
by hand to remove all lumps and is then firmly 
pressed into the pots. The pots are soaked in 
water and the wet fibre is pressed down again 
and the pots placed on a wire mesh to dry off. 
Next day they are ready for planting. 

The individual plants are carefully separated 
and divided into groups according to size. About 
twenty-five are planted in one small pot so that 
all the plants will be uniform in size to prevent 
any weaker plants from being overcrowed by 
more vigorous rivals. The plants are inserted 
quite closely together, a hole being made first 
in the fibre with a pointed stick. After the 
plants are inserted the fibre is pressed down 
quite firmly around the roots. 

After planting, the pots are stood in a wire 
bottomed case with a glass top, again covered 
with a layer of butter muslin and kept out of 
the direct light in a warm part of one of the 
glass houses. Small blocks placed under the 
case admit air and allow excess water to escape. 
After a week the glass is raised slightly in the 
day-time to admit a circulation of air and later 
the glass is raised to several inches above the 
plants with wooden battens. The plants -should 
not be exposed to direct sunlight or rain. 

I saw many thousands of small pots contain- 
ing seedlings in the early stages of growth. The 
symmetrical arrangement of the seedlings in the 
pots would make any gaps caused by seedlings 
dying very obvious, but although I carefully 
examined a large number of the pots, I did not 
detect a single gap. I was assured that amongst 
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the many thousands of seedlings raised every 
year hardly a single plant was lost. 

The same process is employed in repotting the 
seedlings when they outgrow the smaller pots. 
The best time to repot is at the end of the 
Winter just before the Spring growth develops. 
The number of plants in a pot is steadily re- 
duced at each repotting until each small pot 
contains but a single plant. From then on the 
plants are moved into slightly larger pots each 
year. 

As a result of my observations at this Nursery 
I have come to the conclusion that growers have 
experienced difficulty from two main causes. 
The first is the damp steamy atmosphere found 
in many glasshouses here and the second is the 
unsuitability of the compost employed. 

Getting down to fundamentals, we find that 
the root system of a small seedling like that of 
any other growing plant consists of members 
which have two main functions in relation to 
food. The first is to find the food and the second 
is to absorb it. It is perfectly obvious that plants 
cannot absorb solid food which is not soluble in 
water. The principle of Osmosis whereby the 
plant cells have the faculty of absorbing mineral 
solutions should be familiar to readers. A solid 
mass of growing vegetable matter consists, in 
reality, of an infinite number of individual cells. 
According to their situation in the structure of 
the plant, individual cells perform varied func- 
‘tions and use a variety of mineral foods in the 
process. The stem of a plant can be regarded as 
a long chain of such cells passing chemicals up 
the stem as required by the leaves and in return 
passing prepared foods from the leaf factories 
to other parts of hte plant. This whole process 
depends on the roots absorbing the raw food 
materials in soluble form. In the case of an 
adult plant’ some of the foods are already avail- 
able in solution in the compost, but most of 
them are liberated as by-products of the activi- 
ties of soil bacteria on insoluble cellulose fibres 
contained in the compost. Such bacteria occur 
everywhere in Nature and provide a continual 
source of food at the roots. 

‘The p.H. value of the compost controls the 


’ 


growth of the bacteria and in turn the p.H. of 
acidity depends toa large extent on the compo- 
sition of the organic compounds present. Roots 
that find a favourable colony of bacteria will 
naturally grow and develop whereas other roots 
in unfavourable ground will fail to survive. In 
this way the plant tends to develop its root 
system in the most favourable ground available. 
It is necessary, however, for the survival of 
the plant that its root system should always 
have at least some of its roots established in a 
favourable medium. 

Orchid seedlings that have been grown in 
aseptic solution in a glass flask have had all their 
food provided for them and have been wholly 
deprived of the need for developing a root 
system designed to extract the requirements 0 
the plant from a compost such as has been des- 
cribed. They have been given an ample supply 
of readily soluble foods and after transplanting 
must adapt themselves quickly to a new system 
of food gathering. Obviously, therefore, the 
most important thing is to plant them in 4 
compost which already contains well established 
colonies of soil bacteria so that the requir 
food elements will be available straight away- 
It will be recollected that at Thomas Young 


Nurseries Inc. the seedlings on being removed 


from the nutrient jelly are separated and then 
planted straight away in fibre that has been 
taken from open country and then left stacked 
for some time. The seedlings should on no 
account be washed, but large lumps of jelly 


adhering to the roots should be removed. The 


vestiges of jelly clinging to the plant probably 
help it to survive for a few days until the roots 
have adjusted themselves to their new living 
conditions in the compost. The compost into 
which the seedlings are planted is already in 4 
favourable condition for the soil bacteria. 

I understand that one Australian grower at 
least is unable to understand his repeated failures 
with young seedlings although as he declared 
he carefully washed all the plants as soon as 
they were removed from the flask and planted 
them in sterilized fibre. One would imagine 
that the seedlings planted under these conditions 
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as ae to survive for at least six months 
effect 4 e ong-suffering bacteria were able to 
dbne s te-entry into the compost and make 

oods available to the roots in soluble 


orm, 
ORCHIDS IN ENGLAND. 


meng Canada towards the end of 1943 I 
ae ie le next two years in England where I 
ationed at Mt. Batten near Plymouth. It 


Was q i 
“Sa long journey from here to London and. 


si 
caries was very busy on the Squadron I did 
collecs e great deal of time at my disposal to 
one Be Ormation. about Orchids. However, 
with ye fst visit to London I discussed the topic 
ang anes very helpful people at the Boomer- 
afi io and later called on Mr. Simmonds 
Srey eval Horticultural Society in Vincent 
Those wt ondon. _Mr. Simmonds gave me some 
he Fees mncrmation and gave me access 
ie ociety’s fine library. Through Mr. 
nae Sie met Mr. Gurney Wilson of Hove, 
Society resident of the Royal Horticultural 
let dly Prccuid Committee. Mr. Wilson very 
of the Haale a day to taking me around two 
England oot Orchid-growing establishments in 
Mens ive the visit he chose the establish- 
and Ch essrs. J. & A. McBean of Cooksbridge 
both ; arlesworth & Co. of Haywards Heath, 
a 1 Sussex, 
What Messrs. J & A. McBean’s place I found 
Cymbig; Probably the best known collection of 
lished tums in the world. It is an old-estab- 
UD into Usiness which has been gradually built 
of the a very large establishment. Here many 
Pro ibaa ae finest Cymbidiums have been 
P REG wo or three of their best strains are 
any of careful breeding over a period of 
brightest and each cross has produced larger, 
by no tT and better flowers. The equipment is 
been Rerens elaborate and the glasshouses have 
ton me up in rather a piecemeal fashion. 
after tr te, however, was exercised in looking 
°xXperienc Pants but great difficulty was being 
i; ean In wartime owing to the absence on 
“ather 55 Ce of all the able-bodied men. I was 
try to see many thousands of seedlings 
Pro ithe . years old and from the best strains 
metic, at ere being packed for shipment to 
Prosecu n order to help to raise dollars for the 
Brea , 2 Of the war. These seedlings all had 
the menniise and if they had been retained by 
~~ ae of them might have been of 
2 alue to the bybridisers. 
ing aati I saw vast numbers of seedlings 
A Dorma] uced in nutrient solutions in flasks. 
al solution was employed and the treat- 


Sim 
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ment of the seeds and young plants was sub- 
stantially the same as that seen at Thomas 
Young Nurseries Inc. in New Jersey. Results 
too were similar and no difficulty had been 
encountered in transplanting seedlings from the 
flasks to pots. 3 

Mr. Rothwell, the manager of the nursery, 
told me that one of the greatest difficulties 
experienced was in finding fuel for the 
furnaces that heat the houses. The establish- 
ment had been entirely without coal for some 
years, since coal was only available for such 
horticultural purposes if glass houses were de- 
voted exclusively to the production of vegetables 
such as tomatoes for the home market. Mr. 
Rothwell said that the exercise of special care had 
enabled the houses to escape frost, but that 
during the wintertime the plants had endured 
long periods with temperatures inside the glass- 
houses very close to freezing point. He expressed 
surprise that the plants had survived. I told him - 
that in Melbourne as well as in the warmer 
cities in Australia, Cymbidiums were very often 
grown quite successfully out of doors in shel- 
tered positions and that I had had them growing 
for some years in 12 inch pots under a Magnolia 
tree, where they have prospered very well indeed 
in spite of strong winds and frost. Mr. Roth- 
well said that he thought that in the past English 
growers had probably given Cymbidiums too 
much heat and had mistakenly regarded them 
as unable to withstand low temperatures. 

In the glasshouses the plants are grown in: 
rather small pots and this gave me an impression 
of overcrowding. Mr. Rothwell agreed that when 
grown in an open position: exposed to wind or 
dryer air the plants would be better off in much 
larger pots or tubs. 

Leaving Messrs. J. & A. McBean’s place, Mr. 
Wilson took me to Haywards Heath to see the 
houses of Charlesworth & Co. This establish- 
ment is situated in a most delightful part of 
Sussex, surrounded with beautiful trees and 
approached by long winding country roads. The - 
estate itself is most attractively laid out and the 
whole organization has obviously been planned 
with great care. A judicious selection of orna- 
mental cypresses arranged around the approach 
to the office gives a very pleasant aspect to the 
place, and the glasshouses are partially concealed 
behind the trees to avoid giving that somewhat 
barren impression associated with large acreages 
of white-washed glass. The glasshouses are 
arranged around a long central glass-covered 
passage rather like the leaflets of a pinnate leaf. 
The central corridor is decorated with specimens 
of attractive ornamental plants which help to 
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conceal the utilitarian aspect of the glasshouses 
leading off the corridor. 

I went around each of the houses in turn 
gaining access to them all from the central 
corridor, The houses are chiefly devoted 
to Miltonias and Odontoglossums, and allied 
genera. Charlesworth & Co. have done a good 


deal of pioneering work in the raising of seed-' 


lings in flasks and nutrient solutions. They have 
achieved remarkable success in the controlled 
production of new colourings in the flowers. 
I almost gained the impression that they design 
a flower in advance according to some desired 
effect and then produce it by selecting parent 
plants for hybridization. 

Some of the Miltonias that were at the flower- 
ing stage looked from a distance rather like a 
great mass of giant pansies. This firm has had 
such marked success with the plants that I 
wondered why they are not more commonly 
grown here. I believe that they would grow 
very easily in Melbourne in cool bush-houses out 
of doors. 

On a later visit to London I was present, at 
Mr. Wilson’s invitation, at a meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Orchid Committee 
and found their proceedings very interesting. 
Several plants were exhibited and discussed and 


Vanda Sanderiana 
ALEX. GRANT, Mackay, Nth. Q. 


@ The accompanying photograph by Mr. Lloyd 
Williams, of 4MK Broadcasting Service, Mackay, 
one of our keen local growers, shows the best 
result I have so far achieved in growing this 
vanda in my glass house. 

Eight years ago, this plant came into my 
possession direct from a dealer at Java. Three 
years elapsed before it flowered with me, carry- 
ing one spike of six blooms. It missed flowering 
the following year and in the fifth year carried 
nine blooms on one spike. It then missed an- 
other year, but during the following season in 
1944 flowered with the result shown—two 
spikes of nine and seven flowers respectively. 

It has a smaller accompanying plant which 
flowered in the first consecutive three years in 
my possession, but which has not flowered since. 
In both plants the buds invariably make their 
appearance late in April. 

When first acquired and potted, the compost, 
as for all my vandas at that time, consisted of 
Todea fibre and Sphagnum moss with a liberal 
filling of crocks and a little charcoal. From 
observation and from experience gained with 


other vandas, suspicions about the use of © 
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awards of merit and certificates were granted: | 
After the meeting Mr. Wilson showed me 4— 
very fine collection of coloured plates including 
all the flowers that have received the Society® 
major awards during the past 40 years or mote — 

All of these plates were painted by the sam 
artist direct from the flower at the time whe# 
the award was made and great care has be? 
taken to reproduce the colours with gre 
accuracy. It was very interesting to select 
flowers produced over a period of 20 or 30 yeal 
representing several generations of hybridizatio™ 
In most cases the flowers displayed very notice, 
able family characteristics and over a period 0 
years showed such a marked development that 
one was tempted to visualize what the nest 
generation of plants of the same strain would : 
produce. Records of this type are of great value” 
to Hybridizers since it enables them to fort 
cast the future development and gives them * 
mental picture of what to look for when exam | 
ining newly flowered plants. r | 

At the R.H.S. I met Mr. Cooper of Sandets 
who will be well remembered by readers ? 
A.O.R. for the valuable advice he gave to Aus | 
tralian growers on the occasion of his visit het 
some years ago. Mr. Cooper discussed Australia? 
conditions with great interest. 


Sphagnum began to arise and after the second 
year this compost was discarded. Sanderiana ® 
now grown in the same way as all my othe 
vandas, The pots are filled with clean crock 
only and serve merely as receptacles in which % 
hold the plants upright. Sphagnum moss at 
charcoal have been discarded entirely and thé 
crocks are topped with a very light dressing of 
black Todea fibre only. The roots grow in and 
about the crocks and over the pots and down % — 
to the fibro-cement bench top and wander # 
will. Their growth is prolific and much mo™ | 
healthy than when confined to a compost. 

This method allows of copious watering * 
any time during the year without the roots b& 
coming too wet or waterlogged. I grant that th 
method entails more work in keeping up t? 
water during the hot growing season, but I 3% 
satisfied, that, with me, the results obtained 
more than compensate for the extra work ¢% 
tailed. One drawback is that the exposed roo? 
are more liable to attack by rats and cockroach 
one having to be more vigilant in keeping they 
pests in check, but that is a “GOOD THING © 
generally for ones plants anyway. 

! 
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CYMBIDIUM DORCHESTER (Westonbirt type) 
Newn at the Orchid Exhibition by the Hon. 


T. Playford. ; 
Photo by “The News Ltd.,” Adelaide. 
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CYPRIPEDIUM “GOLDEN EMBLEM” 
Grown by F. H. De‘ Rose, President of the Orchid 
Club of South Australia. Photo by “The News Ltd.,” 
Adelaide. 


In Memoriam =—Alexander John MeFie 
ARTHUR J. DALEY, Gympie, @. — ; 


ne his death at Gympie on July 19th, 1946, 
ing Sete Orchid Society lost a long stand- 
ae a d highly esteemed Country Member, and 
rae \ce-President, and probably its most un- 

Saag Grower, in the person of Mr. Alex. 
mn in Gympie 72 years ago, he spent a 
Gughere years touring the State as a Dentist 

aT Eds to the Education Department. His 
of dhotee an “open sesame” to every member 
and hi rchid Society and lover of horticulture, 
known. collectoin of recorded music was well 

es and regarded as one of the best in the 


Bene Made a world tour in 1930 accompanied 
ts. McFie, and brought home a number of 

many » One of which, a Maxillaria, has supplied 

lang members of the Society with a specimen 

Bea he original is still growing bigger and 
€r than ever, 


is 
Unorthodox methods and the results at- 


tained amazed everyone who visited his collec- 
tion. Cattleyas growing in a mixture of soil and 
rotted wood from old stumps, mixed with 
charcoal, osmunda and elk-horn fibre. He always 
insisted that the latter did not become sour and 
found Cattleyas liked it in basket culture. From 
personal observation over a number of years I 
attribute his success to infrequent watering and 
frequent repotting. I am certain the plants 
would rot out in this compost under my 
methods. rae 

Cypripediums in this rotted stump material 
and sheep manure were equal to anything in the 
State, as our Secretary, Mr. Harveyson, a close 
friend, can testify. Much the same treatment 
was accorded Cymbidiums which he flowered as 
perfectly as is possible in our semi-tropical 
climate. 

Our Friend, his generosity and cheerful dispo- 
sition will be sadly missed by the many Orchid- 
lovers passing ‘“‘North.” 
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South Australia’s First Orchid Exhibition 


k. J. LANGDON. Millswood, 8. A. 


® South Australia has had its first Orchid Ex- 
hition, to see which, more than 4,000 people 
paid -for admission and many hundreds were 
turned away in the two days it was open to the 
public. There were many requests for the period 
to be extended, but the hall, unfortunately, was 
not available. 


Liberal Club Hall, North Terrace, was the 
place chosen. 


The committee, under the able leadership of 
the Secretary (Mr. R. L. Smith) worked hard to 
make our first effort a success. Lighting restric- 
tions, because of the coal shortage, added to the 
‘difficulties, but the secretary arranged for auxil- 
iary lighting. The displays were spotlighted 
' from the gallery. 

The President (Mr. F. H. De Rose) contacted 
interstate clubs asking for assistance in the 
form of cut flowers, and the response was very 


gratifying. Our thanks are extended to all who 
helped. 


Melbourne sent Cymbidiums and Sydney 
Cymbidiums and Cypripediums all of a very 
high standard. They were generally superior to 
any seen in Adelaide, particularly the Cypriped- 
iums, which for size, symmetry and texture 
would be difficult to equal. The best Cym- 
bidium was probably Arabella Magnifica from 
Melbourne. 

Because of the extreme drought conditions, 
Brisbane people were unable to send Orchids, but 
a large box of croton leaves of beautiful colour- 
ing added to the display. The interstate material 
was exhibited separately, and called forth a lot 
of praise. i 

Lady Norrie, wife of the Governor of South 
Australia, graciously consented to perform the 
opening ceremony and was presented with an 
Orchid sheaf by Miss Pat Playford, youngest 
daughter of the Hon. T. Playford, premier of 
South Australia, and our patron. 

Publicity for the exhibition was a simple 
. matter, the two leading newspapers vying with 
each other to publish advance information on 
the progress of arrangements. Several reproduc- 


tions appeared of plants being arranged for dis- — 


play, but the press of people was so great at the 
official opening time that photographers could 
not: operate. 

Miss G. M. Sutherland used some of the Cym- 
bidium spikes and Epidendrums to advantage in 
two decorated Dinner tables. She is a past 


master at the art of decorating and they were 
much admired. 


The front of the stage was banked high with 
tropical foliage plants of all descriptions, includ- 
ing Dracaenas and Crotons, the Orchids being 
arranged amongst their foliage. The Orchids 
on the two side tables were also displayed among 
foliage -plants. The collection was insured for 
£1,500. 


Soft music from an orchestra on the stage 
behind the massed displays provided an effective 
setting. 

The main exhibitors were Hon. T. Playford 
and his mother Mrs. T. Playford, sen., Mr. F. 
H. De Rose, Mrs. G. P. Howie, Mr. R. L. Smith, 
Mr. Max Hill and Mr. Jack Osborn. 


As the exhibition was non-competitive, it is 
difficult to discuss the exhibits. Mr. Playford’s 
Cymbidium Dorchester, Westonbirt type, was 
well grown and the blooms were of nice form. 
It was greatly admired. 


Mr. D. J. W: Chandler, well known in the 
flower world in Melbourne was a visitor and his 
choice was Cymbidium Madeleine grown by Mr. 
De Rose and C. Grandiflorum grown by Mrs. 
Howie, both coloured green. Mrs. Playford also 
tabled a well grown Grandiflorum. 


Well worthy of special mention was Mr. J- 
Osborn’s Angraecum Sesquipedale. 
flowers were of nice texture and quite the largest 
seen in South Australia. 


Mr. Hill’s hybrid Cypripediunis called forth 
comment, and among Mr. De Rose’s exhibits 
were B.C. Maronae, a well shaped bloom with 4 
nice lip and a good shaped slipper—Golden © 
Emblem. 


Cypripediums Etta Lucillus, Mrs. Carey Bat- 
ten and Archie Neild and Cymbidium Lucastes 
were the pick of a nice lot from Mr. Smith. 


The public showed a keen interest in the ex- 


hibits and enquiries were made with a view to 


undertaking the growing of Orchids and becom- 
ing members of our club. 


The exhibition was a success financially and 
we have every hope that it will increase con- 
siderably our membership. At least it has awak- 
ened interest in Orchids among the people of 
South Australia. 


We are looking forward keenly to our next 
exhibition probably in September, 1947. 


The two | 
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Orchid Society of New South Wales 


Annual Spring Exhibition, 1946 


W. WORTH, Willoughby, N.S.W. 


® Announced as a “Show to Remember,” the 
Second post-war Annual Exhibition held at 
David Jones premises on 11th, 12th and 13th 
September proved to be a very enjoyable and 
Popular event, the general opinion voiced by 
Visitors and members being, that it was the 
18gest and most attractive exhibition that has 

n held in Sydney. 

As usual at this time of year Cymbidiums 
Steatly outnumbered other genera. There was 
4 very marked and noticeable swing to colour 
‘Mongst the exhibits. This was accentuated by 
the excellent staging and lighting arrangements, 
re 4 result of which, the Orchid loving public 

48 greeted with a display of flowers in almost 
‘Very conceivable colour and shade. 

‘ a Jordan performed the opening ceremony, 
a | in welcoming her, the President of the 
perc Mr. E. A. Hamilton said that Orchids 
ead Orchid culture had attracted a great deal 
rec cttention and shown much development in 
Bere years, not only in Australia, but in many 

€r parts of the world. The plants exhibited 
Y members clearly showed this marked im- 
Hemernen in the quality of the blooms, being 
ie oubtedly the best yet seen in Sydney, and 
Pmparable with the world’s best. Amongst 
eer were plants which have gained very high 
i ards in other countries and it is satisfying to 
Ste that our best do not lose by comparison. 


€ Society was appreciative of the generous 


aon of Messrs. David Jones Ltd. in providing 
fo and other valuable assistance for the exhib- 
ae which will benefit the Kindergarten Union 
N.S.W. financially. 
any Jordan congratulated the Society on the 
mn ent display made by the exhibits. There 
BE ese very attractive about a display 
ons tchids, Their graceful beauty appealed to 
mone and their great variety of colour and 
The was evidenced by the exhibits themselves. 
aa Society had made much progress during 
€nt years and she hoped this would continue. 
eats C. Lloyd Jones thanked Lady Jordan 
ae attending and opening the show and ex- 
aa es appreciation of the very fine exhibition 
a one by the Orchid Society which had 
i Stormed a rather dull corner of their premises 
© 8 beautiful and attractive scene. 
€ arrangements for the exhibition were well 


rap 
"ted out and the 350 plants exhibited included 


many specimens of great value. They were 
insured for £10,000 by the Society. 

Many visitors attended the show from other 
states and countries and the interchange of ideas 
and comparisons was one of the most pleasant 
features. The opinions generally expressed by 
visitors from other countries, were, that there 
were more good quality flowers here than they 
had seen before and the plants themselves were 
very well grown and staged. One country visitor 
remarked “It’s a great show, the best we have 
had, well arranged and with perfect lighting; 
but there are so many good flowers one gets 
confused trying to pick the best of them.” 

EXHIBITS 

The exhibits particularly noticed by me are 
listed below: 

Mr. C. Cambourn: 36 plants, Cymbidiums 

in varying colours predominating, Oncidiums 
and Cypripediums being also included. Cym- 
bidium Gossoon was -outstanding for colour, 
being bright yellow with intense red on the lip: 
the whole exhibit was effectively arranged and 
was awarded the Society’s silver medal. 
Mr. L. Sasso: This was a most interesting and 
comprehensive group of miscellaneous Orchids, 
cymbidiums, dendrobiums, cypripediums, .epi- 
dendrums, laelias, cattleyas, phalaenopsis and 
many other native species, crotons, palms and 
other decorative plants made a very fine display. 
Awarded the Society’s silver medal. 

Mr. A. R. Begg: A lovely colourful exhibit 
of Cymbidiums, every plant was a well grown 
specimen. I liked best his Cassandra, Joyance and 
Swallow var. Bellevue. The exhibit was awarded 
the Society’s Bronze Medal. 

Mr. S. Shead: A magnificent group including 
the outstanding specimen plant of the show, 
Princess Elizabeth, very large and well grown 
carrying 100 flowers on 4 sturdy spikes. The 
bulbs resembled small pineapples. This plant was 
awarded the Society’s Bronze Medal for Culture 
and Display. Amongst other attractive plants 
was Lyoth X Ceres carrying a graceful spike of 
rosy red flowers. te 

Mr. L. Hawley: Four high quality Cym- 
bidiums, fit to grace any show table, including 
Jungfrau F.C.C.R.H.S. and Alexanderi Weston- 
birt X Gloriana, an outstanding novelty with 
large flowers of a colour and shape not seen here 
before, attracted much attention. 
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Dr. A. C. Burstal: Six pots of fine well 
grown Cymbidiums. I liked the brightly col- 
oured Flamingo, Altair and Swallow var. Daffodil 
best. . 

Mr. C. H. Deane: Two tables of choice 
cymbidiums all good. Ceres var. Girrahween 
attracted very great attention being considered 
by many to be the most desirable Orchid in the 
show, with its beautiful pink flowers displayed 
on a strong graceful spike. Pauwellsii X Dante, 
Lorna, a very pleasing pink, Lowianum X Rox- 
ana were all lovely. 

Mrs. Grace Mitchell: Cymbidium Isabel 
Sander X Alex. Westonbirt—Flush colour, good 
form. 

Mr. W. Fahey: A very pleasing exhibit of 
Odontoglossums, Cypripediums, Lycastes and 
Cymbidiums. A nicely flowered plant of 
Odontoglossum Crispum was attractive. His 
cymbidiums were of good quality and colour, 
Dorchester var. Jeanette was a good one. Cyp- 
ripediums included T. W. Abbot and Cameo, 
both highly coloured specimens. 

Mr. W. Rothwell: Displayed 20 large Cym- 
_bidiums. Ruskin was a very colourful subject 


with sunset tonings and a very bright lip. While 


I liked Swallow var. Chastity and Miranda 
which displays its flowers well. 

Mrs. G. Tant: Two fine Cymbidiums were 
shown. Cassandra var. Exquisite—a 
attractive flower of good form and texture— 
was awarded a highly commended certificate 
this being the only award made to a woman ex- 
hibitor during the show. 

Miss M. Hatcher: Three Cymbidium Swal- 
lows (Westonbirt) showing distinct variations. 
I liked var. Chiang-kai-Shek the best. 

Mr. R. Dart: A fine display of Cymbidiums 
including Arabella var. Magnifica (A.M. Mel- 
bourne) and Dingleden a Deconianum cross, a 
novelty that attracted much attention. 

Mr. J. Bisset: This group included Cymbidi- 
ums and Anthurium hybrids effectively used 
decoratively the colours blending with the 


Orchids. Carisbrook var. Thelma a specially . 


bright coloured attractive cymbidium was out- 
standing, which gained a special award. 

Mr. F. C. White: A well arranged table of 
Phaius, dendrobiums and cymbidiums, yellow 
tones predominating. ; 

Mr. L. Giles: A pleasing combination of 
brightly coloured flowers. Cymbidiums var. 
Ada Meech, particularly colourful, was much 
admired as was Erica Sander X Enchantress and 
Joy Sander, 

Mr. E. A. Hamilton: 4 Specimen cymbidium 
plants well flowered. Ingona with eight spikes 


very. 
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of golden flowers blended pleasingly with the 
attractive greens of Celia and Erica Sander. 

Mr. A. B. Porter: Nice group of plants in 
varying colours, mostly Westonbirt swallows. 

Mr. C. C. Hildebrandt: A colourful dis- 
play, principally cymbidiums, with the well 
known Janette var. Golden Crown showing up 
prominently. Included in this exhibit was a 
well grown plant of Phalaenopsis Schilleriana 
with a graceful spray of over 20 flowers. 

Mr. W. Worth: Dendrobium hybrids and 
Lycaste Skinnerii with a fine specimen plant of 
Cymbidium Regulus var. Queen Mary with 84 
flowers of the softest pink well displayed on 
erect spikes. Also cymbidium Red Minivet. 

Mr. V. MacDonald: This was a nice group 
of Cymbidiums selected for colour which made 
an attractive exhibit. 

Mr. F. H. Spurway: A good group, princi- 
pally Cymbidiums and Cypripediums which in- 
cluded Maudiae Backhouse var. a large green 
flower well displayed on a long stem. The Cym- 
bidium Sunrise, var. Brilliant is well named, 
being a very colourful subject. 

Mr. P. L. Meech: Exhibited 9 plants in- 
cluding several Cymbidium seedlings of good 
type flowering for the first time of which Mor- 
yth X Priam was a very striking colour with a 
good wide lip. 

Mr. L. H. Newman: A large group-of Cym- 
bidiums including the old favourite Charm vat. 
Elegance A.M. O.S. of N.S.W. 1945. Also 
shown were some Lycaste Skinnerii and other 
plants. 

Mrs. E. M. Mitchell: A number of decora- 
tive Cymbidiums making an attractive display. 

Mr. T. Burns: Four large specimen plants in 
casks. Decorative Cymbidiums carrying a great 
number of spikes of attractive pink and green 
flowers making an impressive display. 

Mrs. Norton: Decorative display pot of 
Pauwelsii type cymbidium. 

Mr. C. Morris: A nice group of cymbid- 
iums of which Esmeralda, a very lovely shade 
of green, was outstanding. 

Mr. M. Moodie: An attractive exhibit of 
Lycastes, Native species and cymbidiums. 

Mr. F. Fryers: Cymbidium Monica attrac- 
ted attention with its fine pink flowers displayed 
on an erect spike. 

Mr. F. Slattery: Cymbidiums, included in 
which was a Carisbrook with an attractive spike 
of dark coloured flowers, almost red. 

Dr. A, Lyell: A fine group of miscellaneous 
Orchids, colourful. and interesting, including 
many unusual plants. Dendrobiums were repre- 
sented by Chessingtonense, Finlayanum, Nobile, 
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Lady Colman X Miss F. King. Calanthes and 

Shomburkia were included. 

F. Weinthal: Three nice cymbidiums in- 

pans an attractive plant of Louis Sander 

‘trying 7 spikes of flowers of an unusual deep 

Pink colouring. 

ane N. L. Webster: Three cymbidium 

ive Ings flowered for the first time. Joy Sander 

Isis X Pres. Wilson being very colourful, 

800d quality flowers. 

bi ieee Richards: Display of decorative cym- 

ate G. Begbie: Cymbidiums of which an 
Roe plant was-nice. 

ay 1. G. R. Johnson: A well grown vigorous 
nt of dendrobium Nobile covered in flowers. 

Gann A. R. Persson: Cymbidium, Lowit- 

ait iflorum X Alex. Westonbirt carried a nice 

P i of flowers. 

of ne K. H. Awmuller: Several Cymbidiums 

€ decorative type. 

of M, ery popular and instructive exhibit was that 

iste ". F. Douglas, “The Beginners Corner.” 

‘impl were displayed pots, potting materials and 
Piements used by the Orchid grower including 


cl 
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spraying materials, with explanatory notes as to 
their use. Also divisions of plants and back 
bulbs in various stages of growth. Mr. Douglas 
himself was in attendance giving practical advice 
which was much appreciated and availed of by 
the public. 

Miss Jamieson had prepared a paper of in- 
structions on the best methods of Cymbidium 
culture for the novice, which was offered for 
sale at a nominal price, proceeds to go to the” 
Kindergarten Union funds. This was in great 
demand. . 

Messrs. Persson and Robertson exhibited a 
display illustrating the methods used in hybrid- 
ising, production of seed and propagation of 
seedling cymbidiums, The flowers used in the 
production of the batch of seed were shown, also 
young «plants in various stages from “bottle 
babies” to sturdy plants in pots. The exhibitors 
answered many questions. 

The Judging Committee met at the Exhibi- 
tion and in addition to the groups ‘mentioned 
above, recommended awards to be granted to a 
number of individual plants subject to the usual 
condition of the production of a coloured photo. 


Neweastle (N.S.W.) Orchid Cirele 


G. S. RUNDLE, Wallsend, N.S.W. 


- pte meetings of the Circle are held alternately 
iy Sa Various homes of members and are quite 
ea affairs, being occasions of fellowship, 
al goodwill and helpfulness and might well 


| Copied by other small communities of Orchid 
OVers, g 


Aa Ae MclIlwain’s is a miscellaneous collection; 
Cate] at he grows Dendrobiums, “Slippers,” 


e : 
eyas, Vandas, etc. in the one glass house, 


le . 
Cy..%, Separate lattice structure houses the 
Ymbidiums, 


fy nen first entering the glass house, we were 
Bevan ane fine collection of exceptionally well 
showin Slippers” most in 8 inch caskets, each 
flower 8 about half a dozen flowers. Of those in 
diene, we were particularly interested by the 

ctl stems and huge buds of Mirium, Gold 
Al ieee Sullivan, Annabelle, Leone Gral, 
and See X. Christopher, G.D.N., Alcibiades 
stand sate: These look exceptionally good and 

acs | above the fine dark green glossy leaves 
t Certainly show the Cypripedium flowers 

Vantage, 


done eee stage is a nice batch of well 

iN bloom t ie Mantini in a fine variety was 

atictieg and some fine looking buds of other 
Were making themselves conspicuous. 


endrobiums were always Mr. Mellwains 


strong point and visitors from Sydney will re- 
member them from past years. 

At present Dendrobiums, Goldii, Superbiens, 
Phalaenopsis and var. Schroderae are in flower. 
These plants have enormous growths and are 
certainly the best that we have seen in cultiva- 
tion. Plenty of root room and growing space is 
allowed here and the plants do appreciate it. 

Some huge plants of Dendrobiums, Chryso- 
toxum, aggregatum, nobile, Farmeri, etc., are in 
18 inch Caskets and provide a glorious show 
every year. 

Vandas, tricolour and suavis are sturdy and 
well branched with leaves almost to the moss 
growing round the top of the pots. 

Cymbidiums, showing particularly strong. 
spikes are Swallow, var. Perfection, Dorrian, 
Doris and the glorious Ceres, var. Brocklehurst. 

After an exhaustive inspection of the plants 
and a few critical remarks, we retired inside to 
discuss Orchids in general. A special topic of 
discussion was the prospect of the Newcastle 
growers getting their plants to Sydney (some 
100 miles or more) in good condition, with the 
object of obtaining Awards of the Senior N.S.W. 
Society. There was also the problem of trans- 
port back home again. No decision was reached 
and further discussion was postponed until a 
later meeting. 
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at Caulfield 


KR. BRUCE WOGG, Kew. Vic. 


@ Today, August 18th, was one of the great 
moments of my life. I was asked to inspect the 
Orchid collection of Mr. Einar Petersen, of 
Caulfield, Victoria, and I saw a vision of beauty 
only twice ever approached in my experience, 
once being the A. M. Nicholas collection some 
years back, and the other that of Mr. Basil 
Hodgins during the first year in which I became 
interested in Orchids, but in some. way Mr. 
Petersen’s were the more impressive; due, I think, 


to the facilities which he has for staging rather. 


than to the quality of flower. 


Mr. Petersen’s Cymbidium house is a wide one 
with a central bench about 7 ft. wide and up- 
wards of 60 ft. long. This bench is set low and 
is ideal for display purposes. The whole bench 
was filled to overflowing with Cymbidiums of 
every imaginable colour, the plants packed so 
closely that in many cases spikes touched eac 
other. There were more than two hundred 
spikes, all plants well grown and all flowers full 
of resultant texture. The predominant colour 
was pink in every shade; perhaps three out of 
every four plants were this colour, giving it a 
predominance in the whole display, cleverly 
mixed were all other shades but so blended that 
they relieved rather than destroyed the domin- 
ance of the pink. 


Not a great number of plants were of show 
quality, but those that were, were particularly 
good, but there is something about the older 
type of hybrid which will always make it very 
suitable to display. While the flowers are smaller 
and of less perfect form, the spikes carry a 
multitude of flowers, and their varied form 
makes them far less formal than is the case with 
the modern hybrid. There were many Weston- 
birts, but they cast no inferiority complex on 
the older hybrid; quite the contrary in a display 
like this, the colour-of the older types setting off 
the Westonbirts. 


Mr. Petersen has provided me with a photo 
of the grouped display, and it will be published 
with this description, and I am sure that readers 
will not consider that I have exaggerated when 
they examine it. One thing stands out; that 
is that every affluent grower should refrain from 
picking his flowers and endeavour to have just 
such a display each year. Nothing will propa- 
gate the cult as much as the vision of so many 
flowering plants in their natural setting. The 
brilliance of a flower is lost inside a hall or under 


electric light, and the privilege given me today 
by Mr. Petersen impressed me far more than any 
Show I have seen in Sydney or Melbourne, and 
I hope for the day when our large capital cities 
each possess a glass conservatory specially con- 
structed to display flowering plants in all their 
glory. The large societies might well consider an 
annual appropriation of portion of their funds 
for this purpose. 


New Species Recorded 
from Queensland 


TREVOR E. HUNT. 


@ During recent months four new species of 
the genus Prasophyllum have been recorded for 
Queensland. They are as follows:— 


P. aureoviride, Rupp. Burleigh Heads, Dr. C. 
P. Ledward, early in April ard later in the month 
by the writer, at Noosa Heads. 

P. aureoviride var. Elmae (Rupp) Rupp; P.- 
densum, Fitzg.; P. Ruppii, Rogers: all at Noosa 
Heads in April, T. E. Hunt. 


During discussions with Rev. H. M. R. Rupp 
concerning these finds I expressed the opinion 
that it was difficult to separate P. Elmae and 
P. aureoviride except on the point of colour. 
Consequently in a letter dated 9th May he sug- 
gested that in these notes I quote him as follows: 
“I have examined the living material of P. Elmae, 
Rupp, and P. aureoviride, Rupp, from Noosa- 
They agree precisely with Sydney flowers. It is 
the first time I have seen these two together in 
the living state and I concur with your opinion 
that the only distinguishing character is one o 
colour. This, however, is sufficiently striking, 
I think, to provide varietal distinction, and P. 
Elmae should in future be known as P. aureo- 
viride var. Elmae.? 


It is interesting to note that P. nigricans R. 
Br., occurs at Burleigh Heads. There has recently 
been some doubt as to the actual location of this 
species, see Rupp, “The Orchids of New South 
Wales” p. 143, where the bulk of the N.S.W. 
specimens proved to be P. rufum, R. Br. Dr. 
Ledward recently forwarded specimens which 
appeared to correspond exactly with the pub- 
lished descriptions of P. nigricans and this has 
been verified by both the Rey. Rupp and Mr. 
W. H. Nicholls. 
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F VANDA COERULEA 
Grown in a sunny position in a bush-house in a basket in dead sphagnum plus a little fibre. 
Grown and photographed by A. B. Porter, Eastwood, N.S.W. 
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Mr. EINAR PETERSEN’S CYMBIDIUMS 
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CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE—"Harefield Hall” 

ne by Mr. Lewis L. Cohen, Darling Point, 

‘S.W., in coarse tan bark only. This magnifi- 

Cent plant, 4ft. 6ins. across in an 18in. pot, car- 

Mes 20 outsize blooms. The leaves are over 20ins. 
long and 2ins. wide. 


Orchids for 
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VANDA SANDERIANA 


A small section of a grand plant. 
(See article on page 86) 
Grown by A. Grant. Photo by L. O. Williams, 


Mackay, Q. 


Beginners 


W. WORTH, Willoughby, N.S.W. 


® The ranks of Orchid growers in N.S.W. are 
ore continually augmented by large numbers 
newcomers. 
eae the object of assisting these to make a 
“© selection of plants suitable to grow in the 
rare jamacenimem bers of the Committee of 
ares x vid Society of N.S.W. were asked to 
mera ten Orchids that could be recom- 
= aan ie ae beginner with not more than £10 
cessful, ; the plants to be capable of being suc- 
aif pe Y grown without the aid of a glass house 
artificial heat. 
ue bores covered a wide range of plants; 
the See nose supplying a list emphasised that 
tie 5 cs should procure plants large. enough, 
reais 2 be expected to flower within 12 
ce CE acy should be easy to grow and of 
wering habit. 

Oat the novice finds that he can grow 
nids and that his efforts are being rewarded 


with blooms, his interest will be maintained and 
very soon he will be making comparisons be- 
tween his blooms and others that he sees in shows 
and florist windows and will strive to produce 
something better. 

Without any attempt to group the selections 
the following 15 are recommended:— 


Orchid Approx. Cost 



















Cypripedium, insigne........ 74a 
Cymbidium, Lowianum rom 1) 

5 Tracyanum _.... 1 0 0 
Dendrobium, nobile _...... 10 0 
Zygopetalum, Mackayit 1 0 0 
Dendrobium, thyrsiflorum 10 0 
Cypripedium, Villosum cevcsenncnnnsnnmnnnnienne 7.26 
Lycaste, Skinneri 0.0 lo Oo 
Cymbidium X Panwelsii nae 0. 

~ X Ceres 25.0). 0. 

p Lowi X eburneum . Loo 
Odontoglossum, grande il wm @ 
Epidendrum, Boundii 5 0 
[facliayeeA ncepsmmmremrnmnecas ar. sy 
Cypripedium X Leeanum . 15 0 
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CYMBIDIUM TANGIE, Butterfly x Sybil 
Grown by Mr. E. Peckover, St. Leonards, N.S.W. 


Western Suburbs Orchid Society’s Show 


© The Second Annual Show of the Western 
Suburbs Orchid Society was held on the 31st 
August at the School of Arts, Haberfield, 
N.S.W. A large attendance of orchid lovers ex- 
pressed their pleasure at the beautiful varieties 
of Orchid exhibited. The Western Suburbs Soc- 
iety wishes to thank members of the Orchid 
fraternity for their support. Three noteworthy 
exhibits were those of Mr. Shead, who exhib- 
ited a nice collection of Cymbidiums, Mr. Sasso 
who staged an excellent exhibit of mixed Or- 
chids, representative of many Orchid types, and 
Mr. C. Dean made an attractive trade display 
of Cymbidiums, which included a wide range 
of hybrids of excellent quality. 

As is usual at Orchid shows, Cymbidiums 
predominated, other varieties, however, were 
well represented and included Cattleyas, Cypri- 
pediums, Dendrobiums, and a pleasing variety 
of Australian native Orchids. 

Judging was in the capable hands of Mr. P. 
A. Gilbert. The winning plants were of very 
high standard; this was to be expected as most 
of the plants exhibited were of good quality, 


their culture leaving very little to be desired. 

Proceeds of the Show were given to the 
Haberfield Branch of the Crippled Children’s 
Association. The total sum amounted to over 
£60. 

Following the show the Annual Meeting was 
held, and the following members were elected 
to office: Patron, Mr. E. N. Keith. President, 
Mr. W. Palmer. Secretary, Mr. L. Norman. 
Asst. Secretary, Mr. J. Cortissos. Treasurer, Mr. 
J. R. Taylor. 

An attractive syllabus for the coming year 
has been drawn up. The first lecture of the 
series will be given on the 12th Novenxber, by 
Mr. P. A. Gilbert. His subject will be Aus 
tralian Native Orchids. 

Any interested persons are cordially invited 
to attend our meetings which are held on the 
second Tuesday in-each month in St. Luke’s 
Hall, Burwood Rd., Concord. Those desiring 
to become members of the Society should com- 
municate with the Assistant Secretary of the 
Society, Mr. J. Cortissos, 45 Waratah Street, 
Enfield. 
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Victorian Cultural Notes 


December, January, February 


R. BRUCE HOGG, Brunswick, Vic. 


eect is again upon us. We should have 
Aa ‘: ed potting our slippers and Cymbidiums; 
: act, most Orchids, with the exception of 
ome of our Cattleyas. Those plants which have 
ee potted should by now have recovered from 
€ effects of being disturbed and should be 
making rapid growth. 
ese are the months of considerable heat and 
ong days, and due to frequent damping down, 
Considerable humidity. 
ee is really a period in which you build up 
ae vitality of your plants, and while the plants 
emselves will not require individual attention, 
8towing conditions will need to be watched very 
carefully, 
~ AG: allow conditions in your glass house 
i ecome unbearably hot, and never allow the 
ight to become too bright. 
on ee time glass is really used to protect 
i Plants against heat, while in winter time it 
used with the aid of a boiler to provide heat 
or the plants. 

On all bright, sunny days during this period 
your blinds if you have them, should be lowered 
a about 9 a.m. and kept down until about 

p.m. 

Each day when the weather is warm or hot, 
dees plants should receive water, and the benches 
meee and the atmosphere should be loaded 
ie Moisture to maintain the humidity 
sont the day. The quantity of water 
eee you actually put on the plants will be 

: ermined by their appearance on the following 
2 If they become too dry through the one 
: Y it would indicate that you are not giving 
€m sufficient water, while if they appear to 
seni after 24 hours it would indicate that you 
a a heavy potting mixture and that watering 
A € actual plants should be less frequent than 
pear eu if you have followed previous in- 
oa sions in regard to potting compost the 
Ks y departure from daily watering will be in 
od, inclement weather. 
Nose of your Cymbidiums which have not 
the root system disturbed by potting will 
meet by the use of a little mild liquid cow 
rat or by sprinkling bone dust on the sur- 
ath However, do not be generous with either 
oi aa A teaspoonful of bone dust would be 
: a for a 10 inch pot, and liquid manure 
~ not be used more frequently than once 
ery three weeks. 


You have been instructed to watch your 
watering and your shading carefully. You must 
also carefully watch your ventilation, particu- 
larly for Cymbidiums and Slippers, and if you 
can improvise some means of increasing ventila- 
tion during this period the plants will benefit by 
it, One method is to make a rough door frame 
of hessian and to leave your door wide open, 
replacing it with this hessian door. Another 
method, and often quite a good one is to leave 
the replacement of broken glass until winter 
approaches, thus getting the added véntilation. 

If you have not already dipped your plants in 
a mixture of Volck and Pestoxol, the sooner 
that is done the better, but you may be able to 
obviate this by making a careful examination of 
your plants for scale, thrip or red spider. 

Toward the end of this period the expert will 
be able to see next year’s flower spike just start- 


ing to show at the base of this year’s growths as 


they mature. C 

If you have Slippers, you would be well ad- 
vised to tack an additional strip of hessian on. 
the rafters on the inside of the house right away, 
or in some way improvise additional shade for 
the Slippers over and above that which you give 
the Cymbidiums. he ha 

Long since you should have allowed your 
boiler to go out. Mid-summer is the time to” 
service it, and I would suggest a thorough clean- 
ing of all accessible parts, and in particular the 
flue and the leads to the flue, removing all pos- 
sible soot, etc. 

Your Cattleyas and Dendrobiums will enjoy 
tighter conditions than your other Orchids, In 
consequence, while you must shade to protect 
them you will not be quite as generous in 
watering or in your ventilation, and you should 
be more generous in your damping down to 
hold a high humidity. 

This is really the busy season with Cattleyas, 
and from time to time you will observe one 
plant after another making roots from the base 
of the growth which appeared in the spring. As 
soon as you see the first sign of these roots at 
the base of that growth you have reached the 
ideal time for potting should they require it. 
However, this is a type of Orchid which does 
not appreciate frequent potting, and if the mix 
in which they are now potted is firm and there 
is room for them to develop, I would recom- 
mend leaving them until next year. On the 
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Notes for Novices 
T. H. JAMES, Hazelbrook, N.S.W. 


@ December, January and February—our real 
summer months—will require all your energy 
and attention to provide sufficient water and 
humidity to keep the Orchids growing. Orchid 
composts, even those used for Cymbidiums, are, 
or certainly should be, of an open nature and 
consequently require more frequent watering 
than other pot plants. Water should be given 
morning and €vening, more particularly in the 
evening as such ensures moist conditions during 
the night. Without that evening shower the 





contrary, if you find it necessary to pot them, 
endeavour to keep the newer roots from the 
front bulbs embedded in the fibre in which they 
are growing, and get them back into the new 
pot with as little disturbance as possible. 

The roots which have grown from the older 
bulbs will all be dead, and the mixture will be 
thoroughly decayed. You should carefully tease 
this decayed mixture away and then fill the 
_ cavities with fresh fibre and proceed to pot. The 
firmer the potting for Cattleyas, the better, but 
in placing the plant in the pot to start potting 
you will get better results if you pack around 
the roots of the plants something approximating 
the quantity of fibre to be ultimately used, and 
carefully work the fibre and the plant into their 
correct positions in the pot. This will stop you 
from driving the roots to the centre of the pot 
in finishing off. 

Having worked the plant with its large bundle 
of fibre into its position in the pot, proceed with 
small hands full of fibre and a pointed stick and 
work round and round the. pot, pressing the 
fibre downwards and inwards until you cannot 
pack more fibre into the pot. Obtain a pair of 
sheep shears and carefully trim the surface of 
the fibre so that it is level with the underside of 
the rhyzome. 

After potting, leave the plants quite dry for 
a week or two. 

Some Cattleyas will already be throwing their 
flowers through the sheath, and as this occurs I 
strongly recommend that each plant be hung on 
a wire hanger to stop the young flower buds 
from being attacked by slugs or snails which 
hide around your benches. 

The foregoing instructions will cover the 
whole of the three months under review and 
should not be departed from until you receive 
the March issue giving instructions for March, 
April and May. 


compost might, in many cases, be dry after a 
hot day and that means a checked growth. Also, 
on hot days the floor and benches should be 
damped, three times if possible, to maintain a 
high humidity. All ventilators should now be 
kept open day and night except when very hot 
or cold winds are blowing and then close those 
on the windy side. In the bush house also splash 
the water about freely, particularly in the even- 
ing to provide the moist atmosphere so neces- 
sary for summer growth. If the composts are 
correct, that is, if they are of an open nature, 
watering cannot be overdone during these three 
months. Keep the foliage clean, the hose 
will help, but often dust forms a film which 
requires sponging to remove. 

TAN BARK. When, many years ago, I first 
advocated using tan bark for Orchids, having 
seen the splendid results achieved by Mr. L. 
Cohen who used it exclusively for Cypripediums, 
the whole idea was treated as a joke and for 
several years after any reference to it raised a 
laugh. My claims for it have since been com- 
pletely vindicated and it is now in general use 
by practically all Orchid growers. It is even a 
satisfactory compost for Cattleyas and Den- 
drobiums after the fine part has been sifted out. 
It is astonishing what resentment a new idea on 
any subject rouses in the majority of people. A 
prominent writer (I forget who for the moment) 
once said that “The pain of a new idea was the 
greatest pain on earth.” So do not flatly turn 
down any new ideas or suggestions regarding 
Orchids before giving them careful considera- 
tion. 

CYMBIDIUMS will, in addition to copious 
watering, benefit from light applications of 
weak liquid manure, the colour of weak tea, 
about once a fortnight. Strain before using. 
Overhead spraying in the evening is, I believe, 
essential. 

CYPRIPEDIUMS. These require a fair 
amount of shade during the hot months. Per- 
sonally I have suspended a strip of hessian over 
them under the glass. Give them weak liquid 
manure about once a fortnight. 

CATTLEYAS. All that can be done is to 
keep up a very liberal supply of water and watch 
for that small white scale and thrips, but if 
a high degree of humidity be maintained they 
should not trouble you. One of my troubles in 
the past was second growth in the late summer 
which never had time to properly mature in 
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me absence of heat during the winter. I was 
aren able to check this by placing the plants 
ose bulbs matured early either in the coolest 
eae of the house and watering less freely or 
Na glass roofed bush house. Give occasionally 
weak liquid manure. : 
is PE NDR OBIUMS must be kept moving very 
ma y in order that growth may be completely 
atured by the autumn. They must therefore 
ech saturated and the atmosphere very 
a - Personally I have not yet succeeded in 
se ries growths on some of mine going on 
- t ‘ second and even third year resulting in 
Gi Ong canes and unsatisfactory flowering. 
€ occasional weak liquid manure. 

oy ANURING. You will notice that I now 
; BEL giving all Orchids liquid manure. In 
mae ee this matter never concerned me as I 
to repot fairly often or, if in baskets, build 
t with new fibre. This seemes to supply the 
pas with all the nutriment they required and 
per was always fair to good. During the last 
- years, however, my time has been so taken 
Ry (aes other things, that my Orchids were 
: Fes with the inevitable result. One thing 
ue ‘Struck me very forcibly was that plants 
in the same vessel over several years went 


down hill and those on blocks of fibre very 


mu 
ch so. No amount of water or other atten- 


tio . 

ae made any difference. If therefore became 

eee that the plants had exhausted all nutri- 
tin the compost’ which, after all, must have 
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been a rapidly diminishing quantity if only by 
reason of the copious watering which would 
have washed away most of the soluble matter. 
It is not wise or even practical to be continually 
breaking up and repottig Orchids; too much 
disturbance of the root system is not a natural 
habit. So I now believe a certain amount of 
nutriment in the form of manure is necessary 
and the simplest way of supplying that is in 
liquid form. 

Applications should be weak and at intervals 
of approximately once a fortnight during the 
growing period or until flower buds are well 
formed. In this connection I recently read a 
copy of an address given by D. A. Herbert D. 
Sc. University of Queensland before the Queens- 
land Orchid Society on the “Feeding of Orchids” 
which explained in a very logical and practical 
way the necessity for feeding Orchids. 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

CEOLOGYNE CRISTATA—grow in cool, semi 
shady position during summer and water copi- 
ously. 

7ZYGOPETALUM—grow among Cymbidiums 
but not in direct sunlight. Plenty of water and 
regular applications of liquid manure. 
LYCASTE—grow among Cymbidiums but in 
sunniest position. Plenty of water and regular 
doses of liquid manure. : 
THUNIAS—generally flower about Christmas 
time. When buds appear remove to glass house 
or other shelter to protect flowers. 


Cultural Notes for South Australia 


R. J. LANGDON, Millswood, S. A. 


@ Th: : : P 

«Ts is the most important period of the year 

ia Srowth and every effort must be made to 
P the plants. growing. 


D : 
Yecember—The hot weather starts in earnest - 


He Hebe and care must be taken with shad- 

dene ae vary with regard to the type and 

tye J * shading necessary, but we need some- 

early as epee the fierce summer sun even as 

sages e beginning of December, remember, 

oR r 1941 started hot, and December 13 
110 degrees. 


cst pests will be active now and a watch 
sulph be kept for thrip and scale. A nicotine 
ate mixture is effective against thrip, and 


Olck can be recommended for scale. Red spider 


an ; : 
aphis can also play havoc but the nicotine 


» Should dispense with them. 


aon plants should have been repotted with the 
Ption of a few Dendrobes and some of the 


Cattleyas. Watch these for signs of root action 
and pot immediately. 

New growths should be moving now and 
water can be applied plentifully to all but the 
most backward plants and the benches and floor 
damped down at least once a day—twice or 
more on the very hot days. 

January—Continue with regular spraying 
even if pests are not obviously in evidence. It is 
better to prevent their onslaughts than to wait 
until they are doing the damage. Try the all- 
purpose spray published in the Review earlier 
this year. Your plants can take all the water you 
can give them this month. 

February—Generally this month’s work “is 
much the same as for January. Some of the 
early maturing plants will be finishing their 
growth. Watch for them and ease off water to 
those plants to encourage ripening of the pseudo 
bulbs. 
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From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Dear Sir, 

I am a disabled veteran who has adopted 
orchid culture for a hobby. I am interested in 
botanicals of all types and sizes as long as they 
are Orchids. 

As plants are scarce and expensive here in the 
States and botanicals are not on the market, I 
am asking you for assistance in obtaining Aus- 
tralian species, 

I will return plant for plant with South, 
Central and North American Orchids. I have 
Oncidium flexuosum, varicosum, var. Rogersii, 
Dendrobium Nobile, Stanhopea deyonensis, Catt- 
leyas, Epidendrums and many others that I can 
give in exchange. 

Enclosed is one import tag. I will be glad to 
send others upon request. I am also interested in 
Orchid seeds. Here is some Cattleya Percivali- 
ana seed for some member. 

Hoping your readers will be interested in this, 

Sincerely yours, 
William H. Grogan, 
6 So. Lake Ave., 
ALBANY 3, N.Y. 
U.S.A. 


Dear Sir, 

In the June issue I noticed an appeal by Mr. 
Bruce Hogg of Victoria calling on subscribers 
to assist the Review by supplying suitable sub- 
ject matter which may be of help or interest to 
others. Although a subscriber for a number of 
years, I am afraid that I am one of the guilty 
ones in not having contributed something to the 
columns of the Review; but this is mainly due 
to my past inexperience in the cult of growing 
Orchids, which soon after starting, nearly 
wrecked the whole, and might have resulted in 
my being deprived of the pleasure of what is 
now my hobby in my retirement from business. 

I am referring to the mistakes made in de- 
signing and erecting my first Orchid House, and 
as others may possibly make similar errors at 
the start, this may be of interest. 

After a more or less negative success with a 
few Cypripediums and other plants on the back 
porch of my home, I decided some years back, 
to build a glasshouse and do the thing in style. 
I thought I knew everything and selected a 
site at the rear of my residence in the open and 
exposed to the full sun in the summer. The 
house was built gable-style, size 24 feet by 12 
feet, outer walls 3 feet high of concrete with 
18 inches of glass above, the roof sloping to a 
total height of 9 feet at the apex. The staging 


was fixed on top of the concrete walls. I soon 
discovered that the height of the outer glass 
walls was hopelessly inadequate and as my Cym- 
bidiums and Cypripediums grew, this became 
more pronounced from day to day. In the mean- 
time I got more and more keen and thanks to 
the instructive cultural notes in the “Australian 
Revue” I started to learn something about the 
growing of Orchids and their requirements; but 
the existing house was the stumbling block. It 
was now either a case of cutting out or finding 
a remedy without demolishing the house, and 
incidently, wasting a substantial sum of money: 

In due course I decided to add a lean-to across 
the southern end and by breaking through the 
concrete this was accomplished; size 30 feet by 
10 feet and being attached to the original house 
and to conform with it the height is 9 feet, the 
roof sloping to 7 feet 6 inches (enclosed photo 
will show the position). 

Staging consists of iron-lined trays, filled with 
coarse pumice to hold moisture and a second 
staging of 1 inch timber spaced 2 inches apart 
to hold the pots which in addition to humidity, 
get a maximum amount of air circulation. 
Heating is by thermostatically controlled electric 
elements secured underneath the staging. Venti- 
lation (lower) sliding type allowing air to pass 
over elements before reaching centre of house 
(upper) sash type. By lowering the staging in 
the original house and converting to the same 
type as above, this house is proving very suitable 
for Cypripediums and the smaller types of 
Orchids, such as Odontoglossums etc. All floors — 
are of pumice with a centre strip of concrete 
path. Ferns are planted under the staging. 
have now some 300 plants doing well and flower- 
ing regularly. 

Please make use of the above if you think it 
of any value. I also enclose 3 snaps and nega- 
tives 

Yours faithfully, 
H. Lynne-Hartog, 
248 Fitzherbert Avenue, 
PALMERSTON NORTH 
New Zealand. 





@ In a letter from Te Atatu Rd., Henderson, 
Auckland, New Zealand, enclosing a photograph 
of a fine looking cattleya (unnamed), Mr. H 
E. Tonge states that it was grown without 
artificial heat. 

The grower is to be congratulated, for the 
pseudo bulbs show a progressive increase in size 
and the 5 flowers appear to be quite good. 
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Sir, 
Onna years ago, certain members of the 
chid Society amongst whom 1 was one, op- 
Posed the introduction of awards, mainly on the 
pam that it would lead to disharmony 
meee members: however, as subsequently the 
aioe of members were desirous of this, I 
re tag to their decision. Nevertheless I feel 
‘ the following criticisms and suggestions, 
ensequent upon the revised standards for Cym- 
idlums, Cypripediums and Cattleyas, are not 


0 . . 
sas destructive but also constructive and there- 
Ore justifiable. 


Onitiee one of the main purposes of the 
variou Ociety is to encourage progress in the 
Orchid TETIS9) appertaining to the culture of 
ails s: and culture in my opinion embraces 

vation and breeding; consequently if the 
mete wishes awards to be made for progress 
% e culture, such awards can only be given 
or outstanding examples of successful cultiva- 


tio : : ity aa 
ns and/or improvements in hybridisation and 
teeding, 


Baty be mistaken, but as far as I know, no 
ee ~ ave been made for hybrids in Australia; 
fen on awards be made for cultivation seeing 
aa the published standards no mention is 

ade of the character of the plant apart from 


t 
€ flower. In Cattleyas for example, an award — 


Cc : : 

mad be obtained for a flower (is the award 

BS € to the plant or to the grower?) taken 
ma plant severely infested with scales. 


ee A have just stated, progress in orchid cul- 
Sociee one of the main aims of the N.S.W. 
‘ihe ae and I have excluded the possibility of 
ler ue being | made for them in avenues 
ae which Orchid culture (or any. plant cul- 
een Proceeds. Can the awards be meant for 
aati te specimens of flower culture? Here 
aeaee meet an obstacle. The Genus Cattleya 
ae many species which, however are di- 
oa into two main sections: (1) the labiata 
10n (2) those with slender cylindrical bulbs. 

: re standard states that “The size of 
see to be six inches acress the petals: all 
ean See to be broad: Widely spaced or 
mee peels are a defect.” Even a brief exam- 
Eanes of the N.S.W. standard clearly will 
cage aaa that certain excellently grown 
ei a never hope to obtain an award for 
a AS for its grower, quite apart from 
amet at it is impossible to form a standard 
ae 269 the two main sections of the genus 
“a Vanes awards are to be given to Cattleyas 
3 ain eir hybrids, a standard must be made 

speciés and each specific hybrid. 
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These same errors appear with the cypriped- 
ium and cymbidium standards; it would be 
somewhat embarrassing to the award committee 
to sit in judgment on a superb specimen of Cyp. 
Sanderianum “‘petals ribbon like 18 to 24 inches 
long” when the standard says “to be sym- 
metrical in form, giving the appearance of 
roundness all flower segments . . . to 
be broad . . . . and evenly balanced, ... . 
narrow petals are a defect.” 


The only conclusion to which I can come is 
that the standards are commercial, that is to 
say, awards are being given to flowers which 
find a ready sale in florist shops. I can come to 
no other scientific conclusion. 


No one would be more pleased than I if I 
am incorrect in my reasoning, but I feel that, 
whilst awards might be considered advisable for 
this type of flower: If awards are to be granted 
by the Society, they should be given in accord- 
ance with the original aims of the Society— 
progress in Orchid culture. 

: Yours truly, 
G. H. Jaede 





@ Mr. Len. Jones of Mangere, Auckland, NeZae 
has forwarded a photo of an old back bulb of 
Alexanderi Westonbirt x Pauwelsii Magnificum 
that had been planted in ordinary scoria in a 4 
inch pot. It made no roots and instead of the 
expected shoot produced a spike of quite nice 
flowers. 

These are nearly white with a shading of green 
but of less than normal size. 

Unfortunately the photograph is too dark to 
reproduce satisfactorily. — 


@ Mr. R. H. Dowe-writes: I have been experi- 
menting in the growing of Orchids here in Tam- 
worth, N.S.W. for the last 20 years in a district 
that is altogether unsuitable: Amongst my many 
failures the enclosed photograph (Dendrobium 
Formosum with 8 flowers) shows one of my 
successes. The flowers opened at the end of 
March. The plant is grown a few inches away 
from the glass. 

Hon. Editor. The photograph is not quite 
suitable for reproduction, but it amply illustrates 
that Mr. Dowe has made a success with this 
lovely though usually difficult subject. 


@ In New South Wales several growers have 
cattleyas doing reasonably well under cool glass 
house conditions. New Zealand is further South 
and the temperature is much colder than that of 


N.S.W. 
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Nitrogen Bacteria and Orchid Seedlings 


H. E. YOUNG, D.Se.Agr. 


@ As most of us are aware there are a number 
of plants such as a considerable proportion of 
the legumes including the lupins, beans and 
lucerne, which, in combination with certain 
specialised bacteria, form nodules on their roots. 
The bacteria in the nodules possess the faculty of 
using atmospheric nitrogen, which is unavail- 
able to the ordinary type of plant, and convert- 
ing it to nitrogenous compounds which can be 
made use of by the nodule forming species of 
plants. Plants which are not equipped with these 
bacterial associations have to depend on soil com- 
pounds for their nitrogen supplies or upon fertil- 
izers such as ammonium sulphate. These plants 
then, when in nitrogen deficient soils, either do 
not grow at all or grow feebly, whilst the nodule 
formers are able to carry on quite comfortably 
with their private nitrogen supplies. It is an 


interesting fact that nodule forming plants are. 


of benefit to non-nodule formers when growing 
close together. The nodule former supplying 
nitrogen compounds, which the plant without 
the bacterial equipment is able to obtain as an 
excretory product from the other plant. In 
order to ensure the presence of the nitrogen 
fixing bacteria in the soils where the nodule 
forming plants are.to be sown it has become a 
common practice to inoculate the seed with a 
pure culture of an efficient strain of the requisite 
bacteria before sowing. There are a number of 
strains of the nitrogen fixing bacteria (Rhizo- 
bium spp.), each strain only forming nitrogen 
nodules on a particular group of plants. No 
nitrogen nodules have as yet been noted on 
Orchids but the symbiotic fungi present on the 
roots can apparently supply this element as a 
breakdown product of the dead organic matter 
on which the Orchids live. 

. Whilst experimenting with some Orchid seed- 
lings raised asymbiotically in culture tubes, and 
having a surplus of seed which was a cross be- 
tween two native dendrobes, it was decided, for 
the sake of interest, to try to germinate some of 
the seed on a nitrogen free media. Accordingly, 
a synthetic medium prepared without the in- 
clusion of any nitrogen was used. The formula 
of the medium was one usually used for the 
cultivation of nodule bacteria, with dextrose as 
the source of carbohydrate. 

The Orchid seed was sterilized in a bleaching 
powder solution and sown on the surface of the 
medium in sterilized test tubes. After the seed 
had swollen to small tubercles (the protocorm 


stage), growth ceased and the protocorms began 
to become yellow and finally brown and dead, 
presumably due to the absence of available nitro- 
gen. At this stage, before many of the seedlings 
had died the tubes were inoculated with a pure 
culture of a strain of Rhizobium radicicola (a 
nitrogen fixing bacterium) which had been 
isolated from nodules found on the roots of the 
ordinary garden species of lupin. The bacterial 
growth spread over the surface of the medium 
but did not kill the small seedlings. These 
recommenced growth and eventually became 
small plants half an inch hight with roots about 
the same length. They were then transferred to 
compost in which they became established and 
are now on their way to becoming good plants. 

From this experiment, it would appear that 
Orchid seedlings were able to utilize the nitrogen 
obtained from the air by nitrogen cacteria and 
“fixed” by them. No nodules were formed on 
the Orchid roots but the young plants must 
have obtained the necessary nitrogen compounds 
from the dead bodies of the bacteria which had 
completed their life cycle. This ntrogen would 
become available by means of solution in the 
moisture in the culture vessel and would become 
diffused through the medium. 


Orchid Magazines of the 
World 


ORCHID DIGEST (quarterly) 1227 Bonita 
Ave., Berkeley 7, Calif. 
AMERICAN ORCHID SOCIETY BULLETIN 
(Monthly), 180 Madison Ave., New York. N.Y: 
ORCHID REVIEW (bi-monthly), 33 John St., 
Theobalds Rd., London. W.C.I. Eng. 
BULLETIN OF THE PACIFIC ORCHID 
SOCIETY (irregular) P.O. Box 1091, Honolulu 
8, Hawaii. 
AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW (quar- 
terly), Shepherd and Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong 
St., Sydney, Aust. 
ORQUIDEA (printed in Portuguese) (quar- 
terly) Caixa Postal 3792, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
ORQUIDEA (printed in Spanish) (irregular) 
Apartado 1651, Mexico D.F., Mexico. 
ORCHIDOLOGIA ZEYLANICA (printed in 
English) (quarterly) 32 Barnes Place, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

Reprinted from ‘The Orchid 


Digest,” Cali- 
fornia. Vol. X. No. 1. : 
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North Queensland 
Orchid Society 


@ The Society has decided to assist their country 
members by supplying a series of articles 
monthly, through the circular to help them in 
the growing of Orchids, and with that object in 
view, trust the following will be of assistance. 

It may be said of Orchids that no class of 
- plants has so well and consistently sustained the 
interest of cultivators, partly because few, if 
any, plants have flowers that exhibit such di- 
versity of form, size and colouring. But another 
reason for their popularity may be found in the 
fact that few plants are so easy to grow, if in 
the hands of a careful and earnest cultivator who 
applies the best methods which his own experi- 
ence indicates and is willing to avail himself of 
the help which others place within his reach. 
Common sense is one of the most important 
factors in cultivation, and the grower who care- 
fully thinks over the various problems as they 
arise and does his best to avoid former failures, 
will obtain a measure of success far exceeding 
his expectations. To those who know anything 
about the ordinary processes of growth and 
flowers, the plants tell their own tale. They 
show when actively growing the period when a 
reasonable amount of heat and moisture is re- 

quired, and on the completion of growth of the 
' deciduous species and the turning yellow of the 
leaves, they tell just as plainly that the resting 
period has arrived. It is so in all the important 
stages of their existence. 


Potting and Basketing.—It is often asked 
what season is the best of potting and basketing 
Orchids. Experienced growers say that, with the 
exception of the winter season, they are engaged 
in potting operations all the -year round, attend- 
ing to each section as required. Springtime is 
a period when general overhaul of the plants is 
usual and at the same time, plants requiring it 
should be repotted ,but those which are not in 
the proper condition, or which are carrying 
flower-spikes, should be allowed to remain until 
their flowers have passed. As a general rule, it 
may be said that the best time to perform the 
Operation is soon after the flowering season has 
ended and that no plant should be repotted un- 
less it really requires it; but any plant which is 
in a bad condition or in unsuitable material 
should be repotted at once, no matter what 
season it may be. Care should be taken to ensure 
that pots and crocks be thoroughly clean. 

LILLIAN M. GRAY, 


Hon. Secretary. 
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Dend. Phalaenopsis Alba 
W. FE. TIERNEY, Cairns, Nth. Qld. 


@ Leaving Cairns by lorry, we travelled over 
the beautiful Kuranda Range Road, along which 
the scenery was admired by all. We soon left 
the rich Canefields behind, and looking out to 
sea, Green Island, Upola Bank and Oyster Bay 
are very noticeable standing out on the Great 
Barrier Reef, approximately 18 miles from 
Cairns. We travelled to Mareeba and joined Mr. 
George Swinson of Ballarat, Victoria, known. to 
all Orchid hunters in the North as “the Tin 
Sausage King.” Our mileage is now 46 from 
Cairns. Our party next reaches Biboohra, now 
a ghost town which once boasted a large meat 
works and 2 hotels, We travelled another 19 


‘miles to Mt. Molloy and then continued our 


journey to the home of the owner of Fort Hill 
Station, 2 miles from Mt. Molloy. Permission is 
sought from Mr. Walter Baker to collect Orchids 
on Fort Hill, 8 miles away. 

Due to recent floods, the roads and gullies are 
in a deplorable mess, the going is slow, and dark- 
ness approaches, but we know our destination is 
close by a natural guide, Lighthouse Mountain. 
Appropriately named; as a large cylindrical 
shaped rock reaches to the top of this mountain 
and by day or night it resembles a deserted 
Lighthouse. Camp is made on the bank of the 
Mitchell River and at 6 next morning what a 
smell! Yes, it’s George Swinson flying tin 
sausages for the boys. Fort Hill is 3 miles away, 
so we set off on foot, Old George 74, with his 
six feet two strides, and successful hunter of 
Den. Phal. Alba, soon leaves the party behind. 
We collected a few Den. Phal. but no Alba. It 
is remarkable that on this small hill over 30 
plants of Den. Phal. Alba were found and 
since our trip Mr. J. Wilkie has found a further 
2 plants. 

Den. Phal. and Phal. Alba grow on the follow- 
ing trees at Fort Hill:—Myrtle, Largastromia, 
and Leichhardt. 

You can pick D. P. Alba when out of flower 
by the light green coloured stems. Due to the 
generosity of local Orchid Collectors, many 
members of the Nth. Queensland Orchid Society 
possess nice plants of D. Phal. Alba. We pack 
up at 2 p.m. and return to Molloy, which is 
noted for its timber and dairying, and once had 
its Copper Mines and smelters. 

The Mitchell River is rich in various Den- 
drobiums and other Orchids and affords a happy 
hunting ground for those in search of new 
species. 
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Treatment of Imported Orchids 
KR. BRUCE HOGG, Brunswick, Vic. 


@ The growing of Orchids has advanced so much 
during the war and so many growers have joined 
the select circle that I feel some instructions on 
the treatment of imported plants would be 
timely, particularly since a large number of 
growers will have obtained import licences and 
have placed orders in England for early ship- 
ment. I do not endeavour to speak to experi- 
enced growers; this is written for the benefit of 
newcomers who may do untold harm to an over- 
seas shipment if not properly advised. 

For the time being the cost of air mail ship- 
ment makes it prohibitive, and your plants are 
almost certain to travel by ship. Cattleya and 
Dendrobium families travel quite well as ordin- 
ary freight; so also do Cypripediums. As ordin- 
ary freight Cymbidiums will probably lose most 
of their foliage and would be better in the cool 
chamber, while the only hope of landing Odon- 
toglossums, Odontiodas and Miltonias is in the 
cool chamber. Cattleyas and Dendrobiums will 
suffer in the cool chamber, so if you have a 
mixed order placed you should instruct the 
shipper to pack those which travel best in the 
cool chamber in a separate package to those 
which travel best in the hold. At this point I 
want to warn you to specify the cool or veg- 
etable chamber which is kept at about 42 deg. 
F., and on no account have plants sent as re- 
frigerated cargo. 

Recently I received a package containing 100 
Cattleyas and 100 Odontoglossums. They were 
in the hold, the Cattleyas being in perfect con- 
dition, while the Odontoglossums were all dead. 
The trouble occurs in the Red Sea area and 
plants via the Cape would probably travel quite 
well but very few ships are using this route at 
present. 

When you receive your plants, unpack them 
carefully and place them close together on the 
bench in a glass house which is warm and humid 
and carefully cover every plant with newspaper 
and keep them covered for at least a week, much 
longer if they have suffered badly. During this 
time don’t water the plants at all, but dampen 
the floor and benches as frequently as possible. 
Their root action will have ceased and disaster 
will follow watering if done before the roots 
again become normal. 

After about a week remove the paper at night 
and replace it in the daytime. A fortnight after 
arrival they can be given light on a dull day, but 
should be covered whenever it is sunny. Keep 


this treatment going for about a month when 
they can be left uncovered. 

Do not give them their first watering until 
you instinctively feel that the plants are again 
becoming active. This can first be sensed by 
observing the shrivelled bulbs or foliage, for 
they will gradually become plump, and new 
growths may show at the base of the bulb or 
growth. Knock an occasional plant out of its 
pot and examine its roots, and if the roots show 
any sign of activity or new growth, the time has 
arrived to give them their first light watering. 
However, it should only be very light. 

Gradually increase this watering, and when 
you are confident that the plant has recovered 
from the shock of travel you can consider re- 
potting it, but just pot it on with as little dis- 
turbance of the roots as possible. Should your 
plants have arrived out of pots, just place them 
in pots of the approximately correct size, and 
treat as instructed in the foregoing. Your plants 
have been starved for water, light and air, and 
need just as much nursing as a human being who 
has been starved. . 

One further word if your plants are un- 
flowered seedlings. As soon as they recover sever 
the very small seedling bulbs at the rear of the 
plant and you will be surprised at the vitality of 
these small bulbs and how rapidly you can propo- 
gate from them. 





Orchid Society of N.S.W. 


@ The following Committee was elected at the 
October meeting— 


President, W. Rothwell. 

Vice-Presidents, E. A. Hamilton, Dr. K. Kirkland. 

Hon. Secretary, B. Jessop. : 

Hon. Treasurer, J. Bisset. 

Hon. Editor, W. Worth. s 

Hon. Librarian, A. B. Porter. 

Committee, A. R. Begg, C. H. Deane, L. Sasso, A. R. 
Persson, L. Giles, F. Douglas, N. Webster, F. Slattery. 





@ The plant featured in colour in the Septem- 
ber issue was Dendrobium, Wardianum, a most 
beautiful species from Northern India and 
Burma. The photegraph was supplied by Mr. 
E. A. Hamilton. 


@ Provocative idea, well presented, was the 
“Orchid Quiz” which Brisbane member C. O. 
Dunn, put to members at a recent meeting. He 
certainly started something, and got results. 
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Mistletoe Seedling on Ornithochlus hillit 
Photo by H. E. Young. 


Descriptive article by H. E. Young, D.Sc. Agr., 
Queensland, has been held over to the March, 
1947, issue. 


@ All communications regarding back numbers, 
advertisements, changes of address, and pay- 
Ment of subscriptions for the “Review” should 
be directed to the printers, and publishers, 
Shepherd and Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 

@ When the Queensland Orchid Society is 
ortunate enough to have a visitor from the 
Southern States at a meeting there is always an 
air of satisfaction coupled with expectancy, for 
members dearly love to hear the views and learn 
of the culture methods in vogue elsewhere. We 
8ive bouquets to two recent visitors from 
N.S.W., Messrs. H. J. R. Overall and John 
Bisset senior, who entered so easily into the 
. Spirit of friendly banter when they were hailed 
as members of the “Cymbidium” Society. 
Queenslanders contend that Southerners should 
_ Substitute ““Cymbid” for “Orchid” in the title 
of their society, so enthusiastic and successful 
are members with this genus. The jest, never- 
theless, is tinged with envy, for as yet Queens- 
land growers have not adapted the culture of 
this Orchid to the climate with anything like 
the success obtained in the South. 
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The John Bisset Show 


@ The Grand Orchid Exhibition organised by 
Mr. J. Bisset, and held at Mark Foy’s Empress 
Rooms from the 3rd to the 6th September, 
1946, in aid of The Rachael Forster Hospital 
for Women and Children, was a complete suc- 
cess in its charitable, as well as its horticultural 
results. ; aus 

Each succeeding year finds Mr. Bisset intro- 
ducing innovations to create fresh interest in his 
display, and to attract new exhabitors. In the 
recent show a section was included for a group 
of ‘6 Best Cymbidiums,” this item attracting 
some splendid varieties in shape and colour, Mr. 
S. Shead being awarded first prize, by a very 
narrow margin above Mr. W. Fahey, who se- 
cured second prize. 

A composite scoring card was also intro- 
duced (being compiled by the writer) to facili- 
tate the judging of the major groups. 

In all, there were 23 sections to which 231 
guineas were allocated as prize money by Mr. 
Bisset, the addition of several special trophies 
bringing the total-value of prizes to £300. 

The second “Black and Flory Cup” was pre- 
sented for competition, the conditions being the 
same as for the previous one. Mr. L. Sasso, 
who had a commanding lead, is the holder for 
1946-47. Mr. N. MacDonald was the outright 
winner of the “Beatrice Stewart Cup.” Mr. W. 
Fahey won the ‘“‘John Bisset Cup” for the cham- 
pion Cymbidium with C. x Swallow var. Soul- 
angeana, this hybrid being the most even in 
sepals and petals so far shown. The nicely bal- 
anced flower was delicately coloured with a 
pinkish Orchid purple which enhanced its ex- 
cellent shape. 

The open sections of Cymbidiums, in the 
whole, taken together presented a high standard 
of shape and colour, while the Novice sections 
were, in the aggregate, very little below them 
in quality. 

The surprise of the exhibition was the fine 
bench of Cypripediums, 21 in all, which were 
staged by Messrs. Fahey and Sasso. Last year 
Mr. Fahey had slightly the better of the com- 
petition, but this year Mr. Sasso reversed the 
order, his C. x. Aylesbury securing first prize. 

Mr. C. C. Hildebrandt took first prize for the 
best Dendrobium with D. x. Gatton Monarch. 

Mr. Bisset’s exhibition was held in conjunc- 
tion with Mark Foy’s Spring Mannequin Par- 
ade, the firm’s generous provision of display 
room, and.a spectacular setting, contributing to 
what might be aptly termed an “Orchid Pag- 
eant.’—P. A. Gilbert. 
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Sir Harry Hague 
Collection Purchased 


It is with genuine pride that we announce the purchase of the Orchid collection 
of Sir Harry Hague, The Chantry, Elstree, England. 


Sir Harry has always been especially keen on the cattleya genera, and the 
collection includes many choice varieties originally purchased at fancy prices. 
The cymbidium and cypripedium sections also contain their share of fine things. 
In addition, there are dendrobiums, odontoglossums, and many other species. 


Our shipping season for 1947 will open about April 1. If all goes well this 


winter, we shall be able to offer a greater variety of stock than ever before in 
our history. 


If your name is not already on our mailing list, please write us this winter. 


We shall be glad to recommend you for membership in the American Orchid 
Society and the Orchid Society of California. Dues for the American Orchid 
Society are £1 5s. annually, and include 12 issues of the monthly bulletin, a 
splendid magazine devoted to the Orchid cult. Dues for the California Society 
are 12/6 annually, and include their fine semi-monthly bulletin. We also 
accept subscriptions to The Orchid Review, an English publication devoted to 
Orchids and circulating all over the world. Subscription rates $3.60 annually. 
Remittance may be made to Shepherd & Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, 
Sydney, for credit to our account. 


ceS) 


CLINT McDADE AND SONS 


RIVERMONT ORCHIDS 


SIGNAL MOUNTAIN, TENNESSEE 
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ORCHIDS | 
OF INDIA 


Immediate Shipment, Large Fresh Plants. All 
Fine collec- 


£2, £3, £4, 


Post free, cash with every order. 
tions of showy Orchids for £1, 


£5 and £10. Cymbidium Giganteum and Grandi- 
florum, £12. Cypripedium in 5 kinds, £17, Den- 
drobiums in 20 kinds, £6, £7/10/-, 


£9, £10, 
and £13. Vanda Coerulea, 10 to 12 pair leaves, 
£20, Renanthera Imschootiana, £20, each 100. 
If you want really good plants of Indian 
Orchids, Liliums, etc., at a low price. Apply to 


THE HIMALAYAN NURSERY (Regd.) 


PACHEKHANI, GANGTOK, SIKKIM, INDIA 





ORCHIDS 


125,000 Strong Plants ready for shipment. 


12 Coelogynes in 6 sorts, 31/-, 12 different 
Dendrobiums, 35/-, .10 different Cymbidiums, 
35/-, 12 Cypripediums in 6 sorts, 48/-, collec- 
tion of 50 grand fl. orchids most suitable for 
Gmateurs, £6/10/-. Cash essential. 
Sale rates and Catalogue, write to 


‘L. B. PRADHAN & SONS 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, INDIA 
(By Appointment to the Sikkim Govt.). 


For whole- 





Notice to Advertisers 


All enquiries as to Advertising space 
thould be addressed to the publishers: 
AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW 
SHEPHERD & NEWMAN PTY. LTD. 
YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
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esremo 
A Limited Number only left 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


A Cultural Table 
of 
Orchidaceous Plants 
by J. MURRAY COX 


Illustrated in Colour. 400 pages. 


No book of this description has been amelie 
since 1932. It is long overdue. 


The Table is comprehensive, embracing most 
genera and species known in a world-wide range 
of Orchids. Orchids are described and inform- 
ation given as to origin, natural conditions and 
the most successful method of cultivation. 


There is a complete index which includes the - 
correct botanical nomenclature as well as 
synonyms, so that, where Orchids are known by 
their popularly used names, they can be easily 
traced and referred to in the text. In addition, 
there is a useful glossary of botanical terms. 


The Table, in fact, might aply be regarded as an 
encyclopaedia of orchids which should be in 
the library of every Orchid lover. 


Price per copy: 4 guineas. 
® 


Published by 


THE SHEPHERD PRESS 


YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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CYMBIDIUMS 
HODGINS ORCHIDS 


54 PASCOE CRESCENT, ESSENDON (VIC.) 





“A"—For the Beginner. 


LISTS OF CYMBIDIUMS ON REQUEST. see 
B'—For the Advanced Grower. 


EXHIBITORS AT VICTORIAN ORCHID CLUB SHOW, MELBOURNE TOWN HALL, SEPT. 18, 19, 20 








BOOKS 


ORCHID CULTURE IN CEYLON. Edited by Soysa, 
1943, coloured plates, etc. This delightful book is of 
interest to Orchid Growers, dealing with hybridization, 
diseases and pests, fragrance, etc. Orchids dealt with 
can be grown in Victoria and New South Wales, £2/15/- 
VICTORIAN ORCHIDS ~ (Dickens), 2/6, post, 2d. 
THE ORCHIDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES (Rupp), 
9/-, post 4d., soft cover edition, 6/-. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
ORCHIDS (Rogers), 1/6, post, 3d. 

Stocks of second-hand works on Orchids, Natural History, 

Early Aust., Art, Collecting, etc. 


Catalogue on application. Also available, special 
list of new Gardening Books 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 
457c BOURKE STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1. 








MALAYAN ORCHIDS & EXOTIC 


For a 2-kilo crate of ten assorted Malayan 

Orchids, including air freight to Sydney—£5. 

Other Orchids ask for price list. Exchange can 
also be considered. 


THE GEM NURSERY 
(Established 1934) 


172, MOULMEIN ROAD, SINGAPORE 
Cable: ''Gemnur"' Phone: 7542 


ORCHID LOVERS 


Ask for our TRADE PRICE LIST OF ORCHIDS, 
BULBS & LILIUMS. Quality goods, Lowest 
price, Good discount. Our best collection offer 
of 50 ORCHIDS for Beginners, £6, including 
packings and postage with Cultural Hints free. 


BHUWANI NURSERY 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, N. INDIA 












Agents for the “Australian Orchid Review” 
in Great Britain 


Messrs. B. F. Stevens & Brown Limited, 
New Ruskin House, 
28-30 Little Russell Street, . 
LONDON, W.C.1, 


are carrying stocks of current and back 

numbers of the ‘Australian Orchid 

Review.” Readers in Great Britain should 

communicate with them regarding their 
supplies, 


BOOKS ON ORCHIDS 


Cacti and other Succulent plants, new 
and used. Also other Botanical books. 


Send for catalog. Payments handled 
locally. 


""BOOK-MARK'"' 


825 Elyria Drive, Los Angeles, 31, Calif., U.S.A. 


INDIAN ORCHIDS 


COELOGYNE, corymbosa, cristata, ochracea, £10. 
CYMBIDIUMS, eburneum, giganteum, grandiflorum, £10. 
CYPRIPEDIUMS, Faireanum, insigne, venustum, £14. 
DENDROBIUMS, chrysanthem, densiflorum, fimbriatum, 


Formosum, nobile, Pierardie, £8. Rhynostylis retusa, £7. 
VANDAS, coerulea, £16. VANDAS, teres, £7 per 100 


each. Cash with orders. Price list free on request. 


SUNSHINE WOODLAND NURSERY 
P.O. RHENOCK, SIKKIM. 5 INDIA 
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The Orchid Society of N.S.W. 





Patron: President: Hon. Secretary: 
His Honour W. ROTHWELL B. JESSOP 
peck H. E Spier Beecroft Rd. 18 Hercules St. 
yong, astings 0a: 

WARRAWEE, N.S.W. Cheltenham CHATSWOOD, N.S.W. 
Hon. Treasurer: Hon. Asst. Treasurer: Hon. Editor: 
JOHN BISSET W. FAHEY W. WORTH 

48 Wareemba Street, 1 Woolcott Street 4 Ward Street 

ABBOTSFORD, N.S.W. WAVERTON, N.S.W. WILLOUGHBY, N.S.W. 
*Phone WA1124 *Phone XB3795 Phone: JA1533 

e e 
The Queensland Orchid Society 
Patron: 


His Excellency, Col. the Rt. HON. SIR LESLIE ORME WILSON, 
P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., D.S.O, 


President: Hon. Secretary: Hon. Treasurer: 
E. J. BEARD T. C. HARVEYSON ? Se ee 
381 Queen St. G.P.O. Box 2002X Reon Grane 
BRISBANE BRISBANE BRISBANE 
The dates of the next meetings of the Society are as follow:— 
FRIDAY, 13th DEC. FRIDAY, 10th JAN. FRIDAY, 14th FEB. 


Meeting Place: Miniature Rifle Range Building, Boundary Street, Brisbane. 
Meetings held on the Second Friday of each month. Visitors are welcome. 


The Victorian Orehid Club 


Meets on the third Monday in each month (January excepted), in the Indepen- 
dent Church Hall, Collins Street, Melbourne, at 8 p.m. Prospective members 





welcome. 

The dates of the next meetings of the Club are as follow: 
MONDAY, 16th DEC. JAN., No Meeting MONDAY, 17th FEB. 
President: Vice-President: _ Hon. Secretary: 

R. VICK B. R. HODGINS G. E. FLOYD 
32 Northcote Ave., 547 Moreland Road, 25 Grandview Road 
BALWYN, E.8. ESSENDON, W.5. BRIGHTON, S.5. 

*Phone WF2365 *Phone, X4996 


Hon. Treasurer: A. C. DREDGE, 169 Cochrane Street, Elsternwick, S.4. 


The Orchid Club of South Australia 


Meets on 2nd Monday each month in the Builders and Contractors Bldg., 
17 Waymouth St. Adelaide. Visitors are welcome. 





MONDAY, 9th DEC. JAN., No Meeting. MONDAY, 10th FEB. 
Patron: President: Hon Secretary-T reasurer: 
i F, H. De ROSE R. L. SMITH, 
The Premier, Hon. T, PLAYFORD Edwin Terrace 17 Tavistock St., 
Norton’s Summit. GILBERTON ADELAIDE. 


Wholly set up, printed and published in Australia by Shepherd & Newman Pty. Ltd,, Yurong Street, Sydney 
W. Worth, Hon. Editor. 
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Good Fortune Smiles On Us. Again 


It is with great pride that we announce the purchase of the entire orchid 
collection of N. Rideout, of Bournemouth, England, containing a number of very 
fine cattleyas. 


We were also able to obtain pieces of choice plants from the following private 
collections: Major Edmund de Rothschild, Exbury, Southampton; Col. The Hon- 
ourable H. S. Tufton, Englefield Green, who owns what we consider the finest 
private collection of cymbidium in the world; Major the Honourable Henry R. 
Broughton, Englefield Green, originator of Cypripedium Diana Broughton; as 
well as from several other private sources. We also received shipments of 
selected varieties from all of the commercial growers in England and on the 
Continent. 


Among the well-known orchids received this year, we list the following:— 
Blc. Caligula var. magnificia F.C.C., R.H.S. . 
C. Fred Sander var. Imperia F.C.C., R.H.S. 
Le. Sargon var. Vesuvius F.C.C., R.H.S. 
Blc. Cupid F.C.C. 
C. Titrianae Dell Park var. F.C.C., R.H.S. 
Le. Princess Margaret (parent of Lc. Derrynane) 
Le. Elissa Westonbirt var. A.M., R.H.S. 
Cym. Pharos Paragon A.M., R.H.S. 
Cym. Rosanna Castle Hill, F.C.C., R.H. 
Cym. Jason magnificum F.C.C., R.H.S. 
Cym. Babylon Castle Hill F.C.C., R.H.S. 
Cym. Rio Rita Radiant F.C.C., R.H.S. 
Le. Babylon Westonbirt var. A.M., R.H.S. 
Bc. Springtide F.C.C., R.H.S. 
C. Palatine A.M., M.O.S. 
Bc. Warnham Beauty A.M., R.H.S. 
Le. Princess Margaret var. Content F.C.C., M.O.S. 
Le. Profusion var. Titanic F.C.C., R.H.S. 
C. H. K. Dalton F.C.C., M.O.S. 
Le. Profusion var. Key House F.C.C., M.O.S. 
Le. Elissa var. Wealdon F.C.C., M.O.S. 
Cyp. Mrs. J. R. Glover, F.C.C., M.O.S. 


S. 


Some of our friends were good enough to part with divisions of proven stud 
plants never before offered for sale, and never exhibited, many of which we 
believe to be finer than any of the varieties mentioned above. 


CLINT McDADE AND SONS 
RIVERMONT ORCHIDS 


BOX 831 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


CLINT McDADE EVEREST McDADE NEIL McDADE JOHN LINES 
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ORCHIDS 
of Quality 


* 


Cc. i. DEANE 


Girrahween Nurseries 
190 WOLLONGONG RD... ARNCLIFFE 
SYDNEY.3N.S.W. - TEL. LX 1106 


= 
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In Advertising ana 


the element of time is one to be reckoned 
with—as it has important underlying effects, 
particularly on the volume of future business. 


Efficient process engraving is an effective 
ally when up against "time." Turning to the 
fine art studios at 89 William Street, you 
are sure of RESULTS not EXCUSES in the 
hour of urgency. 


A free enterprise, not process engraving 
as a sideline, a progressive organisation 
noted for the consistent quality of its 
work—maintained by ..... 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING ART COMPANY PROPRIETARY LIMITED 
Oak eee. Clete a he IRAs UM SV ales Re EME is ere oh AYOUDIENEMELLY, 


On Time and in Step with Advertising 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO ORCHID ENTHUSIASTS 


John Bisset has pleasure in announcing the publication of Two Books on Orchid 
Culture which are invaluable aids to Orchid enthusiasts 


THE CHARM OF GROWING ORCHIDS FOR EVERYBODY 
ORCHIDS by R. Bruce Hogg 
by P. A. Gilbert Over 200 pages with 32 pages of 
232 pages of Cultural Notes and Photos Ilustrations. 
Price 21/- (Post |/- extra) Price 25/- (Post |/- extra) 


VOHIN BISSETT piv! f tistone Avenue, Lindfcla—JA 8906 


AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW 





Volume 12 MARCH, 1947 No. | 
The author of each article is responsible for the facts and opinions expressed therein. 


Awards, The O.S. of N.S.W. be fc Pope let ACB Sere aie: 
Costly Hybrids ieee 


[tater Me tea ee te, 
DeridmPhalaenopsisaeyare COM pact it ieee ae tee ee 
Reedingeweotes Orchid ssmel henartien wer me weer me creen Me eh oe 
Brompthes Rd itorssaV.a iL 62 2 eee 
“Hot-boxes” for Propagation, Practical Demonstration _..... 
Mistletoe on an Orchid faite 8 ee eal | syrah aes 
Notes for Novices ree in ans eats tN oh RR a 5 
‘Orchids mote Gapemm\OL kmeamnae eetes eh esp GAL ne 
Orchids of Bougainville Oe ie Eanes ote pro Moe hae ta 
pH Values and Their Relation to Orchids 0. 0, tse 
Waeastrn Cerbaretl MNGi es ee an a ee 





Victorian Orchid Club Show, 1946 A aes Sine wees ra ie 5 
INDEX TO ILLUSTRATIONS ; 
Gattleyam 5loomsames mee ak Sache ites aca LATE LRG tS 15 
Gym bidiurtigexes) ungtra ia bt Gt Gr eee en ree ne es ee Senne 13 
Cymbidium x Princess Astrid _...... ears ake)! Soe he edd Ay pate bar 24 
Gy priped mye onal dA yt cs aa nanan ers cee es 14 
“Hot-Box” Diagrams __...... mae ae Pr ae fet nS, eas 16 
pH Values Scale sed rein eine Kaan Boy Pe beg chs ooh <o, 6 


Subscription Rates: Australia and New Zealand, 6/- per annum; Overseas, 6/- sterling per 
Gnnum. Post free. Payable to Shepherd & Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, Sydney. 


CARE YOUR ORCHIDS with PESTOXOL” 


(LIQUID) 
"PESTOXOL"' is specially suited for the treatment of Orchids and has been proven by actual 
tests in the bush-house and green-house. 
"PESTOXOL" destroys Scale, Thrips, Red Spider, Green and Black Fly, Mealy Bug, Caterpillar, 
Blight, etc., and is perfectly safe in use not only on Orchids, but on Ferns and tender green- 
house plants. 
10oz. Bottles ........ 2/6 each. 4 gallon Jars ......... 16/6 each 
q All Orchid Dealers and Seedsmen 


F. H. FAULDING & CO. LID. 2orSsiterceh gy Sires! 


and Adelaide, Perth, Melbourne, Brisbane, and London (Eng.) 
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Victorian Cultural Notes 
Mareh, April, May 


R. BRUCE HOGG, Brunswick, Vie. 


@ The period covered in these instructions is 


one of the most important in the year. The chief. 


thing to be remembered during these months is 
that the plants must be hardened and encour- 
aged to flower. 

In the early part of the period Cymbidiums, 
Slippers and other Orchids will be getting ready 
to send up their flower spikes, while earlier ones 
may have already done so. 

The weather remains warm in March, while in 
April and May it gradually becomes cool. 


_ For Cymbidiums and Slippers, during March 

and April, I would suggest giving the plants all 
the ventilation possible and restricting shading 
to the warmer hours of the midday and after- 
noon sun, or at the worst, to raise your shades 
when you reach home after work in the day- 
time, and not lower them until you leave home 
for work the following morning. This will give 
the plants a few hours each day of direct day- 
light and help to harden them. Ventilators 
should only be closed on an unseasonably cold 
night, or when a damaging wind is blowing, but 
as the end of the period approaches, they should 
be closed at night and a little added warmth 
brought in from your boiler. 

When hardening plants, watering should be 
somewhat restricted, but not to the extent that 
the plants become dry, and I would suggest giv- 
ing them the minimum quantity of moisture 
necessary to stop the soil from drying out. 

Cymbidiums may be watered overhead during 
the period, but during the whole of the period 
under review, Slippers should be watered direct 
to the pot under the foliage, for the young buds 
will rot if water gets into the cavity between 
the leaves. 

As Cymbidium flower spikes appear, it is wise 
to put a stake into the pot where the spike is so 
that its progress can be watched and so that 
damage to the spike can be avoided, and as the 
spikes grow they should be secured at this stake, 
for young Cymbidium spikes are very tender, 
and frequently the weight of water alone will 
break a flower spike off. 

This is also the time in which to make a thor- 
ough attack on slugs and snails. Meta-bait 
should be spread about the glass house, and an 
occasional search at night with an electric torch 
should be made. These nuisances will play havoc 
with your flowers if allowed to . Should you 


find difficulty in controlling them, it is a wise 
precaution to wrap a tuft of cotton wool around | 
the stem of the flowering spike, and be sure that 
it does not become wet in watering. Snails and 


slugs are very reluctant to crawl over cotton 
wool, j 


Cattleyas. Your new season’s growth in this 
genera should now be approaching maturity. 
These plants like to be hardened at this time of 
the year, but not to the extent adopted with 


- Cymbidiums, for during the summer, to get the 


best growth, they require all the humid heat pos- 
sible and are never restricted in their flowering 
as is the case with Cymbidiums, where they make 
soft, succulent growth. 

This is the period in which to pot your 
Cattleyas, and during March and April every 
plant which requires repotting should be dealt 
with. After repotting, keep them somewhat 
dryer than usual, but not to the extent that will 
make the bulbs shrivel. 

The young roots from the new growth of the 
Cattleya are very tempting to snails, slugs and 
slaters. These roots should be protected by re- 
potting a little green sphagnum moss around 
them until they have entered the compost and 
hardened. ; 

The autumn flowering varieties will be show- 
ing flower buds, and these buds are also a great 
temptation to the former. I think it best that 
as they show flower buds you hang them in a 
wire carrier suspended from the roof, but be- 
fore you hang a plant make sure that no snail 
has hidden itself anywhere on the plant. 

When potting your Cattleyas, endeavour to 
leave all live roots embedded undisturbed in the 
fibre of the previous pot, but take as much of 
this away as is possible, and in placing the plant 
in the pot be very careful that the lump of old 
fibre with the roots embedded in it is placed in 
the new mixture without damage to the roots. 
Catteyas should ke potted very firmly, and it is 
well worth while taking considerable care with 
them. The fibre used should be cleaned and 
nicely teased out, and while about 10 per cent. 
of sphagnum moss does no harm, I prefer to pot 
Cattleyas in straight fibre. Theoretically, the 
fibre in which a Cattleya grows should run ver- 
tically from bottom to top. It is impossible to 
develop a technique which entirely achieves this, 
but if this is kept in mind in potting, you will 
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Costly Hybrids 


R. BRUCE HOGG, Brunswick, Vic. 


© Now that Orchids can be imported more or 
less freely I feel that growers, and the various 
Societies, should consider establishing some sort 
of organisation to protect members and readers. 

We all know that each year a number of 
hybrids of superlative quality are produced and 
publicised in England. We also know that in 
Australia there exists a very friendly, but never- 
theless keen rivalry between growers, so keen 
in fact that many growers will spend very large 
Sums if they think that such purchases will 
Place them in an advantageous position in their 
tvalry with friends, and it is on this very point 

Write. 

I think that every grower who can afford it 
Should contribute to the cult by importing 
plants of the very best hybrids produced, but I 
also realise that the value of a plant is con- 
trolled by the law of supply and demand, and 
that if a number of plants of a very valuable 
hybrid were brought to this country, on arrival 
these plants would be worth only a fraction of 
their original cost. 

On the other hand, if a large sum was paid 

Y several growers for one variety, the Orchid 
8towing cult would lose in that the large sum 
Spent would bring to the country only one 
enna 
at least go some distance toward the ideal. With 
the fibres running vertically you will have per- 
ect drainage, while with them running horizon- 
tally the drainage will always be poor and the 

bre will break down rapidly. Do not overpot 
Cattleyas, Use a pot with just barely sufficient 
foom for two years’ growth. Z 


Dendrobiums will be treated in the same man- 
her as Cattleyas, while with the Odontoglossum 
and Miltonia families, during the hot autumn 
Months, every effort should be made to keep 
them cool and well shaded, and those which re- 
quire repotting should be potted in a mixture of 
two parts fibre, one part leaf mould and one part 
chopped sphagnum moss. 


_ These instructions are based on the assump- 
tion that the autumn will be normal. If it is 
4n abnormal, cold autumn, ventilation should 
be reduced and shading also reduced, while if it 
's abnormally hot during the hot periods, you 
Will treat your plants just as you would in mild 
Summer, 


variety of championship class where it was 
capable of bringing several. 


I suggest to our Societies that they endeavour 
to have all growers advise them in confidence 
of intending purchases of expensive plants, and 
that they advise such intending purchasers on 
all occasions when the plant, or plants, which 
they intend purchasing have already been pur- 
chased. ‘This would stop duplication and loss 
to growers, but it would go far further and 
ensure that our growers buy the widest possible 
selection of plants with their money. 

The thought may be carried even further and 
the name of the previous purchaser given to the 
intending purchaser, and thus, if he orders an- 
other of equal quality, he would then have first 
oportunity to arrange a swap and thus have a 
plant of each variety. 


While on this subject I would like to take 
the opportunity to urge all growers to make 
their contribution to the cult by importing 
famous varieties as they can afford it. Such 
purchases would entail no risk at all if the fore- 
going recommendation was adopted. 


Large sums have been paid in Australia in 
recent years for divisions of plants already here, 
but I think that all readers will agree with me 
when I suggest that the cult would be better 
served if many of those large sums were spent 
abroad on varieties not existent in this country, 
for in the one case we have only the replication 
of an existing variety while in the other we 
have the introduction of a new one. 


I have recently imported a number of un- 
flowered seedlings of Odontoglossums and 
Odontiodas, and so that I shall have some idea 
of the quality of the seedlings as they flower I 
have ordered a very good variety of each genus 
as well. The obvious result will be that the 
Australian orchid growing public will have very 
definite knowledge as to whether existing Odon- 
toglossums and Odontiodas are of world class. 

Similarly, if a variety of high priced Cym- 
bidiums were imported from England, where 
prices are more or less established, we would get 
direct knowledge as to whether our Australian 
purchases are wise or foolish, and while, as a 
result, we would check an undesirable boom we 
would also stabilise prices to world parity. 
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A Mistletoe on an Orchid 
Hi. EK. YOUNG, D.Se. Agr. Brisbane, @. 


(See illustration page 105. Dec. 1946 issue.) 


@ Whilst rambling through a patch of rain- 
forest at Brookfield, within a few miles of Bris- 
bane, several species of orchids were noted, 
namely: Dendrobium gracileceule in very large 
plants, D. teretefolium, D. tetragonum, Cleiso- 
stoma tridentatum and Ornithochilus billii. 

On examining a plant of the last species for 
identification purposes, it was noted that there 
was a peculiar outgrowth on the stem of the 
plant and this proved to be a mistletoe seedling. 
The seedling was quite healthy and the sinker 
had become well embedded in the tissues of the 
host. The cotyledons had not emerged from 
the fruit at the time of discovery. ‘The plant 
was detached from the supporting tree and 
taken home for observation purposes. 

The growth of the mistletoe was slow and 
this was probably due to the relatively low water 
supply available in the small orchid plant. 

However, the cotyledons emerged from the 
seed coat and the first pair of true leaves ap- 
peared; meanwhile the part of the orchid above 
the insertion of the mistletoe sinker died from 
starvation, the parasite having robbed it of its 
normal food supply. 

The orchid made an unsuccessful attempt at 
shooting below the mistletoe, but finally died 
altogether. : 

It would appear that it is unlikely that a 
mistletoe cculd reach maturity on a small orchid 
such as this owing to the fact that the plant 
would succumb before the parasite could reach 
“maturity. 

From seedling characteristics, the mistletoe 
was identified as Loranthus dictyophlebis, a 
common species on various host trees. 

The accompanying photograph records the 
appearance of the crchid and its parasite. 

I have been unable to discover any other 
record of a mistletoe occurring naturally as an 
orchid parasite. Perhaps some reader has infor- 
mation concerning this phenomenon. 


Dend. Phalaenopsis. var. 
Compactum 
W. F. TIERNEY, Cairns, Nth. Q°ld. 


@ At 8 am. a car calls, our destination 15 
Hartleys Creek. About 22 miles along the 
scenic Cook Highway, in search of Den. Phal. 
var. Compactum, we lunch under a shady tree: 
Arnold says: “see that large rocky mountain 
over there,—that is where you get Compac- 
tum.” JI “almost threw a seven,” and gave Con. 


_a sickly grin. However, seeing that two ladies 


were in the party, dressed in slacks and just 
rearing to go, we set off. Water bottles were 
filled in a nearby creek. We climbed up and 
over three different hills before we reached the 
side of this huge rock in one hour 30 minutes: 
At centain points we hold on to trees and bushes 
as a slip would be fatal. We reach a point 
where it appears that this rock can be climbed 
and you may see a plant and get a toe-hold with 
hands gripping the side of a crevice above, but 
alas, it is not possible to reach this plant. Vety 
few plants were collected. Another hour and 
a half was taken to get back to our starting 
point. I may mention that Orchid hunting % 
hard and risky. Recently a friend of mine was 
at this same place. The rock on to which he 
was holding pulled away when he was about 
100 feet up. He was lucky, however, an 
managed to drop 15 feet to a small ledge. He 
was incapacitated for a few weeks. Another 
member of his party stood on a Death Adder 
and only one plant of Den. Phal. Compactum 
Alba was collected. 


The rocks on which these plants grow are 
extremely hot during the summer months. 


The ordinary variety is a beautiful plant and 
the flowers vary greatly in colour. When w 
reached our starting point and divided the few 
plants, Con. and I turned about, faced the 
distant huge Rocky Mountain, saluted and said: 
“Farewell Dendrobium Phalaenopsis, hencefort 
we leave you to the younger generation.” 
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Victorian Orchid Club Show, 1946 


R. VICK, President, Victorian Orchid Club 


® The show held in the Melbourne Town Hall 
on September 18th, 19th and 20th, was an out- 
Standing success from the growers and the 
Public point of view. 

Unfortunately the fine display made by Mr. 
\. Scoble last year was missing, owing to the 
disastrous fire which swept through his plants 
Some months ago. : 


Members rallied splendidly to the call of the 
Committee to exhibit their flowering plants. 
Some were able to stage complete individual 
stands while others grouped their plants. The 
8eneral effect was very satisfactory. 


The beautiful orchids were nicely arranged 
amongst ferns and ornamental foliage plants. 

A number of plants were submitted for an 
award. Four Awards of Merit and one Cul- 
tural Certificate were awarded by the judging 
Committee. They were:— 


A. Cymbidium, Carisbrook, 
—Mr. J. Bisset. The warm glowing colour 
of the flowers was outstanding and gave 
an indication of the new shades of colour being 
developed towards the “Red” cymbidium. As 
an exhibition flower its weakness was in the 
width and form of petals and sepals; but as a 
€corative it was outstanding. One cannot 
elp noting the absence of strong colours in 
Most of the well: formed flowers bred from 
Alexanderi, Westonbirt var. 


3B. Cymbidium, Swallow, var. Daffodil, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Bruce Hogg. A beautiful strong 
yellow flower; one of the best coloured Weston- 
irts seen in Melbourne. Full of character, it 
8ave the impresison of being a first-class breeder. 


var Thelma 


C. Cymbidium Swallow, var, Soulangeana— 

t. B. Hodgins, was given an Award of Merit. 
Also declared the best cymbidium in the show. 
A Westonbirt-bred flower of excellent form 
with magnolia tints of colour. 


D. Cymbidium, Atalantes, var. Waringal. 
(Erythrostylum x Alexanderi) exhibited by 

r W. Wright. An almost white flower of 
€xcellent form. As the plant develops the num- 

© of flowers on the spike will probably in- 
Crease, 

Some of the other cymbidiums of fine quality 
and varying colours seen on the various stands 
Were:—President Wilson, Joyance, Sussex, Cy- 


zara, Ceres, var. F. J. Hanbury, Swallow, Ara- 
bella, Gossoon and Panweliu. — 


Cypripediums had passed their peak. The 
best one in the show was exhibited by Mr. 
Foletta. Several beautiful flowers were staged 
by Mr. Imrie, A suggestion made by a visitor ~ 
was “that it would probably be better for the 
cypripediums to be staged together on a sep- 
arate stand. ‘Too often they are missed by the 
public when placed down amongst the cym- 
bidiums.” 


Dendrobiums were scarce. Australian var- 
ieties, mainly speciosum, falcorostrum and King- 
ianum being the most plentiful. Dendrobium 
x Thwaitesii, shown by Mr. Floyd, was the best 
plant exhibited. 


Cattleyas too, were few. The show was 
held too early to catch the Spring flowering 
varieties. 


B. C. Cliftoni Magnifica, exhibited by Mr. E. 
Johnson, was a beautiful flower and the best in 
the show. f : 


A plant of Lycaste, Skinneri, exhibited by 
Mr. Hogg, was particularly fine and gained a 
Cultural Certificate. Mr. Gardiner staged a 
splendidly grown plant of Phaius Wallachi, and 
even though the flowers were not all fully out, 
it was an attraction. 


Keen interest was shown by the public in a 
fine display of Australian orchids—from the 
epiphytes of Queensland to the ‘“‘greenhood” 
and “Spiders” terrestrials of the Metropolitan 
areas. Mr. Russell went to considerable trouble 
in making this exhibit attractive and educa- 
tional. 


Mesrss. Imrie and Conway staged a most in- 
teresting display of the methods of using elec- 
tricity in providing heat for propagating and 
glass-house purposes. 


@ When transplanting seedlings from flasks into 
compost of finely chopped todea or osmunda, it 
is advisable to plant all of them at the one, time, 
as any that remain in the agar will quickly be 
affected by mold or fungus. If handled care- 
fully seedlings will easily stand the process of 
being potted, their leaves and roots being much 
more flexible than generally supposed. 
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pH Values and Their Relation to Orchids 


R. J. MARMION, Lindfield, N.S.W. 


pH 


Acidity 


Increasing 





pHi = 1opH2z = woptls ec. - 
piis - ieptls = wopttio 


@ Very small variations of acidity are fre-. 
quently of fundamental importance in bio- 
chemical reactions and in industrial processes, 
and it is therefore very important that we should 
have some trustworthy method of measuring 
them. eye 

With regard to a host of materials with 
which we may have to deal—say, an alloy or a 
blend of oils—we are satisfied to know exactly 
how much of each component is present; and 
there are plenty of instances where it is sufficient 
to know the quantity of an acid or acids pre- 
sent. 

‘Where very small variations in acidity are 
important, however, quantity alone may be 
quite useless as a guide. For one thing, acids 
vary among themselves in the display of those 
chemical properties common to all acids. 

A one per cent. solution of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid in water, for example, is about 
seventy times as acidic as a one per cent, solu- 
tion of acetic acid. Again the acidity of a 
solution can be profoundly influenced by certain 
other substances, and in their presence the 
addition of more acid to the solution will cause 
an increase in acidity negligibly small compared 
with the increase that would result in their 
absence. It may be gathered, then, how hope- 
less would be any attempt to arrive at acidity 
by ordinary methods of analysis. 

A delicate technique has .been developed, 
however, which enables us to determine minute 
degrees of acidity without prior knowledge of 
acids or substances influencing acidity may be 
present in the solution under test. This is 
known as the determination of pH values. 

Orchid literature makes occasional reference 


Scale 


Neufral 


Alkalinity 


Increasing 


& e) 10 Mt 12 i) 


Plant: life 

Orchids (Theoretical) 

f Orchids (Cuslomary) 
Bromthymol Blue (6-0 -7:6) 


to these values, which may be perplexing to 
many; yet it is possible to have a broad idea of 
their significance, and to determine them, with- 
out probing very deeply the theory on which 
they are based. 

When an acid is dissolved in water a highly 
important change occurs of which there is no 
outward sign. Some of the molecules of acid 
split into electrically charged atoms, or ions. 
Hydrochloric acid, for example, splits into 
hydrogen ions and chlorine ions, and in part 
remains unchanged as hydrochloric molecules. 

The proportion that dissociates in this way 
depends primarily upon the particular acid: it 
amounts to over 90% in a 1% solution of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, but only to about 
1.5% in a similar solution of acetic acid. The 
dissociation also depends upon dilution and tem- 
perature, but for the same set of conditions 
the proportion will invariably be the same. 
Whatever the acid that is dissolved hydrogen 
ions are produced, and it is to these that the 
acidic properties are due. It follows that the 
greater the number of hydrogen ions in a definite 
volume of solution, the greater will be the 
acidity; and if we could arrive at this number— 
the hydrogen ion concentration, as it is called 
—we would have an exact measure of acidity, 
without any concern as to the nature of the 
acids giving rise to the ions. Similarly solutions 
of alkalis, such as caustic soda, lime, carbonate 
of soda, always contain hydroxyl ions—charged 
complexes of hydrogen and oxygen—and 4 
measurement of the concentration of these is 4 
true index of alkalinity. 

Delicate instruments have been devised which 
enable the concentration of hydrogen ions to be 
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ascertained with ease and rapidity, but as actual 
Numbers are of astronomical magnitude and 
ar too unwieldly in use, a scale mathematically 
ased on concentration of the ions is used as a 
Means of expressing relative acidities. This is 


the scale of pH values, and theoretical con-. 


Siderations enable it to embrace alkalinity as 
Well as acidity. 

The pH Scale: The pH scale is divided into 
Surteen units—those up to seven represent 
acidity, those beyond alkalinity, while seven is 
the neutral point where the solution is neither 
acid or alkaline. Two important features of 
this scale should be noted. The further we 
Move from the neutral point the greater the 
acidity or alkalinity, as the case may be, so that 
acidity decreases from one to seven, but alka- 
Inity increases from seven onwards. Secondly, 
fach unit represents a strength ten times as 
teat as the succeeding unit on the acid side, 
ut only one-tenth as great on the alkaline side. 


h Thus, pH1 is ten times as strong as pH2, a 
Undred times as strong as pH3, while pH$8 is 
One-tenth as alkaline as pH9. 

It may be pointed out that by ordinary 
Standards solutions falling within the scope of 
the scale are very dilute. One part of com- 
™ercial hydrochloric acid—a typical strong 
acid—in a hundred parts of pure water has pH1, 
in a million parts, pH5; and of weak acids a 
0.67 solution of acetic acid has pH2.9 and a 
Similar solution of boric acid pH5.2. It rarely 
4ppens, however, that solutions to be tested 
Ontain pure acids alone; very frequently other 
Substances are present which affect the pH value 
Of the acid alone. It can be shown theoretically 
that the presence of such substances tends to 
€ep the pH constant notwithstanding dilution; 


and as they will almost assuredly be present in 


any material the orchid grower desires to ex- 
amine it does not matter whether a large or a 


fel quantity of water is used in making a 
est, 


Determination of pH Values: Apart from 
the use of the delicate and expensive instru- 
Ments referred to above there is a method avail- 
able which gives results sufficiently accurate for 
Most purposes. 

Certain dyes are known which vary in colour 
With the pH oyer a short range—usually 1.6 
§nits—and they may be so selected that the 
€ntire range will be covered. | Bromthymol 

lue is one of these, and is the one likely to be 
°F most interest to the orchid grower. In 
Solution it is always blue if the pH is 7.6 or 
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more, and yellow 6.0 or less. Over the interval 
between limits the colour changes from blue 
through green to yellow. If, then, a few drops 
of a solution of this dye are added to a solution 
to be tested, a colour intermediate between 
yellow and blue will be an accurate pointer to 
some pH value between 6.0 and 7.6, which may 
be found by matching the colour with a series 
of standard colours prepared with solutions of 
known pH. 

Outside this range some other dye of the 
series will be necessary, and the following cover 
a wider range than the orchid grower is likely 
to be interested in:— 

Bromcresol Green, yellow at 3.8, blue at 5.4; 
Bromcresol Purple,, yellow at 5.2, violet at 6.85 
Phenol Red, yellow at 6.8, red at 8.4. Alterna- 
tively to such dye solutions books of test papers 
prepared with them, and a chart of standard 
colours for comparison, may be purchased from 
most chemical dealers. 

With bromthymol blue solution, then, and a 
range of standard colours, the orchid grower 
will be equipped to test his raw materials, com- 
posts or water supply. While a check on the 
water supplied to orchids may be useful, it is 
the pH it acquires in contact with the com- 
post that is important; and so a test should be 
made on water that has passed through the 
compost. 

The compost should be wetted throughout for 
a brief period, and then water normally used on 
the plants run through and caught in a clean 
receptacle To a small quantity of this in a 
clean glass tube five to ten drops of bromthymol 
blue solution are added 


Sometimes the liquid to be tested may be 
murky because of fine suspended matter ex- 
tracted from the compost, but usually this will 
settle and enable the colour obtained to be 
matched with the standards. Briefly, if the 
colour obtained is greenish yellow to green the 
pH will be satisfactory; if a clear blue it is 
definitely unfavourable If it is a clear yellow 
the pH may be any figure from 6.0 downwards, 
and examination with another indicator solution 
will be necessary. If an adverse result is due 
to a condition of the compost that is only 
transient it need not cause concern. For ex- 
ample, some growers favour an occasional 
dressing with lime water, and as this is strongly 
alakaline a test taken soon after its application 
might give a pH ruinously high. The excess 
lime, however, will soon be washed out or 
neutralised, and the pH will fall. 
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pH Values and Orchids: The determina- 
tion of pH is very important in the examination 
of soils, for plant life will not survive outside 
a range of 3.5 to 8.0, the range for individual 
species being much narrower. The great maj- 
ority of plants thrive best between 6.5 and 7.0 

Some few are. acid-loving and do well be- 
tween 4.5 and 5.0, while on the alkaline side 
the range 7.5 to 8.0 is confined chiefly to 
aquatic or semi-aquatic plants. Outside the 
‘range appropriate to a particular species injury 
will result, and this may be because the pH is 
itself directly toxic to the plant, or because it 
limits the production of plant food by bac- 
teria, or because it renders insoluble some 
nutrient essential to the plant. 

I do not know of any authoritative investi- 
gation of the pH values most favourable to 
orchids, but a broad generalisation is possible. 
We know that they thrive in an acid medium, 
for the hybridist develops them in a nutrient 
solution of about pHs. This, however, is a 
specialised method of culture differing in im- 
portant respects from the methods ordinarily 
followed. 

The nutrient solution of the hybridist is from 
the outset a complete and balanced food supply 
continuously available to the developing plant, 
and is sterile. In pot or basket culture the 
plant relies for its nutriment to a very large 
extent on the disintegrating action of bacteria 
on the organic matter of compost. Of the great 
variety of bacteria engaged in this work those 
that produce ammonia and nitrates from pro- 
tein matter, and those that break down cellulose, 
are beneficial, while those that decompose 
nitrates are harmful, for they destroy a vital 
food. Each of these classes of bacteria has a 
pH range over ‘which its activity is at a maxi- 
mum, and as these ranges overlap the question 
of the most favourable pH becomes involved. 

Scrutiny of the ranges of bacterial activity 
suggests that a pH of about 6.5 should be very 
suitable for orchids generally, and it is improb- 
able that the normal healthy composts favoured 
in Sydney could be maintained at a much lower 
level without chemical aids. 

As regards plant life generally most favour- 
able pH levels have been published for many 
species, but it is important to note that these 
have usually been established under laboratory 
control with nutrition and all conditions except 
pH kept uniform. 

Under ordinary conditions the pH becomes 
bound up with the food supply, sunlight, water- 
ing, and so on, and a new level for most favour- 
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able growth, as influenced by the growet’s 
technique, is to be expected. The orchidist, 
therefore, might well rest content with ensur- 
ing that the pH level is generally satisfactory: 
He will find the determination of pH value 


-very useful in testing unproven ingredients of 


a compost, and especially useful if a compost 
has become suspect because of the debility of 4 
plant. An occasional check on the water supply 
is also advisable, for serious losses have followed 
the use of alkaline bore water, and instances 
have come under notice where injury has been 
caused to plants as a result of operations on the 
water mains. 


Should a compost in which an orchid is grow- 
ing have an unfavourable pH the safest an 
most practical course is to replace it, for adjust- 
ment of pH is a delicate matter and unsafe 
without skilled guidance lest relief to the orchid 
in one direction should entail serious trouble in 
another. 





Flowers from Singapore 


@ The Gem Nursery, Singapore, sent a con- 
signment of orchid flowers by air to the Annual 
Exhibition held by the Orchid Society of N.S.W- 
in September. 

The flowers were all interesting. Being 
suited to a warm climate they are not well 
known in Sydney and therefore were particularly 
welcome. 

Unfortunately, due to two days delay in get- 
ting a release from the Customs, the flowers 
were in very poor shape when displayed. 

However, the Society is very grateful to the 
Gem Nursery for their generosity in sending 
them. 

The list is:—Arachnis, alba; Vanda, teres 
alba; Staurochilus, Fasciatus; Spathoglottis, 
Primrose hybrid (S. Plicata x S. Aurea); Ar- 
anda, Deborah; Oncidium, Lanceanum; Spathog- 
lottis, Jubilee; Vanda, Miss Joaquin. 


@ Suggestion has been made that Trevor Hunt 
(Ipswich) should seek a sponsor to publish 4 


‘booklet of the detailed information he has com- 


piled on native orchids in Queensland. He is 4 
zealous and precise student, and his comprehen- 
sive data should do much to put an up-to-date 
means of identity before all interested, Mr. 
Hunt is a teacher with the Department of Edu- 
cation. Nature bestowed her own reward for his 
interest when he discovered at Tambourine 
Mountain a new species in Sar. Ceciliae var. alba. 


t 
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Notes for Novices 
T. HW. JAMES, Hazelbrook., N.S.W. 


© The Autumn season is the most important 
In plant life and that, of course, includes 
Orchids. During that period the buds which 
will produce flowers in their proper season are 
formed, although in most Orchids they are at 
this stage not visible. 

You might ask what of the Cymbidiums 
Whose flower spikes are now well advanced. 

se spikes are the result of embryonic buds 
that were formed in the eyes developed on the 

ulbs last autumn and so, while the present 
Spikes are extending or in flower as with the 
farly types, the bulbs in the act of maturing 
are forming the eyes for next season’s growth 
and, if the plant is to flower next season, those 
yes will also have embryonic flower buds. 

So it is that this genus, in common with all 
other Orchids, should receive such treatment in 
4utumn that will ensure that all the bulbs will 

thoroughly matured by receiving all the light 
and air possible, as those factors are essential for 

ardening the bulbs. 

Light: After the end of March the sun 
assumes a greater and greater angle and there 
's, therefore, no danger of foliage being burnt 
SO discard blinds and remove as much of the 
‘me wash as possible from the glass; a vigorous 

sing might serve. For winter quite clear 
8!ass is preferable. In the bush house very 
\ttle, if any, variation can be made, but if at 
all possible admit more light. 

Ventilation: Abundance of air is now very 
Recessary, more so than during the summer 
When humidity is the principal requirement. 

fave all ventilators open, except when a cold 
Wind may be blowing from the west or south, in 
Which case close those on the windy side. 

n the majority of unheated glass houses the 
‘emperature soon drops to the outside level so 
that if all ventilators be closed at night the 
temperature in the glass house may be not only 
Cold but wet—a dangerous combination. So 
€ep air circulating by open ventilators. 

atering: During the next three months is 
* problem for many, but specially for novices, 
'nd particularly in regard to epiphytes, that is, 

Sse that grow in nature on trees or rocks. 

le gradual easing up of growth naturally re- 
Wires a corresponding easing of the water sup- 
Plied. Eliminate all overhead watering after 
about mid-April and then water only on sunny 
Mornings, 


Growers must work out their own plans in 
regard to watering during April and May ac- 
cording to their own conditions. That is, they 
must observe the type and situation of the 
house, the floor whether earth or concrete, the 
amount of moisture-holding material on. benches, 
the compost used, the nature of plant life other 
than Orchids, if any, in the house, and so on. 

It will be obvious that those factors will 
differ in every house and so growers will have 
to study their effects. Does the house dry 
quickly? Is it over damp in winter? and so 
on. Further, even in a limited number of 
genera, there is such a variety of habit, that only 
individual treatment will result in complete 
succes. 

Generally, epiphytes should be given just 
sufficient water to prevent the bulbs from 
shrivelling and for others a condition of just 
dampness. The bush house would require more 
or less water according to weather conditions. 

Cattleyas: During this season often present 
problems in regard to late autumn flowering in 
unheated houses as cold and damp weather may 
spot or rot the flowers. 

In such conditions about two years ago I 
had a white Cattleya which produced 16 flowers. 
The first blooms that opened spotted badly. I 
then suspended the plant in the Cymbidium en- 
closure which is open only to the north-east and 
has a glass roof. 

Although the weather remained cold and 
often misty the remaining flowers were without 
any blemish whatever. The glass house ob- 
viously did not provide sufficient air movement 
to rectify the cold, damp atmosphere. As the 
autumn advances move these plants to where 
they can get the maximum of light and air. 

Water only enough to keep the bulbs plump. 
Just because the weather is becoming colder is 
no reason for depriving Cattleyas completely of 
water. It will often be found when growing 
Cattleyas in an unheated house that a cool 
Spring will result in the plants getting a late 
start and consequently the bulbs will not mature 
sufficiently to enable autumn flowers to develop 
so the buds remain dormant until early spring. 

The flower sheaths of those plants, and also 
of those that normally flower in spring, will 
become dry and porous and should be kept dry. 
I open those sheaths to prevent the buds from 
rotting. | Novices, when embarking on the 
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growing of Cattleyas should confine themselves 
to summer flowering types.. Remove all moss 
from containers. 

Cymbidiums: There still seems to be a diff- 
erence of opinion concerning the advisability 
or otherwise of partially drying the plants dur- 
ing February and March. 

Personally I keep the water going freely until 
the bulbs have matured or cold weather sets in 
and then they only get sufficient to keep the 
compost slightly damp. About 95% of my 
plants which should flower do so. I consider 
that withholding water while a plant, even an 
Orchid, is in active growth is a mistake. 

Keep liquid manure going until about mid 
April, except to those that have flowered or are 
about to do so. Flower spikes and growth will, 
after that date, slow down and will need no 
assistance until August. 

Some time ago I advised that I would try out 
some Cymbidiums under complete glass house 
treatment. Result—only difference was longer 
and possibly more graceful foliage. Everything 
else, period for maturing, size of bulbs, flower- 
ing, etc., just as with other plants outdoors. 

During the past few years I have met many 
novices who advised that their Lowianums or 
Tracyanums were doing very well. Why start 
with those species? They are no more nor no 
less difficult to grow than the hybrids so why 
not start off with the latter. This “Start off 
with the species” idea is, except for financial 
reasons, quite unnecessary. 

So much has been written and known gener- 
ally concerning Cymbidium growing that there 
is now no reason for starting off with the species 
and waiting several years before venturing on 
to hybrids. Admitted some of the species are 
quite attractive and I have often seen a Cym. 
Lowianum far better than many hybrids, but 
that is beside the point. 

Dendrobiums: Keep the water going freely 
until the last leaves have appeared at the tip of 
bulbs and then ease off. If possible place out- 
side to harden. If not possible to do so provide 
all light and air possible. Remove moss from 
top and sides of containers. 

Cypripediums need more careful attention 
as to watering than most other Orchids as they 
are now forming their flower buds and by June 
should be in full flower. No Orchid is more 
susceptible to damp and the buds will very 
frequently rot if the plants are watered over- 
head before they have made flower stalks. 

Remove any moss from base of growths to 
prevent possibility of rhizome rot, which is par- 
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ticularly deadly. Should it appear you will 
need to be ruthless and cut away every infected 
part and apply sulphur to the remainder of 
rhizome. You might be lucky enough to save 
a piece. Removal of paint or wash from the 
glass, whilst beneficial to most Orchids might 
cause too much light to reach the Cyrpipediums 
in which case suspend a strip of light hessian 
over them inside the house. In find hessian bene- 
ficial all the year round. 

Although watering should be reduced as autumn 
advances the plants should not become quite 
dry. ' 

Ceologyne Cristata which requires a cool, 
somewhat shady position in summer should be - 
given more light from early April to encourage 
flower spikes and also receive only light water- 
ing. It should not become dry as shrivelled 
bulbs take long to recover. 

Thunia: Keep water going until leaves tur 
yellow. When leaves have fallen I find best 
treatment is to turn pots on their sides an 
store in a sheltered position. They will not 
stand frost. 

Odontoglossum Grande: This is a most 
attractive and desirable Orchid which is quite 
happy in cool conditions. Unlike most of this 
genus it is easy to grow and flower. I have had 
the best results from treating it as, and growing 
it with Cymbidiums except that it should be 
kept somewhat on the dry side during wintet- 

Lycaste Skinneri: Treat as for Cymbid- 
iums and provide abundance of sunshine during 
autumn and winter. / 

Phaius: Any that are being grown outside 
should, about mid-April be moved into a glass 
house or warm shelter and kept slightly on the 
dry side during winter. 

Zygopetalum Mackayi: If grown, as they 
should be, among the Cymbidiums, may 
be left there during the winter as they wi 
stand considerable cold but not frost. They 
should receive the same treatment as Cym- 
bidiums. 





@ Know Your Plants. Get amongst them, 
study their habits and requirements. Cultural 
knowledge comes slowly but by close associatio® 
between grower and plant success is assured. 


@ Members of the ‘Personnel” in each Stat© 
will willingly help you with the article you wis 
to submit to the A.O.R.—check statements; 
orchid names, spelling, etc., in order to ensure 
accuracy. With or without that help, send 3 
along. 
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Cultural Notes for South Australia 


March, April, May. 
R. J. LANGDON, Millswood, 8.A. 


@ This period is important and perhaps the 
trickiest of the year. March can usually be 
telied upon to give us regular heat, but in April 
warmth has gone and sunny days are being re- 
placed with cool and wet conditions. 

Opportunity should be taken in March to 
make a determined attack on pests, particularly 
slugs and snails. Use one of the baits contain- 
ing “meta.” There are several brands on the 
market now. Remember that ‘“‘meta”’ attracts, 
so put it down away from plants. A visit to 
the house about 9.30 p.m. with a torch will be 
sure to reveal many of the pests. A little 
pressure between forefinger and thumb is effec- 
tive. 


Most of the pseudo-bulbous types of plants. 


will now be finishing their growth. Ease off 
water to those plants, but don’t completely dry 
off. ! 

Shading is still necessary and as growth is 
completed more light can be admitted, except 
on very hot days. 

If the house is heated this will be the last 
Opportunity to see that the apparatus is in work- 
ing order. 

April is an interesting month in that flower 
buds are in evidence on cymbids. and cyps. 
Some early Cattleyas will be flowering. Care 
must be taken’ to keep water from lodging in 
the leaf growth of slippers. It would be advis- 
able not to water them overhead now. Pre- 
pare stakes for your cymbidium spikes. It helps 
to tie them up and keep them straight and 
upright. 

Towards the end of April all danger of hot 
weather has passed. You can become careless 
with your shading, but although the weather is 
cooler, do not be led into closing your ven- 
tilators. The plants still need air. 

The end of April and beginning of May often 
give us clear days and as the sting has now gone 
from the sun Dendrobiums and Cymbidiums and 
like genera can be given as much direct light 
as you can manage to give them. The plants 
will appreciate full sunlight. If possible put 
some outside in the open, protected from strong 
winds, . 

Watering is now a rare job. Give just enough 
to keep the bulbs from shrivelling. It is a 
tricky job during the autumn months as, al- 


though the days may be warm, the nights are 
invariably cold, and sudden drops in tempera- 
ture with wet conditions in the house can be 
disastrous. | From now until September it is 
advisable to water very early only on sunny days 
when necessary. 

Now that there is not so much urgent work 
to be done in the house—no potting and very 
little watering—opportunity should be taken to 
do repairs in and around the glasshouse. 





Tasmanian Jottings 
H. J. EXLEY, Hobart, Tas. 


@ The flowering season for Cymbidiums has 
been a good one, proved by the blooms 
displayed in the florists windows. The out- 
standing event of the Spring, was the staging, 
for the first time in Hobart, of a small display 
of Cymbidiums and Cypripediums at the Daffodil 
Show. Several nice plants with good flowers 


attracted a great deal of favourable attention. 


We hope to do something more ambitious next 
Spring. 

Recently a small gathering of orchid growers, 
including three lady enthusiasts, met and spent 
a very pleasant evening discussing collections 
and techniques. Some very attractive flowers 
were displayed. We hope that this will prove 
to be but the first of many similar meetings, 
and visits to each others collections, from 
which an Orchid Society will develop. The 
number of growers slowly increases. 

In September a consignment of 360 orchid 
blooms, grown in Launceston, was sent by Sky- 
master to florists in San Francisco. The blooms 
were consigned by Mr. Frank Walker, nursery- 
man, of Launceston. It is believed that this is 
the flrst time that flowers have been sent from 
here on a commercial basis. 

The Vanda Coerulea I mentioned in an earlier 
letter has now five new growths, all of which 
appear to be vegative and not floral. 





® “Hard and fast” rules cannot be laid down 
for the guidance of the novice grower. The 
three fine books recently published in Australia 
cover all the chief orchid genera. Cultural 
methods that have proved successful are offered 
generously by the experienced Editor-growers. 
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_ Cymbidiums 
F. M. SLATTERY.Bexley., N.S.W. 


@ I have not been growing Cymbidiums as 
long as some members of the Society and do not 
pose as an expert. However, I will endeavour 
to outline the few simple rules I follow in the 
growing of these plants. 

Light: This I consider one of the most im- 
portant factors. I find a north-eastern posi- 
tion very suitable with protection from south- 
erly and wasterly winds. I am fortunate in 
having such a position on the edge of a hill 
with nothing along my fence line to obstruct 
the sunlight. 

For covering I use wire-netting laced with 
Ti-tree, not too heavy, 14in. mesh rabbit-proof 
wire seems to be the best gauge to use as it will 
stand a very heavy hail-storm and stop large 
hail from damaging the plants, such as we ex- 
perienced during the recent New Year’s Day 
storm. 


I found that where I had 3in. mesh the hail 
battered the ti-tree through, but this did not 
happen where I used 1Jin. mesh. If any grower 
is fortunate to have tall gum trees growing in 
a good position he does not require any further 
covering, as there are numerous growers in 
N.S.W. who grow their plants in this way. 

Compost: One hears many discussions on 
various composts but I find that as long as the 
mixture is free and open and does not hold 
water you will not have any trouble, providing, 
of course, you do not forget to water your 
plants regularly. Some growers use a heavy 
compost with good results, but care would have 
to be taken that plants are not over-watered. 

The compost I use and find satisfactory con- 
sists of 1 part (kerosene tin full) leaf mould, 
1 part old tan-bark, 4 part coarse river sand, 
4 part charcoal and about a Sin. pot of coarse 
Bone Meal. I always slightly dampen the com- 
post before using. 


Potting: | find the best time to pot is Sep- 
tember, but, of course, with a large collection it 
is not always practical. I find myself potting 
nearly all the year, but always try to do any 
breaking up about September. If one has a 
hot-box installed it does not matter when you 
divide the plants as roots can be induced by 
plunging the pot in the compost with the ther- 
mostat set at 85-90 degrees Fahrenheit. You 
make your own season. 


For information concerning hot-box I refer 
readers to an article appearing in the September, 


1946, issue of the Review by Mr. R. W. Rose- 
warne, of Heidelberg, Victoria. I followed the 
instructions in this article with excellent re- 
sults and can thoroughly recommend _ this 
method for propagating Cymbidiums. 

When potting plants always enlarge drain- 
age hole and use plenty of crocks, finishing off 
with small crocks or charcoal to prevent com- 
post from blocking drainage. I find it a good 
idea to build crocks up in the middle of large 
pots as you will often find dead roots in the 
centre of the plants. 

This crocking seems to ensure ventilation 
where it is most needed and eliminates the sour- 
ness that gets in the middle of the compost. 
Always place pots in a cool position after re- 
potting and do not water for a few days. 

Benches: 1 think the best type of benches 
for Cymbidiums are those constructed of hard- 
wood with 3x1 battens spaced about 1 tins. 
apart. The benches should not be too high as 
a plant in a 10in. pot throwing a tall spike 
takes up a fair amount of height and it is better 
to look down on your plants to observe growth. 

Plants placed on the ground are liable to get 
the drainage blocked and get infested with 
slaters and other pests whereas plants on benches 
as described keep freer from scale and are better 
aerated, 

We are very fortunate in N.S.W. to be able 
to grow our plants so simply and inexpensively. 
Although some growers say that we do not 
flower as many plants as our Victorian friends 
where their plants have to be grown in costly 
glass-houses, 

One has only to visit our annual shows and 
see the quantity and quality of the blooms dis- 
played to know that we do flower some plants 
very well here in N.S.W. 

Pests:..Cymbidiums grown under the above 
conditions do not suffer from many pests, the 
only one being common is scale. A spraying o 
the plants with Pestoxol soon eliminates the 
trouble, j 

It is a good idea when bringing home any 
new plants to look well down in the axil of the 
leaves and with a narrow brush or old tooth- 
brush get well down and clean out any scale 
congregating there. ; 

In conclusion, I find that with careful selec- 
tion when purchasing plants it is possible to 
have these beautiful orchids in flower from late 
May until December, 
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RHS, 


Exhibited by L: F. Hawley, at the OS. of N.S.W. Spring Show. The flower on right was accidentally 
damaged and the lip has dropped. 


@ The Royal Agricultural Society of N.S.W. has 
decided to add the following classes to the Hor- 
ticulture Section at the forthcoming Royal 
Easter Show:— 


Class 112A—Three Cypripedium Orchids, any 
variety ,in pots. First prize, cup presented by 
Mr. John W, Bisset; second prize, £2/2/-; third 
prize, £1/1/-. To be judged on Saturday, 5th 
April, and remain on exhibition until Monday, 
7th April. 


Class 112B—Three Miscellaneous Orchids, any 
Variety, in pots. First prize, Cup; second prize, 
£2/2/-; third prize, £1/1/-. To be judged on 
Saturday, Sth April, and remain on exhibition 
until Monday, 7th April. 


@ Thieves at Mansell and Hatcher Ltd., Famous 
Orchid Nurseries at Cragg Wood, Rawdon, 
carried a 2 cwt. safe bodily away without its 
loss being noticed next morning. ; 

When Mr. William Mansell sat down at his 
desk in the Office to read the morning’s mail he 


noticed nothing unusual. Not until his son, 
Mr. Sydney Mansell, came later was the theft 
discovered. Mr. Mansell senior, who has been 
growing rare Orchids in Yorkshire for more 
than 40 years, said to-day that the firm were 
offering a reward of £10 for the recovery of the 
books and papers in the safe. 


“We don’t care about the money,” he said, 
“but in the safe were documents about the pedi- 
grees of the plants, many orders on reserve, and 
records of the firm going back for two-score 
years, with all business books. We have been 
placed in a very awkward position. No flowers 
were touched and the doors of the glass houses 
were all left closed.” 
—Extract from the ‘Yorkshire Evening News.” 


@ Provacative idea, well presented, was the 
“Orchid Quiz” which Brisbane member C. O. 
Dunn, put to members at a recent meeting. He 
certainly started something, and got results. 
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W. FAHEY’S CYP. DONALD AYRES 
Awarded H.C., OS. of N.S.W., June, 1946 


The Orchid Society of New South Wales 


@ The following Awards were made during the year ended 31st December, 1946:— 


Date Owner Plant Award 

27/6/46 W. Fahey Cyp. Balaclava Award of Merit 

L. Sasso » Cavalier var. Wylde Court Highly Commended 

W. Fahey »» Donald Ayres :. ie 
4/7/46 LL. Sasso 5 Winslow var. Verlie 5 i" 

L. Sasso », Ayot St. Peter var, Girrahween 5 5 

F. G. Spurway », Baldur—Holford’s var. 5 < 
25/7/46 W. Palmer » Minotaur x Amazon 


L. Sasso » Falstaff 
20/8/46 C. C. Hildebrandt Cym. Independence Day (Butterfly x Ros- 
anna var. Pinkie F.C.C.) 


29/8/46 CC. C. Hildebrandt Dend. Gatton Monarch Award of Merit 
C. C. Hildebrandt Cym. Daffodil Highly Commended 
F, Slattery Cyp. Missenden fe ., 
W. Fahey », Euryostum x Robert Paterson fy Ps 
12/9/46 Dr. Kirkland Cym. Ceres var. Girrahween Award of Merit 
L. Hawley » Jungfrau iit i bof 


L. Sasso Cyp. Aylesbury 
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On the left is Mr. Gurney Wilson, Chairman of :the Orchid Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, England. On the right is Mr. James L. Humphreys, Manager of the Armstrong and Brown 
orchid collection recently purchased in Tunbridge Wells, England, by Mr. Clint McDade. They are 
examining the blooms which arrived in London by air from Chattanooga. Mr. Wilson is holding in his 
hand Cattleya Estelle variety Chattanooga. 


Date Owner 
12/9/46 CC. Cambourn 


” 


»” 


S. Shead 


J. Bisset 
Mrs. G. Tant 
A. R. Begg 
A. R. Begg 
A. B. Porter 
Dr. A. C. Burstal 
S. Shead 

S. Shead 

W. Fahey 

C. H. Deane 
F. Slattery 

L. Giles 

L: Giles’: 

L. Sasso 


Plant 


Cym. Gossoon var. Sailor Bay 


Lyoth x Ceres 


Carisbrook var. Thelma 
Cassandra var. Exquisite 
Swallow var? Bellevue 
Joyance 

Swallow var. Patricia 


- Flamingo 


Princess Astrid 
Memory of Alberto 
Dorchester 

Lowianum x Roxanna 
Carisbrook | 

Priam var. Ada Meech 
Erica x Enchantress 
Sussex 


Award 
Award of Merit 
Award of Distinction 
for outstanding colour 


Highly Commended 


? 


” 
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No. 9 
No. LEGEND 
1 Immersion 


N 


Heating’ Ele- 
ment. 


Flow Pipe. 


3 Return Pipe. 


“ 


Cold Water. 
Supply. 
Atmospheric 
Thermostat to 
regulate Temp. 
by switching 
heating element 
on and off. 
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Nos 6, 7. 

No. LEGEND 

1 Bench, Jarrah or Hardwood. 

2 Soil Heating Cable or Galv. 
Fencing Wire. 

3. Thermostat or Heat Control 
Switch. 

4 Copper Gauze. 

5 Compost. 


Sand, 1 inch under 2. inch 
over cable. 


230/6 Volt Transformer. 


1947 
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Practical Demonstration of “Hot-Boxes’”’ 
for Propagation “3 | 


®@ Following the interesting talks given at the 


Victorian Orchid Club’s monthly meetings by. 


Messrs, Rosewarne and Thomlinson on the bene- 
fits of hottom heat in the propagation and 
gtowth of orchids (particularly cymbidjums 
members of the Club were privileged to witness, 
at the residence in Ivanhoe of Mr. T. Imrie, a 
Comprehensive demonstration of various types 
of hot-boxes. 


These working exhibits were arranged in Mr. 
Imrie’s garden so that members were able to 
inspect closely all the various types. The brief 
description given below will indicate that Mr. 
Imrie had gone to a great deal of trouble for 
the benefit of members. Although it was a 
cold, wet wintry day, an attendance of about 
eighty-five members showed keen interest in the 
demonstration. j 


Exhibit No. 1. This was a simple one heated 
by means of a brooder lamp. It consisted of a 
tin (copper is better) tray about four or five 
inches deep set neatly into a bottomless box, 
thus allowing the tray to be heated by the lamp 
Placed underneath. The top edges of the tray 
can be flanged over the top edges of the box; 
while the box itself must be lifted up high 
Cnough to allow the lamp to stand underneath. 
By extending three sides of the box below the 
tray the lamp is the better protected from 
‘draughts with consequent less loss of heat. The 
One side is left open so that the lamp can be 
attended to as required. The tray can be filled 
with compost resting on crocks, or a false 
bottom used as decsirbed in Mr. Rosewerne’s 
article in September isue. 


Exhibit No. 2. A similar propagating tank, 
Only this time heated with the familiar gas- 
Ting, 

Exhibit No. 3. ‘This is the first type made 
y Mr. Imrie about ten years ago out of half a 
<erosene tin (cut side-ways) built into a box 
as described in Exhibit No. 1. Two electric 
amps replace the brooder lamp. The size of 
the lamps can be varied according to the heat 
Tequired. If a reflector is used to direct the 
eat upwards on to the bottom of the tray, 
ess heat is lost in dissipation. Further, a hinged 

cor can be fitted to the open bottom side to 
exclude all outside air currents. 


_Exhibit No. 4. A thermostatically controlled 


water-tray type fully described by Mr. Rose- 
warne in his article in the last issue of the 
Orchid Review. 


Exhibit No. 5. A section of electric tubular 
heating apparatus as used for heating a small 
glass-house. The atmospheric temperature is 
controlled by means of a suitable thermostat. 


Exhibit No. 6. In this case the moist sand 
or compost is heated by the special electric 
heating cable laid on the bottom of the bench 
which can be of any size suitable to the user. 
The cable is coiled backwards and forwards at 
about 4-6 inch intervals, and thus directly heats 
the compost which must, of course, be kept 
moist by watering. A thermostat keeps an even 
temperature, 


Exhibit No. 7. This is similar to No. 6, ex- 
cept that the cable is replaced by a galvanised 
wire carrying a low voltage current which is 
achieved by the use of a six-volt transformer. 
The temperature is thermostatically controlled. 


Exhibit No. 8. Here we have an insulated 
wooden box into which slides in and out a 
copper tray resting on two parallel runners of 
wood. The front of the tray in turn is fas- 
tened to a piece of wood which effectively closes 
the box when the tray is pushed home. The 
thermostat is fitted into the tray through the 
front. Electric kettle elements are fitted to the 
bottom of the tray on the under side. The 
wooden runners attached to the side of the box 
lift the bottom of the tray about one inch above 
the bottom of the wooden box. Thus sufficient 
space is allowed for the tray and elements to’ 
slide in and out without coming in contact with 
the bottom of the box. Compost can be put 
directly into the tray over some crocks or coarse 


sand, or a false perforated bottom can be rested 


on suitable blocks about one inch above the 
base of the tray. About an inch of water is 
kept in the tray, and the compost resting on 
the false bottom is heated and kept moist by 
the evaporation of the water below. Regular 
attention must be given to the water supply. 


Exhibit No. 9. This exhibit probably 
created the most interest, and numerous ques- 
tions concerning it were answered. It consists 
of an electric immersion element for the water 
circulatory system for small glass-houses, 

(Continued on page 19) 
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The Feeding of Orchids 


D. A. HERBERT, D.Se. University of Queensland 


@ Sir Arthur Shipley reminds us that even the 
Archbishop of Canterbury comprises 69% 
water. No eminence of station can alter the 
essential facts of physiology, and amongst our 
cultivated plants, even though we approach 
some of them with the deference due to the 
exalted position in which we have placed them, 
the fact remains that they are still plants. 

Each within its own species has the same 
chemical make-up and the same requirements to 
keep it in working order. Those requirements 
vary from species to species; a rose differs from 
a grass, for example, in its cultural treatment. 

Yet there are some requirements that they all 
have in common. They are supplies of water, 
food and air, a suitable temperature, and 
adequate light to enable them to make up the 
sugars which are the first stages of the building 
of their structural framework. Orchids require 
all these things as do any other plants. 

It is fairly obvious that terrestials, such as 
Calanthe, Phaius, Spathoglottis and Bletia are 
not essentially different in general requirements 
from many other ground plants, and between 
them and the epiphytes that grow in the tree- 
tops there is a series of graduations through the 
Cymbidiums that root in hollow branches of 
trees, that indicates how the transition occurred. 

Some species, such as Dendrobium undulatum 
will grow in soil or on rocks or branches. We 
take epiphytes such as Cattleya and Dendrobium 
and pot them up in a compost which is really 
a well aerated type of soil and get better growth 
‘than on a branch—otherwise we would merely 
tie them to branches. The obvious deduction 
is that they get something from the compost 
which supplies their requirements. 

Looking over the list of basic requirements— 
water, mineral food, air, temperature and light, 
we can narrow it down to water and food, 
because air supply can be no better and tem- 
perature and light may be just the same as on 
a branch. 

To get some idea of the importance of water 
and food we might consider some of our native 
orchids. Dendrobium canaliculatum, the ti- 


tree orchid of the north, grows commonly on 


paper bark ti-trees, rooting amongst the layers 
of bark. On a dead tree (or what amounts to 
the same thing, a lopped branch) it dies sooner 
or later. The bark dries out (the bark of liv- 
ing trees is somewhat moist). Keeping the 


branch moist from outside by hosing keeps it ~ 


going longer, but not indefinitely. It is obvious 
that something more than water is called for. 

Note, too, the difference in growth of other 
Dendrobes on a bare piece of wood and on living 
bark or in a compost. 

We would not need to repot at regular in- 
tervals if it were merely a matter of providing 
the orchids with water. Sphagnum and osmunda 
would fix up air and water. The importance 
of the food materials is obvious. In a compost; 
or on a dead branch regularly hosed, we are 
continually washing away soluble materials, 
and removing essential foods. We find a plant 
of, say, Dendrobium Pierardii growing well for 
a while and then going back year by year; wé 
pot up a few of its aerials in new compost an 
they come on vigorously. 

Perhaps this is the trouble with Dendrobium 
Wardianum—that it starts off with the food it 
needs and under our system of growing it, it 
starves by slow degrees. 

I think our members have now accumulated 


‘sufficient experience for the conclusion that 


feeding is essential to the best growth. The 
question resolves itself into. what is the best 
type of feeding. Is it the organic matter—the 
burnable stuff—in the compost or is it the 
mineral foods that we need to concentrate on? 

Orchids get organic matter through their 
roots. Such subterranean types as Cryptan- 
themis and Rhizanthella get all their organic 
matter in that way; so does Dipodium punc- 
tatum, the hyacinth orchid. The preference of 
Dendrobium aemulum for the Brisbane Box 
(Tristania conferta) suggests that there is some- 
thing more than mere bark texture that in- 
fluences its choice. 

The success obtained in the tropics with 


cocoanut husks has been shown to be due to 


the sugar that is produced by the fungal decom- 
position of the fibre. With our ordinary cul- 
tivated types we seem to have arranged satisfac- 
torily for the organic matter in our ordinary 
composts such as osmunda, polypodium, and 
other fern roots of varying durability, ie, of 
varying rate of decomposition by microbes in- 
cluding the fungi associated with the orchid roots 
and which by that decomposition make available 
organic material to the orchid. 

Yet the roots seem to seek more than that as 
is evidenced by their leaving the compost and 
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Stowing over the surface of the pots. Mineral 
foods tend to accumulate in the crock, and to be 
washed out of the compost. Orchids on rocks 
in the bush—Dendrobium speciosum, Sarcochilus 
Fitzgeraldi, Dendrobium monophyllum, ete.— 
_ show a similar tendency to cling to a source of 
mineral supplies. 

The outstanding mineral foods that any green 
Plant at all requires are phosphorus: (as_phos- 
phate), nitrogen (as nitrate, or as salts of am- 
Monia), potash, magnesium and lime. It also 
tequires traces of iron, zinc, boron, manganese 
and some other minor elements. 

In the complete absence of any of them it 
languishes and dies; if they are in short supply 
it merely languishes; if they are just a bit on 
the short side it doesnt’ do quite as well as it 
could if it were getting a full ration. Growing 
on a living branch it gets them from the decay- 
ing bark, but when the branch dies the end of 
the supply must come sooner or later. 

It is, of course, possible to make up an ideal 
chemical mixture that will supply all that the 
orchid could desire. Such a solution is on 
used by Professor Hoagland. 
Amonium phosphate .. 1 tablespoon (heaped) 
Potassium nitrate ...... ... 5 tablespoons (level) 
Calcium nitrate ».... ... 6 tablespoons (level) 


Magnesium sulphate 
(Epsom Salts)... 4 tablespoons (level) 
ACETM Wn ter tte nae 25 gallons. 


To this are added traces of copper, zinc, iron, 
boron and manganese, but such small quantities 
are required that the preliminary experiments 
might omit them. White’s “American Orchid 
Culture” gives the details of making up the 
trace element solutions if it is desired to carry 


the feeding to its fullest extent. 
rec Ae Rt A AAR A AEA SE ARRESTS 


_ (Continued from page 17) 

After Mr. Imrie had answered numerous 
questions in reference to the different ap- 
Pliances, Mr. Etheridge, a bacteriologist, gave 
a short talk on seed-raising by using the Agar 
test-tube method. Some interesting seedlings in 
agar, 20 months old, were exhibited, as well as 
seedlings that had been transferred to the next 
Stage of fungus-compost in 2-lb. glass jam-jars. 

Not only did Mr. Imrie go to a great deal 
of trouble and expense to display these various 
forms of heating apparatus, but his good wife 
and family, assisted by Mesdames Hodgins and 
Floyd, provided a delightful afternoon-tea for 
the visitors, after which the beautiful cacti and 
succulent garden and houses were inspected. 
All departed happy, though thoughful. 
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Neweastle (N.S8.W.) Orchid 
Cirele 
GEO. S. RUNDLE, Wallsend 


@ The Monthly Meeting on this occasion was 
at the home of Mr. Charles McGilvray, Hamil- 
ton North. 

What a day! <A cold westerly was blowing 
and the outside temperature was down to 46%. 

However we arrived about 2.30 p.m and 
went straight into the glass house which’ was 
warm and comfortable and we soon forgot the 
cold. Mr. McGilvray has a large collection of 
various plants. All are well grown and show 
the benefit of his careful cultivation. 

In the glass house Cattleyas, Vandas, Phala- 
enopsis, etc., look splendid. A particularly 
fine plant of B. C. Mercury had four large buds 
almost ready to open that will be a nice show 
soon. : 

Several very fine Cattléyas were in flower and 
together with such Dendrobiums as Phalaenopsis, 
Bigibbum, Phal, var. Schroderae, Superbiens, 
Goldii, etc., made a very attractive picture. 

The Cattleyas are certainly doing well, being 
robust and happy, although Mr. McGilvray says 
that slaters, the troublesome little pests that are 
so difficult to control, have been giving them a 
bad time by eating out the tips of their roots. 

Vanda Sanderiana flowers regularly, but is 
later this year, probably due to the cold snaps 
in earlier months. : 

‘Among the cypripediums, Rosetti and Mag- 
nificum and other good hybrids were showing 
up well. The species too in flower, Charles- 
worthii, insigne, and the pretty yellow variety 
Sanderae made a god show. 

Mr. McGilvray has the honour of raising the ‘ 
first cypripedium seedlings in Newcastle, Curtisii 
x Tonsum. About six plants survived and they 
flower each year. The seedlings raised at the 
base of the parent plants grew for three years 
before being potted. They flowered from seed 
in five years. 

Cymbidiums have not flowered as well as they 
should, but fine spikes are well advanced on 
Dorrian and a fine variety of Ceres that is 
flowering earlier than usual, also a beautiful pink 
Merlin x Wheatear and an extra choice Weston- 
birt Swallow. 

Our inspection over we retired to the house 
for our usual arguments and discussions, which 
usually begin and finish with orchids, although 
politics and other subjects’ somehow creep in, 
but are soon passed over and back we get again 
to orchids. 
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Notes on the Orchids of Cape York 


H. E. YOUNG, D. Se. University of Queensland 


@ It was my good fortune in 1944 to spend a 
few weeks on Cape York Peninsula, and to see 
most of that area from the Jardine River north- 
wards, and also explore a number of the neigh- 
bouring islands, and I propose to take you on a 
tour of the area, taking note of the orchids to 
be seen thereabouts. 

My initial introduction to the area was at 
Jacky Jacky, which is a few miles inland from 
Red Island Point on the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
and approximately half-way across the penin- 
sula and 40 miles south of the Cape. The coun- 
try of this northern area consists of high sand 
dunes on the eastern side and ridges of grey 
sandy soil sometimes with red soil caps on the 
western side. The sand dunes are peculiarly 
carved out by wind funnels caused by the pre- 
vailing south-easterly wind. 

The ridges often have swamps between them 
in which. Nepenthes (the pitcher plant) grows 
in profusion and in the pitckers in which mos- 
quitos breed also in profusion. The ridges are 
covered with open forest, mostly eucalypts and 
she-oaks, whilst the red soil patches are covered 
with rain forest. 

On the Gulf coast the land, except for a few 
rocky points, runs gradually down to the beach 
with its wide sand banks which are exposed at 
low water. A belt of vine scrub a few chains 
thick fringes the coast almost to high water 
mark. 

On the open forest ridges Dendrobium 
Johannis is common on almost every tree, and 
its beautiful perfume can be observed well in 
the early morning. This orchid grows both on 
the trunk and branches of the trees and does 
not object to full sunlight. In the rainforest 
which is usual scrub such as we see at Laming- 
ton National Park, except that a number of 
different trees grow there, one can see our 
familiar king orchid, Dendrobium speciosum, 
and other smaller kinds such as the dagger 
orchid (D. pugioniforme) which prefers the 
darker places right down in the moist shade. 

When walking towards the Gulf coast one 
first meets the Golden Orchid (Den. undula- 
tunz) growing on the stringy barks, etc., then 
farther on, on the narrow tringing rainforest, 
large plants with pseudo-bulbs up to six or 
seven feet long cam be seen perched on vines or 
small branches only about 4 of an inch thick. 
The vines and branches die in time and the 


orchid plant falls on to sandy ground and takes 
up residence there, and forms great clumps 
growing in the sand and leaf mould. 


On entering this fringe of rainforest one 
then meets Dendrobium phalaenopsis, our 
Club emblem, growing on almost every twig 
and branch, and apparently in flower all the 
year round. This orchid does not survive long 
after it falls to the ground. The Den. phala- 
enopsis plants in the shade here are noteworthy 
for the small number of flowers on each spike, 
unlike these which grow in the sunlight with 
their beautiful multiflowered trusses of bloom. 


Den. pugioniforme and an occasional Calanthe 


veratifolia also grow here. 

On pushing through the vines to the beach, 
Den. phalaenopsis disappears and Den. undu- 
latum appears again in bigger and better style. 
Here, almost on the water’s edge on the sandy 
Leach, occur a few scattered shrubs, and each 
shrub bears a number of golden orchids, which, 
as before, eventually fall to the ground and 
take root, and form huge clumps in the sand, 
often dwarfing the shrubs. Their long- pseudo- 
bulbs stand up like clumps of sugar-cane, 
within a few feet of salt water and exposed to 
all the sun and wind the area can provide. 

On travelling up to Cape York overland 
along the telegraph line we pass through typical 
patches of rainforest which provides shelter for 
large numbers of scrub turkeys which fly up 
into the trees as you go along, and whose nest- 
ing mounds are very common. ‘Then across 
flat swampy plains, with their numerous ‘mag- 


netic’? ant hills which, from the air, look like 


tombstones, and where wild pigs root up large 
areas in search of tubers, and so up through the 


open forest to the rocky country of the Cape 


itself, such as around Somerset and the telegraph 
station. Cape York is made up of rocky cliffs 
150—200 feet in height which, on the East, 
drop sharply into the sea, and on the point and 
to the West form a rugged coastline without 
cliffs. 

The rocky hills are covered with patches of 
low, thick wind and spray cut scrub and on the 
rocks themselves small shrubs about 2-3 feet 
high, mainly species of Eugenia, find a pre- 
carious foothold. 

In the patches of scrub, Den. bigibbum is 
found in large quantities, and flower spikes of 
this plant stand up through the foliage of the 
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shrubs covering the countryside. Inland one 
has to walk on the plants to get about ,they are 
so thick. It feels quite nice to be knee-deep 
in dendrobes. : 

The plants are attached to small and large 
branches and twigs, and even grow on the rocks 


themselves wherever a bit of leaf mould accum-, 


ulates. | They are exposed to all the winds 
available, to full sunlight and to sea spray, and 
to the dry September-January period when no 
tain falls, yet they live and multiply in many 
thousands. 

On the East coast of the Cape are the biggest 
and best oysters one ever ate. They cover the 
tocks at the foot of the cliffs for two or three 
miles and not one appeared to have been opened 
—till we got there. One small rock was all 
that was needed, each oyster provided two bites. 
I sent a couple of shells (empty) home to Mrs. 
Young, as she is very fond of oysters, too. 

I did not see any D. undulatum on this ex- 
Posed side of the Cape—they preferred the more 
sheltered Gulf coast, whereas Den. bigibbum 
appears to relish the exposure. Even just a few 
chains down the Gulf coast, a few plants of 
undulatum were found and the quantities in- 
Creased down along the sandy beaches. These 
beaches run out a long way at low tide and an 
Cccasional crocodile could be seen basking in 
the sun on the sand banks and proving an inter- 
€sting target for a bored A/A gun crew. 

On the way back to Jacky Jacky through the 
ti-tree country, Den. canaliculatum is seen to 
advantage on the paper barks and it also appears 
to ke always in bloom, and is very sweetly 
scented, : 

Thursday Island is a nice launch trip from 
Red Island Point or Mootie Head and you pass 
through a number of islands on the way, includ- 
ing Possession Island where Captain Cook landed 
and claimed all the land south therefrom. The 
Natives wouldn’t let him land on the mainland. 
A monument now marks the spot where he 
landed. 

Prince of Wales Island is passed to the west 
and here can be found the Cooktown Orchid 
again also the Golden Orchid and an occasional 
Plant of their hybrid offspring, Den. super- 
biens, most of which, however, have been re- 
moved. Then we go on up the narrow half- 
Mile passage separating Thursday and Horn Is- 
lands, 

Horn Island, with its Airfield, was found to 
Possess a peculiar type of Den. canaliculatum 
in which the flowers had sepals tipped with 
chocolate, instead of the usual mauve, and the 
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plants appeared more robust than the normal 
mainland form. It was noted here, and else- 


where, that this orchid preferred the narrow- 


leafed ti-tree to the broad-leafed species, both 
species occurring in a mixed association in those 
parts. | Cooktown and Golden Orchids also 
occur on Horn Island, but in small quantities 
as most have been collected. 

On Warrior Island I was fortunate enough to 
gain two plants of Den. bigibbum, both hav- 
ing white flowers, but with purple blotches in 
the throat of the lakellum. 

I hope that these few notes have sufficed to 
give you an idea of how the orchids mentioned 
grow in nature, and I feel I can recommend 
Red Island Point as a good holiday centre for 
an enterprising orchid grower. The fishing 
is magnificent—mackerel, albacore, etc., abound 
—I caught a 40-pounder myself, and crayfish 
are to be had for the trouble of poking them 
out of the coral. 

It is with considerable feelings of regret that 
one flies south over rainforest and plain and 
imagines all the desirable orchids which are 
possibly growing in the country below, and con- 
soles oneself with a hope that perhaps some day 
a poke about in the scrub and swamps will 
come our way. ; 


The Orehid Club of South 
Australia 


@ As has been the custom since the inaugura- 
tion of the Orchid Club of S.A., the president 
entertained members at a supper after the gen- 
eral business of the December meeting. 

The evening’s entertainment started with a 
very interesting series of movie shots, mostly in 
color, of recent events of interest to Adelaideans 
including the Victory Pageant and scenes on 
V.P. night. This was presented by Mr. Jack 
Osborn. 

The response to the president’s invitation was 
very gratifying, the meeting being quite the 
best attended for some time. It is hoped that 
this is a good augury for fully attended meet- 
ings in future. Among those present, rarely 
seen at meetings, were the Hon. T. Playford, 
whose Parliamentary duties keep him occupied, 
Mr. C. H. Lienan and Mrs. J. B. Reid, kept 
busy judging at flower shows. 

Mr. Lienan thanked the president for his gen- 
erosity and Mr. Playford seconded the remarks. 


Mr. De Rose, in responding, thanked members 


for their attendance and wished them success in 
1947. 
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Orchids on Bougainville 
D. W. PETHERBRIDGE 


@ The island of Bougainville, in the North 
Solomons, was first sighted and named at the 
close of the 18th century by the French navi- 
gator, Bougainville, and Lt. Shortland of the 
Royal Navy. 

In 1893 it was proclaimed part of the German 
protectorate of New Guinea. The island was 
seized by Australian forces in 1914, and under 
the Treaty of Versailles was given under Man- 
date to Australia. 

In 1942 it was occupied by the Japanese. 
American troops landed on the island in Nov- 
ember, 1943, and Australian forces took their 
place in November, 1944. When Japan cap- 
itulated the 3rd Australian Division was still 
busy attacking the Japanese strongholds. 

Bougainville is 110 miles long, has a maxi- 
. mum breadth of 35 miles and lies between 
5 deg. and 7 deg. south of the equator. There 
are two active volcanoes on the island—Mt. 
Balbi (10,170 ft.) in the north and Mt. Bagana 
(8,560 ft.) in the south. The boys can tell 
how, with an ‘unfavourable’ wind, their camps 
were occasionally showered with pumice dust. 

The mountains are covered by moss forest in 
the higher parts over 5,000 ft., and dense rain- 
forest. There is some plain country, in which 
there are large swamps. The plain country is 
covered with rain forest and secondary growth, 
with areas of native cultivation and some 
plantations. The secondary growth is caused 
by the native system of shifting cultivation. 


Rainfall: The average annual rainfall is 
about 110 inches, but some parts of the island 
receive their rain in different seasons. Sudden 
heavy falls of 5 to 7 inches are not infrequent. 

Temperature: The average monthly tem- 
perature hardly varies from 80 deg, F. for each 
month of the year. The maximum monthly 
temperatures are 92 deg. F., and minimum 64 
deg.-71 deg. F. 

Humidity: There is hardly any variation in 
humidity either between morning and after- 
noon, all the year round. The annual average 
at 9 a.m. is 78 deg. and at 2 p.m. is 79 deg. 

Orchids: 1 think before writing of the 
Orchids, I must thank the Rev. H. M. Rupp 
for the time he has taken, discussing these 
orchids and giving me what identification is 
available for them, and for correcting my des- 
criptions. 
written without his help. 


The article could not have been 


After the war ended on the island, and while 
waiting impatiently for the ship home, there 
was plenty of time to look for orchids. There 
were three ways of collecting plants, namely, 
climb the trees by personal exertion; search trees 
which had been knocked over; or wait for a 
storm to knock the tree down, as so many trees 
were either rotten or weakened by shell bursts. 

I remember also pulling a large bough from 
a tree with a length of signal cable and a jeep, 
to collect an interesting plant which, from a 
drawing, has been identified as Thrixspermum, 
perhaps identical with the Queensland T. platy- 
stachys. This plant did not seem to have any 
rest from growing or flowering. ‘The spikes 
produced in succession up to 20 flowers, and by 
this time new spikes commenced flowering. 
The flowers had narrow segments, and measured 
15 to 2 in. across. The plant also carried, a 
seed pod 8 in. long. Later on I found another 
very small species of Thrixspermum. 

Other epiphytic species of botanical interest 
of which I found plants were Cadetia (probably 
C. hispada), Eria (similar to a species occur- 
ring in North Queensland), Oberonia, and a 
richly scented Bulbophyllum. Also of in- 
terest was a Taeniophyllum, a diminutive 
plant with an extensive root system, quite leaf- 
less and without any stem which I could see. 
The tiny flower spikes, finer than a needle, 
seemed to radiate from a crown buried some- 
where among the roots of the plant. It is of 
interest, I think, that only one species of this 
genus, very similar to that described above, has 
been found in Australia; in Queensland and 
northern New South Wales. Mr. Trevor Hunt 
has some growing on a shrub in his bushhouse 
at Ipswich, Queensland. 

On a walk out to the volcano, Mt. Bagan,; 
with a small party, I found five different orchids. 
Three were dendrobes of which I had not seen 
the like before. Also there was a species of 
Acriopsis, probably A. Nelsoniana. This plant 
has corrugated bulbs about the size of a 
small egg, four or five blade leaves and a dense 
and branching root system. The flowers were 
inconspicuous, but were in hundreds on very 
large branching spikes. They apparently were 
easily fertilised as one spike hung with dozens 
of pods, which were more attractive than the 
flowers. 

It was here that I found my only terrestrial, 
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Spathoglottis Vieillardii. For about 5 miles 
along the open valley leading to the volcano, 
these plants were in scattered clumps, growing 
in the fine loam and in the steep banks of the 
Liver, 

-Grammatophyllum, about which so many 
Stories are coming back from the islands, is 
Common on Bougainville. That which I saw 
has been identified as probably G. papuanum, 
a species not quite so large as G. speciosum, but 
which has brighter colour in its flowers. There 
has been much confusion of species in this 
genus, and the above determination must be 
taken as provisional only. 

The plants grow high in the trees, with 
Pendulous pseudo-bulbs up to 7 ft. long, the 
flower spikes growing erect and bearing (on 
each of three counted) 50 odd large, very full 
flowers of excellent shape, which would do 
credit to any Cymbidium (to which the flowers 
bear quite a resemblance). The flowers’ are in- 
Verted on the spike and are yellow-olive colour, 
very heavily, spotted with maroon. 

Among many Dendrobiums which could not 
be identified, was a large growing “antelope” 
type, carying up to 20 crystal white flowers, 
which were a fine sight. 

Lastly, I shall mention a fine and unusual 
orchid which certainly belongs to the tribe in- 
cluding Vanda and Vandopsis, and probably 
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belongs to one or other of these two genera. 
It grew hanging downwards from trees, and 
had long strap-like leaves up to 6 ft. long. The 
flower spikes were almost as long as the leaves, 
but grew outwards or upwards, carrying 
branches of flowers each 2 in. across, of heavy 
texture and white in colour. The sun brought 
out a sheen of either mauve or mauve-pink in 
these flowers, making them very attractive. 

Observation: In every country, including 
Burma, Siam, India, and Brazil, the number of 
inconspicuous orchids greatly exceeds the num- 
ber of attractive species with large and richly 
coloured flowers. Outside the country of their 
origin, people only see the attractive kinds and 
often jump to the conclusion that they form 
the majority in the orchid flora if that country, 
whereas they are only a very small minority. 
For instance, in Malaya, where there are about 
80 odd species of Dendrobium, not more than 
20 could be called attractive. 3 

The Solomon Islands would appear to have at 
least as many attractive plants by comparison 
with other countries. Cultural problems appear 
to be considerable at present, but I feel sure that 
when these are better understood, we shall find 
some of these fine plants enhancing the beauty 
of our collections and being proudly exhibited 
at our meetings and exhibitions by growers lucky 
enough to possess them. 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


® You will be interested to learn that at the 
Annual Meeting of the Hobart Horticultural 
Society in December, it was resolved to form an 
Orchid Society. 
_ The matter rests there at the present, but it 
is probable that an inaugural meeting of those 
interested will be called some time this month. 
In the meantime perhaps I may presume to 


act as unofhicial representative for the purposes: 


of the Orchid Review. 

With best wishes for 1947, 

Yours Sincerely, 

5 Bedford St., New Town; Isl. |f, SEILER 

Hon. Editor. Mr. Exley has already done good work 
for the A.O.R. We welcome his acceptance of our sugges- 
tion made some time ago, and look forward to Tas- 
Manian news and notes from his pen. 


® Thank you most sincerely for your letter and 
Information re tan bark. The information you 
ave given me will be a great help and I intend 
to lay in a supply of bark so that it will mellow. 
No doubt you Australian growers are ex- 
Periencing the same difficulties in obtaining Os- 


munda fibre as we are here in South Africa. 
It just isn’t possible to get any at all. 

My collection of Cattleyas, which is not a 
large one—about 400 plants—is beginning to 
show signs of “going back” due to lack of re- 
potting. I have hopes that tan bark compost 
will ease the position. 

I have a fine show of Phalaenopsis Schilleriana, 
P. Amabalis, and hybrids, comprising some sixty 
odd plants. 

These, of course, together with the Cattleyas 
are in my private collection. The Botanic 
Gardens, I am sorry to say, do not possess a 
collection beyond a dozen or so Cattleyas. 

I put these flowers in the Spring Show last 
week and was fortunate in winning the Ellis 
Brown Prize for the best exhibit in the show. 

Phalaenopsis grow well in Durban, as may be 
seen from the photograph which is enclosed. 

I receive the Australian Orchid Review regu- 
larly. Once again I thank you for your kind 
help. E. R. SHARP, 

Botanic Gardens, Durban, S.A. 
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Cymbidium Lovers ! 


PRINCESS ASTRID 
Pure white, pink markings on lip. A nice 
Cymbidium owned by Mr. S. Shead. 


It is now public knowledge that Sydney A. 
Shead, of Undercliffe, N.S.W., has taken over 
the Wolk family’s collection of high-class cym- 
bidiums. 

The price is the highest ever paid in Aus- 
tralia for a collection. There are approximately 
1000 large specimen plants, some with as many 
as 100 bulbs to the plant, and hundreds of the 
latest unflowered English seedlings. 

Whilst in England in 1944-45, Mr. Wolk Jnr. 
visited the leading orchid growers, and secured a 
number of choice varieties, both flowered plants, 
and unflowered seedling cymbidiums, The fol- 
Icwing is an extract from a letter forwarded to 
Mr. Wolk, Jnr.. by one of the leading English 
growers, referring to the unflowered seedlings 
supplied by them. 


“These are the first and only plants of these 


new crosses that we have offered, or are likely 
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Here’s Good News 


to offer until they have bloomed with us. We 
believe they will all be of outstanding merit. Also 
during the war years we were unfortunately not 
able to grow a large quantity of them, so they 
must ever remain restricted in quantity. As 
stated, these -plants are very excellent.” 

When the Wolk family collection is added to 
the Shead collection we believe the combined 
collection will be by far the largest in the 
Commonwealth. 

Mr. Shead’s collection is well-known in Syd- 
ney. It includes many winners of Awards, and 
numbers of immense specimen plants of Alex- | 
anderi Westonbirt, first and second crosses of 
splendid shape and colour, and some of the best 
pinks and near reds that have graced the Show 
tables. 

Mr. Shead intends retiring from business in 
the City and to devote his time to his Orchids. 
Following his successes at the various Shows, 
and Exhibitions he has had numerous requests 
for plants and bulbs from people who appreciate 
good orchids. 

It will, therefore, be “good news” to cym- 
bidium lovers to learn that he has decided to 
offer for sale the whole of the plants in the 
combined collections. ; 

Every plant will be for sale, irrespective of 
whether it is a champion or not, and every one 
will carry an actual price ticket. 

Perhaps, like many other people, you have 
wished for a few of the best, but already know 
how reluctant owners are to part with them— 
here then is an opportunity to own and enjoy 
the beauty of these truly regal Orchids. 

Your Editor, Mr. W. Worth, recently visited 
Mr. Shead’s home and spent a considerable time 
inspecting the plants. 

We are privileged in being able to say that 
he was astonished at the great size of the bulbs, 
the vigor of the magnificent plants and their 
rapid increase of new growths. He gave the 
opinion that “‘visitors would acquire a lot of 
useful knowledge in the growing of these plants 
and experience a real pleasure when they see 
cymbidiums growing so luxuriantly under the 
ideal open air, though sheltered, conditions in 
which Mr. Shead grows them.” 

In this, the finest collection yet put on the 
Australian market ,there are plants of size, 
quality and price that will suit all buyers. 

Mr. S. A. Shead’s address is 61 Homer Street, 


“Undercliffe, N.S.W. 
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Sydney A. Shead‘s 
List of Orchids 


EVERY PLANT FOR SALE 


A price on every plant or part. Name and quality is guaranteed. 


The Awards received during 1945 and 1946 indicate 
the high standard of the Cymbidiums on offer. 


Alexanderi Westonbirt x IIma = Gossoon. 

Won Championship 1945. Anthony Hordern's Spring Show. 

Grand Champion. 1945. Chelsea Show, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Second in Championship 1946. Anthony Hordern's Spring Show. 
Eagle x Vesta=Princess Astrid. 

First Prize, Novice Sectio’,, 1945. Anthon, Hordern's Spring Show. 

Grand Champion, 1946. Anthony Hordern's Spring Show. 
Best coloured 3 Cymbidium;, 1946. Mr. John Bisset's Show, included, Memoria 
Alberti, the best Cymbidium flowered in Belgium in 1939. Pink Beauty, recognised 
as one of the best shaped flowers shown this year. Cygnus, rich golden brown. 
Championship Six, 1946. Anthony Hordern's Show. 
Championship Six, 1946. Mr. John Bisset's Show. 
Best Two Cymbidiums, 1945. Anthony Hordern's Show. 
Award of Distinction, 1946. Orchid Society of N.S.W. Exhibition. 
Ceres x Lyoth. For outstanding colour. ; 
Bronze Medallion, 1946. Orchid Society of N.S.W. Exhibition. 
For Most Outstanding Specimen Plant. Princess Elizabeth with its immense bulbs, 
great size, and big flowers was certainly outstanding amongst exhibits. ° 
The Championship Six, 1946, included Princess Elizabeth, Golden Swallow and 
Swallow, var. Hebe. ; 
Other well known and famous plants are also for sale: Cassanadra in fine varieties. 
Lowianum x Flamenco, varieties Gloria, Enid and several others of this outstand- 
ing cross. : 
Charm, var. Elegance A.M., 1945. ©.S. of N.S.W. 
Merlin. 
Nadina. 
Cygnus. 
Carisbrook. 
Bodmin Moor and numerous Alexanderi Westonbirt crosses and unflowered seedlings. 


Also the Wolk family collection, consisting of the plants men- 
tioned in the descriptive article. Call and see the early varieties 
flowering in April and May 


$. SHEAD 


61 HOMER S7., UNDERCLIFFE, N.S.W. 
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Nr s, 
@ Seed and Seedlings. The numerous profes- 


ECONOMICAL SLOW- 
COMBUSTION BOILERS 
FOR CONTINUOUS 
GLASS-HOUSE HEATING 


Here is a safe, steady, easily 
regulated heating system 
that requires a minimum of 
attention. Easy to instal, in- 
expensive to run, the Ideal 
Hot Water Heating System 
has all the practical features 
needed by orchid growers. 
The Ideal is a coke-burning 
boiler which, properly stoked, 
will burn all night without 
attention. There are no fumes 
or gases ... nothing but 
pure warm air can reach your 
plants. Write, ‘phone or call 
and full par- 


for quotes 
ticulars. 


IDEAL BOILERS 


for glass-houses 


Swans Limited 


"Phone M4301 
406-412 Elizabeth Street, Sydney 


Branches at.Hurstville and Parramatta. 








sional growers throughout the world are now 
raising countless numbers of orchid seedlings 
from their choicest blooms. Great care being 
taken to cross nothing but the best available. 


Here is Australia many amateurs are_trying 
their hand at raising seedlings in flasks. The 
technique is becoming so well known that there 
is a definite possibility that there will be a flood 
of nondescript plants raised in this way. 


Most amateurs sooner or later develop the de- 
sire to set a few seed pods, sow a few bottles, 
and grow a few seedlings “just for the fund of 
1 Usa 

A word of cautions, therefore, is necessary. 
Unless your parent stock is the very finest in 
the country it is better to curb any desire to 
raise a large number of worthless plants and 
confine your efforts to just a few for the pur- 
pose of gaining experience only. 

It is no more difficult to raise plants from 
high class stock than from the more common 


types. 

The raiser will not retain his enthusiasm long 
once he realises that he has been wasting his ef- 
forts and that others are raising flowers of sup- 
erb quality and leaving his far behind.—W. 
Worth, 


EPIDENDRUM  ATROPURPUREM var. 
ROSEUM—to my surprise I have been able to 
grow and flower this Orchid, at least the flowers 
are on the way. This is probably the best of the 
Epidendrums. I believed it would require heat 
but if it will stand up to the long, cold winters 
in the mountains it should flourish in cool houses 


generally.—T.H. J. 


BARGAIN IN ORCHIDS! 


All Packed & Posted Free 


AERIDES Multiflorum & Racemeformis £9. 

CALANTHE Herbacea & Masuca & Breyocorum £2. 
CYMBIDIUMS: Grandiflorum £14; Giganteum £15; 
Cyperifolium £12; Logifolium £12. ‘ F 
DENDROBIUMS: Nobile £11; Densiflorum & Fimbriatum 

Occ. £11; Logicornu £8; Pierardii £7- 
COELOGYNE Barbata £10; Cristata, Corymbosa, Flac- 
cida, Fiscescens, Ochracea £8/10/-. 
CYPRIPEDIUM Faireanum £18/10/-. 
VANDA Teres £7; Cristata £6; Coerulea £22. 
We have the largest collection of beautiful, strong 
plants of the above for prompt supply, and all orders 
executed within 10 days. Catalogue and Trade List 


by air for 4/-sh. 


THE STANDARD NURSERY 


P.O. Pakyong, Sikkim, India 
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ORCHIDS 
OF INDIA 


Immediate Shipment, Large Fresh Plants. All 
post free, cash with every order. Fine collec- 
tions of showy Orchids for £1, £2, £3, £4, 
£5 and £10. Cymbidium Giganteum and Grandi- 
florum, £12. Cypripedium in 5 kinds, £17, Den- 


drobiums in 20 kinds, £6, £7/10/-, £9, £10, 
and £13. Vanda Coerulea, 10 to 12 pair leaves, 
£20, Renanthera Imschootiana, £20, each 100. 
If you want really good plants of Indian 
Orchids, Liliums, etc., at a low price. Apply to 


THE HIMALAYAN NURSERY (Regd.) 


PACHEKHANI, GANGTOK, SIKKIM, INDIA 





ORCHIDS 


125,000 Strong Plants ready for shipment. 


.12 Coelogynes in 6 sorts, 31/-, 12 different 
Dendrobiums, 35/-, 10 different Cymbidiums, 
35/-, 12 Cypripediums in 6 sorts, 48/-, collec- 
tion of 50 grand fl. orchids most suitable for 
amateurs, £6/10/-. Cash essential. For whole- 
sale rates and Catalogue, write to 


L. B. PRADHAN & SONS 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, INDIA 
(By Appointment to the Sikkim Govt.). 










Notice to Advertisers 





All enquiries as to Advertising space 
should be addressed to the’ publishers: 


AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW 


SHEPHERD & NEWMAN PTY. LTD. 
YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
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A Limited Number only left 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


A Cultural Table 
of 
Orchidaceous Plants 
by J. MURRAY COX 


Illustrated in Colour. 400 pages. 


No book of this description has been produced 
since 1932. It is long overdue. 


The Table is comprehensive, embracing most 
genera and species known in a world-wide range 
of Orchids. Orchids are described and inform- 
ation given as to origin, natural conditions and 
the most successful method of cultivation. 


There is a complete index which includés the 
correct botanical nomenclature as well as 
synonyms, so that, where Orchids are known by 
their popularly used names, they can be easily 
traced and referred to in the text. In addition, 
there is a useful glossary of botanical terms. 


The Table, in fact, might aply be regarded as an 
encyclopaedia of orchids which should be in 
the library of every. Orchid lover. 


Price per copy: 4 guineas. 


Published by 


THE SHEPHERD PRESS 


YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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CYMBIDIUMS 


By 
HODGINS ORCHIDS 


54 PASCOE CRESCENT, ESSENDON (VIC.) 
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"A''—For the Beginner. 


LISTS OF CYMBIDIUMS ON REQUEST. rat 
B''"—For the Advanced Grower. 


EXHIBITORS AT VICTORIAN ORCHID CLUB SHOW, MELBOURNE TOWN HALI 








BOOKS 


ORCHID CULTURE IN CEYLON. Edited by Soysa, 
1943, coloured plates, etc. This delightful book is of 
interest to Orchid Growers, dealing with hybridization, 
diseases and pests, fragrance, etc. Orchids dealt with 
can be grown in Victoria and New South Wales, £2/15/-- 
VICTORIAN ORCHIDS (Dickens), 2/6, post, 2d. 
THE ORCHIDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES (Rupp), 
9/-, post 4d., soft cover edition, 6/-. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
ORCHIDS (Rogers), 1/6, post, 3d. 

Stocks of second-hand works on Orchids, Natural History, 

Early Aust., Art, Collecting, etc. 


Catalogue on application. Also available, special 
list of new Gardening Books 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 
457c BOURKE STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1. 








MALAYAN ORCHIDS & EXOTIC 


For a 2-kilo crate of ten assorted Malayan 

Orchids, including air freight to Sydney—£5. 

Other Orchids ask for price list. Exchange can 
also be considered. 


THE GEM NURSERY 
(Established 1934) 


172, MOULMEIN ROAD, SINGAPORE 
Cable: ''Gemnur" Phone: 7542 









ORCHID LOVERS 


Ask for our TRADE PRICE LIST OF ORCHIDS, 
BULBS & LILIUMS. Quality goods, Lowest 


price, Good discount. Our best collection offer 


of 50 ORCHIDS for Beginners, £6, including 
packings and postage with Cultural Hints free. 


BHUWANI NURSERY 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, N. INDIA 








Agents for the “Australian Orchid Review” 
in Great Britain 


Messrs. B. F. Stevens & Brown Limited, 
New Ruskin House, 
28-30 Little Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1, 


are carrying stocks of current and back 

numbers of the ‘Australian Orchid 

Review.”” Readers in Great Britain should 

communicate with them regarding their 
supplies. 


BOOKS ON ORCHIDS 


Cacti and other Succulent plants, new 
and used. Also other Botanical books. 


Send for catalog. Payments handled 
locally. 


""BOOK-MARK"' 


825 Elyria Drive, Los Angeles, 31, Calif., U.S.A. 








INDIAN ORCHIDS 


COELOGYNE, corymbosa, cristata, ochracea, £10. 
CYMBIDIUMS, eburneum, giganteum, grandiflorum, £10. 
CYPRIPEDIUMS, Faireanum, insigne, venustum, £14. 
DENDROBIUMS, chrysanthem, densiflorum, fimbriatum, 
Formosum, nobile, Pierardie, £8. Rhynostylis retusa, £7, 
VANDAS, coerulea, £16. VANDAS, teres, £7 per 100 
each. Cash with orders. Price list free on request. 


SUNSHINE WOODLAND NURSERY 
P.O. RHENOCK, SIKKIM. 5 INDIA 
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The Orchid Society of N.S.W. 


Meets every Month: Y.M.C.A., 325 Pitt Street, Sydney _ 
MONDAY, MARCH 31st MONDAY, APRIL 28th MONDAY, MAY 26th 


Patron: President: Hon. Secretary: 
His Honour W. ROTHWELL B. JESSOP 
ee GE H. re ria Tear Beecroft Rd. 18 Hercules St. 
‘Kooyong,” Hastings Roa ' ; 
WARRAWEE, N.S.W. Cheltenham CHATSWOOD, N.S.W 
Hon. Treasurer: Hon. Asst. Treasurer: Hon. Editor: 
JOHN BISSET W. FAHEY W. WORTH 
48 Wareemba Street, 1 Woolcott Street 4 Ward Street 
ABBOTSFORD, N.S.W. WAVERTON, N.S.W. WILLOUGHBY, N.S.W. 
"Phone WA1124 *Phone XB3795 Phone: JA1533 
. e oe 
The Queensland Orchid Society 
Patron: 


His Excellency, Col. the Rt. HON. SIR LESLIE ORME WILSON, 
P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., D.S.O, 


President: Hon. Secretary: Hon. Treasurer: 

E. J. BEARD T. C, HARVEYSON pele CEWIS 

381 Queen St. G.P.O. Box 2002 X pap TE rangers ctrace 
BRISBANE BRISBANE BRISBANE 


The dates of the next meetings of the Society are as follow:— 
FRIDAY, MARCH 14th FRIDAY, APRIL 1ith FRIDAY, MAY 9th 


Meeting Place: Miniature Rifle Range Building, Boundary Street, Brisbane. 
Meetings held on the Second Friday of each month. Visitors are welcome. 


The Victorian Orchid Club 


Meets on the third Monday in each month (January excepted), in the Indepen- 
dent Church Hall, Collins Street, Melbourne, at 8 p.m. Prospective members 
welcome. 
The dates of the next meetings of the Club are as follow: 
MONDAY, MARCH 17th MONDAY, APRIL 21st MONDAY, MAY 19th 


President: Vice-President: Hon. Secretary: 
R. VICK B. R. HODGINS G. E. FLOYD 
32 Northcote Ave., 547 Moreland Road, 25 Grandview Road 
BALWYN, E.8. ESSENDON, W.5. : BRIGHTON, S.5. 
*Phone WF2365 "Phone, X4996 


Hon, Treasurer: A. C. DREDGE, 169 Cochrane Street, Elsternwick, S.4. 


The Orchid Club of South Australia 


Meets on 2nd Monday each month in the Builders and Contractors Bldg., 
17 Waymouth St., Adelaide. Visitors are welcome. 


MONDAY, MARCH 10th MONDAY, APRIL 14th MONDAY, MAY 12th 


Patron: President: Hon Secretary-Treasurer: 
¢ s F, H. De ROSE R. L. SMITH, 
The Premier, Hon. T. PLAYFORD intkatn Nesenn l7aulavistockeses 
Norton’s Summit. GILBERTON ADELAIDE. 


Wholly set up, printed and published in Australia by Shepherd & Newman Pry. Ltd., Yurong Street, Sydney 
, W. Worth, Hon. Editor, 
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1947 Cotton Ball 


It is our hope that a great many people from overseas will attend the next 
annual Cotton Ball to be held in Chattanooga, Tennessee, on August 29, 1947. 
Miss Betty Cooke, daughter of Sir William Cooke, of Hampstead-Norris, 
England, will be crowned Orchid Princess. We expect that the majority of our 
overseas visitors will come from England. We hope that there will also be some 
attendance from the Continent of Europe, from Australia, India, and from the 
Islands of the Pacific. The Cotton Ball is the premier social event of the South, 
and is in itself a spectacle well worth seeing. The Trustees of the American 
Orchid Society have been invited to hold their meeting in Chattanooga on 
that date. Everyone who is interested in the orchid cult is invited to attend 
the meeting. If you plan to come, we shall be glad to hear from you in ad- 
vance. However, you will receive a cordial welcome regardless of whether 
you send advance notification. 
















Chattanooga is in the heart of the world-famous Tennessee Valley Authority 
hydro-electric development and only a short distance from the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. Hundreds of thousands of Americans visit Chat- 
tanooga every year, and many thousands from overseas. 









We shall be glad to recommend you for membership in the American Orchid 
Society and The Orchid Society of California. Dues for the American Society 
are £1/10/11 annually, and include 12 issues of the monthly bulletin, a splendid 
magazine devoted to the orchid cult. Dues for the California Society are £1/4/9 
annually, and include their fine bi-monthly bulletin, “The Orchid Digest.’ We 
also accept subscriptions to “The Orchid Review,” an English publication devoted 
to orchids and circulating all over the world. Subscription rate £1/2/3 per 
year. Remittance may be made to Shepherd & Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, 
Sydney, for credit to our account. 









Ss 


CLINT McDADE AND SONS 
RIVERMONT ORCHIDS 


SIGNAL MOUNTAIN - - - (a suburb of Chattanooga) 
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ORCHIDS 
of Quality 


* 


Cc. iH. DEANE 


Girrahween Nurseries 
190 WOLLONGONG RD., ARNCLIFFE 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. - TEL. LX1106 





In Advertising ae 


the element of time is one to be reckoned 
with—as it has important underlying effects, 
particularly on the volume of future business. 


Efficient process engraving is an effective 
ally when up against "time." Turning to the 
fine art studios at 89 William Street, you 
are sure of RESULTS not EXCUSES in the 


hour of urgency. 


A free enterprise, not process engraving 
as a sideline, a progressive organisation 
noted for the consistent quality of its 
work—maintained by ..... } 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING ART COMPANY PROPRIETARY LIMITED 
See Rey Weel? hott aA aM Sut RUE REL Ata Sayan DINONEURY, 


On Time and in Step with Advertising 





Tae 
Cite >. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO ORCHID’ ENTHUSIASTS 


John Bisset has pleasure in announcing the publication of Two Books on Orchid 
Culture which are invaluable aids to Orchid enthusiasts 


THE CHARM OF GROWING ORCHIDS FOR EVERYBODY 
ORCHIDS by R. Bruce Hogg 
by P. A. Gilbert Over 200 pages with 32 pages of 
232 pages of Cultural Notes and Photos Illustrations. 
Price 21/- (Post |/- extra) Price 25/- (Post I/- extra) 


VOTIN BISSETT rice F testone Avenue, Lindteld JA 0906 


AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW 


Volume 12 JUNE, 1947 ; No. 2 





The author of each article is responsible for the facts and opinions expressed therein. 
CONTENTS 
Cultural Notes for South Australia cht iid ss30 es afi HIRAM AE 34 
GulturesomeGypriped urs anes emer nnn nner Hie ek eee ee 48 
FromethesEditonseMail— bap ane ere ne ae en ges ae, 46 
Hobart GML aT coat aici, BP Ag eee Pa PEE, a, Bre. 30 
Insect and Allied Pests of Orchids ee sr Lie agua cl med rete 49 
Library Notes _..... Se | ciel eS a Sey Ee OARS dpe Ata bite 31 
Dycastemokinneriaeee senses ae eee sae dae Pa FEb Be AUR Mi cca ent 34 
Newly Imported Plants—Treatment _..... ee Dery Se Mb ee an 45 
IN OCESmnt ODEN OVC cs aman Rt Spal Die men a Se et 35 
Orchid BE-x pecier Ces samme ot leis ene ee ane ia 38 
Orchid Flora of the Blue Mountains, sees oe ths Eh eo 32 
Potsh wetP) 2.2 ee if: ai mea y= me eahor a A Tone Rad aa On acta | 45 
Strap Leaf Vandas in Queensland teal aot! wich I ty a ec ne 40 
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a INDEX TO ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Subscription Rates: Australia and New Zealand, 6/- per annum; Overseas, 6/- sterling per 
“nnum. Post free. Payable to Shepherd & Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, Sydney. 


CARE YOUR ORCHIDS with PESTO XOL” 


(LIQUID) 
“PESTOXOL"' is specially suited for the treatment of Orchids and has been proven by actual 
tests in the bush-house and green-house. 


“PESTOXOL" destroys Scale, Thrips, Red Spider, Green and Black Fly, Mealy Bug, Caterpillar, 
Blight, etc., and is perfectly safe in use not only on Orchids, but on Ferns and tender green- 
house plants. 


100z. Bottles ......... 2/6 each. 4 gallon Jars ........ 16/6 each’ 
All Orchid Dealers and Seedsmen 


F. H. FAULDING & CO. LTD. = scorsin Pane’ syoney: 


and Adelaide, Perth, Melbourne, Brisbane, and London (Eng.) ; : 
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Hobart 


H. J. EXLEY. President, Hobart Orchid Club 


@ Hobart, Tasmania’s capital city, is delight- 
fully situated along the broad estuary of the 
Derwent, occupying the undulating ground 
along the western bank of the river, and grad- 
ually extending up the slopes of the nearer hills. 
The river is an extensive stretch of deep water, 
in which on more than one occasion the Queen 
Elizabeth and Queen Mary sheltered quite com- 
fortably. The largest steamers can berth with- 
out assistance at the wharves only a few min- 
utes’ walk from the G.P.O. Rising majestically 
behind the city, Mt. Wellington dominates the 
whole scene. For several months of the year it 
bears a mantle of snow which enhances the 
picturesqueness of the panorama. 

With but 55,000 inhabitants, Hobart is a 
small city, exceeded in population by many a 
suburb of Sydney or Melbourne, but the small- 
ness promotes the friendliness and community 
spirit which are noticeably absent from the 
larger cities. One constantly meets friends in 
the streets, and progress along the narrow foot- 
paths is frequently hindered by groups of people 
who have just happened to meet there. There 
are more perambulators and push-carts per 100 
yards than any other city in Australia. 

Situated in latitude 43 deg. south, Hobart is 
over 500 miles nearer the South Pole than Syd- 
ney, and this with its insular climate and its 
proximity to Mt. Wellington, which is now snow 
clad for months at a time, makes the climate 
generally cool and often cold. Summers are 
bracing and a tonic to the numerous tourists 
who accept the invitation to ‘“‘cool off in Tas- 
mania.” The mercury at times rises above 80 
deg. but seldom exceeds 90 deg. No hot, dusty 
winds worry the inhabitants in summer, and no 
violent hailstorms stun the people or break our 
windows. There is a certain amount of humidity 
in summer which is rather trying at times, but 
is beneficial to the Orchids at any rate. 


In winter, temperatures below freezing point 


are rare, but frequently the day temperatures 
do not rise above 50-55 deg. Rainfall is 
akout half that of Sydney. In general, winter 
seems very long and summer very short. 

The water supply is excellent and abundant. 
I do not know its pH value, but it seems quite 
agreeable to Orchids. The supply is obtained 
from Mt. Wellington and Lake Fenton. 

The State is very fortunate in its electricity 


supply which is generated by water power. It 
is probable that electricity is more widely used 
than in any other State. More than three- 
quarters of the potential water power of the 
Commonwealth is located in .Tasmania, thus 
rendering the island completely independent of 
coal for power and light. 

Coming to Orchids, native species are pre- 
sent in a good variety. The description of Neil 
Burrows’ garden in Launceston in the September 
Review gives a good idea of their variety. Only 
two epiphytes are found—Dendrobium strio- 
latum and Sarcochilus parviflorus. 


Naturally conditions for growing exotics are 
very different from their natural habitat, but 
they approximate to those of Melbourne, render- 
ing a glasshouse or glass shelter necessary for 
success. Since our winters are even colder than 
Melbourne, heated glasshouses are desirable, but 
not really esential for the hardier species. 


By reason of their great adaptability to cool 
conditions, Cymbidiums predominate in local 
collections. They flower freely and produce good 
blooms. Cypripediums are well represented, 
some of which flourish in coolhouses. Several 
Dendrobiums do quite well, but I find nobile 
although a vigorous grower but a shy flowerer- 
Infundibulum and Thyrsiflorum flower freely- 
A few Lycaste Skinneri are grown and some 
Odontoglossums have recently been imported. 
Cattleyas definitely need heat and even then will 
probably prove capricious. Epidendrums, Coel- 
ogynes, etc., are scattered through the collec- 
tions. Local composts are generally based on those 
recorded from time to time in the Review, but 
experience with our colder climate stresses the 
vital need of an open compost that will not 
become soggy in winter. Growers enjoy the ad- 
vantage of a small city in that most compost 
materials are available near home, and, if one 
has a car, supplies can usually be obtained on 
the week-end run. Fern gullies abound on the 
mountain. 


Last year we growers had occasional talks on 
our plants and visited each other’s collections. 
In February, however, a small gathering was 
held which brought the Hobart Orchid Club 
into being. Mr. A. Cruickshank, of Tolosa St., 
Glenorchy, was appointed Secretary, and the 
writer President. Present membership is small, 
but will grow, and it should not be long before 
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we have a useful club. One aim is to make 
Prospective growers realise that Orchid growing 
is not the monopoly of the rich or of the exper- 
lenced grower, but that a tremendous lot of 
Pleasure may be extracted from the cultivation 
of a few plants without expensive glasshouses 
or heating apparatus. 


Meetings will be held as far as possible on 
the third Wednesday in each month at 105 
Collins Street, Hobart, and there will be a 
monthly visit of inspection to a member’s col- 
lection. Members of Mainland Societies visiting 
Tasmania will be very welcome at our meetings, 
especially if willing to give us a talk on some 
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aspect of the hobby. We are all beginners feel- 
ing our way and the advice of experts would be 
eagerly absorbed. 


No Show has been projected, but it is probable 
that members will stage an exhibit at one of the 
spring flower shows. A few plants shown last 


spring aroused great interest. 
pring g 


There are several Orchid enthusiasts in Laun- 
ceston, and F. Walker & Son, nurserymen, have 
a very extensive collection of Cymbidiums. 
Ultimately, we hope that the name of our Club 
will have to be altered to the Orchid Club of 


Tasmania. 


Library Notes 


A. B. PORTER, Eastwood, N.S.W. 


® At monthly meetings of the Orchid Society 
of N.S.W. the Library is always a centre of 
attraction to many members. The steady stream 
of books being issued and returned bears witness 
to the constant quest for more knowledge of 
the fascinationg cult of the orchid and the 
Never-ending search for that extra “know-how” 
that means the difference between average and 
well-grown plants. 


_To cater for the wants of members, the 
library is steadily being built up by the addition 
of whatever books of interest can be found, 
Whether of Australian or overseas origin. Dur- 
ing the past year or two, three books of general 
orchid interest have been published in Australia 
and several copies of cach are in the library. 
These are:— 
The Charm of Growing Orchids—P. A. Gilbert 
(Sydney). 
Orchids for Everybody—R. B. Hogg (Melbourne). 
A Cultural Table of Orchidaceous Plants—J. Murray 
Cox (Brisbane). 
All three are devoted to methods of culture 
and general information about the various genera 
and species commonly grown in our collections. 


The overseas publications recently added in- 
clude White’s “American Orchid Culture” and 
‘Orchid Culture in Ceylon,” both of which 
Provide a mass of infomation which, while not 
Written from the Australian point of view, is 
always interesting and often helpful to the local 
8rower, For the seedling enthusiasts, White’s 
Sook contains a lot of valuable data on this 
‘teresting branch of our hobby. 


Nothing is more constantly in demand than 
Sanders ‘“‘Orchid Hybrids” containing a full list 
of all registered hybrids in all genera, and so 
tabulated that the parentage can be found if 
you have the name, or vice versa. A new com- 
plete issue in two volumes is now being pub- 
lished, and it is hoped to add this to the library 
as soon as it is available. 

Those interested in Australian orchids, both 
epiphytes and terrestrials, will find the subject 
treated in detail in Rupp’s “Orchids of N.S.W.,” 
Rogers’ “South Australian Orchids” and Dick- 
ens’ “Victorian Orchids’’. 

Other books include “Sanders Orchid Guide,” 
Williams’ “Orchid Growers’ Manual,” ‘The 
Modern Greenhouse,” “Orchids for Amateurs,” 
“Soil and Plant Analysis,” “Insect Pests of Farm, 
Garden and Orchard”. 

In addition to the Australian Orchid Review, 
of which earlier volumes have been bound, there - 
are copies of the following periodicals:— 

The Orchid Review (England). — 
The Orchid Digest (California). 


De Orchidee (Dutch East Indies). 
Malayan Orchid Review. 


During the war supplies of periodicals were 
rather irregular and of course the Malayan and 
Dutch East Indies journals went out of publica- 
tion, but the English Orchid Review is now being 
regularly received. ' 

It is the aim of the Society to add from time 
to time any up-to-date books of interest to 
orchid growers and the committee will welcome 
any suggestions as to suitable books or periodicals 
for addition to the library. 
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The Orchid Flora of the Blue Mountains 
of New South Wales. 
Rev. H. M. R. RUPP, Northbridge, N.S.W. 


@ Forty-eight years ago, in the Proceedings of 
of the Linnean Society of New South Wales for 
1899, the late Mr. A. G. Hamilton published a 
“Flora of Mount Wilson.” This locality em- 
braces a portion of the Blue Mountains of which 
the highest point is 3,388 ft. above sea level. 
It is distant about 80 miles from Sydney, and 
lies a few miles to the northward of the main 
road and rail routes across the mountains. The 
flora may be taken as fairly representative of 
that of the whole area covered by these rugged 
mountains, where the characteristic Hawkes- 
bury Sandstone, cleft into great valleys and 
gorges, is capped here and there by higher tracts 
of basalt. Mr. Hamilton recorded 58 species of 
erchids for Mount Wilson, distributed among 
their various genera as follows:— 















Thelymitra ............ 5 species Caladenia 3 species 
Diurisjesns-1-2ee oats Glossodia .... 1: See 
Orthoceras er ., Corysanthes oF in 
Microtis __...... ee 2a ay Cryptostylis SH apy 
Prasophyllum ... 11 ,, Pterostylis Ch 33 
Caleana. ........ eit ag, Gastrodia eel fc 
Chiloglottis os Spiranthes vcccnn tee ooh, 
Acianthus PF ide ey) Dend robin eee 
Calochilus 2a Dipodiirnueeenee an Lanes 
Eriochilus th nso Sarcochilus Pe pS os 


Two of the forms treated as species in this 
list, however—Pferostylis hispidula and Sarco- 
chilus montanus—are now regarded as only var- 
icties of P. nutans and S. falcatus respectively, 
thus reducing Mr. Hamilton’s species to 56. As 
might be expected, some changes in nomencla- 
ture have taken place since 1899; but the only 
name in the above genera affected by these is 
Corysanthes, now replaced by the older name 
Corybas. 

Anything like a complete census of the orchid 
flora of the Blue Mountains is not yet possible; 
for much wild and rugged country well ‘off 
the beaten track” still awaits exploration by 
botanical enthusiasts. But at least 43 species 
can now be added to Mr. Hamilton’s Mount 
Wilson list of 1899, bringing the total number 
known over the whole area up to 99. The list 


of these presented below has been compiled from © 


various reliable records, viz.:— 

1. Mr. Hamilton’s paper cited above. 

2. R. D. Fitzgerald’s “Australian Orchids.” 

3. Specimens in the National Herbarium of New South 
Wales, checked over by Mrs. P. R. Messmer and the 
present writer. 

4, Specimens collected by the following (all of which 


have been seen by me): Messrs. E. Nubling, G. V- 
Scammell, C. Tattersell, G. W. Althofer, A. W- 
Dockrill, M.: Moodie, H. M. R. Rupp, Mesdames 
P. R. Messmer and Joyce Telfer, Misses G. I. 
Scrivener and E. Stephen. 

It is quite likely that a few species have been 
omitted which actually do occur in the Moun- 
tains; but I have preferred to limit the list to 
those of which indisputable records are known 
to me. 

The insertion of locality names after some of 
the species does not necessarily mean that such 
species are not to be found elsewhere, but it 
indicates that these are the only localities from 
which records have reached me. Unfortunately 
in the case of two rare species (i.e. rare for this 
area) the labels on the only known specimens 
in the National Herbarium give merely “Blue 
Mountains” as the locality, so that we do not’ 
know whereabouts Spiculaca Huntiana or Cala- 
adenia Patersonii were collected, by Stephenson 
and Betche respectively. The former, however, 
has since been discovered near Bell, by Mr. E. 
Nubling. $ 

Species recorded by Mr. Hamilton are indi- 
cated by the letter H following the name; where 
the latter has been altered since 1899, the name 
used by Mr. Hamilton is given in brackets, 

I have not adhered strictly to the commonly 
accepted boundaries of the Blue Mountains 
proper, but have included orchids recorded from 
closely adjacent localities like Kurrajong and 
Burragorang, which for all practical purposes 
form part of the same mountain system. 


Of the nine species of Diuris recorded below, 
only one—D. sulphurea is given on Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s list. Nor can I find subsequent records of 
any other Diuris in the Mount Wilson area, 
which really includes Mount Irvine also. This 
is rather surprising, for several species are quite 
abundant on other parts of the Mountains. 


Mr. Hamilton records nine of the “pygmy” 
species of Prasophyllum. As none of his speci- 
mens of these now exist, I am unable to state 
whether his P. rufum is really Robert Brown’s 
species, or that figured by Fitzgerald—a very 
different plant, which is at present nameless. I 
feel fairly sure that his P. fimbriatum is really 
P. Morrisiz. For many years the latter was 
vaguely accepted as “a mountain form” of P. 


 fimbriatum, but W. H. Nicholls has conyinc-— 
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ingly demonstrated that it is quite a distinct 
species. I have myself collected P. Morrisii near 
Mount Wilson, and I do not ‘think the true P. 
fimbriatum occurs anywhere on the Blue Moun- 
tains. 

Epiphytes are few—about twelve all told. 
Two or three species are abundant in the basaltic 
brush forests; but there is nothing like the 
number and variety found along the ranges 


nearer to the coast. 
ORCHIDS OF THE BLUE MOUNTAINS - 
THELYMITRA circumsepta R. D. Fitzg. H. 
ixioides Sw. 
media R.Br. H. 
chasmogama Rogers. Woodford 
pauciflora B.Br. H. 
carnea R.Br. H. 
venosa R.Br. H. 
DIURIS tricolor Fitzg. Glenbrook. 
maculata Sm. 
brevissima Fitzg. & Nich. Woodford, Blackheath. 
platichila Fitzg. 
flavopurpurea Messm. Mt. Victoria, Blackheath. 
lineata Messm. Mt. Victoria. 
sulphurea R.Br. H. 
victoriensis Messm. Mt. Victoria. 
pedunculata R.Br. 
polymorpha Messm. Mt. Victoria. 
ORTHOCERAS strictum R.Br. H. 
MICROTIS unifolia (Forst.) Rchb. f. H. (M. porrifolia). 
parviflora R.Br. H. 
oblonga Rog. Mt. Irvine. 
PRASOPHYLLUM australe R.Br. Leura, Mt. Irvine. 
; flavum R.Br. H. 
gracile Rog. Bell. 
brevilabre Hook.f. 
patens R.Br. 
fuscum R.Br. Leura. 
striatum R. Br. H. 
longisepalum Fitzg. H. 
ansatum Fitz. H. 
transversum Fitzg. H. 
nigricans R.Br. H. 
rufum R.Br. H. 
densum Fitzg. H. 
viride Fitzg. The Valley. 
Beaugleholei Nich. H. (P. intricatum). 
sagittiferum Rupp. Bell. 
eriochilum Fitzg. H. 
wilsoniense Rupp. Mt. Wilson. 
Morrisii Nich. H. (2. fimbriatum). 
Woollsii F.Muell. Warragamba, Mt. 
Irvine. 
CALEANA major R.Br. H. 
minor R.Br. H. 
Nublingii Nich. Bell, Mt. Victoria. - 
SPICULAEA Huntiana (F. Muell.) Schltr. Bell, loc. ign. 


CHILOGLOTTIS reflexa (Lab.) Druce. H. (C. diphylla). 


formicifera Fitzg. H. 
trilabra Fitz. Mt. York. 
ACIANTHUS fornicatus R.Br. H. 
exsertus R.Br. H. 
reniformis (R.Br.) 
Glenbrook. 
CALOCHILUS campestris R.Br. H. 
Gracillimus Rupp. Leura, Mt. Irvine. 
paludosus R.Br. H. 


Schltr. Kurrajong, 
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ERIOCHILUS cucullatus (Lab.) Rchb.f. H. (E. autumn- 
alis). 
RIMACOLA elliptica (R.Br.) Rupp. 
BURNETTIA cuneata Lindl. Woodford. 
CALADENIA Patersonii R.Br. 
dilatata R.Br. Jenolan. 
clavigera Cunn. Lithgow. 
carnea R.Br. H. 
alba R.Br. 
dimorpha Fitz. H. 
testacea R.Br. H. 
praecox Nich. Woodford. 
ADENOCHILUS Nortonii Fitzg. 
GLOSSIDIA major R. Br. H. 


CORYBAS fimbriatus (R.Br.) Rchb.f. Jenolan, Glen- 


brook. 

pruinosus. (Cunn.) Rchb.f. H. (Corysanthes 
pruinosa). 

aconitiflorus Salisb. H. (Corysanthes bicalcar- 
ata). 

unguiculatus (R.Br.) Rchb.f. H.. )Cory- 


santhes unguiculata). 
CRYPTOSTYLIS erecta R.Br. H. 
subulata (Lab.) Rchb.f. H. 
leptochila F. Muell. H. 
PTEROSTYLIS curta R.Br. H. 
nutans R.Br. H. 
acuminata R.Br. (Kurrajong). 
pedunculata R.Br. H. 
falcata Rogers. (New record, Feb. 1947; 
P. G. Valder—at Mount Wilson). 
grandiflora R.Br. H. 
coccinea Fitzg. H. 
reflexa R.Br. H. 
decurva Rogers. (New record, Mar. 1947; 
Miss G. I. Scrivener—at Mount 
Wilson). 
obtusa R.Br. H. 
parviflora R.Br. H. 
longifolia R.Br. H. 
GASTRODIA sesamoides R.Br. H. . 
SPIRANTHES sinensis (Pers.) Ames. H. (S. australis).| ° 
LIPARIS reflexa (R.Br.) Lindl. 
DENDROBIUM speciosum Sm. H. 
aemulum R.Br. H. 
teretifolium R.Br. var. Fairfaxii Fitzg. 
& F, Mueller. H. i 
striolatum Rchb.f. H. 
pugioniforme Cunn. H. 
linguiforme Sw. Glenbrook. 
BULBOPHYLLUM crassulifolium (Cunn.) Rupp. Spring- 
wood. 
exiguum F, Muell. 
Irvine. 
DIPODIUM punctatum R.Br. H. 
CYMBIDIUM suave Rr.Br. Glenbrook, Mt. Irvine. 
SARCANTHUS tridentatus (Lind.) Rupp. Mt. Irvine. 
SARCOCHILUS falcatus R.Br. H. . 

Pterostylis coccinea, which had not been re- 
corded since the publication of Mr. Hamilton’s 
paper, was found again at Mount Wilson by Mr. 
P. G. Valder in February, 1947. The large Sickle 
Greenhood (Pt. falcata), which Mr. Valder has 
definitely recorded for the Blue Mountains, was 
believed to have been seen at Mount Irvine some 
years ago, but searches made more recently failed 


to locate it there. 


Springwood, Mt. 
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Cultural Netes for South Australia 


June, July, August 
R. J. LANGDON, Millswood, S.A. 


@ The period under review is perhaps the most’ 


interesting of the year. It is now that most 
plants are in flower or are well advanced toward 
flowering. We see the culmination of our efforts 
over the last several months. We have our dis- 
appointments, of course, but they only tend to 
make the enthusiastic grower more determined 
to experiment and eventually to succeed with 
the difficult ones. Not everyone has difficulty 
with the same plants and comparison of notes 
with others who are successful with your fail- 
- ures will often solve your problems. 

Winter is the time of dull, wet days, and you 
must be always on the look-out for leaks caused 
by broken glass or bad joints, and leaks caused 
by capilliary attraction. Both are easy to fix; 
the former is obvious and the latter by remoy- 
ing all debris from the roof. If you are not in 
a position to remedy them immediately make 
sure that your plants are not under the faults, 
particularly those with new growths and those 
which are flowering or are in bud. Condensation 
drips are a menace but can be kept to a minimum 
by good ventilation and having the house fairly 
dry on very cold nights. 

Watering is a fairly simple matter now. Plants 
such as the late flowering dendrobes and plants 
which have flowered can be kept on the dry side 
excepting the slippers, which should not be 
allowed to dry out completely. Those plants 
that are in active growth must still get water 
but it will be a very irregular watering, type of 
compost and style of house dictating their re- 
quirements. Eulophias, some Calanthes, Thunias, 
a few Dendrobiums—in fact you could pick 
plants in nearly every genus—which must have 
water in their resting period. But only exper- 
ience—and questions asked in the right quarters 
—will solve those problems for you. 


Don’t forget to supply supports for the slip- 
pers and the Cymbidium spikes. Slugs and snails 
just love flowers and flower buds and a worth- 
while suggestion to protect them is that you 
wrap teased cotton wool lightly round the stem. 
The cotton must be kept dry, else it is useless. 
Keep the stem and the flowers away from any- 
thing that the pests can climb over to them. 
Keep putting down meta baits. : 


A lot of argument ensues on whether or no 
vents should be open all the winter. Although 


I believe in plenty of fresh air I think it can be 

overdone, especially on very cold days and nights. 

Some warmth can be conserved if the vents are 

closed on the prevailing wind side at least. But 

don’t overdo it and so give them a stuffy atmos- 
here. 

All the light possible should be given now. 
Remove paint from the glass and brush from the 
roof and anywhere else you might be using it. 

Towards the end of this period thought must 
be given to repotting. A check over of your 
plants to determine those requiring it will not 
be amiss and pots and potting material can be 
got together in readiness, 


Lycaste Skinneri — 
its Vegetative Propagation 


@ A correspondent has deplored his lack of 
success in “‘striking” the back bulbs and admit- 
tedly they are not easy. I would suggest the 
following method which has proven successful 
in my own experience. Some precautions should. 
be observed. 

Firstly, the bulbs should be relatively new, 
certainly not older than two years as the vegeta- 
tive eyes seem to atrophy in bulbs older than 
this or to die out altogether. The back bulbs 
are more tender than those of Cymbidiums and 
lack their power of propogation in age. Sec- 
ondly, if possible use well grown’ bulbs and use 
two bulbs united by their rhizome. Thirdly, the 
compost in which they are struck must be well 
drained and aerated, damp, but never contin- 
uously wet. In all other respects they should be 
treated exactly as Cymbidium back bulbs and 
subsequently grown in Cymbidium compost 
under Cmybidium conditions, but with a little 
more shade. 

I grow mine under the shelter of the leaves 
of twe large Cymbidiums. The leaf is broader, 
paler and finer in texture than Cymbidium 
leaves and its photosynthesis and metabolism is 
obviously greater than Cymbidiums. The re- 
verse is seen in the leaves of the terete vandas, 
small, dark, green, tough and these require full 
sunlight (graduated exposure until used to the 


. sun to prevent sunburn) to obtain the necessary 


light energy for metabalism. 
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Notes for Novices 
T. H. JAMES, Hazelbrook. N.S.W. 


@ The cycle of seasons, which waits for no 
Man, again brings in winter although in many 
Places late August ushers in spring with its 
cheerful anticipation of an even better result 
from our Orchids than in the past. The Orchid 
grower, like all keen gardeners, never seems to 
give up hope of achievement whatever his fail- 
ures and will hold on to slowly dying plants in 
the belief or hope that they will respond next 
year. Sometimes they do, but often enough they 
do not, yet your gardener never seems to cap- 
‘itulate. 

Wide, varied and interesting as this subject 
of Orchids is, it has limits and therefore much 
of these comments consists of general and par- 
ticular cultural notes which obviously involve 
a considerable amount of repetition. Anyhow, 
they might serve as a reminder to older growers 
and be of information for novices whose ranks 
are constantly increasing. 

During June and July there is little to be 
done to your Orchids except to watch that they 
do not become over dry as watering is reduced 
to a minimum and also to see that they are not 
too wet. : i 

There are various jobs that can be done, how- 
ever, such as cleaning up the house generally, 
re-arranging plants to obtain more light or drier 
conditions as may be required. If the floor is 
of earth—and I am a firm believer in that— 
it would be improved by the addition of a little 
lime. A very important winter job is the pre- 
Paration of composts for the spring potting. 
For even a moderate collection it is surprising 
what a large amount of compost is required for 
Potting and repotting and those without con- 
siderable experience will almost invariably 
underestimate requirements, so prepare on the 
liberal side. 

Light.—All, or as much as possible, of paint 
or wash should be removed from. the roof and 
even from the sides of glasshouses. The sun is 
at a very low angle and has little heat. Sunlight 
is essential for plant life so during the winter 
months the Orchids should receive as much un- 
interrupted sunlight as possible. Not much, if 
any, variation is possible in a bush house, but 
where practicable transfer the Orchids to the 
Sunniest positions available. 

Ventilation—Do not imagine because the 
nights, or even the days, are cold that ventil- 
ators should be closed. The great majority of 


unheated houses will not long conserve warmth 
even with every ventilator closed and long be- 
fore morning the house temperature will have 
dropped to that of the outside air and, in 
addition, it will be damp. Cold damp is very 
harmful. Ventilation will prevent or minimise 
cold damp. Ventilators need be closed only on 
the side against which a cold wind is blowing. 

Cymbidiums.—Except in very cold districts 
the great majority of these are grown in bush 
houses or outside in the open and their treat- 
ment will naturally be governed by weather 
conditions. In the absence of rain during June 
and July give just sufficient water to keep them 
moist. In August root action will start so more 
water can be supplied. It will then have to be 
determined whether (a) the plant is to continue 
in its pot, (b) it is to be merely repotted or 
(c) it is to be broken up. As to (a) some of 
the top soil could be hosed out and replaced with 
new. (b) Remove plant from pot and hose out 
all soil from the roots. Hold plant over the 
fresh, larger pot, gently rotate it and lower into 
pot. This method will minimise damage to 
roots. Injured roots are apt to rot. Filter in 
compost, which should be nearly dry, and gently 
dump pot to settle it. Do not pack the com- 
post. This treatment can be used at any time 
during the growing season. It is not always 
necessary to hose the compost. If the plant con- 
cerned has been in the pot only a short time.or 
is small, merely transfer to a larger pot, soil and 
all. (c) Remove from pot, hose out all soil 
and break up as required. I find that two bulbs 
behind the lead are sufficient. Pot into as many 
vessels as desired treating as for (b). Back 
bulbs could be potted separately for propogat- 
ing purposes. Water both (b) and (c) spar- 
ingly for about two or three weeks and then 
regularly. 

Compost may be of any material provided it 
contains some nutritive matter such as cow 
manure and is of an open, porous nature that 
will remain damp without being wet. If pos- 
sible enlarge the drainage hole and allow about 
one quarter of pot for drainage. Pots should 
be raised off the ground. Breaking up should 
not be delayed much beyond August as root dis- 
turbance often retards growth and thus prevents 
bulbs maturing in time to flower that year. In 
warm districts the work could be started in late 
July. If back bulbs removed from clumps have 
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leaves but no live roots remove leaves as other- 


wise the bulbs may shrivel. Protection from 
rain while the plants are in flower would en- 
hance the appearance of the blooms. 

Cattleyas.—Should now receive all the clear 
sunlight that can be provided and just sufficient 
water to prevent bulbs from shrivelling. In pre- 
vious notes I advised those proposing to grow 
Cattleyas in an unheated house to avoid pur- 
chasing plants that normally flower in winter 
as, whilst the flowers will open, they generally 
fail to develop to full size. Should you have 
flowers opening in winter, I would suggest re- 
moving the plants to a glassed-in verandah or 
to the bush house, provided rain cannot reach 
the flowers. If left inside the glass house spotting 
is inevitable. I previously mentioned my exper- 
ience with a white Cattleya which spotted in the 
glass house but the flowers that opened up out- 
side were clean. At the base of new bulbs will 
be found a sheath which protects the lower part 
of the bulb including dormant eyes. Should 
that sheath become discoloured remove it en- 
tirely as moisture has lodged behind it which 
may injure if not destroy the eyes. Also open 
any flower sheaths that become dry, as moisture 
will penetrate and destroy the bulbs. September 
will be early enough to repot. 

There is an idea prevalent among some grow- 
ers that some of the Cattleya’ crosses will do 
better than others in a cool house. I have not 
found that so. When living at Longueville I 
had about 40 of the Cattleya family, including 
Cattleyas, Laelias, Laelia-Cattleyas and Brasso- 
Cattleyas and all grew equally well and flowered 
regularly. 

Cypripediums, should not be allowed to get 
dry even in winter as they are dependent en- 
tirely on their roots for moisture. Repotting, 
when necessary, is usually done after flowering 
has finished and preferably not later than Aug- 
ust. The composts used are as varied as those 
for Cymbidiums but have one characteristic in 
common: they must be light and open and able 
to retain moisture without being wet. Unless 
you have some particular reason for doing so, 
do not break up your plants over much but try 
and build up specimens. A single Cypripedium 
in flower in a pot may be well enough but it 
pales alongside a pot with eight or more flowers. 
Until the warm weather arrives water only in 
the mornings and only enough to just keep plants 
moist. Moss used for topping should be removed 
even if, as will happen, the roots are in it. I 
much prefer some medium such as. tan bark 
around the surface roots during winter than 
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moss which holds too much water. This would 
apply particularly to those in the bush house 
where a wet winter might do harm to moss 
covered plants. When repotting treat as sug- 
gested for Cymbidiums. 

Dendrobiums, many of which will now be 
showing their flower buds, require little atten- 
tion during June and July except for an occas- 
ional watering to prevent bulbs from shrivelling. - 
In August slightly more water will be required 
to keep the buds moving, that is, keep the com- 
post just slightly damp. Give as much sunlight 
as possible. 

Laelia Anceps and its white variety, alba, 
can be grown successfully in an unheated glass 
house or bush house in all except cold districts. 
The flowers are smaller than the majority of the 
Cattleya family but are very bright and attrac- 
tive. They are produced at the end of a 2 feet 
long, wiry stem. Treat as for Cattleyas gener- 
ally. If grown in a bush house remove to a 
glass house or protect from rain when in flower. 
Keep damp until flowers appear and then on dry 
side until spring. 

Lycaste.—The best of this genus is Lycaste 
Skinneri of which there are even more varieties 
than the well-known Cymbidium Swallow, of 
which I have seen about 50 not one of which 
even looked like another. This Orchid is a very 
casy subject to grow if treated as, and grown 
with Cymbidiums, and using similar compost. 
The flowers are white varying to deep pink. 
They are borne singly on stiff stems from the 
base of the bulb but well grown plants will 
provide a great number of blooms, the largest 
number I have seen recorded is 36 from the one 
bulb. It often flowers both autumn and spring. 
Give full sunlight during winter. 

Propagating and Rooting.—I have found 
that by far the best of all rooting mediums, not 
only for Orchid back bulbs, but for all plant 
cuttings, is coal cinders which I obtain from 
the railway yards. It is put through a three- 
eights sieve, the coarse being used for drainage 
and the fine as a rooting or native seed raising 
medium. I consider it unequalled. 


@ The Orchid Club of South Ausrtalia has 
made a tentative booking of the Liberal Club 
Hall for its exhibition this year on September 
2, 3, and 4. The two days of last year’s exhi- 
bition were hopelessly short of public demand 
and many were disappointed at not being able to 
see the exhibits. It is hoped the extra day will 
enable even more to attend. ~ 
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Victorian Cultural Notes 


June, July. August 


R. BRUCE HOGG, Brunswick. Vie. 


@ These are the months in which we suffer the 


greatest extremes of cold. They are also the _ 


‘months in which the majority of our Orchids 
burst into flower, and one is naturally prompted 
to warn readers to endeavour at all times to 
Maintain a comfortable but not undue heat from 
artificial sources. The comfortable warmth re- 
lates chiefly to the minimum temperature, and 
care should be taken to see that the boiler keeps 
working at reasonable pressure throughout the 
night. If, when stoking your fire prior to going 
to bed, you poke it too vigorously, there is 
always a danger of the fire burning out very 
rapidly and being out in the early morning when 
the greatest extreme of cold is felt. Should this 
happen and should your plants be moist, some 
of them will suffer as a result. It should also be 
remembered that where a lot of stove heat is 
being sent into a glass house, the atmosphere is 
being dried rapidly and evaporation from the 
soil is very considerable, so that without over- 
watering, you should see that your plants do 
not become dry. This applies to all Orchids 
other than Cattleyas and Dendrobiums. 

Your Cymbidiums and your Slippers, at some 
time during the period, will break into flower, 
so this also becomes the time for a carefully 
planned attack on slugs and snails. A little tuft 
of dry cotton wool wrapped around the stem 
below the first flower acts as a deterrent, but 
the best means is to catch the brutes and kill 
them. This can best be done by a visit to the 
house, just before going to bed, with a powerful 
electric torch and searching for them on the 
succulent parts of the plant. 

In the last cultural notes I warned against 
the overhead watering of Slipper Orchids. This 
warning still holds goods until the flower bud 
has reached a sufficient height to enable it to 
drain itself. 

No potting will take place during this period, 
and it is one in which we confine our attention 
Solely to heat and flowers. 

With spray Orchids, such as Cymbidiums, if 
you turn the pot around during the period prior 
to flowering, your flowers, in their natural en- 
deayour to face the sun, will turn to ugly 
angles, It is much better to allow the spike to 
Point in the one direction from the time that it 
Shows its first buds until the flower opens, and 
the best direction to point it is toward the north, 


for display purposes. 

During this period no Dendrobiums will 
flower, but quite a number of winter-flowering 
Cattleyas will. 

Dendrobiums should be deprived completely 
of moisture during the whole of this period, and 
Cattleyas should only receive sufficient moisture 
to stop them from shrivelling. If in company 
with the applied heat in your Cattleya house, 
you sprinkle water on the bench and the floor 
daily, the atmosphere should contain sufficient 
moisture to do away completely with the neces- 
sity to water Cattleyas. This Orchid suffers 
practically the whole of its damage in winter, 
and it can best be protected from that damage 
by being’ kept as dry as possible. Should the soil 
be moist and should the cold of a frost enter 
your glass house, you will surely lose the whole 
of the root system. Also, should there be any 
moisture around the bud at the base of each 
bulb and should similar cold attack the plant, 
that eye or bud will be lost, and it is the one 
you are depending upon to grow next season to 
give you next season’s flowers. I would recom- 
mend that you aim to hold your Cattleyas at a 
minimum temperature of 60 deg. F. If you 
have other Orchids with the Cattleyas, hold the 
whole of them at that minimum temperature, 
while all other Orchids usually dealt with in this 
article will not be harmed if kept at a minimum 
temperature of 50 deg. 

The sun will have lost a great deal of its 
strength, and there will be no occasion for atten- 
tion to blinds, but heat and other conditions 
within the house can be partly controlled 
through the medium of your ventilators. A 
stagnant atmosphere is bad for Orchids, and 
once a day, at least, the atmosphere should be 
allowed to be freshened by the introduction of 
outside air, preferably when the sun is shining, 
but according to the prospective coldness of the 
night your ventilators should be adjusted, and 
shut completely if a frost in indicated. 

Toward the end of the period as your Slippers 
and Cymbidiums finish flowering they should 
be hardened for subsequent division and potting 
if you intend to divide and pot them. If you 
do not, they can just stay on the bench where 
they are. To harden these plants you should 
move them to the lighter and more airy part of 
your glass house, if such a position exists. 
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Orchid Experiences 
KR. L. SMITH, Kensington Gardens, S.A. 


Cattleyas 


® My introduction to Orchid growing was the 
purchase of some three dozen Cattleyas from 
Sydney. These were not freshly imported plants. 
I know now that they were rough plants which 
gave witness to a long period of neglect, being 
potted in loose and bad materials, and the bulbs 
were covered in scale. As these were my first 
Orchids my mind is very clear on their con- 
dition. 

Most of these are still with me, and I flatter 
myself that this is pretty good after twelve 
years, considering their condition, coupled with 
my complete ignorance as to their wants. In 
view of my present wider experience, plants 
such as these would no longer be acceptable to 
me. It took a long time to build them up to a 
strength with which to flower, and though the 
cost in money was small, the cost in patience 
and labour was very considerable, and the long 
waiting for a flower became discouraging. But 
when, eventually, the first of these plants 
flowered, I think the joy I felt fully repaid me. 


The manner in which these plants were potted 
misled me for a time. The material was packed 
very loosely, and, for want of any better guide, 
I copied this in repotting. I have found this 
loose potting in other plants since, but I am 
satisfied it is not the best. Fibre full of dust 
with a lot of sphagnum moss is a very difficult 
compost. It absorbs too much water and holds 
it for too long. During the summer months 
things may go along very well, temperatures are 
high and the house is open to the air, and, what 
is of equal moment, not only are the leaves 
developing, but the roots are growing and boring 
through and round the compost, no doubt revel- 
ling in the warm moisture and soft material. 
But the days of reckoning come with the winter 
months, when growth is at its lowest ebb. I am 


not sure at what period roots are most liable to” 


rot, but when knocking plants out of the above 
mixture for repotting in the spring two things 
became evident: the luxuriant amount of roots 
made during the growing season and the dis- 
astrous rotting of these at some later period. 


It is quite natural for roots to die eventually, 
but certainly not those made during the season 
immediately passed; the cause obviously being 
lying inert for a long time in a cold, wet, and 


airless bed. The preventive for this periodic 
debacle is a different and healthier bed. 

Every time I repotted a plant I was conscious 
that something was wrong, somewhere, but I 
arrived at the conclusion that as they were being 
grown under artificial conditions so completely 
different from those natural to them, this ex- 
uberance of root production and early decay was 
inevitable. I read over and over again that care 
in watering was necessary during the resting 
season, and I applied all the conditions of which 
I was capable, even to shrivelling the bulbs, but 
I found that watering one day had to take place, 
and if the roots were to be reached at all some- 


thing more than a surface watering had .to be 
done. 


Discussing my dilemmas one day with one of 
our most experienced Orchid growers, he told 
me that I was potting too loosely, and’ very 
likely using too much moss in my mixture. He 
also said that though moss could be safely used 
and even with advantage in many other Orchids, 
it was always a source of danger in Cattleyas 
and their allies, whose large roots were very 
liable to damp off during the short days. 


Iam a great believer in small pots. A common 
error with beginners is using pots unreasonably 
large. All beginners in Orchid growing are 
optimists, and the large pot is the outward and 
visible sign of this optimism. To those who wish 
to grow Cattleyas successfully (not just keep 
them alive), my advice is as follows: 


Press them into the smallest possible pot with 
large crocks and charcoal. Use good todea fibre 
with plenty of oak leayes as a compost, and pot 
as tightly as possible. Never let your glass house 
temperature drop belowe 60 deg. and when water 
is necessary give them a thorough soaking, let 
them dry out, and repeat. 

If this method is followed, you should then 


be rewarded with an abundance of lovely spec- 
tacular blooms. 


To all those who are lovers of beautiful 
flowers, I know of nothing more graceful than 
a well-grown Cattleya. 


Cymbidiums 


During recent years Cymbidiums haye leaped 
into favour and prominence. Probably no 
flowering plant has a greater all round claim, 
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when fairly considered, either to usefulness, 
beauty, or ease of culture. Added to this, the 
genus is one of the least costly to cultivate, 
while the flowers are most durable. Therefore, 
one has clear, valid reasons why Cymbidiums 
are deservedly coming into the front rank with 
So many orchid growers. 
_Cymbidiums are easily grown provided the 
right compost is used and conditions are arranged 
to their liking. The best compost consists of 
60 per cent. tan bark, 30 per cent. fibrous loam, 
and the remainder made up of coarse sand and 
crushed charcoal. The compost should be pre- 
pared a few days before required and after lightly 
damping, should be thoroughly turned over 
until the various parts are well incorporated. It 
should then be ready for use. 
_ The next step is to choose a pot or tub suffic- 
lently large to allow room for expansion for at 
least two or three years. If the Cymbidium to 
be planted is a newly imported species or hybrid, 
It is advisable to cut away all dead and broken 
roots, leaving only those which are sound. Then 
after placing plenty of crocks on the bottom, 
fill up the pot with compost just high enough 
to allow the plant, when potted, to be about one 
inch below the level of the rim to facilitate 
Watering. The planting should be done firmly 
and evenly. When this operation is completed 
the plant should be well watered to allow the 
soil around it to settle. Then put it aside in a 
shady place until root growth commences, when 
it can be brought again into the light. 
Experience teaches me that the best time to 
Tepot is about six weeks after flowering, for, as 
a rule, renewed activity is observable at such 
period. Plants so potted have ample time for 
recovery before again pushing their flower spikes. 
It may be argued by experienced growers 
that potting operations should be performed 
when the new growths are well advanced and 
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the argument carries some weight. Cymbidiums, 
to my way of thinking, however, when in good 
health, are always in root action and therefore 
give better flowers when the potting operation 
is performed as far away as- possible from the 
new flowering season. The plants appear to yield 
the best all-round results when given com- 
paratively small shift, which, of course, means 
potting them more often, but it does not inter- 
fere with the flowering, and the plants so treated, 
will, as a rule, not fail to flower each season, 
nor will they be unduly fatigued by so doing. 

Cymbidiums are free-rooting plants at all 
seasons, and therefore require proportionate 
watering, but to keep them perpetually satur- 
ated means destruction. Allow the plants to 
become periodically dry, then give them an 
adequate supply of water, by soaking them in a 
tub. Spraying the leaves in hot weather two or 
three times daily is beneficial. 

The flowering season for Cymbidiums: is an 
extensive one, extending from the middle of the 
year until nearly the end of December, and one 
may possess a delightful continuity of charming 
flowers throughout that period. Cymbidiums 
possess wonderful stability and vitality, the 
blooms lasting longer than most species—up to 
three months. 

Enthusiasm in this genus has not yet reached 
its highest level; but as each successive season 
reveals new colours, finer forms, and better cul- 
tural results, the wave of enthusiasm will in- 
crease, and Cymbidiums will be the most. gener- 
ally cultivated orchid. 

To be successful with Cymbidiums, you must 
keep in mind the following facts: ” 

They like loose open compost, cool humid 
conditions, plenty of diffused light, and must 
never be flooded with water, but just kept 
sufficiently damp. These are the main essentials 
in the culture of this fascinating orchid. 





CHANGE OF NAME 


@ The Hon. Secretary of the Western Suburbs 
Amateur Orchid Growers’ Club advises that the 
name of the Club has been changed, and will 
now be known as “The Sydney Orchid Club.” 
Their Annual Orchid Display will be held on 
the 19th and 20th September in the Ash- 
field Town Hall, commencing at 10 a.m. on 
the 19th and closing at 5 p.m. on the 20th. 


TOWN TALK 
® The N.S.W. Drug Group held a luncheon in 


honor of ex-chairman C. C. Hildebrandt. 

All the guests were there on time. 

In fact, everyone was there on time—except 
Hildebrandt. 

The secretary of the group rang Hildebrandt’s 
home, found he was pottering around in his 
garden, 

They’d forgotten to invite him. 

The Daily Telegraph. 


Hon. Editor: C. C. is the well-known Sydney 
exhibitor of fine Cymbidiums. 
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Growing Strap Leaf Vandas in Queensland 
GORDON SMITH, Brisbane. @. 


@ This type includes such well-known plants 
as Tricolor, Sauvis, Limbata, Sanderiana, Coe- 
rulea, etc. 


.Habitat: The range of habitat of the Vanda 
is not large, extending from Java through 


Borneo, Sumatra to the Phillipines, Burma and 
India. 


Cycle of Growth:—Winter: April to July. 
Root action eases. Spring: August to November. 
Main flowering season. Summer: December to 
March. Growing. 


During the winter period the plants require 
just sufficient water to keep the roots plump; 
with the approach of spring flower spikes begin 
to appear and water can be applied more 
frequently. Flowering over and the hot weather 
fast approaching, root action starts so the plants 
require liberal supplies of water. 


Compost: The following compost seems to 
give the best results:— 
1 part of Osmunda fibre. 
§ part of She-oak needles. 
$ part of Polypodium peat. 
4 part of fresh water sand. 
} part of cow manure. 


The Osmunda and Oak needles are chopped 
up, the peat teased out, the three are mixed, 
damped, the sand and manure added and the 
whole thoroughly mixed. The compost is then 
ready for use. 


Preparing Plants for Potting: When you 
receive a plant examine it thoroughly for Vandas 
are subject to a small brown scale which clings 
to the leaves and stem. This can be removed by 
sponging with one-third part of methylated 
spirits and two-thirds parts of water. Remove all 
dead and damaged roots; if the bottom of the 
“stem is dead it can also be removed. 


Potting: Use a reasonably large pot, for 
Vandas make strong root growth. Fill one-third 
of the pot with large crocks standing on edge and 
surfaced with Osmunda or Peat to prevent the 
compost from getting in between the crocks, 
thus spoiling the drainage. Place the plant in 
position with the bottom pair of leaves as close 
to the top of the pot as possible. The compost 
can then be worked in between the roots and 
pressed into position making it firm with the 
fingers. 


Division of Plants: The growth ofthe Vanda 
is continually upwards, each pair of leaves takes 
it higher, so in the course of time the lower leaves 
drop off and the plant has a leggy appearance. 
It may also make side growths. 

Now if the leggy plant is handled carefully 
you can secure an additional plant. The process 
is simple and should ke carried out in December. 
Make a clean cut on the slant with a good pair 
of seccateurs, taking at least two good roots 
with the top portion of the plant. This is then 
planted in the ordinary way, the base portion 
of the plant is left in its original position and 
later this will start to shoot. 

Side growths can also be removed in Decem- 
ber, provided that they are strong enough and 
have a good root system. Thus your stock of 
Vandas is increased. 

The strap leaf Vandas will not stand direct 
sunlight which burns the leaves and disfigures 
the plant. 

Such plants as Vanda Sanderiana, Tricolor 
(with its many varieties), Sauvis and the blue 
hybrid Gilbert Tricolor are worth their place in 
any collection of Orchids. 

I have, of course, spoken only in a general 
manner, for one cannot go into all the pros and 
cons, as example, Vandas Tricolor if well estab- 
lished and well grown will flower over six 
months of the year. 

These few remarks will, I hope, help you to 
understand Vandas better, and I look forward 
to the day in the not distant future, when we 
will again be free to import Orchids, for there 
are many fine Vanda Hybrids that we have yet 
to see. 


The Queensland Orchid Society Office- 
Bearers for 1947. 


@ At the Annual General Meeting, held on 
14th March, 1947, the following members were 
elected to the undermentioned respective offices: 


Patron: Mr. E. J. Beard. President, Dr. H. E. Young. 
Vice-Presidents, Metropolitan: Messrs. C. T. White, D. 
Law, and A. Swensen; Country: Messrs. Chas. Freeman, 
Trevor E. Hunt and A. G. Cullimore. Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. T. C. Harveyson. Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. A. Lewis. 
Hon. Organiser, Mr. V. W. A. Moller. Hon. Technical 
Adviser, Dr. D. A. Herbert. Hon. Auditor, Mr. Keith 
Tanner. Committee, Mrs. J. A. Lewis, Dr. D. A. Herbert, 
Dr. A. Inglis, Messrs. J. R. Bailey, C. O. Dunn, D Law, 
L. C. Home and Mr. W. McK. Robertson. 
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ORCHID ANNUAL 
SOCIETY EXHIBITIONS 
OF 1947 
N.S.W. 





CYPRIPEDIUM CALLOSUM 
A hardy species from Siam. Grown in a bush- 
house by Mrs. M. Whittaker, Bondi, N.S.W. 
Compost—charcoal, leaf-mould, tan-bark, and 


well rotted cow manure. 
Photographed and coloured by F. Whittaker. 


The Winter Show 


will be held at the Austral Salon, 152 Elizabeth St., Sydney on 
3rd July, 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Cypripediums will be seen at their best, and new hybrids 
flowering for the first time, and Cattleyas, Cymbidiums, etc. 


The Spring Show 


The Society's main Exhibition will be held at the County 
Council, Electricity Showrooms, on 10th, I Ith, and |2th Sep- 
tember. Cymbidiums in their full glory, Cattleyas, Den- 
drobiums, Lycastes and other attractive varieties. 

This will be the first time that a Competitive Section has been 
included in the Exhibition. Schedules will be available shortly. 
The Society's Awards and Medals will again be awarded for 
those Exhibits deemed worthy by the Committee. ; 


BERNARD JESSOP, 
Honorary Secretary, 
JA7122 18 Hercules Street, Chatswood. 
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ONCIDIUM (?) 

Flowers autumn. Bulbs ovate with a single lead 10 inches to 12 inches high, thick, leathery, and erect. 
The nearest description in Sander’s Guide to this plant is Oncidium ‘“Schlimii,” but this does not check 
up with the plant in all details. Can you identify it? 

Grown by F. H. De Rose, Adelaide. Photo by Mr. Bruce Hudd. 
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CYMBIDIUM JOYANCE, No. 1 
This brightly coloured orchid is a sturdy grower and generous bloomer. Grown and ‘exhibited 
by A. R. Begg, Bellevue Hill, N.S.W. 





Dont miss it £ 
THOUSANDS OF BLOOMS ON VIEW AT THE 


ORCHID SHOW 


MELBOURNE TOWN HALL 


TUESDAY, 16th SEPTEMBER, 1947 

WEDNESDAY, 17th SEPTEMBER, 1947 

THURSDAY, 18th SEPTEMBER, 1947 
From 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
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MILTONIA, VEXILLARIA, var. Snowflake. 
A fine species, but does not compare in quality 
with Etta. Also grown by R. Bruce Hogg. 


EN 
(Continued from page 52). 


which DDT might be expected to have some 
value are: The Orchid Beetle and Scolytid 
Beetle (provided the insecticide is applied before 
any stem boring begins), the house cockroach, 
caterpillars, thrips, woodlice, the small brown 
house ant, aphids and perhaps the young of some 
scale insects. 





Finally, I might mention that a study of over- 
seas literature giving a number of insect pests 
of orchids throughout the world, shows a large 
number of serious pests which we have not yet 
recorded here, and naturally we do not want to 
add to the list we have. Most countries, includ- 
ing Australia, have a rigid quarantine inspection 
and fumigation treatment system designed to 
ensure this. To quote an example of the use- 
fulness of such a system, in the year 1942, 53 
species of insects were intercepted by quarantine 
inspection on orchids being taken into the United 
States from other countries. Some of them may 
not have flourished, but some would probably 
have done better in their new home than the old. 


If there is a moral to that story, it is that 
things are never so bad that they couldn’t be 
worse, a moral which, I trust, you will keep in 
mind when criticising my talk. 
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@ Dear Mr. Editor.—As a seed grower I was 
very interested in your article in last month’s 
Orchid Review, and though I agree that only 
the best seed should ke grown, might I ask you 
where it can be procured. Up to date I have been 
very fortunate, but where my next is coming 
from is doubtful Many would go in for this 
interesting part of Orchid Culture if they could 
get seed. Extra special plants are in the hands 
of very few, who perhaps do not wish to send 
their plants to seed. Might I ask you, through 
the medium of the Review, to make an appeal 
to growers to send some to seed, as I, and many 
others, no doubt, would be most anxious to pro- 
cure some, and this seems to me to be a good 
time to make such appeal. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. N. KEITH. 





MILTONIA X ETTA, fine variety. 


An extremely pretty Miltonia flowered by Mr. 

R. Bruce Hogg. It has a very large flower, the 

white portion being apparently crystallized and 

glistening. The blotches are an attractive shade 

of cerise. A new Miltonia of quality, recently 
imported, 
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Newly Imported Plants = Treatment 


WALLY FAHEY, Waverton, N.S.W. 


® Having imported many plants from England 
at various times, it may be of interest to readers 
Who are importing Orchids for the first time to 
learn something of my treatment of such plants 
On arrival, 

Ihave found that it is unwise to repot any 
Kind of Orchid with the English compost still 
on the plant. The potting material in which they 
arrive seems to be a mixture of peat mould, fibre, 
Cam and powdered crocks, packed very tightly. 
It is quite unsuitable for our general growing 
methods, including watering, here in Sydney. 
On arrival, too, the compost seems to have be- 
Come dead and lost something vital. I would 
Suggest either of the following methods:— 

First.—Soak the compost containing the 
Toots of the plants in water for 24 hours until 
the roots have freshened up. Then clean and 
Cut away all the dead ones. This method makes 
It very easy to get the compost away from the 
live roots without damaging them. 

Second.—Lay the plants under a bench al- 
Most upside down and cover the roots well with 
Moist Sphagnum moss and keep it just moist. 
Be careful not to let any water remain at the 
base of the leaves, as they are, after 12 or 14 
Weeks in a box, drawn and weak, and if water 
Temains at the base too long they will damp off 
Very easily and you will lose your plant. 

Either of these two methods will do and after 
you have cleaned up the plants, cutting away 
all dead roots and leaves and rid it of its old 
Potting material pot them in clean Sphagnum 
Moss and keep in a warm house or hot box and 
the new roots will soon appear. When the roots 
are about 1 inch long you can pot up in a very 
Open mixture, including coarse sharp Nepean 
sand, and be careful not to place the new plants 
Where they will obtain direct sunshine. Place in 
Secluded position till acclimatised and gradually 
bring them into the light. The above remarks 
apply more particularly to “slippers,” but are 
also applicable to other genera. 

Since the war I have’ received quite a few 
Cyms, and Cyps. and the crosses may be of 
Interest to readers. There is a second cross of 
Alexanderi Westonbirt in some. The Cymbidium 
Seedlings being:—Alexanderi Westonbirt crossed 
with—Thora F.C.C., Bodmin Moor, Apollo 
F.C.C., Madonna, Olympia, Garnet, Miranda 

Xquisitum. Divisions of selected plants are as 
follows:—Balkis: special var.; Emery: fine 


shape, dark red; Istanbul: fine red; Ceres 
Exquisitum X Ceres F.J.H.: fine shape and color; 
Dorchester: grand var., fine shape, large flower; 
Madonna: var. R. J. Salmon, large, fine shape © 
(photo of plant); Eagle Supreme and Sussex. 


Cypripediums:—Alma Gevaert: var. Mrs. 
Merteus; Tearlath: var. Distinction; Eden- 
bridge. 


I have coloured pictures of these three plants. 

Besides these, Mr. Reg. Richards and I have 
received 24 Carisbrook seedlings, unflowered. 
These are doing well and should flower the season 
after this. We await these with a great deal of 
interest and hope to flower a better one than 
Carisbrook Var. Thelma. ‘“‘Here’s hoping.” 


POTS 


@ I recently came across an item in the Garden 
Lover which I believe will be of considerable 
interest to orchid growers. Here it is:— — 

“Porous clay pots have been supported on the 
ground that they allow adequate aeration of 
the soil, whereas the structure of the compost, 
and not its container, is the factor to be con- 
sidered in supplying oxygen to the roots. As 
moisture escapes through the walls of an un- 
coated clay pot, not only is the soil temperature 
greatly lowered and the roots chilled (simliar 
action keeps water cold in the canvas water 
bottle), but the roots are subjected to the ex- 
tremes of cold and wet and hot and dry. Ex- 
periments have shown that the glaze or other- 
wise coated pot obviates these factors, produces 
a more even temperature and moisture content, 
and thereby induces as much as 100 per cent. 
greater growth.” 

This comment may get the typical reception 
usually accorded new or unusual ideas but to me 
it is a matter which deserves serious thought. 
The chilling effect of evaporation is a well known 
scientific fact and is very simply exemplified by 
the porous clay butter cooler. I am sure that 
the same conditions would operate with the por- 
ous clay pots we use for our Orchids and the 
effect must be harmful, particularly grown in 
an unheated house. Possibly removal of the 
evaporation factor may minimise the effects of 
variable weather conditions which some consider 
a cause for irregular flowering of Cymbidiums. 
However, do what I am going to do—try it 
OUtaaee T.H.J. 
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From the Editor’s Mail Bags 


S.S. Nestor, 

Sydney. 
® Dear Mr. Worth.—Before leaving on my re- 
turn to South Africa I would like to express my 
thanks to you and to-several other members of 
your Society for having allowed me to view your 
collections and for the help and advice so freely 
and kindly given. It is no small thing, I know, 
to give up a Sunday morning to answering ques- 
tions while work is waiting to be done. 

_ I would like also to tell you of what great in- 
terest your magazine is to us in South Africa. 
For the most part we follow the English method 
of growing Orchids, but we have felt recently, 
that as our conditions are probably more like 
yours, a change-over to the Australian method 
would be a good thing. It has, therefore, been 

specially interesting to me to see your results with 
‘ my own eyes—to see a bush house (by no means 
the solidly constructed erection I had imagined 
it to be) and to see the way in which you use 
the tan-bark and then the larger pots for Cym- 
bidiums and the fields of them growing so happy 
in the open, I long now to see my own back 
garden covered with hundreds of pots of healthy 
plants such as yours. This, I am sure, would be 
possible in’ Durban, where heat and humidity is 
more like that of Sydney, but I am afraid the 
long wet winters and strong winds of Cape 
Town, to say nothing of troublesome chewing 
pests, would prove too much for them. How- 
ever, I mean to put it to the test. One Cape 
Town grower, after following your advice, has 
had excellent results by growing his Orchids on 
a verandah; the Cymbidiums are in full sun- 
light, but sheltered somewhat by the house from 
the prevailing winter wind. 

With my good wishes for the continuance of 
your interesting magazine and success to the 
members of your Society in the growing of these 
delightful flowers. 

Yours sincerely, 
BERYL JARDINE. 


@® The Editor, Dear Sir—After reading Mr. 
Hogg’s article on costly Hybrids in the March 
issue and our Editor’s notes on seeds and seedlings 
in the same issue I would like to voice my 
humble opinion. 

Firstly, Mr. Hogg’s article. 

I heartily agree with him, but I don’t think 
he goes far enough. Some Orchid enthusiasts 


with deep pockets are really making it very hard 
to purchase quality Orchids, because of the fic- 
titious prices they have placed on their plants. 

It will not be long before imported Orchids 
from the world’s best growers will be coming 
into Australia again. 

Quite recently I received from England two 
Westonbirts each with back bulbs, two green 
bulbs and one new lead. One costing three and a. 
half guineas the other three guineas. Two Ceres 
and Carisbrook crosses, similar to the above, 
costing two and a half guineas each. These 
prices are English and with exchange, freight 
and Customs added the average reader can see 
that he will be more in pocket to import. 

Now to Mr. Worth’s notes re seeds and seedl- 
ings. He mentions nondescript plants. . Unfor- 
tunately some of these young amateurs have not 
the money to purchase expensive plants and 
they must rely on the owners of good plants 
for their seed. 

Well, it is up to the owners of these plants to 
help them out. I understand some of our growers 
are Crossing good varieties but will not part with 
their seed. This is not in the best interests of 
Orchids. I think they should part with some 
seed, for the following reasons. Firstly, the Soc- 
iety was formed to encourage the Orchid cult. 
Secondly, the owner may be unfortunate to 
raise all the mongrels in the crop. He cannot 
use all the seeds in a pod. “Assuming it contains 
approximately 100,000 fertile seeds and if these 
were distributed amongst, say, 20 potential seed - 
raisers, each would receive 5000 seeds. 

Each of these growers may raise 20 plants, 
each better than his and I am sure they would 
not forget that he helped them out and give 
parts of the plants as an act of gratitude. 

This year I have crossed Caprice with Auditor 
(Vesta x Gattonense). My other crosses were 
failures. When the pod ripens seed will be avail- 
able to all interested until it runs out, 

After seeing the slide of Mr. Persson’s glass 
house full of seedlings at his lecture I shudder 
to think of his dilemma in a few years time. 

A hint to those who sell Orchids would be 
that they display a price on the plant, stating the 
price for a back bulb or piece of the plant, this 
would save a lot of time to buyer and seller. 

I am, etc., 

J. E. CLELAND. 
130 Wellbank St., 
Concord. 
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® Dear Sir.—After taking the Australian 


Orchid Review for 12 months and reading a lot 


of back numbers that were kindly loaned to 
me I got the “Orchid Bug” properly. Seeing a 
Photograph of Judge Markell’s Orchid house 
ted my enthusiasm and after some careful 
thought I decided to build a glass house on some- 
What similar lines. I got to work and planned 
ne of concrete suitable for Orchids. Firstly I 
Pulled down one of my old glass houses, used 
Some of the glass and was lucky in getting 24 
Second-hand windows from a Church which 
Were sand glass and in good red pine frames. 
hey worked in nicely round the four sides. The 
house runs North and South (got that infor- 
Nation from the A.O.R.). There is a 4 ft. table 
in the centre of the house. Shelves are 3 ft. 
from the ground and paths 3 ft. wide. I was 
Compelled to build sooner than I expected. A 
friend, Mr. E. Hart, who I think was a member 
of the N.S.W. Society and took the A.O.R., 
Was retiring and would be away a lot and could 
Not sive time to his plants. To my delight he 
8ave me most of his orchids. 

I noticed they badly needed repotting and 
ater reading what potting mixtures were re- 
quired I took a week-end out to the mountains 
and got slabs of very good tree-fern fibre, char- 
Coal, bags of Sphagnum, river sand, old cow 
Manure, sheep manure and fibrous peat. 

However, I could not buy pots large enough 
SO got some tubs from a cooper, cut them in 
alf and turned out ferns and palms for the 
Smaller sized pots. After cutting away all old 
ulbs and dead or damaged roots I was a bit 
Worried, but managed not to lose any Cym- 
idiums and only three “‘slippers’ and two den- 
tobes, which were too far gone. The problem 
then was housing. 

I have a long glassed-in verandah and two 
Small cool glass houses. I turned out a lot of 


Pot plants and packed in the newly potted . 


tchids, In this climate the make-shift wouldn’t 
Sttve for long. 

The builder promised me a house in February 
Ut it wasn’t until June, six months and two 
Weeks later, that it was ready. In the meantime 
Some of the plants had suffered severely. 
_ Electric strip-heaters are installed, thermostat- 
‘ally controlled. The heat was turned on 2nd 
Une and I had no more trouble. We had a very 
Cold winter and the temperature of the house 
Topped to 44 degrees on three occasions, but 
With no ill-effects to the plants. 

A large pole in the yard carries electric wires 
from the home. I have been pleasantly surprised 
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with the results. The plants have flowered well. 


‘Tracvanum is out now (March) and two others . 


will be out next month and the plants have 
made wonderful growth. A few Queensland 
natives are doing well on tree-fern slabs. 

I was thrilled to see in the September issue 
of the A.O.R. an article you published on my 
young nephew, Neil Burrows, and his Orchid 
garden. The love for our native flowers is living 
on in the next generation. He is very keen and 
we often tramp 12 miles looking for the treasures 
of the bush. He is painting a complete set of 
our native orchids. My mother painted a beaut- 
iful book of native Tasmanian flowers This was 
presented to the Royal family of England when 
the Prince of Wales visited Launceston. She 
promised to produce another such book, but died 
before completing it, so we are hoping Neil 
will carry on. Rev. Mr. Rupp has seen some of 
his paintings. ; 

I have already made some very nice Orchid- 
loving friends. We exchange plants and help 
each other. 

Am trying my hand at hybridising and have 
a fine seed pod of Cymbidium Insigne crossed 
with Tracyanum and Thrush, but will only be 
able to try it on towelling over Sphagnum moss 
and fibre. : 

I have always loved flowers and grow most 
of my other flowers from seed saved from my 
own plants, cyclamen, “prims,” begonias, poly- 
anthus, etc. It is much more interesting, don’t 
you think? 


I expect you are already tired of reading this 
ramble, but I am going to ask a favour of you. 
It is difficult here to know what Orchid plants 
are available and suitable and the price of them. 
I have written to Australian firms on the Main- 
land and sent stamps and do not receive, an 
answer to my letters. Why is it? 

Could you spare some of your valuable time 
to help me? 

May I congratulate you on recent issues of the 
Review, 1 liked the way you set out the list of 
Orchids for beginners in the December issue. 

(Miss) M. BURROWS, 
34 Welman St., Launceston, Tasmania. 


® Promoters of Orchid Exhibitions during the 
coming season are invited to forward short re- 
ports for publication in the A. O. Review.. 

A description of any unusual orchid or exhibit 
of educational value would be particularly 
welcome. 
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Culture of Cypripediums 


MAX HILL, 


@ These brief notes on the culture of cypri- 
pediums are set out not as an expert’s advice, 
but are only my own observations and the 
methods which I have adopted in the cultivation 
of my own plants, and sincerely hope they may 
prove of use to the beginner and help him or 
her in the cultivation of these captivating 
subjects. 

I have been growing cypripediums for approx- 
imately 10 years, during which time I have had 
my successes and my more numerous failures, 
but now I hope I have reached the stage where 
I am able to keep my plants in good health and 
growing strongly and so be able to look more 
on the credit side of the ledger than previously. 

I have not found any orchid which will stand 
so much neglect and yet struggle on and flower 
than will the Cypripedium. During the war 
years my plants were neglected shamefully owing 
to the lack of time to give them proper atten- 
tion and yet with an occasional watering most 
plants lived through the bad period. Now with 
conditions much more congenial—new compost 
after four years and better attention to water- 
ing and humidity, the plants have responded 
admirably and growth is now good with every 
prospect of an excellent flowering season. 

The foregoing paragraph is not an advice to 
the grower to neglect his plants—far from it. 
Treat them well—attend to the potting, water- 
ing and humidity, and your plants will respond 
and repay you three-fold for the attention given. 
The type of house which I prefer for the grow- 
ing of Cypripediums is one of low span wherein 
the benches are built so as to have the plants as 
close to the glass as possible to provide plenty 
of light. The height of the side walls above the 
bench is 18 inches, so it can be seen that the 
plants are fairly close to the glass, those on the 
back staging almost touching it and they are 
doing extremely well. 

The house is heated by an electric hot water 
system of pipes and is to my way of thinking by 
far the cleanest and simplest way. The tem- 
perature is thermostatically controlled ranging 
between 60 and 65 degrees Fahrenheit and since 
the power is always switched on I have no worry 
if a sudden cold snap should eventuate when the 
house is damp and the atmosphere charged with 
moisture. 

On the subject of compost there is a great 
deal of controversy as to the best mixture to 


Gawler, 8.A. 


use, but every grower has to work out his own 
salvation and find for himself the best compost 
for his plants in his locality. The compost 
which is suitable for one grower may be too 
porous, or vice versa, for a grower in a different 
locality. My plants are grown in a mixture of 
todea fibre and tan bark, to which is added 
small pieces of charcoal to keep it open and 
porous. 

Watering is of great importance and during 
the growing season—October-March—it is prac- 
tically impossible to over-water, provided the 
drainage is free and the compost open. Twice. 
or three times a day during hot weather will not 
go amiss, using at all times rain water stored in 
tanks in the house so that it will be at a tem- 
perature in keeping with that prevailing in the 
house. Spray the plants overhead three or four 
times a day if possible, making the last spraying 
after sundown to create a’ favourable night 
atmosphere to assist good growth. 

Cypripediums do not require the same amount 
of light as Dendrobiums and Cymbidiums and 
during summer months a fairly dense shading is 
required gradually lessening as the intensity of 
the sun’s light decreases, until, during winter’ 
months, no shading at all is required. The fore- 
going remarks are fairly general, but a few vat- 
ieties require a little more light to flower them 
successfully. Insufficient light is accountable 
for many failures, just as too much light will 
prove detrimental to some. Those plants which 
are grown in intense light are easily distinguished 
by the yellowish appearance of the leaves as 
compared with the dark green leaves of the 
plants grown in the shade. 

Sunlight is of great importance but it must 
be associated with a favourable degree of tem- 
perature to bring about. successful vegatative 
growth and florescence. The varieties of orchids 
start and complete their growth under varying 
temperatures, some requiring higher or lower 
degrees of heat according to the species. Cypri- 
pediums require an intermediate temperature 0 
between 55 degrees at night during winter 
months to 70 degrees during summer at night, 
the day temperature varying according to degree 
of sun heat available. 

Although light and an equable temperature 
are very important features in the growth o 
these orchids, they cannot thrive successfully 
without an atmosphere charged with moisture 
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during the growing season. 


As the growth of Cypripediums is during the 
warmer months of the year, October to March, 
this is achieved by spraying walls and paths lib- 
erally several times a day. My own plants are 
Sprayed overhead four times on every hot day, 
and they greatly appreciate this treatment as is 
evident by the firm, crisp, bright green leaves. 
High humidity is not required during the winter 
Months as a sudden drop in temperature will 
Cause condensation on the leaves and flowers, 
Causing brown disfiguring spots. 


Ventilation is also important. They resent a 
Close stuffy atmosphere, revelling in an atmos- 
Phere that is sweet and fresh. No rules can be 
Set out, for different localities are at different 


tates. One house may aerate very freely be- ’ 


Cause it is built on a hill, whilst that situated in 
4 hollow will remain stagnant even though ven- 
tilation inlets are equal. 


During March be careful with overhead spray- 
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ing as flower buds begin to be seen pushing up 
between the axils of the leaves and if water 
lodges in them they will rot off and so twelve 
months’ attention goes for nothing. 

As the length of the flower stem increases 
give them wire supports so that the heavy flower 
buds do not bend the stems. Water all flower- 
ing plants by dipping and after April ease off 
considerably with watering just keeping the 
compost moist until August when plants begin 
to move again and water can again be freely 
applied, 

Watch carefully for any pests—scale or mealy 
bug—and clean them up by spraying or wash- 
ing off with a sponge and an insecticide. I have 
recently discovered another and more dangerous 
pest in mice. This year, for the first time, they 
are attacking the orchid plants and they are 
very selective in their habits, often attacking 
the choice hybrids and passing the species. 
Poison baits and traps are now very much in 
evidence in my house. 


Insect and Allied Pests of Orchids 


ARTHUR SMITH, Brisbane, Q@. 


@ The subject of this talk is, perhaps, one of 
the least interesting phases of orchid growing, 
but is, nevertheless, one which may frequently 
Come forward for attention in any orchid house. 

Before going further, I might mention that 
my own experience with orchids has been very 
limited and the information about to be pre- 
sented has been collected from numerous sources. 
It will though, I hope, convey a general picture 
of what exists in the way of pests, what might 
be expected, and methods of combating them. 
_Since the list of orchid pests requiring atten- 
tion at some time or other in Queensland is a 
arge one, I will divide it for discussion into 
8toups relating to their size and feeding habits, 
8iving suggestions for controlling each tvne, and 
finally will discuss the general principles in- 
Volved in using different types of sprays or 
dusts, In approximately half-an-hour’s time you 
May feel that after all it can’t be worth while 
8rowing orchids if one has to spend so much 
tme and buy so many different types of insec- 
ticides to just keep them free from pests; but 
that feeling is one of the unfortunate results of 
listening to a talk in which all the species known 
are discussed one after the other with alternative 
Suggestions for controlling each individually. 
he actual amount of time required and the 
number of insecticides, if any, will generally be 


small, depending on which of the pests has got 
out of hand, and how large the orchid house is. 

The first group is quite a varied one covering 
the chewing and boring types, and of these one 
of the major pests associated specifically with 
orchids is Stethopachys formosa Baly commonly 
known as the orchid beetle. The beetle is black 
and orange in colour, closely resembling the 


‘familiar Cucurbit pest called the pumpkin 


beetle, and is one-third of an inch or less in size. 

During spring eggs are laid by the adult 
female in flowers, leaf axils and other sheltered 
positions. A week or two later the tiny cream- 
coloured larvae emerge to feed on young leaves 
and growing tips and on flowers and buds. The 
damage is apparent as skeletonised leaves and 
flowers. Further, the larvae may tunnel down 
through the stem of the plant destroying the 
conducting tissues and causing loss of plant 
vitality. 

After several growth stages, the larvae reach 
a mature stage when they proceed to hide in 
compost or trash and turn into purpae, each 
shielded by a white cocoon. From these pupae 
the adult beetles emerge to start the whole life 
cycle off again. 

It looks as though the orchid beetle will always 
be present in Queensland, because it is a native 
insect and has native hosts in scrub land. Con- 
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sequently, control measures can only be designed 
to keep individual orchid collections free. 
Remember that if you can catch and effectively 
destroy every beetle you see, it will mean a lot 
less eggs laid subsequently. If the collection is 
in a glasshouse, it may be possible to make the 
glasshouse insect-proof by using gauze. This 
would prevent re-infestation from neighbouring 
sources. If it can be recognised that larvae are 
tunnelling in portions of a plant, it may be pos- 
sible to cut off these damaged portions and so 
save the rest of the plant. Should it be possible 
to catch an infestation in mature plants early 
enough, a spray with a stomach poison such as 
arsenate of lead, will prevent surface damage 
but will not kill tunnelling larvae. As a repel- 
lant to prevent beetles from laying eggs on the 
plants, spraying with an emulsion of white 
spraying oil in water at a strength of 1:50, to- 
gether with a few drops of nicotine sulphate has 
been suggested. 

The second insect in this group of general 
feeders is a small cylindrical brown beetle with 
an abruptly flattened tail end. It belongs to a 
family of borers known as Scolytidae. The 
beetle burrows its way into the stem of an orchid 
and lays eggs within the tunnel. It then norm- 


ally stays within the tunnel forthe rest of its 


life, feeding not on plant tissue, but on the 
fungus which grows on the tunnel walls. From 
the egg hatches a tiny, curved legless grub, 
cream in colour, which throughout its growth 
stages also feeds on fungus alone. The feeding 
habits of this species and some of its close rela- 
tives have led to their being known as ‘“‘ambrosia 
beetles.” When fully fed, the larvae transforms 
to a pupa within the tunnel, and eventually the 
pupa to the adult. 

Control of the Scolytid beetle has been achieved 
only by pruning off affected parts and burning, 
or by destruction of whole affected plants. Also, 
of course, every beetle squashed is one less to do 
damage. 

The house cockroach is known to nibble root 
tips and growing points of orchids, and so occas- 
ionally warrant some attention. It is, I think, 
unnecessary to describe to you the eggcase and 
young wingless stages of this pest. They may be 
found almost anywhere in a house or shed, but 


favour sheltered positions for breeding. Con-. 


sequently the cleaner the shed or glasshouse, the 
less chance has the cockroach for breeding. Also, 
insect-proofing the glasshouse will prevent adults 
from flying in. : 

A different species of cockroach is often found 
breeding in compost gathered in the scrub. This 
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one has no winged stage even as an adult. Since 
it can also do its share of plant nibbling, some 
control is desirable. Suggestions are to try 4 
crystal of paradichlorbenzene in the drainage 
hole at the bottom of the earthenware pot if the 
cockroach is breeding in such a pot, and when 
gathering new compost try to get some free of 
the species. = 

Grasshoppers, big and small, sometimes cause 
trouble in any garden. The eggs of the common 
species are laid in the ground and the young 
stages are wingless prototypes of the adults, with 
the same feeding habits. Fortunately, in Bris- 
bane at least, there are rarely more grasshoppers 
than can be caught and destroyed in a very 
short time, and this is particularly so in a more 
or less enclosed garden. As for other foliage 
feeders, in circumstances where an insecticida 
dust or spray is considered desirable for protec- 
tion from this pest, a stomach poison such as 
lead arsenate is satisfactory. 

Numerous species of butterflies and moths 10 
the nymphal or caterpillar stage may be pests 
of about the same degree as grasshoppers, and 
may best be controlled in the same way. 

Slugs and snails appear to have orchids fre- 
quently on the menu, and the method generally 
recommended for the protection of plants from 
these pests, is a bait of some form or other. The 
choice of baits is fairly good. A non-poisonous 
bait consisting merely of fresh lettuce or cab- 
bage leaves placed around a bushhouse in the 
evening, may prove sufficiently attractive to be 
found harbouring the molluscs next morning» 
when they may be collected and destroyed. The 
same type of leaves dipped in lead arsenate solu- 
tion will do the job of destroying. Of baits 
based on bran, one can be made with a teaspoon- 
ful of calcium arsenate, a handful of bran an 
enough molasses to form small lumps. Another 
contains one tablet of metaldehyde powdered 
and mixed with bran, the mixture being moist- 
ened to a loose mash. Molasses is not needed in 
this one, since metaldehyde is attractive as wel 
as lethal. If the arrangements of plants so per- 
mits, dry cotton wool placed around a suspend- 
ing wire will prove an effective barrier for slugs 
and snails. 

Wood lice or slaters are slate grey creatures 
of the order, a quarter inch in length, with num- 
erous pairs of legs, and they live in the humus 
rich compost, but are responsible for nibbling off 
root tips. Probably the simplest method of free- 
ing pots in which they are too active, is to 


‘immerse the pots in a tub of water for a short 


time to float them out, and at the same time 
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Probably float out a lot of ants. If that is not 
Possible, the metaldehyde bran bait may be found 
to keep their numbers small. Whether they are 
Cr are not a source of trouble, it is as well to 
temember to try not to bring any more in when 
Collecting fresh compost. 

Most of the other insects remaining for dis- 
Cussion feed by piercing the outer layers of leaf 
Or stem tissue and sucking plant sap. 

A group which has recently been responsible 
Or damage is the one containing numerous 
Species of thrips or “fringe wings.” In Aus- 
tralia there are about 300 species of thrips known, 
but fortunately very few of these attack orchid 
oliage or flowers. I understand that the identity 
of the species recently causing damage is not 
definitely known,. but it seems to be closely 
allied to that causing silvering of banana fruit. 

A typical adult thrip would be about a six- 
teenth of an inch long and yery narrow,: the 
Colour varying with the species. The two pairs 
of wings with their long fringes of bristles are 
Hot visible in detail to the naked eye. The eggs 
are laid in leaf tissue and from them hatch very 
small wingless thrips, as a rule not so active as 
the adults. Both young and full grown forms 
feed by rasping the surface of the leaf and suck- 
Ing plant juice, the result so far as the leaf or 

Ower is concerned being a whitish or brown 
blemish. Also the loss of available leaf surface 
ma severe attack means loss of plant vitality. 

Successful control is generally achieved by 
Using a spray of nicotine sulphate, 1 teaspoonful 
‘o 1} pints of water. Two or three sprayings at 
intervals of seven to fourteen days will probably 
be needed, the time being determined by watch- 
ing for build up of populations from the eggs 
Which are not killed by the spray. 

The second large group of sap-sucking insects 
Comprises the scale insects and mealybugs. These 
Names are very descriptive for most species. A 

€parture from the usual insect form occurs in 
that while the young scale insects are fairly 
ACtive, six-legged, soft-bodied and very minute, 
the adult female insect is in most cases not cap- 
able of movement, but remains fixed on a leaf 
°r stem and continuously sucks plant sap through 
a long proboscis or tube inserted into the plant 
Ussue. When large colonies are present, the plant 
May be wilted, and in severe cases, killed. The 
‘tmoured scales typified by the genera Aspid- 
'Otus, Aulacaspis and Mytylaspis, are those which 
secrete a circular or mussel shaped scaly cover- 
ing material under which the older immature 
Stages and later the adult females find protec- 
4on. The soft scales of the genus Lecanium do 
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not have this covering and are recognised as 
slightly larger, oval, brown or black scales on a 
leaf surface. Adult males of scale insects are 
very small and delicate winged creatures and are 
often not present in a colony. The pupal stage 
of the male may sometimes be seen under an 
elongated white scale in among the scales of the 
females, 

Mealybugs are soft-bodied insects covered with 
waxy threads, and are a little larger than the 
armoured scales and soft scales. They are cap- 
able of movement in all stages of life, but when 
mature settle down in clusters and do not move 
about much unless disturbed. They feed in the 
same way as the scales. Reproduction is rapid, 
several generations occurring each summer, and 
in addition the spread of an infestation may be 
rapid, not through the activity of the mealybug, 
but because ants will transport them to new 
plants in the same way as they carry aphids 
about. The ants collect a sugary secretion of 
the mealybug or aphid, known as honey dew, as 
a food. The presence of mealybugs, scales, aphids, 
and a few other bugs is often accompanied by a 
black surface discolouration of the leaves. ‘This 
is a fungus known commonly as sooty mould 
growing on the sugary honey dew. 

Once again, the control of scale insects is a 
matter in which each case must be considered 
in relation to the type of insect, also of infes- 
tation and number of plants, as well as their 
stage of growth. A soft brush dipped in soapy 
water can be used to wipe scales from the plants 
and this procedure, repeated at intervals, might 
prove sufficient. If it is convenient or necessary 
to spray, a spray of white oil emulsion at the 
manufacturer’s recommended dilution, applied 
when the small yellow active crawlers are about, 
will probably ke effective. Two treatments with 
a weekly interval may be necessary. To keep 
the oil from clogging root pores, the roots should 
be protected while spraying with some water- 
proof material, or in the case of potted plants, 
by inverting the pot. 

Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid or methyl 
bromide, although effective for insect elimina- 
tion, is not recommended, firstly because of the 
danger of injuring any plants other than those 
in a dormant state; secondly because a fumiga- 
tion chamber of some type must be found. 

Two applications of a spray containing 1 oz. 
nicotine sulphate, 3 0z. soft soap and 4 gallons 
of water, would probably remove a mealybug 
infestation. ake 

The common aphid on orchids in Brisbane is 
recognised as a dark oval insect with a white 
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waxy fringe and is known as Aleurodaphis. It 
is about the same size as, and might be thought 
to be, a scale insect. This is the adult female, 
the adult male again being winged. The young 
stages have the white wax fringe but are pink 
in colour and quite active. Even the adult 
female is capable of movement. Population 
build up is rapid in summer, but fortunately 
nicotine sulphate sprays have been found fairly 
effective in killing this and other aphids. 

Red spider and red mite are tiny mites less 
than pinhead size, which sometimes occur in 
enormous numbers on the undersides of leaves, 
and by piercing the leaf surface and sucking 
sap from the near-surface cells, severely injure 
the plant. The readily noticeable difference be- 
tween the two, lies in the fact that the red 
spider always has a fine webbing associated with 
it, while the red mite has not. The underside of 
a heavily infested leaf is often a mass of 8-legged 
adults, 6-legged nymphs and globular eggs vary- 
ing from white to brown in colour. In warm 
weather an egg may be laid only about fourteen 
days before the nymph hatching from it becomes 
an adult. 

Sulphur dust applied to the foliage, or sulphur 
dust mixed with anything up to an equal amount 
of hydrated lime to counteract possible form- 
ation of sulphuric acid on the leaves, should 
give fairly complete control of the mites. Spray- 
ing with lime sulphur should be equally effective, 
but with more risk of plant injury. 

That completes my list of the major common 
pests of orchids in Queensland, but perhaps a 
few points to note in applying insecticides may 
now ke considered. 

Speaking generally, dusts applied to foliage 
are less harmful to the plants than sprays; but 
in many cases because of the physical nature of 
some dusts they are less effective. The particle 
size must be extremely small for greatest effic- 
iency. Nicotine dusts may be used instead of 
nicotine sprays, sulphur instead of lime sulphur, 
lead arsenate dusts instead of lead arsenate sprays. 

But spraying should not result in foliage in- 
jury if it is not done in direct sunlight. The 
worst offenders are lime sulphur and white spray- 
ing oil, and with shaded plants the minimum 
etective strength of spray, these will probably 
be found quite alright. Naturally, when plants 
are bearing flowers, sprays are used with greater 
caution. 

No discussion on insect control measures 
seems to pass nowadays without mention of that 
spectacular insecticide of the war years, known 
as DDT. It is not a universal protector, but the 
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range of insect species against which it is useful 
is a large one, so I have not mentioned it for 
individual insects in an effort to avoid boring 
repetition. 

I can find no reference to its use on orchids 
for the control of orchid pests, but have no 
doubt that it will prove very useful in the orchid 
house for that purpose. 

DDT acts as a contact insecticide mainly and 
as a repellant in some cases. A surface which has 
been treated acts as a barrier to our small house 
ant, because the ant refuses to walk on the 
treated surface. This and many other insects 
may be paralysed and eventually killed by pro- 
longed contact with the surface. The action 1s 
not a quick one, but the deterrent effect in 
general lasts for a much longer period than for 
most other insecticides, which means that if the 
treatment is going to be effective at all, it will 
be effective on treated surfaces for .weeks of 
months. 

Both dusts and sprays of DDT are available 
on the market in Brisbane. The dusts range in 
strength around 2 per cent.-4 per cent. DDT 
and so far have been found safe to appply to the 
foliage of plants without injury. Sprays are sol 
in two forms. The first is a solution about 4 per 
cent. strength in kerosene, which is the basis 
also of many fly sprays these days. This type 1s 
useful as an almost odourless treatment for 
wooden surfaces, such as walls and floors, or for 
pouring over nests of the small house ants, Lut 
cannot be used on plant foliage. ‘The second 
form is an emulsion containing 20 per cent. 
DDT which is of the consistency of a thick 
cream and is readily miscible with water. The 
20 per cent. emulsion is diluted to 1 part in 100 
or 1 part in 200 of water to give a spray for 
plant foliage. Provided a good even leaf cover 
is obtained, this latter method of using DDT 
is probably the more durable as it will not wash 
off quickly, but it is also more liable to burn 
plant foliage. However, it has been found on 
plants other than orchids that, should the spray 
not be used at a greater strength than .2' per 
cent. (ic. I in 100 of 20 per cent emulsion) 
there is a good chance that it will not burn. 

In strong concentrations, particularly in oil 
or kerosene solutions, DDT is a poison and must 
not be allowed to dry on the skin or taken orally- 
Fortunately, though, it has been found through- 
out the world that skin contamination with 
dusts and sprays at the strengths used for in- 
secticides, have very little harmful effect on the 
body. Of the insects discussed, those against 

(Continued on page 44) 
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on TUESDAY, AUGUST 12th. 


FIRST ORCHID BALL— The Social Event of the Year! 
To be held by the Orchid Society of N.S.W. at the WENTWORTH BALLROOM 
Tickets: Double, 2 Guineas; Single, | Guinea. 


Full particulars from the Social Committee. 
W. ROTHWELL — B. JESSEP — J. BISSET. 








It was worth coming 4,500 miles to see my 
Orchid—says Mr. McDade. 

@ Daily Graphic, of Monday, May 19, 1947, 
reports as follows:—Stepping out of a car in a 
country lane at Southborough, near here, to-day, 
Mr. Clint McDade, 55-year-old big business 
executive from Chattanooga, Tennessee, ended a 
journey .of 4,500 miles from his home—all to 
see an orchid. : 

The orchid is Grace—to be more exact Cym- 
bidium Bodmin Moor variety Grace which, by 
blossoming, has just rewarded seven years of 
devoted nursing by orchid experts here in Mr. 
McDade’s nurseries. It has been named after his 
wife. 

“Where’s Grace?” was the first question Mr. 
McDade asked when he got to the nurseries at 
Sandhurst Park. 

The experts showed him a tall, graceful plant 
with a spike of nine white flowers. 

“Lovely,” exclaimed Mr. McDade. 

Plant Going to America 

I thought it was lovely, too, but I would not 
have travelled 4,500 miles to see it. Nor would 
I have paid the £75 at which it was priced. Mr. 
McDade thought the journey well worth while 
and the price very reasonable. 

“T just had to come when I learned Grace had 
bloomed,” he told me. “I shall take it back with 
Mme to America.” 

Mr. McDade, you see, is crazy about orchids. 

The 20,000 specimens in the Armstrong and 
Brown collection here, for which he paid £17,500 
last year, are merely an addition to the £75,000 
collection of 100,000 plants which he has back 
home in Tennessee. 

Over dinner in the office adjoining the orchid 








houses, Mr. McDade, with an orchid measuring 
six inches in his buttonhole, revealed to me that 
he has abandoned his plan-to move the collection 
by ship to America. 

“T had hundreds of letters from orchid lovers 
all over England asking me not to take the 
collection away,” he said. “It will remain here.” 





A Mountain Sight Worth Seeing 


@ Five years ago Mr. C. R. Deane acquired a 
new home on the lower Blue Mountains and 700 
acres of hills, valleys and creeks with leaf mould 
in abundance. 

Any fears that may have been present in moy- 
ing his valuable collection of orchids from Lane 
Cove have proved groundless, for they are now 
growing profusely at Valley Heights, on north- 
easterly mountain slopes. 

The setting, with bush house type of protec- 
tion, glass houses nestling in the hillside and 
motor tracks running alongside on the different 
levels is an unusual and pleasing sight. The 
large number of cymbidiums now in flower or 
showing flower spikes proves that the location 
and growing methods followed by Mr. Deane are 
producing prolific flowering as well as extensive 
growth. 

Valley Heights is only 45 miles from Sydney 
by good road and a pleasant surprise awaits 
those of our members who can avail themselves 
of Mr. Deane’s invitation, which appears in this 
issue, to view his display of flowers. 


Addendum to List of N.S.W. Awards—12/9/46, J. 
Bisset, Cymb. Carisbrook var. Thelma: The Society’s 
Bronze Medal. (This is in addition to an Award of 
Distinction for outstanding colour). 








You are Invited... 
TO ''GREENACRES'' AT VALLEY HEIGHTS 


A drive of 45 miles and you will see orchids flowering in a mountain 
setting that will surprise and please. 
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Sydney A. Shead’s 
Orchids | 


10,000 PLANTS TO CHOOSE FROM 
NAME AND QUALITY GUARANTEED 
























The following awards won by Mr. Shead indicate the high standard of 
the Cymbidiums on offer: 


Alexanderi Westonbirt x Ilma=Gossoon. 
Won Championship 1945. Anthony Hordern's Spring Show. 
Grand Champion, 1945. Chelsea Show, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Second in Championship 1946. Anthony Hordern's Spring Show. 


Eagle x Vesta=Princess Astrid. 
First Prize, Novice Section, 1945. Anthony Hordern's Spring Show. 
Grand Champion, 1946. Anthony Hordern's Spring Show. 


Best Coloured 3 Cymbidiums, 1946, Mr. John Bisset's Show, included—Memoria 
Alberti, the best Cymbidium flowered in Belgium in 1939; Pink Beauty, recognised as 
one of the best shaped flowers shown this year; Cygnus, rich golden brown. 


Championship Six, 1946. Anthony Hordern's Show. 

Championship Six, 1946. Mr. John Basset's Show. 

Best Two Cymbidiums, 1945. Anthony Hordern's Show. 

Award of Distinction, 1946. Orchid Society of N.S.W. Exhibition. 

Ceres x Lyoth. For outstanding colour. 

Bronze Medallion, 1946. Orchid Society of N.S.W. Exhibition. 

For Most Outstanding Speciment Plant. Princess Elizabeth, with its immense bulbs, 
great size and big flowers, was certainly outstanding amongst exhibits. 


The Championship Six, 1946, included Princess Elizabeth, Golden Swallow and Swallow, 
var. Hebe. 





All orchid lovers are cordially invited to come and inspect this beautiful 
display of choice Cymbidiums regardless of whether they wish to pur- 
chase or not. The orchid houses are open for inspection between 
9 a.m. and 5 p.m. any day except Sundays. 


Night inspections under powerful floodlighting can be arranged. Ring 
MA7924 between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m., Mondays to Fridays. 





61 HOMER ST., UNDERCLIFFE, N.S.W. 
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ORCHIDS 
OF INDIA 


Immediate Shipment, Large Fresh Plants. All 
post free, cash with every order. Fine collec- 
tions of showy Orchids for £1, £2, £3, £4, 
£5 and £10. Cymbidium Giganteum and Grandi- 
florum, £12. Cypripedium in 5 kinds, £17, Den- 
drobiums in 20 kinds, £6, £7/10/-, £9, £10, 
and £13. Vanda Coerulea, 10 to 12 pair leaves, 
£20, Renanthera Imschootiana, £20, each 100. 
If you ‘want really good plants of Indian 
Orchids, Liliums, etc., at a low price. Apply to 


THE HIMALAYAN NURSERY (Regd.) 
PACHEKHANI, GANGTOK, SIKKIM, INDIA 


ORCHIDS 


125,000 Strong Plants ready for shipment. 


12 Coelogynes in 6 sorts, 31/-, 12 different 
Dendrobiums, 35/-, 10 different Cymbidiums, 
35/-, 12 Cypripediums in 6 sorts, 48/-, collec- 
tion of 50 grand fl. orchids most suitable for 
amateurs, £6/10/-. Cash essential. For whole- 


sale rates and Catalogue, write to 


L. B. PRADHAN & SONS 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, INDIA 
(By Appointment to the Sikkim Govt.). 





Notice to Advertisers 


All enquiries as to Advertising space 
should be addressed to the publishers: 


AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW 
SHEPHERD & NEWMAN PTY. LTD. 
YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
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Sree 
A Limited Number only left 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


A Cultural Table 
of 
Orchidaceous Plants 
by J. MURRAY COX 


Illustrated in Colour. 400 pages. 


No book of this description has been produced 
since 1932. It is long overdue. 


The Table is comprehensive, embracing most 
genera and species known in a world-wide range - 
of Orchids. Orchids are described and inform- 
ation given as to origin, natural conditions and 
the most successful method of cultivation. 


There is a complete index which includes the 
correct botanical nomenclature as well as 
synonyms, so that, where Orchids are known by 
their popularly used names, they can be easily 
traced and referred to in the text. In addition, 
there is a useful glossary of botanical terms. 


The Table, in fact, might aply be regarded as an 
encyclopaedia of orchids which should be in 
the library of every Orchid lover. 


Price per copy: 4 guineas, 


Published by 


THE SHEPHERD PRESS 


YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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Change 
of 
Address 
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HODGINS ORCHIDS 


of 


54 PASCOE CRESCENT, ESSENDON (VIC.) 


Wish to notify friends and customers that they have 


moved their establishment to Baden Powell Drive, Mt. 
Eliza, and that their address in future will be 


P.O. Box 108 
FRANKSTON 


Telephone: 
Frankston 796 








BOOKS 


ORCHID CULTURE IN CEYLON. Edited by Soysa, 
1943, coloured plates, etc. This delightful book is of 
interest to Orchid Growers, dealing with hybridization, 
diseases ‘and pests, fragrance, etc. Orchids dealt with 
can be grawn in Victoria and New South Wales, £2/15/- 
VICTORIAN ORCHIDS (Dickens), 2/6, post, 2d. 
THE ORCHIDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
9/-, post. 4d., soft cover edition, 6/-. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
ORCHIDS (Rogers), 1/6, post, 3d. 

Stocks of second-hand works on Orchids, Natural History, 

Early Aust., Art, Collecting, etc. 


Catalogue on application. Also available, special 
list of new Gardening Books . 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 
457¢ BOURKE STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1. 








MALAYAN ORCHIDS & EXOTIC 


For a 2-kilo crate of ten assorted Malayan 

Orchids, including air freight to Sydney—£5. 

Other Orchids ask for price list. Exchange can 
also be considered. 


THE GEM NURSERY 
(Established 1934) 


172, MOULMEIN ROAD, SINGAPORE 
Cable: ''Gemnur"' Phone: 7542 














ORCHID LOVERS 


Ask for our TRADE PRICE LIST OF ORCHIDS, 
BULBS & LILIUMS. Quality goods, Lowest 
price, Good discount. Our best collection offer 
of 50 ORCHIDS for Beginners, £6, including 
packings and postage with Cultural Hints free. 


BHUWANI NURSERY 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, N. INDIA 












Agents for the “Australian Orchid Review” 
in Great Britain 


Messrs. B. F. Stevens & Brown Limited, 
New Ruskin House, 


28-30 Little Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1, 


are carrying stocks of current and back 

numbers of the “Australian Orchid 

Review.” Readers in Great Britain should 

communicate with them regarding their 
supplies. 





BOOKS ON ORCHIDS 


Cacti and other Succulent plants, new 
and used. Also other Botanical books. 


Send for catalog. Payments handled 
locally. 


“‘BOOK-MARK"' 


825 Elyria Drive, Los Angeles, 31, Calif., U.S.A. 







INDIAN ORCHIDS 


COELOGYNE, corymbosa, cristata, ochracea, £10. 
CYMBIDIUMS, eburneum, giganteum, grandiflorum, £10. 
CYPRIPEDIUMS, Faireanum, insigne, venustum, £14. 
DENDROBIUMS, chrysanthem, densiflorum, fimbriatum, 


Formosum, nobile, Pierardie, £8. Rhynostylis retusa, £7. 


VANDAS, coerulea, £16. 


VANDAS, teres, £7 per 100 
each. Cash with orders. 


Price list free on request. 


SUNSHINE WOODLAND NURSERY 
P.O. RHENOCK, SIKKIM. 5 INDIA 
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The Orchid Society of N.S.W. 


Meets every Month: Y.M.C.A., 325 Pitt Street, Sydney 
MONDAY, JUNE 30th MONDAY, JULY 28th MONDAY, AUG. 25th 


Patron: President: Hon. Secretary: 
His Honour W. ROTHWELL B. JESSOP 
tae H. Xe bina Beecroft Rd. 18 Hercules St. 
ooyong, astings Roa 

WARRAWEE, N.S.W. Cheltenham CHATSWOOD, N.S.W. 

Hon, Treasurer: Hon, Asst. Treasurer: Hon. Editor: 

JOHN BISSET W. FAHEY W. WORTH 

48 Wareemba Street, 1 Woolcott Street 4 Ward Street 
ABBOTSFORD, N.S.W. WAVERTON, N.S.W. WILLOUGHBY, N.S.W. 


*Phone WA1124 *Phone XB3795 Phone: JA1533 


The Queensland Orchid Society 


Patron: 
His Excellency, Col. the Rt. HON. SIR LESLIE ORME WILSON, 
P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., D.S.O, 


) 


President: Hon. Secretary: Hon. Treasurer: 
E. J. BEARD T. C. HARVEYSON J: LEWIS 
381 Queen St. G.P.O. Box 2002 X 5 Ware? Wares 


Kelvin Grove 
BRISBANE BRISBANE BRISBANE 


The dates of the next meetings of the Society are as follow:— 
FRIDAY, JUNE 13th FRIDAY, JULY 11th FRIDAY, AUGUST sth 


Meeting Place: Miniature Rifle Range Building, Boundary Street, Brisbane. 
Meetings held on the Second Friday of each month. Visitors are welcome. 


The Victorian Orchid Club 


Meets on the third Monday in each month (January excepted), in the Indepen- 
dent Church Hall, Collins Street, Melbourne, at 8 p.m. Prospective members 
welcome. 


The dates of the next meetings of the Club are as follow: 
MONDAY, JUNE 16th MONDAY, JULY 21st MONDAY, AUG. 18th 


President: Vice-President: Hon. Secretary: 
R. VICK B. R. HODGINS G. E. FLOYD 
32 Northcote Ave., 547 Moreland Road, : 25 Grandview Road 
BALWYN, E.8. ESSENDON, W.5. BRIGHTON, S.5. 
*Phone WF2365 *Phone, X4996 


Hon. Treasurer: A. C. DREDGE, 169 Cochrane Street, Elsternwick, S.4, 


The Orchid Club of South Australia 


Meets on 2nd Monday each month in the Builders and Contractors Bldg., 
17 Waymouth St., Adelaide. Visitors are welcome. 


MONDAY, JUNE 9th MONDAY, JULY 14th MONDAY, AUG. 11th 


Patron: President: Hon Secretary-Treasurer: 
: F. H. De ROSE R. L. SMITH, 
The Premier, Hon. T. PLAYFORD Edwin Terrace 17 Tavistock St., 
Norton’s Summit. CELE MKO ADELAIDE. 


Wholly set up, printed and published in Australia by Shepherd & Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, Sydney 
W. Worth, Hon. Editor. 











Sir Harry Hague Collection 
Purchased 


It is with genuine pride that we announce the purchase of the orchid 
collection of Sir Harry Hague, The Chantry, Elstree, England. Sir 
Harry has always been especially keen on the Cattleya genera, and 
the collection includes many choice varieties originally purchased 
at fancy prices. 


The Cymbidium and Cypripedium sections also contain their share 
of fine things. 


In addition, there are Dendrobiums, Odontoglossums, and many 
other species. 


Our shipping season for 1947 will open about April |. If all goes 
well this winter, we shall be able to offer a greater variety of stock 
than ever before in our history. 
If your name is not already on our mailing list, please write us and 
we shall be happy to include it. 


We shall be glad to recommend you for membershjp in the American Orchid 
Society and the Orchid Society of California. Dues for the American Orchid 
Society are $5.00 annually, and incluse 12 issues of the monthly bulletin, a 
splendid magazine devoted to the orchid cult. Dues for the California Society 
are $4.00 a year, and jnclude 6 issues of their bi-monthly bulletin. We accept 
subscriptions to the “Orchid Review,? an English publication devoted to orchids 
and circulating all over the world. Subscription rates $3.60 annually. Also, the 
“Australian Orchid Review? published quarterly. Subscriptjon rates $1.20 
annually. . 


CS 


CLINT McDADE AND SONS 
RIVERMONT ORCHIDS 


SIGNAL MOUNTAIN TENNESSEE 
(a suburb of Chattanooga) 
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CARRINGION H. DEANE 
Annual Orehid Exhibition 


will be held in the 
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WED., THURS., FRIDAY—SEPTEMBER 24, 25, 26 


Generous Prizes for Competitive Exhibits 


CARRINGTON H. DEANE 
Girrahween Nurseries 
190 WOLLONGONG RD., ARNCLIFFE, SYDNEY cm Phone LX1106 


Saas SB BBB BSE B Oe eK BBS ew Se ee oomoscoecaeacnsk! 


Van 


In Advertising Bean 


“the element of time is one to be reckoned 
with—as it has important underlying effects, 
particularly on the volume of future business. 


Efficient process engraving is an effective 
ally when up against "'time.'' Turning to the 
fine art studios at 89 William Street, you 
are sure of RESULTS not EXCUSES in the 


hour of urgency. 


A free enterprise, not process engraving 
as a sideline, a progressive organisation 
noted for the consistent quality of its 
work—maintained by 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING ART COMPANY PROPRIETARY LIMITED 


8 9 “7 7 (© & UD A i S yh} § 8 yoy Sony ae Dee Ne Ee 


On Time and in Step with Advertising 





NTO at UMRRse Rll? 
NAY LON AL TLURBAINLUS 


e ep ee 
Grand Orehid Exhibition 
in aid of the Rachael Forster Hospital 
by JOHN BISSET 
in MARK FOY'S EMPRESS ROOMS on 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th 
£300 in Prizes and Cups — Admission Free — For full particulars ring 
NI PRIVATE (Evenings) JA8906 
JOHN BISSED (05 'o 


Read “The Charm of Growing Orchids,” by P. A. Gilbert—Price 21/- (post 1/-) 
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CARE YOUR ORCHIDS with PESTOXOL” 


(LIQUID) 
"“PESTOXOL" is specially suited for the treatment of Orchids and has been proven by actual 
tests in the bush-house and green-house. 
"PESTOXOL" destroys Scale, Thrips, Red Spider, Green and Black Fly, Mealy Bug, Caterpillar, 
Blight, etc., and is perfectly safe in use not only on Orchids, but on Ferns and tender green- ' 
house plants. 
10oz. Bottles poles 2/6 each. ~ 4 gallon Jars ......... 16/6 each 
All Orchid Dealers and Seedsmen 


F. H. FAULDING & CO. LTD. scprsan pare svonev 


and Adelaide, Perth, Melbourne, Brisbane, and London (Eng.) 
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The Orchid Industry im England 


PETER McK. BLACK, Slough, England 


@® To give an account of conditions in the 
Orchid growing industry in England at the pre- 
sent time is to give an account of general condi- 
tions under which we live, but applied to one 
small section of the country. In addition to this, 
‘any experiences we recount must of necessity be 
our own, as we have not the presumption to pre- 
tend to any intimate knowledge of other estab- 
lishments. Possibly our. own experiences are 
tyvical, especially of other Orchid nurseries in 
the South of England. ; 

In the first place let it be said that there seems 
to have been a change of the official heart to- 
wards Orchid growers who export, a change of 
heart too long delayed perhaps, but nevertheless 
ver’ welcome. This is revealed in the much easier 
and more expeditious manner in which certain 
commodities necessary to Orchid exporters are 
now obtainable. Our first importation of 
osmunda fibre ,for instance, took from August 
1945 until July 1946 to get into the nursery, 
during which time fifty-seven letters were 
written and an unknown number of telephone 
calls were made. The acquisition of timber for 
packing was also a protracted business of form- 
filling and waiting for replies. The two materials 
cited above were, however, received this year 
more smoothly, our last importation of osmunda 
taking six weeks flat and our packing timber was 
received within three weeks of the first applica- 
tion. We conclude that somebody has realised 
that Orchids are not without value as exports. 


Most sundries are in very short supply or are 
uncbtainable. We cannot, for example, get 
watering cans of the type we used before the 
war, consequently those cans remaining are real 
veterans and water the waterer as much as the 
plants. Roses to fit these cans can be obtained 
but no cans. Tiffany for roller blinds is un- 
obtainable, and consequently there is a mad 
scramble in the spring to spray on white shading. 
This has a habit of temperamentally flaking off 
at the wrong moment, particularly if sprayed on 
during one of our typicaly English spring days 
with rain and sun alternating; a day which brings 
joy to the poet’s heart, but unusually wicked 
words to the nurseryman’s lips. Pots are scarce 
and there is a big time-lag in the supply, we are 
only now getting the right bamboo tor staking, 
things like 1emon oil are simply unheard of, glass, 
putty and paint are an exorbitant price. To order 
a new typewriter means a wait of from six to 


eighteen months, depending on the kind. When 
transportation is considered, there is a wait 0 
about eightten months for a new car, petrol 1s 
still rationed but we get privileges here, tyres are 
obtainable only to holders of “E” coupons which 
are given for cars used for essential purposes 
only. Spare parts are infinitely scarce, and one 
has to scrabble round car dumps for some items, 
picking the bones of ancient bodies already suffi- 
cient skeletal. 

The fuel situation here, sa you well know, is 
particularly acute, but to give the devil his due; 
we are able to carry on quite well with our 
allocation, provided that an exceptional winter 
does not occur to double our consumption. 
Upon reflection, there must be very few indus- 
tries using so little fuel and indeed so little of 
anything but skill, which bring into the country 
so much vital foreign exchange. Therefore, wé 


feel justified in demanding our proper share 0 
fuel. 


The labour angle is serious. With the school- 
leaving age rising and the conscription of youths 
shortly after leaving school we are getting nO 
recruits into the Orchid growing occupation. 
Moreover, the youngsters who have joined us 
upon demobilisation from the forces have been 
unsettled and have lacked interest in what, to 
them, must seem a very slow business indeed. 
The routine of watering, damping-down, potting, 
stoking fires and all the various necessary duties 
of an Orchid nursery ill-compares with the ex- 
citement and companionship of life in the forces, 
with everything “laid on” and no necessity to do 
much thinking. We often wish that we could 
have some of the very keen Australians and 
Americans who visited the nursery during the 
war years, and who amazed and delighted my 
father with their enthusiasm and with their real 
knowledge of Orchids. 

With regard to the most important thing, the 
stock, there is no doubt that the war years have 
taken their toll. Two old men, one an invalid, 
left to run the nursery, “‘asisted” by inefficient, 
because uninterested, labour, which was thought 
to be good enough for Orchid growing, were not 
enough to keep the stock progressive, and it was 
pathetic to see seedlings which should have been 
fine healthy plants still cramped in small pots. 
Even after scrapping ten thousand odontoglos- 
soms to make room for cattleyas the staff was 
insufficient to cope, and neglect was the result. 


° 
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All during the war years the best of the stock 
was being exported to the U.S.A., as and when it 

ecame mature enough, or healthy enough. Not 
only the trade collections but the big private 
collections all over the country were combed 
through and through for divisions of the choicest 
plants, and prices for the best plants rocketed. 
Nurserymen bought back their own stock for 
double the price given for it in order to complete 
consignments for export. It will easily be seen 
why the price of the best Orchids doubled, and 
in some cases, trebled. Originally brought about 
by scarcity of stock and competing demand, this 
is now being enhanced by, or rather aggravated 
b high wages, high cost of fuel of inferior 
quality, greatly increased cost of sundries, and of 
course above and beyond all, the high cost of 
direct and indirect taxation. In addition to the 
above factors, one very important fact should be 
remembered, and that is the completely phenom- 
enal demand for cut Orchid flowers in England 
to-day. These have increased in price eight and 
occasionally ten times the pre-war figure, and 
happy those nurseries with large stocks of quite 
ordinary class plants. 


Orchids of high quality and great variety at 
a low price are unhappily things of the past, but 
Australian Orchidists can glean a grain of com- 
fort from the reflection that in the years prior 
to the embargo on imports into Australia, thous- 
ands of fine plants were sent from England to 
Australia at a lower price than to anywhere else 
in the world, at least that was our policy, be- 
cause, for one thing, your exchange puts you at 
a disadvantage. From what we hear, this fine 
stock has not been neglected, and we should 
especially enjoy seeing some of your shows. We 
also wish that we still had some of the stock we 
sent out so freely, although we are no believers 
in the theory of eating your cake and still hay- 
ing it. 

All the foregoing makes rather dull and 
gloomy reading, but, although Englsih Orchid 
growing has taken a knock, there is still a lot of 
life anda great deal of anticipation for the future 
left. We are often asked whether there is any- 
thing left worth while in England after the 
great drain on our best stock during the war 
years. The answer is that Orchids have been 
grown in England for a long time, that the 
Orchids exported during the war were not grown 
to be kept in nurseries and admired for ever, but 
Were raised in the hope of selling them, and that 
Orchid establishments keep up their stock by a 
succession of new crosses. And so, all the best 
plants were not exported, the plants that. were 
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came to the destiny for which they were origin- 
ally intended a little sooner than of old and 
when the present recent sowings of seed reach 
flowering age we think the answer will be that 
England is not quite such a back number in 
Orchid growing as at first sight may to some 
appear. This is, of course, looking into the 
future, to 1950 and on, but even the present is 
not without its bright features, and it is amaz- 
ing how Orchid plants will recover from ill- 
treatment upon being given a little care and 
attention. A blessing in disguise was the very 
bad condition of some of the really choice stock, 
for this was not exported through ill-health, and 
the result is that plants have remained in Eng- 
land, and are now fine and healthy, which would 
in the ordinary course of events have been ex- 
ported long ago. 

There is an insistent demand for English 
Orchids, for the old and proved varieties as well 
as for the newer and more highly evolved 
hybrids. Long may it continue, embarrassing 
though it is at the moment to our particular 
nursery. We wish that some wizard could, with 
a touch of his wand, increase tenfold the number 
of plants here, so that we could cope with the 
demand for them, but only Nature can do this 
and in her own time, asisted by not the wizard’s 
wand, but the plodding potting stick of the 
grower. 


Thank you 


@ Since taking over the office of Hon. Editor 
it has been my pleasant experience to meet with | 
many kindnesses from appreciative readers. 

Publishers have presented me with their 
books. 

Proud growers haye sent along a little plant 
or bulb. 

Friendly letters are received almost weekly 
and samples of Orchid flowers sometimes arrive 
at my home. 

All these kindly little acts compensate for an 
exacting though voluntary task. 

An endeavour is made to reply to as many as 
possible, but correspondence is difficult to keep 
up in a spare time job. 

The success of the Australian Orchid Review 
depends on its readers sending articles, letters, 
experiences and pictures of unusual and first- 
class flowers. 

Will contributors of articles to the Review, 
and those who have expressed appreciation and 
good wishes please accept this general acknowl- 
edgement and my sincere thanks. ees 


W. WORTH, Hon. Editor. 
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Victorian Cultural Notes 
September, October, November 
R. BRUCE HOGG, Brunswick, Vic. 


@ We again reach the most important season 
of the year, and during these months, if we are 
going to keep our Orchids thriving, there will 
be much work to be done, but simultaneously, 
in the early part of the period, we will have the 
pleasure of our flowers which will be some com- 
pensation for the work. However, it is my ex- 
perience that all Orchid growers are eager for 
work, and it is a source of pleasure to them when 
potting time comes and they can allow their 
zest full reign. 


At the beginning of this period most of your 
Cvoripediums will have finished flowering and 
will be ready to ‘be divided or potted, should that 
be necessary. Each plant should be carefully 
examined, and it should be borne in mind that 
Cypripediums do not appreciate having their root 
system disturbed. If the pot is obviously too 
small for it, pot on into a larger pot, disturbing 
the root system as little as possible. The potting 
mixture which I would recommend would be a 
well drained one, comprising tan bark, teased red 
fibre and turfy loam, in equal proportions, to 
which would be added a little charcoal and coarse 
sand. Always cover the crock in the pot with 
some material such as spaghnum moss to stop the 
soil from washing amongst the crocks and block- 
ing the drainage. 


With plants which require division, a careful 
examination should be made of the plant to 
determine the appropriate point of division. This 
division should be made with as little disturbance 
as possiblé of the root system of each section of 
it, and the plants potted as expressed above. 


Cvoripediums are shade-loving plants, and 
from September onwards there will be consider- 
able strength coming back into the sun, and for 
that reason it would be wise to give them a little 
added shade in the form of a strip of hessian 
tacked on to the inside of the house, just cover- 
ing that section of the bench on which they are 
kept. 

After potting they like to be kept snug and 
warm, and they should not be potted during 
really cold inclement weather. September should 
be safe in Melbourne, but in colder parts of Vic- 
toria and Tasmania it would be much better to 
wait until October. 


Your Cymbidiums, other than the early ones, 


should be in full bloom. As flowering finishes, 
they should all be carefully looked over to deter- 
mine those which need division, those which need 
potting on and those which are safe in their 
existing pot for another season. 


With those which are left in the existing pot 
I would recommend that as much of the top 
soil of the pot as can be scraped away without 
seriously disturbing the roots should be removed 
and replaced with a topping mixture which con- 
tains a considerable quantity of old cow manure 
and coarse bone meal. Mix this with a little soil 
and then cover it with a little fibre and moss to 
st-~ it from being washed out with the hose. 
The manure in such top dressing will help to 
replenish any exhaustion which has taken place 
in the soil during the preceding year. 

The plants to be divided should, as in the case 
of Slippers, be carefully examined and broken 
into suitable divisions. Any dry back bulbs 
attached to such division should be removed and 
propagated in a hot box. It will pay to take great 
care in dividing these plants, and you should 
endeavour to save as much of the old rrot system 
as possible, preferably with some of the roots 
still embedded in some of the old soil, for the 
roots thus saved embedded in the old soil will 
succour the plant while it is recovering the shock 
of division. However, I do not like the extensive 
doubling back of roots, and I would be inclined 
to trim very long roots which are exposed back 
to four or five inches in length. Hold the plant 


.in the pot in its correct position with one hand 


and carefully work your potting mixture 
amongst the roots and all around until the plant 
is firmly embedded. Try above all thing to 
avoid, in filling the pot with soil, bunching the 
whole of the roots in the middle of the pot, for 
if such is done they will all surely die. Pot 
firmly, but not unduly tightly; a good guide to 
correct potting would be to pot as firmly as you 
can with the fingers without having to ram 
with a stick. If you feel disposed, your plants 
will be all the better to be topped off with a 
mixture of fibre and moss. A general mixture 
made up of old tan bark, leaf mould and fibrous 
loam in equal quantities, to which add teased 
red todea as thought desirable, a little coarse sand 
and broken charcoal and the requisite quantity 
of very old cow or fowl manure and a little 
coarse bone dust. 
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With my Cymbidiums this year I am also 
going to add to a mixture similar to that above 
about 5 per cent. of good mountain loam. I 
rather feel that with Cymbidiums we have erred 
somewhat on the side of too much drainage, and 
that the plants will benefit by the moisture hold- 
Ing capacity of a certain amount of mountain 
oam in the soil. 

‘Those pots where the root system has been 
Seriously disturbed will benefit greatly if you 
can give them about a month of bottom heat 
after potting. Also, after potting, it is beneficial 
to crowd the plants together and keep them 
warm and slightly shaded, and after the initial 
Watering to give them only sufficient water to 
keep the soil slightly moist. 

Cattleyas and Dendrobiums. These will now 

starting to make their new growth, and I do 
hope that they have both been kept dry during 
the winter. If they have, you will be surprised 
at the strength of the new growth, for it will be 
supported by a root system which has not been 
damaged by wet cold. 

Perhaps a few of your Cattleyas could be 
potted during this period, possibly many towards 
the end of it, but for the beginner, a simple 
golden rule is to pot Cattleyas when the first 
Sign of new roots show on the base of the old 
growth. I would suggest potting them in pure 
black todea fibre, or preferably osmunda, if 
obtainable, to which has been added a few dry 
oak leaves. Both Cattleyas and Dendrobiums 
should be potted very firmly. 

The bulk of your Dendrobiums should be in 
full bloom, and a Dendrobium differs to a Cat- 
tleva in that it will continue to thrive when the 
soil in the pot has broken down, and, in conse- 
quence, it requires potting much less frequently 
than the Cattleyas. 

Since spring is the period of rapid growth 
with all plant life, the various other Orchids 
which you have in your glass house should be 
treated in a similar manner to those mentioned 
in the foregoing, the soil loving Orchids being 
Planted in a mixture similar to the Cymbidium 


Mixture and the Epiphytes in a mixture similar 


to the Cattleya, but with a little spaghum moss 

added. If they are showing signs of vigorous 

Srowth, the appropriate potting time should 
ave arrived. 

As the later months of this period come along, 
Shading should be watched more carefully, in- 
Creased water given and reduced heat, but I do 
tecommend the retention of applied heat with 
Orchids grown under glass for at least a month 
after repotting has been completed. 


. 
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Cultural Notes 
for Queensland 


L. C. HOME, Buranda, @?’ld. 


® October.—Your plants should now be 
getting into full growth. Repot in all cases 
where the compost is soggy or sour. A spraying 
of the leaves or plants on hot, dry nights will 
help. Liquid manuring of plants in full growth 
or forming flower scapes will help produce 
stronger growths and better blooms. Pests are 
on the prowl again—keep a watch for Orchid 
beetles, they will be looking for foliage and 
flowers to destroy, while slugs, cockroaches and 
grasshoppers will be starting their deadly work. 
Set baits and traps and submerge the pots occas- 
ionally. Cleanliness will. help to prevent. the 
attacks of scale and red spider. 


November.—We are now approaching the 
peak period of the annual growth cycle and 
with the summer heat beginning to make itself 
felt, copious watering is now necessary, par- 
ticularly on hot dry days. Weekly applications 
of weak liquid manure will help to make strong 
healthy plants. Attention to lighting is desir- 
able as your plants will be receiving the maxi- 
mum period of light, and care should be taken 
to avoid sunburn through glass. Slugs and 
Orchid beetles are plentiful, while scale and 
aphids are busy—so spray your plants period- 
ically. 

December.—This is the period of maximum 
growth for most Orchids, and therefore the 
plants’ chief needs are copious watering, ample 
nourishment, and much sunlight. The water 
carries the plant food, in solution, to the roots 
of the plant and the sunlight provides the energy 
to the leaves, which convert the plant foods 
into growth tissues. While the weather is hot 
and dry watering in the early morning, again at 
noon, and after nightfall is not too much, pro- 
vided the compost is firm and sweet. Weak 
liquid manure and other nutrients can be given 
to all growing plants. Keep a sharp watch for 
pests and spray as frequently as necessary to 
keep them in check, 


@ Prepare for your retirement beforehand; be 
ready with some less strenuous work or hobby 
to occupy your time. Don’t retire from all ac- 
tivity. A sudden lapse into idleness, however 
desirable it may appear, will soon bore or kill 
you. . 
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Orchids from Seed 


A paper read before members of the Orchid Society of N.S.W. 
A R. PERSSON, Mosman, N.S.W. 


' @ This talk on the problems of raising Orchids 
from seed has been simplified for my by the very 
complete and lucid paper read by Messrs. Porter 
and Cambourne before this Society, a reprint of 
which appears in the March, 1944, issue of the 
‘Australian Orchid Review.” J shall, therefore, 
refrain from wearying you by a repetition of the 
early history of the raising of Orchid seedlings 
and also some fundamental facts since nothing I 
could say would be clearer or more to the point 
than the way it was dealt with by these exper- 
ienced growers. 

I shall confine myself to the practical task of 
planting the seed in flasks and the subsequent 
transfer from the flask to the compost in 4 inch 
community pots As an aid I have prepared a 
few slides which may help to illustrate some of 
the more important points. 

Let me state from the outset that all the pre- 
cautions that have to be taken originate from 
the need to prevent the development of mould. 
Any slackening in the vigilance will result in 
moulds of one kind or another making an ap- 
pearance. Moulds will make short work of 
germinating seed, in fact, even fairly large seedl- 
ings will be smothered by a thick leathery coat 
of mould. 

Good fortune came my way when I had the 
advantage of being tutored in the mysteries of 
the nature of moulds by Mr. M. W. Robertson. 
He insisted upon proper care being taken and no 
half-measures were tolerated. 

The whole business of raising seedlings is 
really quite simple, provided moulds and bac- 
teria can be kept out of the flasks. There is 
little else to worry about. To this end it would 
help if we could develop respect for the ever- 
presentness of mould germs. They float about 
in the air at all times everywhere. They are 
present on all surfaces in all mediums unless 
sterilised. 

It has been my aim to arrange the task of 
planting the seed in such a manner that it can 
be performed by one person single-handed. The 
study of the various methods recommended in 
the literature on the subject showed the need 
for the mobilising of several hands and the work 
had to be co-ordinated to ensure quick execution 
to prevent delay that might permit entry of 
mould. germs to the flasks, : 

Since the work can usually best be done in 


the kitchen with access to the gas stove, it is 4 
gocd plan to have Mum’s beneficial approval 
from the start. An asbestos mat over the gas 
flame protects the 5 litre flask, which will boil 
nutrient solution developed by Dr. Knudson of 
Cornell University. It is rather remarkable that 
this solution, developed back in 1922, was not 
substantially improved until 1946 when he an- 
nounced a slight modification by substituting 
Ferrous sulphate for Ferric phosphate and adding 
a small quantity Maganese sulphate. Thus his 


original formula lasted no less than 24 years. 


I have taken liberty to use an illustration from 
the “American Orchid Bulletin” for the pre- 
paration of a slide showing the shape and relative 
sizes of Cypripedium, Cattleya and Cymbidium 
seeds. You will observe that the “‘seed’’ proper 
is that small body shown in or near the centre 
of the picture. The net-like structure is mere 
empty enteguments or husks designed to aid in 
distribution of the seed by the winds. These 
enteguments will entrap air and mould. germs, 
hence the need to take care to shake vigorously 
the tube containing the seed and solution of 
bleaching powder which has been found neces- 
sary to sterilise the surface of the seed prior to 
planting. Reeds 

The nutrient solution is prepared by bringing 
to boiling point the following ingredients accord- 
ing to Dr. Knudson’s October, 1946, “Formula 
C”: Calcium nitrate, 1 gram; Monobasic Potas- 
sium Phosphate, .25 gram; Magnesium Sulphate, 
.25 gram; Ammonium Sulphate, .25 gram; Fer- 
rous Sulphate, .025 gram; Manganese Sulphate, 
-0075 gram; Agar, 12-15 grams; Sugar, 20 
gram; Water, distilled, 1000c.c.; Hydrochloric 
acid to adjust pH value to 4.8-5. : 

It is important that the solution be tested to 
ascertain its degree of acidity of “pH value” 4.8 
to 5 is considered correct. The actual quantity 
of hydrochloric acid to be added can only be 
ascertained by test, since various types of Agar 
will produce solutions with different pH value. 
I have found the ‘“Loyibond Comparator” (made 
in England) a very simple and efficient and ac- 
curate instrument for testing the pH value of 
the solution. It is exceedingly useful to test the 
compost and garden soil generally. It is obtain- 
able from any of the larger importers of chem- 
icals and scientific apparatus, 

The solution is then divided equally between, 
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Say, six 500 c.c. Erlenmeyer flasks (Johnny 
Walker whisky flasks have been found very ser- 
Viceable by a noted South American hybridist). 
Depth of solution in each flask would be about 
linch, The flask may be stoppered with a plug 
made from firmly rolled cotton. The flasks are 
then sterilised either in an autoclave at 15 Ib. 
Steam pressure for 30 minutes or in an ordinary 
Fowler’s fruit preserving outfit at boiling tem- 
Perature for an hour with lid closed. This steril- 
\sing should preferably take place 24-48 hours 
after the making of the solution. During this 
Period some mould spores that have survived the 
first boiling will have developed sufficiently to 
be killed in the second boiling. These flasks and 
Contents may now be considered sterile. Next 
Step is to place the seed upon the surface of the 
agar evenly and without admitting mould spores 
into the flasks. 

_ The spreading of the seed over the surface is 
aided by a small quantity of water which gathers 
On the surface of the agar. As referred to earlier 
the seed itself must be sterilised by being shaken 
Vigorously for 15 minutes in a test tube with a 
Solution of 140 c.c. water and 10 gr, ordinary 
chlorinated lime (bleaching powder). As this 
Powder deteriorates rather rapidly guard against 
Staleness. This solution should be filtered 
through filter paper. 

There have been several methods devised to 
Permit of removing the plug to place the seed 
on the agar with minimum risk of also admitting 
entry of mould germs. This operation may be 
done safely by placing the flask sloping at an 
angle of 45 deg. (Fig 1) (see page 72). Place a 

unsen gas burner under the mouth of the flask. 
Grip the cotton stopper with a large paper clip 
and remove from flask. (Fig 2). At the same 
time allow the bunsen burner to set the cotton 
plug alight. Place the clip and burning plug on 
an asbestos mat. Remove seed from test tube by 
Means of a small loop (Fig. 3) made from 
Platinum wire (previously sterilised by passing 
the wire through the flame) and deposit the seed 
In the small pool of water on the agar. Replace 
the smouldering cotton stopper quickly (Fig. 4). 

By placing the bunsen burner under the 
Mouth of the slanting flask any entry of live 
Mould spores is prevented fairly effectively by 
the large volume of hot air passing the opening 
to the flask. No live spores could fall on the 
Cotton plugs while on fire. 

As soon as practicable the stoppers should be 
Covered with greaseproof paper which may be 
Covered over with molten wax to prevent ex- 
Cessive evaporation of water. It would appear 
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that there is no need to arrange for admission of 
air through the cotton stoppers since the young 
plants seem to thrive very well even where the 
mouth of the flask has been closed airtightly by 
wax or even with rubber stopper. 

Cymbidium and Cattleya seedlings should 
develop, if kept uniformly at a temperature of 
70 deg. to a size where leaf and root develop- 
ment calls for removal from the flasks within 
6-8 months of planting the seed (Fig. 5). 

The young Cmybidium seedlings may be 
planted in 4in. pots, say 20 plants per pot. The 
compost I use is the same as for old plants ex- 
cept it has been passed through a sieve with gin. 
mesh to remove the largest pieces, the presence 
of which would make the planting of young 
plants rather difficult. Let me emphasise here 
that, in my opinion, it is essential here in Sydney 
to provide the young seedlings (including Cym- 
bidiums) whilst fresh from the flask with glass 
house protection and condition, Only a glass 
house will give adequate protection from dry 
winds and can maintain that degree of humidity 
which is essential to encourage rapid growth. I 
cannot do better than suggest that the atmos- 
pheric condition must be such that Spaghnum 
moss will thrive. If you can grow spaghnum 
successfully, then you have every reason to be- 
lieve that you can grow young seedlings from 
the flask. I am at present trying out young 
seedlings in a mixture of 10 per cent. leaf mould, 
10 per cent. charcoal, 10 per cent. crocks, 70 per 
cent. tan bark. In this case anything that passes 
through Jin. sieve is discarded. I mean to rely 
on feeding the plants with nutrient solution 
along the line of haydite or gravel culture. Pros- 
pects, so far, look good (Fig. 6). 

Fig. 7 shows Cymbidiums 12 months after 
removal from the agar flasks. Progress differs 
widely between individual seedlings originating 
from the same pod and having been treated 
under identical conditions, The reason for these 
differences may some day form the basis for 
scientific investigation. Fig. 8 illustrates excep- 
tional growth of some Cymbidium plants only 
11 months out of the seed flask. 

The Americans have made some considerable 
experimentations to improve the technique and 
come very interesting facts are published. Thus 
Mr. F. R. Meyer; of Instituto Biologico, Rua 
Rodrigues 145, Sao Paulo, Brazil, in. the ‘““Ameri- 
can Orchid Bulletin,” May 1946, reports ecceler- 
ated germination and growth by the addition to 
the agar solution of .002 grams Thiamin (vita- 
min Bl) per 1,000 c.c. 

An astounding claim was made by the same 
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author in the August, 1945, issue of the ““Ameri- 
can Orchid Bulletin” where he describes excel- 
lent results by preparing a solution from 500 
c.c, tomato juice, 500 c.c. distilled water and 15 
gra. agar. The advantages in the use of this 
formula are apparent. No troublesome weighing 
of chemicals, no bother with pH. He found 
that tomato juice contains naturally all the in- 
gtedients in Dr. Knudson’s formula B plus vita- 
min Bl, provided the fruit has been allowed to 
ripen on the vine. My own experiments along 
these lines were not quite so happy, but I should 
admit that my trials cannot be regarded as con- 
clusive as yet. 

I am thoroughly satisfied that seedling can be 
raised in Australia with relative ease and at very 
much lessened cost compared with countries 
such as England or U.S.A. where winter con- 
ditions compel large expenditure in suitable 
glass houses and the daily attendance costs are 
high. 

.The young seedlings should be kept moist at 
the roots and if the house is heated to keep the 
right temperature at a minimum of 60 deg. F. 





they should be sprayed overhead once or twice 
daily. Humid air conditions will keep down one 
of the worst enemies of seedlings, viz., the thrip, 
and ensure continuous growth. 


Foot Note: A more recent development has 
taken place by the publication in the English 
Orchid Review, Jan.-Feb., 1947, of promising 
experiments carried out by Mr. K. L. McAlpine, 
Toronto, Canada. The use of hydrogen peroxide 
is relied on to ensure sterilisation of the agaf 
medium as well as the flask and seed. To 1000 
c.c. solution is added 1 c.c. 30 per cent. hydro- 
gen peroxide after cooling but before the vis- 
cosity becomes too high. Hydrogen peroxide is 
a potent germicide, but its strength would dis- 
sipate if heated. Seed is scattered over the sur- 
face and the flask closed tightly. 


@ An Orchid Society has been formed in Towns- 
ville, North Queensland. Readers of the A.O.R. 
will be pleased to learn of the progress of the 
Society from time to time and of the cultural 
methods of our new friends, ; 





Don’t miss it!’ 


THOUSANDS OF BLOOMS ON VIEW AT THE 


ORCHID SHOW 


MELBOURNE TOWN HALL 


TUESDAY, 16th SEPTEMBER, 1947 
WEDNESDAY, 17th SEPTEMBER, 1947 
THURSDAY, 18th SEPTEMBER, 1947 





from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
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(Our Winter Show (Slipper Day) 1947¢ 


RICHARD DART, Waverley, N.S.W. . Z 


@® The first Thursday in July has been dedi- 
cated to the “Slippers” of Sydney—this is Cypri- 
pedium Day—so draw nigh all ye cultivators 
of orchidaceous plants and hear what we Cypri- 
pediums have to say. 

This is the voice of Cypripedium Slipper, No. 
1 speaking—we hear a lot that you Orchid 
growers say, and when you least think of it, we 
are listening; and this is what we hear—that 
some of you think that early Cymbidiums are 
encroaching on the space set aside for Our Day. 
Please don’t forget that it is Our Day but we 
don’t think they are encroaching. They are our 
friends. They set us off. Just think of three 
beautiful Cymbidiums with long arching spikes, 
and a group of us in front on inverted pots. 
What a lovely background for us! Do they look 
at the Cymbids? Not on your life, it’s us, the 
slippers they take note of; especially the ladies, 

ey are our real friends; and what about the 
genial Lew; we love him and he loves us; he 
keeps a whole battalion of us. What about the 
bronze medals, silver medals and gold medals 
which we win for him and the A.M.’s and 
H.C.’s that we are the means of him getting. 
Our oldest friend, of course ,is the charming 
Walter. Don’t tell anybody if we let you into a 
secret; he’s been neglecting us a little bit lately, 
he has had too much to do; but he’s planning 
great things for us in the future. 

And now—‘let us to the task.” This year’s 
Winter (Cypripedium) Show was in the writer’s 
estimation by far the best in every way that we 
have had; more and better plants and more and 
happier people. Had there been another fifty 
People, it would have been uncomfortable; so 
let us get busy at once and decide now what we 
are going to do next year. We must have a 
larger hall and better lighting. Now is the time 
to attend to these things. The friendliness of 
this meeting was marvellous: everyone seemed 
to be bubbling over with it. 

Fairly early in the afternoon while the setting 
up was still going on I perceived a young lady 
wandering around, so I decided to investigate— 
she might be a beginner, and we like to know 
what beginners think of our efforts. When asked 
if she had any Orchids, her face lit up and with 
4 beautiful smile, she answered, “Yes I have a 
‘Lowianum’ in spike.” .Momentarily I was back 
in my early days, ten years ago (how proud I 
was of my Lowi). I asked her if she would 


have a look around and then tell me what Cypri- 
pedium appealed to her most and what Cym- 
bidium. In twenty minutes she was back again. 
In Cypripediums her first choice went to Mr. 
Fahey’s ‘“‘Maudiae var. Bankhouse,”’ and second 
choice went to his Grand Monarch: and third 
choice to Mr. Carter’s “Floralies Kay Kay.” In 
Cymbidiums her first choice was Mr. Hamilton’s 
“Emperor var. Tananda,” and secondly she liked 
Mr. Beve’s “Cyra.” In further conversation with 


the young lady I found out that she was Dr. 


Dorothy Rutherford and that she and her hus- 
band had a*few of the species. She much ap- 
preciated the friendliness of everyone and 
thought that love of flowers and gardening was 
one of the foundations of good citizenship. It is 
only fair to Mr. Sasso to say that when making 
her selections he had not completed the arrange- 
ment of his exhibit and when later we visited it 
in company (stepping over numerous plants on 
the floor, without a murmer from Lew) she was 
inclined to waver in her selection, and change, 
but eventually decided she “had better leave it 
as it was.” Now to the display: the chief point 
of interest was Mr. Sasso’s exhibit and everyone 
was delighted that he was awarded the Society’s 
“Silver Medal.” The artistry of the arrangement 
and the quality of the plants and flowers was 
really first-class, as was the culture. Among 
plants that stood out were:— 


Cyp. Mursley: dorsal large, well shaped, col- 


our green overlaid with white, large brown spots. 


Cyp. Bonita var. Laelia A. M.: well rounded 
flower, good shape, broad brown reddish petals. 

Cyp. Floralies: dark brownish purple, splendid 
shape: my favourite among the darker shades 

Cyp. Radina: a lovely dorsel, white shaded 
orange. : 

Cyp. Giacomo var. Our Prince: white and 
green combination. A beautiful flower. 

Other good ones were Christopher x Elise, 
Olivette, Gold Star var. Verlie H. C., Ayot St. 
Peter H.C., as well as many others of excellent 
quality. 

Vanda Tricolour, Vanda Amesiana, Lycaste- 
Skinneri, Eria Paniculata, Cat. Trianae B.L., 
Mrs. Guthrix, Den. Macrophyllum, Zygo., Mac- 
kayi, Cym. Enchantress, Cym. Delialam, Cym. 
Verulum and others that I missed interspersed 
with numerous foliage plants, ferns, etc. ““A 
wonderful’ display,” “‘a. delight to look: at,” 
“charming,” “he deserves great credit,” ‘I don’t 
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know how he did it” ;these were only some of 
the remarks that I heard passed. Well done, Lew! 


Now next comes Walter: we always expect 
something good for Wally Fahey. He has been 
the background of our Slipper Show for many 
years and of course on this occasion he didn’t 
let us down—although working under diffi- 
culties, he made a very creditable display of 
Cvpripediums. Outstanding, I thought, were 
Grand Monarch, Maudiae, var. Bankhouse, Dun- 
trim, Festivity x Wargrave, Bromilowianum, 
J. M. Black x Atlantis, Doris Stantion.” The 
latter, although not nearly out, showed signs of 
promise. Alma Gavert var. Mrs. Mertens: these 
appealed to me most; other grand varieties were 
Juda var. Westonbirt, Phantasy, John Henry x 
Atlantis, Draco, Robin Hood, Emtberton, At- 
lantis var. Red Admiral, Memphis, Wendover, 
Atlantis x Meigle, Warrior var. Green, Cappa 
Magna, Cannon. Competition is good for every- 
one and I am sure these two enjoy it, but look 
out boys for there are others on your track. Just 
here I ran into Mr. Wales and in spite of the col- 
lision he was looking very happy; asked what 
was making him so contented, he said, “the 
whole thing is very fine.” Eventually I per: 
suaded him to let me have some of the things 
he most fancied. Here they are— 

~ Cymbidiwms: Mr. Beggs’ Charm var. Eleg- 
ance, Mr. Hildebrandts’ Grand Monarch var. 
Exquisite, Mr. Birdsalls’ General Montgomery. 

Cypripediums: Mr. Fahey’s Duntrim, Mr. 
Sasso’s Radina, Bonita, and J. Raey, Mr. Brier- 
ley’s Eventide. 


Cattleyas: Mr. Richard’s Alexia, Mr. Pers- 


son’s L. C. Osahawa. 


Dendrobiums: Mr. Sasso’s Macrophyllum, 
‘Now we will make another start, from the 
door this time. . 


Mr. W. Worths’ Cyps. Zanzibar and Leeanum 
var. Greaterix; Cym. Lucastes var Citronelle, a 
very fine green variety from Melbourne. 


Mr. Hamiltons Cymbidiums Athens, Lucy, 
Magog, Charm var. Elegance (beautiful as usual, 
perhaps no early one more so): Emperor var. 
Tanandra a truly lovely cymbid., comparable 
with “Charm” as an early one. 

Miss D, Sykes: Cymbid, Magog. 

Mr. Fred White: Cym. Doris, Cat. Lodegessii 
a Most attractive variety with twelve spikes of 
flowers, a lovely pink colour, a distinctive var- 
iety. 

Mrs. Grace Mitchell: Lucy (Cruickshank), a 
very nice. flushed pink variety, and Acis var. 
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Waverley, a large pink variety with beautiful 
labellum. 

Mr. R. Dart: Cym. Constance and Charmion, 
a nice yellow. 

Mr. F. G. Spurway: Ten Cyps.—Wellesley, 
Cappa Magna, Gerda, Baldur var. Holford, Cery], 
Dixon-Hopper, Hessle, Leander, Hungenden—a 
very creditable display. 

Mr. Porter: Vanda Coerulea, a nice blue. 

Mr. Rothwell: Cymbids. Mem, P. W. Jann- 
son, Auriga, Erin and Paulette. The latter was 
Most attractive, a soft greeny pink. 

Mr. A. Birdsall: Cym. Cygnus, Magog, Schle- 
gelii, var. Old Quarry, a nice bright lip and 
General Montgomery a very large flower. 

Mr. Reg. Richards: Cyps. Dreadnought, an 
old variety Lady Emily, Stornaway, Donald 
Ayres, Hillsden, Maudiae Magnificum, Phan- 
tasy, Saraband, var. Radiance, Parina, John 
Henry x Atlantis; the best of these Donald 
Ayres, still fit to hold his head up in any com- 
pany: Cattleya Alesia, Cym. Eva, Laelia Anceps 
a lovely colour. 

Mr. Persson: L. C. Oshawa a large flower, very 
broad petals, a deep pink mauve flower, with 
darker labellum. Cyp. Matchless a huge flower 
(the biggest I have seen), good shape. I think 
it was given an award by the Judging Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MacDonald: Cyms. Janine a pink, nice 
flower, Ludlow Castle rose-pink, Lucastes var. 
Citronelle a nice green. 

Mr. Hildebrandt: Cyms, Verulam yar. Ori- 
flame, Magog nice pink, Charm cream variety; 
Princess Julianna two long spikes, soft pink, 
Louis Sander x Doris a brown green very much 
spotted, quite interesting. Grand Monarch var. 
Exquisite large green, broad sepals and petals 
cream labellum heavily spotted. Cat, Ruby. 

Dr. Stainer: Cym. Emperor, a large mauve 
pink, spotted variety, comparable with Mr. 
Hamilton’s Emperor but not so many flowers. 

Mr. C. Cambourns A nice cyp. Cappa Magna, 
Cym. Corinth, Coninbyanum and Wylan a com- 
paratively new cross 1942—Astra x Joy Sander; 
a very attractive flower. Colour hard to define, 
perhaps a soft greeny bronze, good shape. I 


_ would like to see it in daylight. Den. Bigibbum 


a most attractive Ausrtalian Dendrobium, very 
deep wine shade, it received an Award of Dis- 
tinction for colour. 

Mr. W. Palmer: Our friend “Bill” always has _ 
an attractive display: no more enthusiastic Cyp- 
grower than he. Sixteen plants as follows: Clip- 
per, Mildred Hunter, Grace Darling, var. Prin- 
cess a nice green-yellow, Gold Mohur, x Dixon 
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Thorpe, Lavendon, Bonita, David Clarke, Went- 
gen, Sunspot, Commodore, Carcroft, Lotus, 
Cavalair a recent arrival, not acclimatised yet, 
but promising. Enchantress (Maudiae type), 
Cappa Magna var. Victoria, Auchendrane x Lee- 
anum, Selenipedium Sedenii, Den. Phalaenopsis, 
L. C. Christina Warwick. 


Mr. L. H. Newman: Cym. Parrakeet nice 
pink, Magog type, Cyp. Woodburn, Zygopet- 
alum Mackayii, Cym. Magog var. Princess, with 
a larger spike this would be a truly regal cym., 
big pink flower. I thought it, the two Em- 
perors and Charm-Elegance, the four best Cym- 
bids. in the Show. 


Mr, T. Burns: Cym. Magog a lovely deep 
Mauye much spotted, running close to the other 
four; Flamingo a nice early pink. Liege (Con- 
ingsbyanum x Meuse) a fine pink, large flower, 
26 on stem. 

Mr. Alan Begg: Charm var. Elegance (two 
spikes), Cordelia two spikes, deep mauve pink; 
Magog, Cyra, a nice deep pink, Claudette, 
Cream, ' 

Mr. F. Slattery: Cyps. Amesiona and Leeanum 
x Thalia, Den. Superbiens; Cymbids. Sonia, 
Lucy, Joan. 


Mr. Brierley: Cyps. Eventide, Thora, Trent, 
Insigne var. Aberdeen, Amazon, Hest May x 
Amon, Thomsoni, Carlene; Den. Superbiens, 


Selenipediums—Sedenii, Candidum, Schroderae. 


Mr. Carter: All Cyps. Floralies x Kay Kay 
var. Sunray, a very attractive flower, large good 
shaped dorsal, broad petals and nice sized pouch 
colour deep mahogany red much polished; 
Nitens Magnificum, Trent, Thetis, Harmone, 
Marigold, Mrs. Evelyn Ames, Olympus x Per- 
Seus, Eliseleanum Superbum, Villosum x Insigne 
Lenborough, Dreadnought. 


‘While our President was announcing the 
awards I found myself sitting next to our late 
Secretary, Mr. T. H. James, one of the founders 
of the Society, He, like everyone else, was look- 
ing very happy and told me it was a very credit- 
able display. The quality of the blooms was 
good and an advance on anything that we had 
before at our Winter Show. Mr. Charles Hilde- 
brandt expressed himself similarly, and so, to 
end a very happy and profitable evening, let us 
Ponder a beautiful verse from the Scriptures: 


“And why take ye thought for raiment? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin: And yet I 
Say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory 
Was not arrayed like one of these.” 
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Orchids for Beginners — 
Sydney 
E. HAYES, Campsie, N.S.W. 


In the December issue, 1946, a list of Orchids 
appeared which were recommended as suitable 
for beginners to grow in the climate of Sydney, 
N.S.W., without the aid of a glasshouse or arti- 
fical heat. It has been deemed advisable to deal 
with them individually. We will select Epiden- 
drum Boundii, popularly known as the Crucifix 
Orchid, as being the best one to commence with. 
It will probably be the cheapest to purchase and 
it is by no means the least beautiful. E, Boundii 
has the advantage over almost all other exotic 
Orchids that it will grow right out in the full 
sunshine, without any overhead shelter, prefer- 
ably against a wall or fence facing north. For 
convenience I have grown my plants in large 
cement pots and have found the following to be 
a satisfactory compost, approximately 45 per 
cent sandy bush leaf soil, 40 per cent. tan bark, 
10 per cent. very old cow manure, broken up, 5 
per cent. granulated charcoal and a little bone 
dust or bone meal added. 

Epidendrums will also do well if planted out 
in the garden in a sheltered sunny position. The 
above ingredients can be added to the garden 
soil with advantage. Be sure that the area is 
well drained. When E. Boundii has become estab- 
lished it has the outstanding virtue of being in 
flower throughout the year. The flowers, al- 
though rather small, are produced in compact 
snikes and the color is a bright orange with a 
rich golden labellum shaped like a cross, 

There are a few other Epidendrums obtain- 
able in Sydney, the best known being E. O’Brien- 
ianum, flowers bright carmine, lip shaded orange; 
E. Radicans flowers bright orange—scarlet, and 
E. Lilac Queen, flowers various shades of lilac. 
These are all well worth growing but E. Boundii 
is the best all-rounder. 


Sir,—Being a subscriber to the Australian 
Orchid Review for some time now, I feel I must 
write and say how useful I find the articles 
therein. 

The splendid colour, and other photographs, 
too, are full of interest. 

It is a pleasure to get such an informatory 
little publication. I would, however, like to see 
more experiences from North Queensland 
growers. Our climate is quite different to that 
of N.S.W. and the other more Southern States 
and such articles would be very helpful to us 
here. G. THOMSON, 

P.O. Box 25, Edmonton, Nth. Q’Id. 
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Cymbidiums = Observations on 
Housing Them 
LEO GILES, Carlingford, N.S.W. 


@ These are a few suecestions for housing the 
Royal family, for all followers of the cult will 
aeree that Orchids are the Royal family of the 
floral world. 

There is no doubt that not enough preliminary 
thought is usually given to the construction of 
their castle. 

Any remarks on this subject are, no doubt, 
as controversial as any other phase of their cul- 
tivation, but there are basic principles agreed to 
by all experienced Cymbidium growers to get 
the best results. 

Light is essential to all plant life, and sunshine 
to practically all. Poor compost is not so harmful 
as bad light. Sunshine definitely encourages 
flowering of most plants, while shade encourages 
leaf growth. 

But it is necessary to have healthy foliage to 
produce the ultimate in size, quality and color 
of flowers. 

The aim of the grower is to produce plenty of 
such flowers; and to do this we must give our 
Princes and Princesses a balanced ration of sun- 
shine and shade. 

The possibility of doing this, of course, will 
vary according to the location of the house and 
surroundings. Firstly select the sunniest, which 
naturally will be the warmest, position that your 
lot of ground will permit. Then decide on the 
size of the house that you think will meet your 
needs, and then double it, for I have yet to meet 
the grower who has sufficient room to get the 
best out of his plants. 

If possible avoid making paling fences your 
house boundary, but if this cannot be avoided, 
lap the cracks, for draughts are a menace to 
plant life, as well as to human life, (Test this by 
standing with your back against a paling fence 
on a windy day). 

Make your internal layout so that your path 
skirts the fence. Your bench then will not be so 
hard to keep free from slugs and snails and other 
pests. : 

Shelter from the biting, dry, Westerly winds 
and the driving Southerly gales is a definite ad- 
vantage, so, if the physical features allow, glass 
in both these sides. Sunlight, so essential in pro- 
ducing colour in the unopened buds (not greens 
—which will be clearer if protected) is also a 
destroying agent once the flowers are opened, 
bleaching them of their colour. 


So in your plans allow for a covered-in section 
to exhibit your flowering plants. This same area 
can be used as your repotting shed when the 
flowering season is finished. Posts, in fact all 
timber, should be of hardwood. If not milled, 
take off the bark. 

Sides can be of lattice or wire-netting inter- 
laced sparsely with ti-tree branches and the roof 
of either spaced laths or wire and ti-tree. 

Both have their virtues and their faults. How- 
ever, whichever you choose, see that the laths or 
ti-tree are placed running north and south. This 
is important, as it gives intermittent sun and 
shade. The ideal roof would be one that gave 
say 40 per cent. of intermittent sun in summet 
and all sun in winter. A suggestion worth con- 
sidering, would be a }-inch wire-netting roof, 
well supported to withstand hail storms, with a 
curtain of light hessian suspended over the 
benches during summer. This could be removed 
in early autumn. 

The roof should either be flat or inclined to 
the north. A ridged roof allows the wind to 
drive into the house. No creepers must be 
allowed to grow over the house as they would 
surelv alter the correct balance of light. To pro- 
lone the life of your posts set them in a block of 
cement around ground level, six inches above 
and the same below ground level. This will ex- 
tend their life threefold. A coating of creosote, 
or sump oil at about 6d. a gallon over all wood- 
work, will help keep pests away as well as pre- 
serve the timber. 

Benches should be of 3 x 1 inch hardwood 
with 1 to 14 inch spaces. Height to suit the 
individual, but approximately table high. This 
allows the pots to be handled without lifting or 
bending and also allows for free ventilation. Low 
benches create a musty atmosphere and makes it 
difficult to keep weeds down, and these in turn 
harbour snails and other pests. 

Paths should be at least four feet wide so that 
the long leaves of cymbidiums that hang over 
will not get damaged. 

A good layer of new tan bark over the paths 
and under the benches will hold moisture and 
help to provide the right atmosphere. Tan bark 
contains no weed seeds, which is an advantage. 

Finally, keep a padlocked gate against 
strangers, and a large knife for the use of 
friendly visitors. 
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Cymbidium IMBROS. 
Lowianum fine var X Rosanna F.C.C, : 
Grown by Mr. F. De Rose, Adelaide. Photo by Mr. Bruce Hudd. 


THE ORCHID SOCIETY OF N.S.W. 


First Competitive Exhibition 


COUNTY COUNCIL SHOWROOMS 
GEORGE ST., SYDNEY 


10-11-12 SEPTEMBER, 1947 DAY AND EVENING 


The Society's prize for the best Cymbidium, also prizes for Cattleyas, Den- 
drobiums, Cypripediums. Miscellaneous, Ladies Sprays, Groups. Best Cym- 
bidium exhibited by a novice. 

The Society's Awards and Medals will be Bete to those exhibits deemed 
worthy of them. Schedules available. 


BERNARD JESSOP, Hon. Secretary, 
JA7122 18 Hercules St., Chatswood. 
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DENDROBIUM THYRSIFLORUM 
“The Orchid of a thousand blooms.” 
Colour, white and bright buttercup yellow. Quite hardy under bushhouse culture in the 
- vicinity of Sydney. 
Grown by W. Worth, Willoughby, N.S.W. 
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CYMBIDIUM JANETTE 


See Article “Cymbidiums—and_ Glass” 
Grown by R. Bruce Hogg, Brunswick, Vic. 





DENDROBIUM TOFFTII 
Grawn by R. P. Kirke, Townsville, Qld, Photo by Garth Squire. 
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Cultural Notes for South Australia 


September, October, November in) 
R. J. LANGDON, Millswood, S.A. 


We are now out of the period of rather miser- 
able, wet, and dull days (although at the time of 
writing, June, we have not had any winter 
weather) and can expect the weather to become 
gradually warmer and finer. It is now that we 
must busy ourselves with re-potting everything 
that needs it. take 

It is not necessary to re-pot every year. Look 
over the plants and find those that did not do so 
well over the last year and those which have 
filled their pots. 

Most of us in South Australia are now using 
spent tan bark. It is easy to work with and so 
potting is a much simpler job than when the 
various fibres were in vogue. Nearly all of my 
plants are now in the bark and I think that with- 
out exception they are doing better than those in 
fibre and when they themselves were in the fibre. 
The mixtures for the various types of plants 
have appeared in recent isues of the Review and 
potting demonstrations with bark mixtures have 
been given at our meetings, so I will not go into 
the subject of constituents here. 

Do not use too large a pot; choose one which 
will leave enough room for two or three years’ 
growth. The Cymbidiums are perhaps the easiest 
to handls. Remove the back-bulbs and clean off 
the dead roots from the plant and cut back the 
good ones for ease of handling, but only if neces- 
sary. Spread the roots and after filling to about 
one inch from the top of the pot, soak and do 
hot give any more water for about two weeks 
when you should be able to water regularly. 

The Cypripediums can be treated in much the 
same way. Remember that a growth that has 
flowered, provided that it is in fair condition, 
can be removed from the plant and used to 
propagate. A good method of promoting root 
growth on slippers is to place the growths in 
pure sand (not sea sand). Keep the sand always 
moist and when root action has started, pot in 
the usual way. Watering can be increased as the 
Weather warms. 

Unless absolutely necessary, it is better to 
leave the Dendrobiums until new root action 
starts, Because of the varying times of growth 
of these the re-potting will be spread over several 
months, You must observe your own plants and 
handle when indicated. I have seen several aerial 
growths on members’ plants. Remove these and 
pot separately when movement is noted. Den- 


drobes should be potted on the surface of the 
mixture. If you use bark it will be necessary to 
stake the plants until the roots get a grip. Do 
not water heavily until the plants are moving 
well. 

Cattleyas, Laelio-Cattleyas, etc, are treated 
much the same way as Dendrobes. Don’t be 
frightened to cut both Cattleyas and Dendrobes 
for the purpose of multiplying your stock. The 
back bulbs are useless, anyway, if left on the 
plant and will merely slowly die if not removed. 
Opinions differ widely on the number of bulbs 
to be left on the forward portion, but in South 
Australia it would be, perhaps, advisable to leave 
three. Keeping in mind the necessity to allow 
for two or three years’ growth, note that Cat- 
tleyas have a spreading method of growth com- 
pared with a compact growth of the Dendrob- 
iums and so will need a larger pot than will a 
like-sized Dendrobe plant. 

In the preparation of composts and after- 
treatment, experiments could be conducted with 
artificial manures. Bonedust is used in Cymbid. 
mixtures quite freely. I have used several dif- 
ferent manures on most varieties with ,at least, 
no detrimental effects. For those of you who 
may be interested to experiment I would refer 
you to the excellent articles published recently 
in the Review and written by Dr. D. A. Herbert, 
of Brisbane, also the section on manuring in P. 
A. Gilbert’s “The Charm of Growing Orchids.” 
With the aid of the Review Index issued this 
year you can refer to like articles that have 
appeared by several authors over the last few 
years. 

At the end of the period under review you 
should have your shading all back on. Whiten 
the glass. There are several mixtures used, per- 
haps the most popular being Mill white. Brush 
is still popular for shading and is easy to handle, 
but doesn’t last long. Neither do hessian and 
the other materials in use, for that matter. 

As for watering over this period, follow the 
instructions as mentioned in the paragraphs on 
potting above. Care must be exercised in Sep- 
tember as this month is notoriously unreliable. 
Sudden changes in temperature must be antici- 
pated. 

There is an incessant war against pests, par- 
ticularly slugs and snails, and although Meta bait 
is still advised a rather successful experiment I 
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conducted earlier this year might interest you 
and help you to clean them out for the time 
being from the benches and surroundings. A 
manurial insecticide ‘‘Killamite,’ is on the 
market again and is effective against most of the 
pests to be found in a glass house. The pre- 
paration is obtainable in two grades—coarse for 
use on the soil and fine for dusting on plants. I 
removed the plants and dusted the benches well 
with fine grade because I have “Irish Moss” grow- 
ing. The coarse grade I scattered well on the 
ground. There was almost a complete absence of 
slugs for several months afterwards and J am 
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sure the ones I did catch were from the pots. 
An excellent method of clearing slugs from the 
pots is to soak them in water. Slugs object to it 
and. will crawl up on to the plant and can then 
be despatched. Do not do this, of course, until 
the weather is right and your plants are in con- 
dition to be soaked. 


By the end of November there should be very 
little use for heaters. Those of us using electric 
types are fortunate because, as they are always 
switched on, sudden cold snaps cannot catch us 


unprepared. 


Notes for Novices 
T. H. JAMES, Hazelbrook. N.S.W. 


@ So Spring is here once more. It seems only a 
few months since I was writing notes for last 
spring. I have often debated with myself whether 
it is better to be so busy that the passage of time 
is scarcely noted or to have sufficient leisure to 
be able to drift along quietly through life and 
really enjoy one’s hobby. After all I suppose it 
is largely a matter of temperament and often 
“Hobson’s” choice. But a hobby, even Orchid 
growing, can become a slave driver and when 
that occurs a lot of zest disappears. If the grow- 
ing of Orchids is, or is to be, a commercial con- 
cern, then, I suppose the sky is the limit, but 
there are collections which have bceome really 
too large to handle by growers whose business 
interests restrict the time available for attending 
to their Orchids. I know that once a person 
starts growing Orchids the urge to get more and 
still more plants is only governed by the limits 
of finance—even space does not count. I would 
urge those whose interest in Orchids is purely a 
hobby to limits its extent to what can be com- 
fortably handled. This can be done by gradually 
discarding the less attractive types and concen- 
trating on a smaller number of better ones. This 
would increase the interest and result in a higher 
standard of culture for the reason that more in- 
dividual attention could be given to the plants. 
I have seen collections which have grown beyond 
the ability of the grower to attend and the 
plants, or the majority of them, looked very un- 
ha---7, 


Light.—After September it will be necessary to 
replace paint which has been washed off or 
thinned down by the weather. Lime wash by 
itself will not survive much rain and, as Linseed 
oil is practically unobtainable, a little glue added 
might serve. I haye heard of Kalsomine being 


used and applied, like lime, with a spray pump. 

Ventilation—Provide as much air as possible 
in the glass-house now but close the ventilators 
against cold or hot winds. In the bush house 
protection against west and south should be per- 
manent. Those who can provide glass for portion 
of the roof of the bush house will find it a great 
asset in the winter months and particularly 
while their Cymbidiums are in flower. 

Watering. — During September watering 
should be more liberal than! during the winter 
months, but water only on sunny mornings, 
thereafter water freely both morning and eyen- 
ing. Spray overhead and damp the floor and 
benches, particularly in the bush house for hum- 
iditv is a vital factor during the growing period. 

Back Bulbs.—Now is the time to make those 
back bulbs earn their keep. For Cattleyas three 
bulbs behind the lead, or, if the plant be vigorous 
even two, is sufficient. The bulbs further back! 
should be cut away and either left in the pot to 
build up a specimen or be removed and potted 
separately. If there be no live roots on those 
back bulbs cut off the leaves, if any, as other- 
wise the bulbs might shrivel. For Dendrobiums 
and Cymbidiums two bulbs behind the lead are 
sufficient. Regarding Cymbidiums—when the 
young plant from a back bulb has made its own 
roots separate it from the' old bulb. The young 
plant will then generally grow more quickly as 
its roots will not have to maintain the old bulb 
which could then be replanted and will probably 
shoot again. 

Manuring.—In the December issue I advocated 
the use of liquid manure for Orchids and referred 
to an address given before the Queensland — 
Orchid Society by Dr. Herbert. The text of 
that address was published in the March issue of 
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this journal and I would advise growers to study 
it, But do not be over zealous. ‘Weak and 
Often” should be the slogan. Some years ago 
several wonderfully grown Cymbidiums were 
seen, but after a while they were seen no more. 
They are all dead from overdoses of manure. A 
Botanist subsequently explained that excessive 
applications of manure could reach a point of 
saturation and then the sap would drain back to 
the roots and the plant die. I used the formula 
mentioned by Dr. Herbert last summer although 
not regularly but even the little that was given 
resulted in a decided improvement in growth. 


Cattleyas—Repot when necessary from Sep- 
tember on as plants show signs of root action. 
Compost—black Todea fibre, tan bark from 
which the fine part has been sifted, Polypodium 
fibre or mixtures thereof. About one third of 
the pot should be drainage. Do not use moss in 
Compost but use it as a topping when hot 
weather has definitely set in. Clip it should it 
grow too luxuriently and keep plant rhizomes 
free. Repot at least every three years. 


Dendrobiums.—As for Cattleyas. There is a 
belief generally prevalent that this genus should 
always be grown in small vessels. I now believe 
that is not so, at least in this country. I have 
found that those planted in small pots did not 
grow as well as those in larger pots, relative of 
course to the size of the plant. A well grown 
Dendrobium makes a large amount of root and 
I fail to see why they should be confined in small 
vessels and believe that they should be given as 
much root space as provided for similar sized 
Cattleyas or other genera. Try it. 

Cymbidiums will now require copious wat- 
ering and the foliage should be sprayed on warm 
evenings from the end of October, liquid manure 
_ may be supplied about every ten days. Do not 
{eave flower spikes on plants until they die; four 
or five weeks is enough. Longer than that 
frequently results in delaying new growth. 
Sprays on weak plants should be removed within 
a week of maturing. 

Cypripediums—From September give plenty 
of water particularly if in new, or moderately 
new, tan bark and occasionally liquid manure. 
A little bone dust sprinkled on top of the com- 
post is useful as its components become available 
gradually over an extended period. Some extra 
shading will be necessary if in a-glass house the 
best and simplest being a strip of light hessian 


suspended several feet above the plants but inside _ 


the house. It is not possible to provide shade 
otherwise without also shading plants that re- 
quire plenty of light. There are, however, some 
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Cyps. that are epiphytes. I can think of only 
two that I have seen here, viz. Cyp. Lowii and 
Cyp. Hayanaldianum. These grow naturally in 
the tops of tall trees and do not thrive in the 
semi-shady conditions required for other species. 


Vanda Coerulea—This beautiful blue Or- 
chid should be in every grower’s collection. Of 
the many thousands imported before the war 
few survive to-day and only a very few of those 
look happy. And yet it should not be difficult to 
grow. It is now doing well with me, growing 
outside with the Cymbidiums. It is essentially 
a bush house subject or, better still, a bush house 
structure with some glass overhead to keep off 
rain in cold weather. Use baskets, not pots. 
Well crock bottom of basket and for compost 
use tan bark from which the fine part has been 
sifted, fibre and a little charcoal. Top up with 
a thick layer of sphagnum moss. ‘The roots resent 
any material whcih will not permit free air cir- 
culation. Water copiously except during winter 
but not overhead at night as the centre of 
of growth is very apt to rot. This plant presents 
a typical instance of what an asset a knowledge 
of the conditions in which a plant naturally lives 
can be. This Vanda is subject to copious rain 
during the daytime but cold winds at night 
ensure dry foliage. Departure from those con- 
ditions has probably resulted in the general lack 
of success in cultivating this Vanda. It will not 
thrive in a glass house, heated or otherwise. 

Vanda Teres.—This Orchid, to my surprise, 
grows and flowers with me at my mountain 
home, often flowering several times in the year. 
It is growing on a block of tree fern but, like 
several of my other Orchids grown thus, they 
have gone downhill for lack of nutriment. They 
could be grown in pots, 7 or 8 inch in a compost 
suggested for Vanda Coerulea with the addition 
of a few pieces of old cow manure. In warm 
districts they could be grown outside in a north- 
ern aspect but otherwise in a glass house at the 
northern end and behind clear glass. Wanda 
Agnes Joachhim grows well but has never 
flowered. Some years ago I grew these two 
Vandas in Sydney in a compost which included 
cow manure, leaf mould and sand. When the 
roots entered the compost they became thicker 
and grew very rapidly. When winter came, how- 
ever, all roots in the compost died whilst those 
exposed lived on. That might not have happened 
in warmer winter conditions. 

Thunias will now be moving. They must be 
repotted every spring as the previous year’s 
growth completely exhausts the soil. Use a 
light, rich compost, water sparingly until new 
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growths are about two inches high and then 
freely. Place in full sunlight. 


Zygopetalum and Phaius are gross feeders 
and should be repotted each year. Treat as for 
Cymbidiums including propogation from back 
bulbs. From October on give liquid manure 
regularly. Last year two of my Phaius, in 
addition to flowering from the base of the bulb, 
also flowered from the centre, thus providing 
three sprays of flower ot each bulb. 


Ceologyne Cristata—After flowering has 
finished return to a cool, semi-shady position and 
water freely as new growths appear and give 
regular supplies of weak liquid manure. Do not 
repot unless unavoidable as this Orchid resents 
disturbance and will not flower freely, if at all, 
for two or more years after breaking up. If con- 
tainer is too small transfer plant without dis- 
turbance into a larger container. Compost— 
Cymbidium mixture with extra portion of tan 
bark or some fibre. There are two types of this 
Ceologyne in general cultivation one with a very 
short rhizome and the other with a long one. 
The latter, on account of its rambling habit, is 
best grown in a wire basket lined with moss or 
fibre to retain the compost, and the plant trained 
round and round it. 
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Some Australian Hybrids, Raised by Mr. J. 
Edgar Young, Queensland. - 

@® Dend. Gracillimum x Kingianum.—Spray 

with seven blooms, white, labellum and outside 

of sepals finely spotted pink. Flower has shape 

of Kingianum: 24 mm. across, sepals 54 mm. 

wide, petals 4 mm. wide, stalk ringed with red. 

Dend. Kingianum x Gracillimum.—Spray . 
with 11 blooms, of dazzling whiteness, labeilum 
very faintly lined with pink. Outside of sepals 
has just a suggestion of pink, flower 26. mm. 
across, much more open than the above reverse 
cross, sepals and petals narrower than A., sepals 
5 mm., petals 3 mm. wide. Stalk plain green. 

The reverse crosses “A” and “B” are quite 
distinct, and very beautiful. Both hybrids are 
remarkable, in-as-much as the flowers are larger 
than their parents, 

Dend. Kingianum x Speciosum.—Spray of 
seven flowers. For beauty not to be compared 
with the two previous hybrids. An article by 
Rey. H. M. R. Rupp, in the ‘Queensland Nat- 
uralist” of March 1935, contains photographs 
of D. Kestevenii and D. Delicatum. The appear- 
ance of this hybrid approximates that of D. 
Kestevenii rather than that of Delicatum. 

The seeds from which these hybrids grew 
were planted in 1935, and germinated by the 
asceptic method. They have flowered for the 
last four years. 


Cymbidium Culture in Sydney 


A. R. BEGG, Bellevue Hill, Sydney 


@ It has been advocated by several writers to 
get repotting of Cymbidiums done early in 
spring, so as to give the plants as long a growing 
season as possible, to enable them to build up the 
new leads to bulbs and flower the following 
season. This is good logic except in regards to 
plants in flower and about to flower late and 
with large plants where the roots are potbound 
and matted and will be practically destroyed 


when the plant has to be cut up and divided, I 


think October is early enough’as the warmer 
soil conditions will induce quicker new root 
action then than that on a plant which has been 
cut up and lost its roots say in August, unless 
the grower has a heated house or hot box where 
new roots make up quickly with bottom heat. 
My experience with Cymbidiums is that they 
really start to grow strongly when the summer is 
well advanced, when they get their secondary or 
_ “booster” roots, to make up their bulbs in the 
autumn, the flower spikes appear, the bulbs make 
up and I push them along to get new leads before 


the winter. These leads are up several inches by 
spring and the plant is off to a good start for the 
next saeson’s growing. This, in my opinion, has 
a greater bearing on the flower yield the follow- 
ing year than whether a plant is repotted in 
August or October. 

Cymbidiums grow so easily in our Sydney 
climate that most growers in a few years acquire 
hundreds of pots and the hobby entails a lot of 
spare time work and we find ourselves repotting 
practically all the year around. I have potted on 
small and medium plants from August until 
May, many showing flower spikes without any 
noticable set-back in growth and, in fact, some 
hybrids can be induced to flower if repotted in 
late summer, but care must be taken not to 
crack the roots; especially where they make junc- 
tion with the bulbs, 

Orchidaceous roots lend themselves to man- 
ipulation to some extent when potting but they 
are not made of rubber and are in fact generally 
very brittle, so pot with care at all times. 
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Dividing a plant by cutting the rhizome be- 
tween the bulbs with a sharp knife is probably 
the best and most effective method of division, 
it may worry the grower at first but with prac- 
tice it becomes quite easy. 

Dry out the pot to harden the roots, leave the 
plant in the compost, this will protect the roots 
from the pressure required to sever the rhizome, 
use a sharp pointed knife and exert just enough 
pressure to cut through without going down 
too far into the compost and cutting the 
roots. Be careful of eyes on sides of bulbs. Make 
the cut in one place and not several stabs at it 
in different places. I prefer the knife to secateurs 
it makes a clean cut and does not crush the 
rhizome. 

The plant can then be tipped out of the com- 
post and divisions repotted, or this can be done 
at a later date. The last method is often used on 
an old green bulb to get a new strong lead with 
roots before the old bulb becomes dormant and 
loses most of its vitality. 

If your plant is potbound and the roots cannot 
be separated without great damage I would sug- 
gest after cutting the rhizome take plant from 
pot and cut right through compost and roots 
about four inches from the surface, gently shake 
divisions apart, pot them and place in warm 
position (hot box if available) and do not give 
much water. ; 

This appears drastic, but smashed roots will 
not grow and these short stumps may make side 
roots if the soil is warm and not flooded with 
water. If the plant has new leads with new roots 
care should be taken to see these are not damaged. 
Divided plants should receive little water until 
~ you see evidence of growth. Transpiration of 
water through the leaves may cause the bulbs to 
shrink if the roots are out of action, so trim the 
~ leaves to check this. Winter flowering hybrids 
can be divided earlier than spring flowering 
types, and if you wish only to pot on a plant 
without disturbing its roots, etc., this can be 
done at any time of the year. 

_ Compost.—The tan bark, leaf mould com- 

post with old cow manure and about 20 per cent. 
Coarse river sand and a trace of small lumps of 
charcoal seems to be the most popular for grow- 
ing Cymbidiums in bushhouses in Sydney and 
when in proper condition meets the requirements 
for good culture. If the tan bark is sieved and 
the finer parts discarded the sand quota can be 
reduced but care must be taken that compost is 
open and that water will pass through. 

Enlarge the drainage hole in pots, place 
crock or zinc perforated disc over the hole, add 
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more crocks, and smaller pieces last. Do it 
carefully. 

Always have pots, crocked and compost ready 
before you tip plants from their old pots, then 
the plants can be put straight into new compost 
and the job is done quickly, don’t be frightened 
to use big pots (if you can get them). I am 
sure Cymbids. cannot be overpotted when grown 
in the open. With good open mixture and good 
culture you will get better flowers in large pots, 
the plants get more food, the pot requires less 
watering, and the roots are not so matted when 
revotting takes place. 

Watering.—Give your plants plenty of water 
in the warm months when they are growing 
strongly, notice how they appreciate the rain, 
nothing takes its place. In dry times give the 
plants an extra good soaking occasionally as the 
compost often gets very dry in the centre and 
water runs down the innerside of the pot. 

Watering can be a daily job in summer, but 
gradually reduce towards winter, then in the 
mornings only. It is a most important part of 
culture and each grower must adjust it to get 
the best results. Some growers here, I am sure, do 
not give their plants enough water. It is no use 
using good compost if insufficient water is given. 
Pot plants generally suffer in this regard. They 
cannot send their roots out after moisture like 
plants in the garden, so give them more con- 
sideration, _ 

Aspect.—We read that a position that gives 


plants access to morning sunlight is desirable, an 


asrect which in Sydney would be facing the East 
or North East. This can be further improved if 
the plants receive some protection from the South 
and West. The westerly winds are too drying at 
all times of the year and are not in the best 
interests of the plants. 

Sunlight.—Give the plants as many hours of 
sunlight daily as possible all the year, this may 
entail moving the pots occasionally as the seasons 
change so that the sunlight falls on the leaves. 

The leaf is the factory of the plant, the plant 
is built in its leaves. Mineral salts in solution are 
taken up through the roots and carbon and oxy- 
gen are taken in through the stomates in the 
leaves. I said the leaves are the factory of the 
plant, but every factory must have motive 
power, sunlight is the answer, it supplies the 
energy. Sunlight in conjunction with chorophyll 
in the leaves. combining photosynthesis and 
chemosynthesis making starches converted to 
sugars and transported to all parts of the plant 
forming new roots, bulbs, leaves, flowers, etc. 

They must have sunlight. 
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Air, water, heat and sunlight to give you 
strong well balanced sturdy plants that will 
flower regularly. 

The full sun’s rays are rather severe, so a little 
shading of ti-tree or lattice is necessary. 


Cymbids. are not attacked by pests greatly. 
Slugs and snails will eat new flower spikes, scale 
must be kept in check and an occasional spray- 
ing of Black-leaf 40 is desirable. 


Black rot or rhizone rot.—We all lose a plant 
now and then and I am quite sure it is caused by 
decay germs making entry and attacking the 
plant through cuts made in the bulbs and 
thizomes during division. If these cuts are made 
cleanly and drain quickly there is not much 
dancer, but if water lodges in ragged cuts or 
holes in the rhizome it is just the perfect open- 
ing for decay to start and often when noticed 
the plant is beyond help. Consider Cymbidiums 
growing in trees in their natural state to bulbs 
and rhizomes cut and kept in wet compost. Most 
plants have protective scales to safeguard breaks 
when buds are breaking the surface of stems for 
this very reason. A soft bulb is often (but not 
always) an indication of bulb rot, sometimes the 
disease can be noticed in the retarded growths 
of new leads and I have seen it indicated in the 
flowers. The flesh of the bulbs and rhizomes 
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turns black and this must be followed right 
through the plant and cut out with a very sharp 
blade. Sometimes you can save a bulb or so, of 
perhaps the last leads. Cut the diseased parts 
away until the flesh is quite clean and rub sul- 
phur into the exposed cut. If only half a bulb 
is left this can often be saved if placed upside 
down in a hot box and water kept away from 
cut surface. If a growth is left, lay it on moss 
in hot box until roots appear before potting up. 

Use clean sharp tools, make neat cuts, don’t 
tear bulbs away, cut them off plants and rub 
sulphur or lime on all exposed surfaces as some 
protection against decav. Perhaps soon we shall 
be using seals in the form of tar or waxes: to 
make safer this part of culture, which at the 
moment is causing growers to lose plants, some 
of which are very valuable. 

In building up a collection of Cymbiliums 
try and include a number of very early and 
medium early flowering types, the early flowers 
are not yet up to the form of spring hybrids: but 
they are definitely improving rapidly and now 
we have good flowers from May until October, 
that is six months and generally by October we 
are quite content to turn our interest more 
towards the cultural side for next season’s 
flowering of these interesting and beautiful 
Orchids. 


Cymbidiums=—and Glass 


RR. 


@ For a long time now I have advocated glass 
for all good hybrid Cymbidiums, and I know 
that many growers, particularly in Sydney, do 
not agree with me. Before amplifying my views 
I wish to say that I respect their opinions and 
judgment and also their capacity as growers, but 
I wish to point out that I endeavour to help the 
inexperienced grower, well knowing that a skil- 
ful grower can succeed with growing conditions 
quite beyond the beginner, and my recom- 
mendation of glass has always been intended for 
the inexperienced grower. 

The modern Cymbidium hybrid is the product 
of approaching 50 years in English glass houses, 
and no outside growing conditions can ever 
emulate those in a glass house, by reason. of the 
complete control of water, ventilation and light 
under glass. I would say that 50 years hence 
glass will be universal in all climates for all 
Orchids, because by then the plants will 
have lost their capacity to fend for themselves, 
by reason of many successive generations living 
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under conditions wherein their every want is pro- 
vided in measured quantities. This argument 
would possibly be in favour of outdoor growing 
for species and primary hybrids. It is, provided 
they are not disturbed by frequent repotting, 
for in their native habitat Orchids do not have 
to produce a new root system during a period in 
which they are left without any roots capable of 
succouring the plant while doing so. 

It is the economy of the subject which appeals 
to me most. A glass house built at a cost of 
£100 would hold Cymbidium hybrids to the 
value of at least £1,000: Therefore, the pro- 
vision of glass becomes a write-up of only 10 per 
cent on capital cost. Look now at the revenue 
side! Could it be argued that the year’s growth 
in the open would be consistently as great as that 
under glass with perfect control? It requires 
only a very small increase in growth to pay big 
interest on that extra £100 of capital, and, in 
addition, you are certain that unseasonable ele- 
ments will not harm your valuable plants. 
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I will admit that it is rare to find an unhealthy 
plant in a skilled grower’s collection out of doors, 
but many sufferers from mosaic may have been 
destroyed. However, go round among the in- 
experienced, and you will find the growth less 
than 50 per cent. of normal, you will find lots 
of mosaic and other signs of disease. 


How many plants do we see in the open where 
only the forward bulb and growth carry green 
leaves, the others being dry back bulbs? I have 
seen complete collections purchased where every 
plant was badly infectel with mosaic; on the 
contrary, after many years as a grower I have 
never had to destroy a plant with mosaic. 


I haye bought a plant of Alexanderi Weston- 
birt variety in Sydney. It was infected with 
mosaic. I have flowered it each year since, and, 
in addition, I have taken plants from it each 
season. To-day it has large plump bulbs, a flower 
spike, and no sign of mosaic except a slight 
flecking of the foliage, which never develops. 
When in the open, if you have a long period of 
inclement weather, particularly after potting, 
you have ideal conditions for disease to take con- 
trol, and once there it is very hard to eradicate. 
I venture to say that many thousands of plants 
of Cymbidiums suffering from mosaic have been 
burned as a result of outside growing. It is rarely 
seen in Melbourne under glass, and mosaic is by 
far the most deadly disease to which Cymbidiums 
are subject. 

The Cymbidium demands cool summer con- 
ditions and reasonablly warm winter conditions. 
A properly designed glass house can provide 


‘much greater warmth in the winter and very 


much cooler conditions in the summer. In the 
open in summer a plant is subject to such shade 
as exists; at times it must either be too much or 
too little. With a glass house the shades are 
lowered and raised when necessary to maintain 
perfect conditions. In the open continuous rain 
and cold weather create unavoidable conditions 
which are a disaster to Orchids. Under glass these 
Conditions are under control, and only the 
amount of water and light considered to be desir- 
able are admitted. Cymbidiums require a maxi- 
mum of light to encourage flowers. A glass house 
with movable shades must admit more light than 
permanent shades outside, provided that those 
shades are used intelligently. To grow Cym- 
bidiums experimentally in a glass house suited to 
Cattleyas is not to properly try glass house cul- 
ture for them, for Cattleya conditions do not 
suit them, the temperature and humidity being 
too great, the shade too much, and soft plants 
and low flower percentage must result. A glass 
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house for Cymbidiums must be designed par- 
ticularly for that purpose, with less heat, more 
light and air. 

Last year I divided my plants down to single 
bulbs, keeping only one bulb of each; my friends 
asked how I was going to fill my glass houses. 
To-day they are crowded, and I will have to get 
rid of some before the flowering season! There 
are quite a few instances of two, three and four 
new bulbs from the one kept. A severed growth 
about }-inch thick has produced two full sized 
bulbs, one on each side. (See picture). 


Now, as to my reason for claiming a greater 
percentage of flowers under glass. The three 
vital months so far as flowering is concerned are 
September, October, November, after potting. 
Under glass plants can be kept snug and warm 
and slightly dry during these months, and the 
new growth moves ahead vigorously. In the open 
they receive just what nature gives them; cold 
wet weather would result in practically no 
growth (very few flowers subsequently) and 
many plants would not recover from the shock 
for at least a year. In the American Orchid 
Bulletin, Master Growers series, Mr. J. W. Smith 
discusses this very subject, and appears to support 
my views. ; 

Were I resident in Sydney, I would feel 
tempted to move some Cymbidiums out of doors 
during December, January and February to 
harden them for flowering. These would be the 
plants which appeared to be too forward and 
which, under glass, may go into second growth 
instead of flowering. 

I would be very foolish to try to argue that 
Cymbidiums will not grow in the open; they 
will, even in Melbourne. If climatic conditions 
are kind to them in the open, they would do just 
as well as under glass, but if those conditions are 
not kind, what happens? I am certain that the 
natural increase will be greater under glass, and 
also that on an average over the years the flower- 
ing percentage must be higher under glass, and 
last but not least, since they are never subject to 
disease producing conditions, the plants must be 
healthier, year in and year out, under glass, than 
in the open. 

Readers of the American Orchid Bulletin will 
find in the President’s correspondence, frequent 
enquiries from California, where Cymbidiums 
are grown in the open, as to diseases and bad 
results never experienced where glass is the prac- 
tice. The disease which causes most worry is 
without doubt what we call mosaic. Is it coin- 
cidence that so much mosaic is seen in Sydney 
and California where outside growing is the prac- 
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tice, or is it that outside growing creates a strong 
susceptibility to this disease? 


I do hope that Sydney readers will not think 
I am trying to criticise their methods. I would 
much rather them think, as is the case, that I 
am trying to help the inexperienced growers in 
that city. 


The plant of Janette pictured shows, in 
the centre, the old bulb kept last September. 
This bulb has all roots trimmed back and had a 
month in bottom heat to establish it. It has 
since made the full sized bulb on the left, which 
shows a flower spike and a new growth and the 
two half-grown bulbs on the right. It is more 
than likely that each of these bulbs will send up 
another growth before the year after potting is 
completed. 


Hon. Ed.—A fine photo of Cym. x Regina 
showing similar progress also accompanied this 
article. 


Worries of a Beginner 


® After having electric heaters installed in my 
Orchid house I left for business next morning 
feeling happy with myself. Everything was left 
in good working order and the temperature at 
60 deg. But on arrival home at the lunch hour 
much to my consternation I found the strip- 
heaters all cold. I was properly worried, rang 
up the electrician and explained the position. 
He replied, ‘“That’s strange, must haye been the 
Hydro people’s wrong wiring, I will send a man 
up straight away.” 


He arrived 15 minutes later, put his hand on 
the strip-heaters and hurriedly withdrew it. 
Thinking he was joking I tried it, and got a 
burn. I said, “but they were all cold.” He, 
with a gentlemanly smile replied, “It is only 
doing its work. It is thermostatically controlled, 
did you look at the thermometer? I found the 
thermostat had done its work, evidently the sun 
had put a little extra heat into the house.” I 
felt such a fool and said how sorry I was to 
have brought him up the hill for nothing. 

He replied, “Oh, that is alright, you know 
you have a fair bit to learn yet.” 


I couldn’t help repeating to myself all the way 
back to work, “Muggins.” 


@ Writers of articles for publication in the 
A.O.R. are asked to make them as brief as the 
subject permits. _ 
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From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


To the Editor. 
Dear Sir,— 


@ New Zealand is so little represented in your 
excellent Review that I am offering these few 
notes in the hope that one or other may be of 
interest. 


I am not presuming to offer cultural direc- 
tions as I have never grown Orchids except 
under tropical conditions, naturally, in the Solo- 
mon Islands, and New Zealand natives under 
their natural conditions. You could compare the 
climate of Auckland to that of Sydney, but it 
has the advantage of an insular, as against a con- 
tinental climate. 


Orchid culture is not nearly so advanced as in 
Australia. Epidendrums and some other plants 
are grown in the open here in Auckland. Lost 
plants cannot be replaced but I feel sure that 
any bold spirit who risked a Cattleya in a cool 
house would have similar success to those grown 
in the same latitude in Australia. 


There are a number of Dendrobiums and 
other native Orchids corresponding with the less 
tropical one in Australia. Most of these native 
Orchids I have found “ easy going.” And Satyr- 
iums from South Africa naturalise better than 
New Zealanders in my garden, which is on an 
island, not far from Auckland, 


It is almost impossible to purchase Orchids 
here, other than Cypripediums, chiefly insigne, 
but I have managed to acquire a few cool grow- 
ing exotics by exchange. 


A few affluent enthusiasts have hot-houses, 
and some exotics are also grown in Municipal 
hot-houses. 


Cottage growers, at present, seem afraid at the 
name Orchid. The Orchid grower, of course; 
has his problems. Orchids need regular attention 
as to watering and atmospheric moisture and 
have their individual requirements and when one 
has to be away from home no one can be found 
with the knowledge necessary to attend to them. 

Poultrymen have had devised for them auto- 
matic food and water troughs. 

Long years ago housewives used, in prepara- 
tion for a holiday, to place a large tub of water; 
equipped with threads of varying sizes to act as 
wicks and water their begonias and aspidistras. 

Threads, sized according to the greater of 
lesser requirements of the pots, should help ease 
the summer watering of Orchids. Atmospheric 
moisture, too, might be improved by wider strips 
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of material. A little experiment and observation 
would soon teach the cottage grower what size 
wick would be best, or at least there might be 
the germ of an idea in this suggestion. 


It is only by accident that growers contact 
each other and find that they share an interest 
in the hobby. 


Plants are unobtainable here and it is quite a. 


task to send sufficient money out of the country 
to purchase really good Orchids. 

I look forward to the next Australian Orchid 
Review, a quarterly thrill for me. 


H. TREVOR FAIRBROTHER, 
Box 415, G.P.O., Auckland. 





INDIAN ORCHIDS 


Words of appreciation from far and near, including 
U.S.A., will prove the unimpeachable superiority of 
our quality and packing. Ask those whom we have 
served only recently, and they will convince you. Re- 
ference can be furnished on request. 


CATLOGUE with revised prices, FREE. NEW TRADE 
LIST and 5 photos airmailed for 4/-. Also Bulb List 
if required. 

. INTRODUCTORY COLLECTION of 32 Beautiful Orchids 
for £5, or 50 Orchids for £7, posted free. Try us 
once please, and get the most of satisfaction. 


THE STANDARD NURSERY (Regd.) 
(AOR), Pakyong, Sikkim, India 








LEAF MOULD RIVER SAND 
ORCHID CHARCOAL 


ACE CHARCOAL COY. 


Box 825 G.P.O., SYDNEY 
Phone XL 2102 








PREPARED CHARCOAL FOR ORCHIDS 
and all Nursery purposes. 


No. | grade of Sand. 

No. 2 grade of Wheat 

No. 3 3 to 4 inch. 

No. 4 Special Orchid Mixture 


Free delivery to all suburbs or on rail. 1-cwt. bags. 


ACE CHARCOAL COY. 


Box 825 G.P.O., SYDNEY 
Phone XL2102 
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FOR CONTINUOUS HEATING 





Here is a safe, steady, easily regulated glass 
house heating system that requires a minimum 
of attention. Easy to instal, inexpensive to run, 
the Ideal Hot Water Heating System has all 
the practical features needed by Orchid growers. 
The Ideal is a coke-burning boiler which burns 
all night without attention. There are no fumes 
or gases . . . nothing but pure warm air can 
reach your plants. Write, ‘phone or call for 





quotes and full particulars. 


IDEAL _, 


BOILERS 


SWANS LTD. 


Phone M4301 
406-412 ELIZABETH STREET, SYDNEY 


Branches at Hurstville and Parramatta 
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Serr iran are 
Sydmey A. Shead’s 
Orchids 


We take great pleasure in announcing the dates of our Competitive 
Orchid Show, in aid of the “Flying Doctor Services,"' to be held at 


“COWELLS WHITE HOUSE" — GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY 
on 17th, 18th and 19th September. 


The following Orchids in flower, will be on display in Cowell’s windows, in mid-September:— 


Alexanderi Westonbirt x Ilma=Gossoon. 
Won Championship 1945. Anthony Hordern's Spring Show. 
Grand Champion, 1945. Chelsea Show, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Second in Championship 1946. Anthony Hordern's Spring Show. 


Eagle x Vesta=Princess Astrid. 
First Prize, Novice Section, 1945. Anthony Hordern's Spring Show. 
Grand Champion, 1946. Anthony Hordern's Spring Show. 


Best Coloured 3 Cymbidiums, 1946, Mr. John Bisset's Show, included—Memoria 
Alberti, the best Cymbidium flowered in Belgium in 1939; Pink Beauty, recognised as 
one of the best shaped flowers shown this year; Cygnus, rich golden brown. 


Championship Six, 1946. Anthony Hordern's Show. 

Championship Six, 1946. Mr. John Bisset's Show. 

Best Two Cymbidiums, 1945. Anthony Hordern's Show. 

Award of Distinction, 1946. Orchid Society of N.S.W. Exhibilion. 
Ceres x Lyoth. For outstanding colour. 

Bronze Medallion, 1946. Orchid Society of N.S.W. Exhibition. 


For Most Outstanding Speciment Plant. Princess Elizabeth, with its immense bulbs, 
great size and big flowers, was certainly outstanding amongst exhibits. 


The Championship Six, 1946, included Princess Elizabeth, Golden Swallow and Swallow, 
var. Hebe. , 





All orchid lovers are cordially invited to come and inspect this beautiful 
display of choice Cymbidiums regardless of whether they wish to pur- 
chase or not. The orchid houses are open for inspection between 
9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Seven days per week. 


Night inspections under powerful floodlighting can be arranged. Ring 
MA7924 between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m., Mondays to Fridays. 


61 HOMER ST., UNDERCLIFFE, N.S.W. 
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ORCHIDS 
OF INDIA 


Immediate Shipment, Large Fresh Plants. All 
post free, cash with every order. Fine collec- 
tions of showy Orchids for £1, £2, £3, £4, 
£5 and £10. Cymbidium Giganteum and Grandi- 
florum, £12. Cypripedium in 5 kinds, £17, Den- 
drobiums in 20 kinds, £6, £7/10/-, £9, £10, 
and £13. Vanda Coerulea, 10 to 12 pair leaves, 
£20, Renanthera Imschootiana, £20, each 100. 
If you want really good plants of Indian 
Orchids, Liliums, etc., at a low price. Apply to 


THE HIMALAYAN NURSERY (Regd.) 
PACHEKHANI, GANGTOK, SIKKIM, INDIA 


ORCHIDS 


125,000 Strong Plants ready for shipment. 


12 Coelogynes in 6 sorts, 31/-, 12 different 
Dendrobiums, 35/-, 10 different Cymbidiums, 
35/-, 12 Cypripediums in 6 sorts, 48/-, collec- 
tion of 50 grand fl. orchids most suitable for 
amateurs, £6/10/-. Cash essential. For whole- 
sale rates and Catalogue, write to 


L. B. PRADHAN & SONS 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, INDIA 
(By Appointment to the Sikkim Govt.). 





Notice to Advertisers 


All enquiries as to Advertising space 
should be addressed to the publishers: 


AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW 


SHEPHERD & NEWMAN PTY.LTD. 
YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
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A Limited Number only left 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


A Cultural Table 
Ofer 
Orchidaceous Plants 
by J. MURRAY COX 


Illustrated in Colour. 400 pages. 


No book of this description has been produced 
since 1932. It is long overdue. 


The Table is comprehensive, embracing most 
genera and species known in a world-wide range 
of Orchids. Orchids are described and inform- 
ation given as to origin, natural conditions and 
the most successful method of cultivation. 


There is a complete index which includes the 
correct botanical nomenclature as well as 
synonyms, so that, where Orchids are known by 
their popularly used names, they can be easily 
traced and referred to in the text. In addition, 
there is a useful glossary of botanical terms. 


The Table, in fact, might aply be regarded as an 
encyclopaedia of orchids which should be in 
the library of every Orchid lover. 


Price per copy: 4 guineas, 


Published by 


THE SHEPHERD PRESS 


YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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Change 
of 
Address 
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HODGINS ORCHIDS 


of 
54 PASCOE CRESCENT, ESSENDON (VIC.) 


Wish to notify friends and customers that they have 
moved their establishment to Baden Powell Drive, Mt. 


Eliza, and that their address in future will be 


P.O. Box 108 
FRANKSTON 


Telephone: 
Frankston 796 








BOOKS 


ORCHID CULTURE IN CEYLON.- Edited by Soysa, 
1943, coloured plates, etc. This delightful book is of 
interest to Orchid Growers, dealing with hybridization, 
diseases and pests, fragrance, etc. Orchids dealt with 
can be grown in Victoria and New South Wales, £2/15/- 
VICTORIAN ORCHIDS (Dickens), 2/6, post, 2d, 
THE ORCHIDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES (Rupp), 
9/-, post 4d., soft cover edition, 6/-. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
ORCHIDS (Rogers), 1/6, post, 3d. 

Stocks of second-hand works on Orchids, Natural History, 

Early Aust., Art, Collecting, etc. 


Catalogue on application. Also available, special 
list of new Gardening Books 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 
457c BOURKE STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1. 


















MALAYAN ORCHIDS & EXOTIC 


Vanda Miss Joaquim, VY. Cooperii, ¥Y. Marguerite Maron, 
Renanthera Coccinea, R. Storiei, Arachnis Alba, A. 
Maingayi, A. Moschifera, etc., available. Price List’ sent 
out free on application. Also exporters of Malayan 
Orchid Flowers to Sydney per 2Ib. crate, including 
freight £4 prepaid. Holders of testimonials from Queen 
of Holland 1938, and Director of Kew Gardens 1939. 


THE GEM NURSERY 


172, MOULMEIN ROAD, SINGAPORE 
Cable: ''Gemnur" Phone: 7542 





ORCHID LOVERS 


Ask for our TRADE PRICE LIST OF ORCHIDS, 
BULBS & LILIUMS. Quality goods, Lowest 
price, Good discount. Our best collection offer 
of 50 ORCHIDS for Beginners, £6, including 
packings and postage with Cultural Hints free. 


BHUWANI NURSERY 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, N. INDIA 


Agents for the “Australian Orchid Review” 
in Great Britain 


Messrs. B. F. Stevens & Brown Limited, 
New Ruskin House, 
28-30 Little Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1, 


are carrying stocks of current and back 

numbers of the ‘Australian Orchid 

Review.” Readers in Great Britain should 

communicate with them regarding their 
supplies. 


BOOKS ON ORCHIDS 


Cacti and other Succulent plants, new 
and used. Also other Botanical books: 


Send for catalog. Payments handled 
locally. 


“"BOOK-MARK*™" 


825 Elyria Drive, Los Angeles, 31, Calif., U.S.A. 







INDIAN ORCHIDS . 


COELOGYNE, corymbosa, cristata, ochracea, £10. 
CYMBIDIUMS, eburneum, giganteum, grandiflorum, £10. 
CYPRIPEDIUMS, Faireanum, insigne, venustum, £14. 
DENDROBIUMS, chrysanthem, densiflorum, fimbriatum, 


Formosum, nobile, Pierardie, £8. Rhynostylis retusa, £7. 
VANDAS, coerulea, £16. VANDAS, teres, £7 per 100 


each. Cash with orders. Price list free on request. 


SUNSHINE WOODLAND NURSERY 
P.O. RHENOCK, SIKKIM. 5 INDIA 
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The Orchid Society of N.S.W. 


Meets every Month: Y.M.C.A., 325 Pitt Street, Sydney 


MONDAY, SEPT. 22 MONDAY, OCT. 27 _ . MONDAY, NOV. 24 
Patron: President: Hon. Secretary: 
His Honour W. ROTHWELL B. JESSOP 
Ue Hi. is bate a Beecroft Rd. 18 Hercules St. 
ooyong, astings Roa 
WARRAWEE, N.S.W. Cheltenham CHATSWOOD, N.S.W. 
Hon, Treasurer: Hon. Asst. Treasurer: Hon. Editor: 
JOHN BISSET W. FAHEY W. WORTH 
_ 48 Wareemba Street, 1 Woolcott Street 4 Ward Street 
ABBOTSFORD, N.S.W. WAVERTON, N.S.W. WILLOUGHBY, N.S.W. 
’Phone WA1124 "Phone XB3795 Phone: XL3533 
e e 
The Queensland Orchid Socicty 
Patron: 
E. J. BEARD, Esq., 12 Perrett St., Upper Paddington, W.2. 
President: Hon. Secretary: Hon. Treasurer: 
Dr. E. H. YOUNG T. C. HARVEYSON ere nee 
6 L’Estrange Terrace 
McCaul Street G.P.O. Box 2002 X KeeieGrone 
Taringa, S.W.1 BRISBANE BRISBANE 
The dates of the next meetings of the Society are as follow:— 
FRIDAY, SEPT. 12 FRIDAY, OCT. 10 FRIDAY, NOV. 14 


Meeting Place: Miniature Rifle Range Building, Boundary Street, Brisbane. 
Meetings held on the Second Friday of each month. Visitors are welcome. 


The Victorian Orchid Club 


Meets on the third Monday in each month (January excepted), in the Indepen- 
dent Church Hall, Collins Street, Melbourne, at 8 p.m. Prospective members 


welcome. 
The dates of the next meetings of the Club are as follow: 
MONDAY, SEPT. 15 MONDAY, OCT. 20 MONDAY, NOV. 17 
President: Vice-President: Hon. Secretary: 
R. VICK B. R. HODGINS G. E. FLOYD 
32 Northcote Ave., 547 Moreland Road, 25 Grandview Road 
BALWYN, E.8. ESSENDON, W.5. BRIGHTON, S.5. 
*Phone WF2365 *Phone, X4996 


Hon. Treasurer: A. C. DREDGE, 169 Cochrane Street, Elsternwick, S.4. 


The Orehid Club of South Australia 


Meets on 2nd Monday each month in the Builders and Contractors Bldg., 
17 Waymouth St., Adelaide. Visitors are welcome. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 8 MONDAY, OCT. 13 MONDAY, NOV. 10 
Patron: President: Hon Secretary-Treasurer: 
3 F, H. De ROSE R. L. SMITH, 
The Premier, Hon. T. PLAYFORD Edwin Terrace 17 Tavistock St., 
Norton Summit. GILBERTON ADELAIDE. 


Wholly set up, printed and published in Australia by Shepherd & Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, Sydney 
W. Worth, Hon. Editor, as 











“COMMUNITY POTS 


Immediate Delivery 








It is with genuine pride that we make our 1947 offering of 
seedlings. They are all fine sturdy plants of good parentage and 
should produce very interesting crosses. These plants will need 
repotting in 134in. pots now or within the next three months. We 
cannot accept an order for less than 10 plants of any one cross. 
Please do not include payment with your order. Payment should be 
made upon receipt of our invoice that is enclosed with shipment. 





The following are 6 of the 22 crosses we are currently offering. If you 
are not already on our mailing list, write us and we will send out complete 





offering. 
Price 
R-617. C. Estelle x C. Minnehaha, F.C.C., R.H.S.—Pure White .............. $1.50 
R-642 C. Priscilla, alba x C. gigas, var. Frau Melanie Beyrodt— 
Whites ColOUre cia) | pumesctentncstccsssecene tireneetecarettrccetoreectresetsteterreteres 2.00 
R-644—C. Kienastina Sanderae x C. Nutley, alba—white, coloured lip 2.00 
R-654 Bic. Malvern x Le. Thurgoodiana—yYellow eccsssessssessssssnessssssuesssne 1.50 
R-676 Lc. Derrynane x Le. H. G. Alexander, F.C.C.—Lavender osm 2.50 
R-677. C. Bow Bells x C. Mossiae, var. Wagneri—Pure White qm 2.50 


We shall be glad to recommend you for membership in the American Orchid Society. 
The membership fee is $5.00 annually and includes 12 issues of the Society's bulletin, a 
monthly magazine devoted to the orchid cult. We accept subscriptions without compensation 
for the following publications: 
The Orchid Review, a monthly English publication of world-wide circulation at $3.60 per year. 
My Garden, Britain's famous monthly gardening magazine, rate $4.00 per year, or $7.00 for 
two years. 
The Orchid Digest, bi-monthly publication of The Orchid Society of California, rate $4.00 
per year. 
Orchid Lore, quarterly publication of the Houston Orchid Society, rate $4.00 per year. 
Bulletin of The Pacific, quarterly publication of the Orchid Society of Hawaii, rate $2.00 
per year. ; 


Ss 


CLINT McDADE AND SONS 


RIVERMONT ORCHIDS 


SIGNAL MOUNTAIN "TENNESSEE 
(a suburb of Chattanooga) 
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VICTORIAN ORCHID CLUB, AND THE ORCHID CLUB OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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ORCHIDS 
of Quality 


C. H. DEANE 


Girrahween Nurseries 
190 WOLLONGONG RD., ARNCLIFFE 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. - TEL. LX1106 


oe ee ee ee wwe es oe en ss ee a se 





In Advertising pe 


the element of time is one to be reckoned 
with—as it has important underlying effects, 
particularly on the volume of future business. 


Efficient process engraving is an effective 
ally when up against “'time.'’ Turning to the 
fine art studios at 89 William Street, you 
are sure of RESULTS not EXCUSES in the 


hour of urgency. 


A free enterprise, not process engraving 
as a sideline, a progressive organisation 
noted for the consistent quality of its 
work—maintained by ..... 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING ART COMPANY PROPRIETARY LIMITED 
8 9 Wrote 5 YEN AEM SJ IRVSEP-Eiotr 4 ay YM BY 


Ox Time and in Step with Advertising 











| Orchids - Orchids - Orchids 


We have a fine collection of all varieties of Orchids, including Cymbidiums, - 
Dendrobiums, and many other miscellaneous and glasshouse plants, 
Anthuriums, etc. 

Inspection cordially invited any day (Sundays excepted) 


N N : 48 Wi ba St., Abbotsford. WA1124 
BOHN BISSETT rine t piusae ac, tinchsta, yaeves 


AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW 





Volume 12 DECEMBER, 1947 No. 4 
The author of each article is responsible for the facts and opinions expressed therein. 
CONTENTS 
Adelaide’s Orchid Exhibition Se ae aie Se ecg ae Pee. 3 
Cultural Notes for South Australia re ee eee fe an 108 
Dendrobium, Johnsoniae  __..... ok AR Sone he pe eae: oy 107 
Dendrobium, Tofftii oa Ae eat a Os he ee. ee, — TS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag mathe ub fe Paaatige oe ee 106 
Gravel Culture, or hydrophonics = oe pd rt aa hte 86 
Hobart rchidi Gl 1 Dares ute ee ies seth bt, ae 92 
Jud singe torn ward 5 see ee _ Se a ee ee 94 
Newcastle Orchid Show ie ee tna Atay 90 ity erent oe ahe 104 
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Syl, Sivee, Wr eee Eth iin ee ge rron sts | ee 88 
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Subscription Rates: Australia and New Zealand, 6/- per annum; Overseas, 6/- sterling per 
annum. Post free. Payable to Shepherd & Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, Sydney. 


CARE YOUR ORCHIDS with PESTOXOL” 


(LIQUID) 

"PESTOXOL" is specially suited for the treatment of Orchids and has been proven by actual 
tests in the bush-house and green-house. 

"PESTOXOL" destroys Scale, Thrips, Red Spider, Green and Black Fly, Mealy Bug, Caterpillar, 
Blight, etc., and is perfectly safe in use not only on Orchids, but on Ferns and tender green- 
house plants. 

10oz. Bottles ......... 2/6 each. 4 gallon Jars ......... 16/6 each. 
All Orchid Dealers and Seedsmen 


F. H. FAULDING & CO. LTD. REDFERN PARK, SYDNEY 


and Adelaide, Perth, Melbourne, Brisbane, and London (Eng.) 
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Gravel Culture or Hydrophonies 


WALTER H. SPRAGUE, 
Secretary, The Orchid Society of Southern California 


@ I have read with a great deal of interest the 
past several issues of your Orchid Magazine, but 
it is rather difficult to apply the valuable infor- 
mation contained in it, except by comparison, 
due to the necessity of transposing the seasons 
or considering the opposite of what you tell us, 
due to the reverse of seasons between here and 
there. 

There is one subject, however, of which I 
have noticed an entire absence, and that is the 
subject of Gravel Culture, or Hydrophonics or 
Chemical Culture (they are identical). 

I note the subject, often, of compost, and 


your apparent difficulty in obtaining it, but- 


no reference whatsoever to the simplest and 
probably the best of all growing mediums, 
gravel, with its attendant constant food supply. 

At the same time that you apparently have 
overlooked this subject, it is being used quite 
extensively, both in the States, especially in and 
about Los Angeles, California, and in the 
Central American countries, and in many 
instances, with the greatest of success. 

The Missouri Botanical Gardens, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Ohio State University, and many com- 
mercial growers have carried on extensive experi- 
ments on this subject, and extraordinary results 
have been obtained, especially on small seed- 
lings and “sick” plants, and the process has 
now gone far beyond the experimental stage and 
has entered the practical and commercial. 

The method is, and can be made, compara- 
tively simple and the results fully justify the 
effort. 

One may make a “‘set up” on a very minor 
scale, and after demonstrating the degree of 
one’s success, enlarge to any extent at compara- 
tively little effort or expense. Hence to all those 
interested in Orchid development, and trying 
out new methods, you should start at least on 


a small scale and see what results you may 


obtain. ; 

The conventional method is to make a small 
box or bin of such size and dimensions as the 
degree of your interest might dictate, say, three 
feet square and 6 or 7 inches deep. This should 
be water-tight, made of wood or sheet metal, 
with a drain in the lower end. All construc- 
tion should be well painted with a good asphalt 
paint in order to eliminate any deleterious effect. 
A pail or bucket could be placed above the box, 


on a shelf, with a hose connected to the box 
from the bottom of the bucket to the drain of 


- the box. 


The box is filled with gravel or a similar 
material (which is free from harmful substances 
—well washed), such as pea gravel, Haydite, or 
other substance of fairly good size, to avoid 
saturation and retention of too much moisture, 
with the result the roots will rot. Absolute 
drainage is imperative. 

The nutrient solution is placed in the bucket 
and the box is flooded with nutrient solution 
from the bucket, flooding within one inch of 
the top of the gravel—or by pots, as hereinafter 
described. 

Before so flooding, the plants are either planted 
in the compost direct, or better yet and for 
better control, are placed in 3- or 4-inch pots 
filled with the same compost (gravel or what- 
ever you desire to use). After the box has 
been flooded you take the bucket from the shelf 
above the box and place it on the ground to 
allow all the nutrient solution to drain from the 
box back into the bucket, ready for the next 
feeding. 

This feeding process should occur two of 
three times a week, dependent upon the ability 
of the compost to dry out. 

This system of culture is so simple and the - 
costs of the experiment so small, and the results, 
if properly followed, so satisfactory, that no 
one growing Orchids as a hobby should neglect 
to try it out, at least, in a small way. 


Then, if the experiment has proven satisfac- 
tory one can install as elaborate a system as one 
may desire, including storage tanks for nutrient 
solution, centrifugal pumping system, etc. 


Under the writer’s system he has a galvanized 
tank 3ft. x 12ft. and 7in. deep. The seedlings 
(from smallest community pot size to 4in. pot 
size plants) are placed in 4in. pots filled with 
gravel or Haydite. The nutrient solution is 
contained in 30-gallon tanks beneath the 
benches and a centrifugal pump, by motor; 
pumps the tank full of solution to within one 
inch of the top of the pots (to avoid algae or 
fungi forming on top of the gravel). When 
the tank is so flooded the pump is turned off, 
the drain plug pulled and the solution returns 
to the tanks ready for the next feeding. 
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I have an English friend in Guatamala to 
whom I suggested the culture, who is now build- 
ing a series of ten tanks 6ft. x 6ft. x Zin. in 
two rows of five tanks each, overlapping each 
other on a slight slope of ground, so by filling 
the highest tank he can drain from that one to 
the next, etc., and eventually flow the surplus 
into the storage tank for next feeding. The 
Main purpose in doing this is to save as much 
work as possible and require the least possible 
mental effort, due to the fact that he must rely 
on native help to care for his few thousand 
plants. 

There are several approved formulae for solu- 
tion for this method of culture. The Missouri 
Botanical Garden. has its own, Ohio State Uni- 
versity has its own, Cornell University its own, 
etc, But the formulae most used are the Knudson. 
and Hoagland formulae found in Edward A. 
White’s book on “American Orchid Culture.” 
Or any approved commercial liquid fertilizer 
May be used. The writer has been using a 
commercial liquid fertilizer for about two years, 
and with success, although at more cost than 
would be the case if one followed an approved 
formula, using very inexpensive commercial 
chemicals. 


The question of heat, light and humidity, 
Spraying, etc., are the same as conventional 
methods. 


Now what are the benefits: — 

(1) Greater economy in potting. 

(2) Greater speed and economy in potting 
(one may pot a hundred plants with gravel to 
a few with other composts). 

(3) Economy in time and effort. 

(4) The constant periodical feeding by this 

method eliminates entirely the delay in growth 
due to resting periods (no rest period is required 
in this culture). 
_ (5) Hence a seedling will mature to flower- 
Ing age in what it saves of resting period plus 
increase, by increased ratio, of growth, due to 
the constant but light supply of food. 

(6) Plants will mature from flask to flower 
in from four to six years, as against seven to 
Nine years by the conventional method of 
culture. 

(7) Plants are healthier and the first blooms 
May be one to three or four of good size and 
€specially good color, texture and strength. 

(8) There is almost an absence of insects and 
Pests or disease or loss. 

(9) Work and care are minimized. 

' (10) The ease of potting is great. 


covered by this article. 
‘here are using the method in greater or lesser 
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(11) The elimination of expensive potting 
material and economy of bench space. 

(12) Plants may be removed from pots for 
inspection as often as desired without injury to 
the plant. 


And there are many more advantages too 
numerous to mention. 


The writer has seen some phenomenal results, 
but, however, some failures due to not handling 
correctly. 

One “stand-patter’’ who grows only hybrid 
Cattleyas of the highést quality and seldom tries 
anything new or novel, has started in a small 
way on gravel culture, and he is so enthusiastic 
with his results that he cannot say too much 
of this system of culture. 

Another friend, Mr. Macconel, has shown 
such great results that he has divided his plants 
with his wife; he has taken only those in gravel 
and his wife those in Osmunde. 

The subject is, more or less, in its infancy, 
but has already grown so fast that complete 
books are now on the market written exclusively 
on the subject. Naturally it is too large to be 
Nearly all growers 


degree, with varying degrees of success, and I 
understand the system of culture with gravel is 
used in Peru and many other outlying countries 
with marked success. 

It is a subject well worth your serious con- 
sideration, and I speak from personal observation 
as well as from my own experience. 





(Continued from page 102) 

The Cattleyas in this collection are amongst 
the finest here. Mr. Gender has put in 15 years 
of culling and studying to get together a lot of 
fine varieties and we have never scen his plants 
look better. 

The bulbs are plump and healthy and all 
members agreed that at last Mr. Genders had - 
found the secret of Cattleya growing. Some 
bulbs had almost doubled: their former size. 

The finest among those in flower were B. C. 
Mercury, B. C. Windsor, §. C. Thalia alba, Catt, 
Canada, B. C. John Lingford. Really wonderful 
blooms fit to grace a show bench. — 

Mr. Genders has painted his pots in various. 
colours to indicate the quality of the blooms. 
Red for champions, yellow for fine varieties, 
blue for unflowered, and of course he has a sep- 
arate bench for plants culled out as not being up 
to his standard. 
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Flew 3.000 Miles across Australia 
to see the Sydmey Show 


W. WORTH, Willoughby, N.S.W. 


@ The Orchid Society of N.S.W. held its first 
Annual Competitive Show on 10th, 11th and 
12th September. All exhibitions in previous 
years had been non-competitive. 

The show on this occasion was held in the 
County Council’s Electricity Showrooms. The 
decision to keep the show open each evening 
proved very popular and was much appreciated 
by many people who in the past had been 
deprived of the opportunity and pleasure of wit- 
nessing the display of blooms. 

Thanks and credit go to the County Coun- 
cil and particularly to Alderman Purcell, Chair- 
man, for making the premises available, and 
also to Mr. Riley and his staff for general co- 
operation, advertising and provision of screens 
and in helping to make the show run smoothly. 
The lighting, too, was the best we have 
experienced and was a revelation to the public 
attending. ‘This excellent natural-like lighting 
provided an equal distribution in every position 
and resulted in all plants being judged on their 
merits, as there were no shadows. 

His Honor Judge Markell, Patron of the 
Society, opened the Show. He briefly traced 
the history of the Society. In the course of 
his remarks he referred to the almost incredible 
advance in quality that had taken place over 
recent years, “The Society had been largely 
responsible for this, and each year there had 
been an improvement in cultural methods and 
the standard of the blooms had correspondingly 
improved. This advance was evident in the 
wonderful collection of plants exhibited. The 
conditions under which the plants were shown 
to-day were nearly ideal. The work of the 
County Council in arranging the lighting and 
ventilation was much appreciated.” 

- The proceeds were in aid of the Deaf, Dumb 
and Blind Institute for Children, members of 
which helped to organise the show and gave 
yeoman service in selling literature and attend- 
ing to admission tickets. Many of the Society’s 
own members volunteered assistance and ably 
carried out the enormous amount of preparatory 
work incidental to such a big show. The N.S.W. 
Society is fortunate in its team spirit. 

The Orchids on show were insured by the 
Society for £12,000. The Sydney daily press 
reported that Dr. A. C. Burstal, of Killara, re- 


fused £600 for his Cymbidium Girrawheen var. 
Enid, winner of the blue ribbon for the best 
Cymbidium in the show. Its colour was 
described as mushroom pink with purple spotted 
lip. It received a total of 87 points out of a 
possible 100. A flower of splendid shape, fine 
texture and neat appearance. My own plant, 
Cassandra var. Toxteth, joint winner of . the 
second prize, also received the award of merit. 
It possesses more of the desirable lively pink 
colour than is seen in most Westonbirts and the 
shapely flowers are carried on strong upright 
stems that do not require staking. Mrs. Mit- 
chell’s Miranda, var. Maisie, a large colourful 
yellow flower, also received an award of merit 
and shared second prize. 

Many photographs were taken by the Sydney 
press and the Department of Information. recorded 
newsreel pictures in colour of the plants and 
groups for distribution overseas. Visitors from 
overseas and all over Australia were present. 
They were unanimous in their opinion that the 
blooms had reached the highest standard seen 
at any show to date and that it was much the 
largest. 

Thirteen of the full complement of 15 judges 
were available and worked until nearly mid- 
night on the previous day to complete the very 
arduous task of allotting the Prizes and the 
Society’s awards. 

Mr. A. E. Cartwright, President of the West- 
ern Australia Orchid Society, flew 3,000 miles 
to see this Orchid Show.| He stated that it sur- 
passed in beauty and immensity anything that 
he had imagined and was well pleased that he 
had come. It was quite overwhelming. The 
colours of the flowers were inconceivably beauti- 
ful in their variety and the lighting of the hall 
was wonderful. He mentioned a lady who had 
been passing through difficult times and whose 
visit to the show had done her a deal of good. 

Mr. J. A. Hanington; a country visitor, stated 
that he was interested in local bush Orchids and 
found Mr. Sassos’ group particularly interesting, 
as it embodied both native and exotic plants of 
many varieties which were charmingly ar- 
ranged, 

Among those present was Miss R. Veale, 
artist, who has painted a number of pictures of 
Orchids for members of the Society, She had 
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never before seen such exquisite and unusual 
colourings in any exhibition of any description. 
“Also,” she said, “the variety of form and the 
quality of the blooms was amazing. They were 
peteeiaalhy displayed and the lighting was excel- 
ent.” 

The ladies’ choice of colour appeared to be 
overwhelmingly in favour of Mr. A. Begg’s 
Cymbidium Swallow, a pale pastel shade of 
green, the lip faintly marked pink. The flower 
was of somewhat flimsy appearance. The men- 
folk seemed to favour the deeper more sombre 
shades such as those of Cordelia and Carisbrook 
and flowers of solid formation. 

One gentleman who was induced to attend 
the show remarked afterwards: “I thought it 
would be just a show of Orchid flowers like one 
sees in shop windows, but I was bewildered at 
the immenseness of it and the brilliance and 
variety of the colours.” 

A point that should be remembered in judging 
Cymbidums is that although the standard says 
that the flower should be symmetrical in form, 
giving the appearance of roundness, this does 
not mean cup-shaped or from a side view like 
2 half-opened gladiolus flower. Flowers should 
not have their dorsal sepals reflexed. The grow- 
ing practice is all too obvious in the coloured 
section, The judges have only to flip the dorsal 
forward to make sure how hooded it is. 

The prizes for ladies’ shoulder sprays of Cym- 
bidiums were won by Mrs. W. Worth and Mrs. 
A. Willington. The sprays were much admired 
by the ladies. 

If the show continues to grow the Society 
will soon be faced with the problem of finding 
a hall large enough in the City. 

A most interesting exhibit of seedlings and 
seed-raising was arranged by Mr. A. R. Persson, 
whose lecture on the subject appeared in the 
September issue of the Review. His Cypripe- 
dium Matchless was an immense flower. Mr. 
Robertson’s ladder-shaped stand of seedling 
Cymbidiums and Epidendrums showed plants 
in various stages of growth, also flasks of seed 
and plants with seed pods. 

After an inspection of the groups, the follow- 
ing plants appeared to me as worthy of mention. 
There were also many other very fine things: 


Mrs. E. Tant.—Four fine Cymbidiums: Balkis, 
Sandra, Judge Markell and Swallow var. Hebe. 

Mr. F. Slattery: Dendrobium Superbum, Cymbidiums, 
Veronique yar. Bullfinch and Cordelia, brilliant bizarre 
colourings. 

E. A. Hamilton.—Large pots of colourful Cymbidiums, 
all with long, graceful spikes, including an immense pot 
of Athens. 


Cas- 


/ 


1947 


- arching spray. 
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Dr. A. L. Lyell—A fine miscellaneous display. Mil- 
tonias, Lycastes, Aerides—Vanda, Calanthes, Schombur- 


kias and a collection of nobile type hybrids, of which 
Lady Coleman x Miss F. King stood out. 

W. Fahey.—Assorted collection of good quality flowers. 
Cypripediums Aylesbury A. M. and Emily Butters, large 
erect flowers. -Miltonias, Odontoglossums, Coelogynes and 
Cym. Daffodil. 

F. C. White—Fine Cymbidiums Alex. Westonbirt x 
Gloriana, a lovely bright pink colour. Pipit x Lowianum 
concolour, also a Cattleya. 

C. M. Cotton.—Three large pots of splendid Cymbid- 
iums Arabella, Judge Markell and Swallow. Probably 
the best-grown plants in the show. 

P. L. Meech.—Cymbidium Bella, a nice pastel shade; 
Louis Sander, var. Phyllis, an attractive flower on long 
Specimen pots of Garibaldi and Dipper. 

C. C. Hildebrandt—A group of Cymbidiums, class 
plants, including a new one, Balkis var. Kamilaroi, Edzell, 
var. Elizabeth, Louis Sander var. Kirribilli and a Phaius 
Wallachii. Special mention must be made of. Phalaenopsis, 
var. Schillerianum, a lovely graceful thing, colour pink. 

E. W. Usher.—Quite a nice exhibit of 9 plants. A, 
pink Cyzara and a green Cassandra were most attractive. 

Y. Meredith—Dendrobium, Aemulum. 

J. Moore.—Dendrobium Nobile. 

W. Worth.—Cassandra var. Toxteth. 

L. Sasso.—The much-sought gold medal at last came 
to light for this group of Miscellaneous Orchids and 
foliage plants, which occupied an area of 20ft. x 6ft. 
A lovely scarlet-leaved croton occupied the centre of the 
back row. Dendrobium Speciosum carried 14 immense 
spikes of cream-yellow flowers and won the prize for the 
best native Orchid. Cymbidium Sussex probably showed 
more colour than last year. ‘The group also contained , 
Cypripediums, Vandas, Dendrobiums, Bletias, Phalaenop- 
sis, Epi-Cattleyas, Epidendrums, Coclogynes, Calanthes, 
Lycastes, Vandas, Cattleyas, Angraecums, Odontoglossums 
and Oncidiums. A very welcome break from the rows 
and rows of Cymbidiums that we are accustomed to see. 

G. Begbie—Group of well-flowered Cymbidiums, in- 
cluding the first prize specimen plant of Alexanderi 
Westonbirt x Ceres F. J. Hanbury. 

C. Carter.—Decorative Cymbidiums, well grown, with 
large spikes of good’ habit. 

Carrington H. Deane.—Large collection of Cymbidiums. 
Outstanding plants were a nut-red coloured Carisbrook, 
Pauwelsii Compte de Hemptine x Dante F. Cc. Goosander 
and Christine x Alex. Westonbirt. 

A. Begg.—Nine Cymbidiums, of which Eagle var. 
Snow Queen was pure white and a grand shape. Swallow, 
a delicate green, greatly favoured by the fair sex. 

C, Cambourn.—Large group of brightly-coloured Cym- 
bidiums. Carisbrook, var. True Rose, very bright and well 
named. A Cattleya (unnamed) with four flowers was so 
bright and showy that it could not be passed by un- 
noticed. 


N. MacDonald.—Cattleyas and Cymbidiums. Green 
Ramboda and Pixie commanded attention. 

A. Ponsford.—Cymbidium Verulan. 

A. Birdsall—Nine large pots, very decorative. Cym- 
bidiums, Canary, green, Susette, Perfection and Pink 


Beauty were the finest of a nice group. 

Dr. J. A. Vote.-—Cymbidium Louis Sander, large buff 
pink flowers with large spotted lip. Balkis, var. Patricia 
and Swallow, var. Desert Gold. 

S. A. Shead.—A group of 12 large plants included the 
well-known favourite Ceres, var. F. J. Hanbury; also 
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Princess. Astrid, Pink Beauty, Memoria Alberti and Swal- 
low var. Soulangeana. 

F. A. Weinthall—aA group of showy decorative Cym- 
bidiums. 

F. Douglas——Six Cymbidiums, of which a specimen 
plant of Cassandra was a picture of loveliness. 

W. Rothwell.—A fine exhibit of 14 Cymbidiums cover- 
ing a wide range of bright colours. Ruskin, var: Renown 
was my pick of the show. A brilliant apricot yellow 
with a deeper-coloured lip. The many flowers were well 
spaced on a graceful long spike. It was the choice of 
others, too, but it is not the standard type for awards. 
Swallow, var. Conquest, another plant with numerous 
flowers and that graceful arching spike so much admired. 
Cyzara, a large deep pink flower. Estelle, lovely soft 
pink. 

F. G. Spurway.—Coelogyne Cristata and Cymbidiums. 
Minuet, a nice yellow with red lip markings. Sunrise, 
var. Brilliant, also well named. 

J. Bisset.—Mixed group of Anthuriums, Cypripediums 
and Cymbidiums. Most attractive were Veronique, var. 
Bullfinch and Edzell, var. Elizabeth. 

A. B. Porter—Cymbidium Arabella, fine large white 
flowers on a spike of splendid carriage. 

Miss I. Stenning—Cymbidium Louis Sander. 

E. L. Hayes.—A pot of native Greenhoods. 
stylis-Baptistii), the largest of this genus. 
novelty, well grown. 

B. Jessop.One Cymbidium, but a beauty. Balkis var. 
Margot, won the novice section. 

' J. Truelove-—Ceres var. F. J. Hanbury x Phyllis Ker- 
shaw, particularly fine colour in the way of Hanbury, 
was the pick of this group. 

Dr. A. C. Burstal—Exhibited six fine show-type Cym- 
bidiums, including Girrawheen var. Enid, and a large 
specimen pot of Louis Sander carrying seven upright 
spikes of flowers. B 

R. Richards.—Six Cymbidiums, among which Dorches- 
ter and the popular Lucastes var. Citronelle were noticed. 

Mrs. Grace Mitchell and R. Dart.—Miranda var. 
Maisie with two large spikes and 30 flowers was prominent 
and received much favourable comment. Its long grace- 
ful spikes and large bright flowers made it an outstand- 
ing attraction. Also, other very colourful bright Cym- 
bidiums. Personally I favoured this group of three for 
best colour, viz., Rusper, green sepals and petals with 
contrasting red lip; Euterpe, unusually bright flower of 
salmon and apricot; Gloriana var. Tudor Rose. — 

L. H. Newman.—Large group of Cymbidiums, of which 
I particularly noticed Stonechat, a fine green; Ceres var. 
F, J. Hanbury, Apollo, F.C.C. England. 

W. E. Glissan:—I liked Redcrest x Ralph Sander in 
this group. An attractive little white orchid with a 
contrasting bright red lip. 

Leo. Giles—Six nicely-coloured Cymbidiums. Caris- 
brook, vars. True Rose and Sailor Bay were most attrac- 
tive; Vangie a clear yellow. 

Dr. F. E. Stayner—A quartette of grand Cymbidiums, 
including Joyance No. 1, Swallow var. Desert Gold, with 
a grand spike of large yellow flowers, Cordelia var. 
Kuring Gai and Neville Chamberlain. 

W. Brierley—Last on this list, but his miscellaneous 
Orchids were hight in quality. Coelogynes, natives, 
Lycastes and a good display of Dendrobium Nobile 
hybrids. 


The prize winners were:— 


Group of Miscellaneous Orchids.—Ist, 
Mr. L. Sasso; 2nd, Dr. A. L. Lyell. 


(Ptero- 
A. distinct 
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Group of 6 Miscellaneous Orchids (exclud- 
Cymbidiums).—I1st, Mr. L. Sasso; 2nd, Dr. 
A. L. Lyell. 3 

Group of 6 Cymbidiums.—1st, Mrs. G. 
Mitchell and Mr. R. Dart; 2nd, Mr. A. R. Begg. 

Group of 3 Cymbidiums.—Ist, Dr. A. C. 
Burstal; 2nd, Mr. L. Sasso. 

Best Cymbidium.—1st, Dr. A. C. Burstal; 
2nd, Mrs. G. Mitchell and R. Dart, Mr. W- 
Worth, tie. 

Group of 3 Cymbidiums for Colour.— 
Ist, Mr. L. Sasso; 2nd, Dr. A. C. Burstal. 

Best Coloured Cymbidium.—ist, Mr. C. H. 
Deane; 2nd, Dr. F. E. Stayner. 

Best Cymbidium Exhibited by a Novice. 
—Ist, Mr. B. Jessop. 

Best Cypripedium.—ti1st, Mr. W. Fahey; 
2nd, Mr. L. Sasso. 

Best Cattleya.—tst, Mr. L. Sasso; 2nd, Mr. 
L. Sasso. 

Best Dendrobium.—\st, Dr. A. L. Lyell; 
2nd, Dr. A. L. Lyell. : 

Best, Native Orchid (Australian) —tst, 
Mr, L. Sasso; 2nd, Mr. L. Sasso. 

Best Other Variety not Listed Above.— 
Ist, Mr. C. C. Hildebrandt; 2nd, Mr. W. Fahey. 

Shoulder Spray of Cymbidiums.—1st, 
Mrs. W. Worth; 2nd, Mrs. A. Willington. 

Special Prize for Best Specimen Plant 
(any variety).—Ist, Mr. G. Begbie. 





@ Mr. W. F. Tierney, writing of some lovely 
specimens of Dend. Phalaenopsis in his collec- 
tion, suggests that it should be possible to 
arrange an Orchid Exchange between members 
of the various Societies. : 


@ Mr. W. F. Tierney states that Orchids are 
again obtainable from Manila, but are costly. 





@ The President of the Victorian Orchid Club, 
Mr. R. Vick, gave a very interesting and instruc- 
tive talk to members on March 17, entitled 
“Cypripedium Culture” covering most of the 
important factors in the growing of Cypri- 
pediums, members learning some of the majot 
errors to avoid, ; 

He recommended the following compositions: 
Fibre, tan bark, leaf mould, crushed crocks. ‘The 
tan bark must be coarse, leaf mould not decom- 
posed back to earth. Crushed crock from porous 
pots not glazed pots. The Lecturer also emphas- 
ised the mistake of over-potting. 
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Victorian Cultural Notes 
Dee., Jan. and Feb. 
R. BRUCE HOGG, Brunswick, Vic. 


@ Once again we reach the most important part 
of the year so far as flower production is con- 
cerned. It is the treatment your Orchids receive 
during these months which gives you either a 
high or a low percentage of flower. 

~ Your Cymbidiums and Slippers should have 
all been repotted by now, and if they were kept 
warm and dry during the period immediately 
after repotting, and if they have made strong 
Vigorous growths as a result, the stage is set for 
a high and enjoyable percentage of flower. 

Those plants which were not repotted could 
well do with a monthly application of weak 
liquid manure during this period, but those 
which were repotted should have sufficient 
nutrient in the soil to carry them through this 
season. I have always found that if an Orchid 
is overfed it grows luxuriantly for a period and 
usually follows this with a serious setback, so 
that the diet given to the plants should be 
adequate, but never generous. 

Dealing now with Slippers and Cymbidiums. 

Watering.—For the three months under 
review the most important factor is watering. 

Damping Down.—Whenever the weather is 
warm or hot, your plants will greatly benefit 
from damping down at least once a day, and in 
abnormally hot weather the plants greatly enjoy 
what is the equivalent to a shower bath for a 
human being, just as nightfall approaches. This 
is very cleansing and refreshing to them. 

Shading.—Your Slippers should be heavily 
shaded during the whole of this period and 
should not be too near the glass. Your Cymbid- 
iums require considerably less shade than this, 


but on bright summer days they would certainly’ 


require shade from about 9.30 a.m. until about 
4.30 p.m, My experience is that the best shade 
that can be given is 180z. hessian. On no 
account leave the shades down night and day, 
for before the sun’s rays become direct the plants 
benefit and grow rapidly as a result of the entry 
of the early morning and late evening sun, and 
you should endeavour to acquire as much of this 
sun as possible without allowing conditions in 
the glasshouse to become hot and glary. 
Ventilation.—We are starting to think that 
the secret of a heavy percentage of flower is due 
to light and ventilation during this period. 
Whenever possible, give your plants as much 
ventilation as you can. On days which are 


windless it would be wise to leave both doors 
of the glasshouse open during the daytime, while 
on windy days you should endeavour to intro- 
duce as much air as possible without allowing 
the direct wind to contact the plants. In 
adopting such a policy, however, you must 
remember that air movement and not heat is 
the medium of evaporation of soil moisture and 
also the medium by which atmospheric moisture 
is carried away. 

In consequence, your watering and damping 
down technique should be coupled in sympathy 
with your shading and ventilating technique. 

Toward the end of the period the early- 
flowering Cymbidiums should be showing their 


‘flower spikes and the bulk of the Slippers should 


have the flower bud either about to protrude or 


just protruding from the base of the growth. 


It is probably a timely warning with Slippers, 
to point out again that this is the time when 
you completely refrain from watering them 
overhead and where you give your plants their 
water, either from the side of the pot or by 
soaking the pot, whichever of the two techniques 
you. prefer. : 

Cattleyas and Dendrobiums.—Both of 
these genera at this time require considerable 
heat and all the humidity that can possibly be 
added. As they make root nodules from the 
base of the last. growth, the time has arrived to 
repot, if this is necessary. I have a strong dis- 
like for any sphagnum moss in a Cattleya pot- 
ting mixture, and think that a pure black fibre 
with perhaps a few oak leaves added is best. 
However, Dendrobiums seem to do well in a 
mixture which contains sphagnum moss. With 
these genera, apart from keeping a careful look- 
out to find the psychological moment to repot 
your plants, you must direct your thoughts to 


the maintenance of a high humidity in the glass- 


house, and also to proper shading, particularly 
for the Cattleyas. The foliage of Cattleyas will 
burn more rapidly if the direct rays of the sun 
bear on it for a prolonged period than any 
Orchid that I know. While a high humidity is 
recommended, at no time in their lives do Cattle- 
yas like saturation of the soil, and while the 
soil should be kept sufficiently moist to make 
the pot feel somewhat heavy when lifted, it 
should never be moist to the point where you 
feel that it is wet. » 
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During this period no added heat whatever 
will be required, and in consequence it is an 
excellent time in which to rehabilitate your 
boiler. The flue should be thoroughly cleaned, 
as also should the air channels around the water 
jacket. Any insulation which needs repair 
should be attended to, the outside should be 
painted to protect it and you will feel much 
happier if you give your boiler a coating of 
black boiler paint. 

This is also the period in which householders 
use so much less heat than at other times, and 
the wise Orchid grower would build up a reserve 
stock of coke for the coming winter during- 
these months in which the public demand for 
coke is not as great as it is during winter 
months, 

Lastly, I am a great believer in keeping the 
plants clean, and during this period I never fail 
to dip the whole of my Orchids in a mixture 
of one part Volck, three-quarter part of Pestoxol 
and about 50 parts of water. After dipping, 
shake the plants thoroughly to stop any surplus 
spray finding its way to the soil, and after dip- 
ping keep the plants heavily shaded for at least 
two days. Also after dipping, starting a few 
hours after you have dipped them, frequently 
spray the foliage, for the spray would have then 
‘done its work and your job is to endeavour, as 
quickly as possible, to remove all traces of it. 
Orchids will burn very readily if there is a 
residue of spray on the foliage and they get the 
direct sun. . 

This will be the last occasion on which I will 
be writing these cultural notes. I have done it 
for a number of years now and feel that the time 
has arrived when someone should take over. We 
are fortunate that the President of the Vic- 
torian Orchid Club, Mr. R. Vick, has under- 
taken this task, and I hand it to him with full 
confidence that he will render full and proper 
service to all readers. I would like to thank 
readers for the pleasure they have given me by 
the contact which I have made with them 
through this journal, and for the extremely 
interesting correspondence which has resulted 
from those efforts. However, from ‘time to 
time, if I feel that any subject matter requires 
enlarging upon, I will continue to subscribe as 
an independent subscriber. 


Hobart Orehid Club 


H. J. EXLEY, Hobart, Tasmania 


@ The winter months have naturally been very 
quiet for Orchid growers in this State, but in 
August and September there is great activity in 
repotting ‘and overhauling collections. The 
later flowering of plants in Tasmania makes it 
very difficult to follow the advice given in the 
Australian Orchid Review to have repotting 
completed by the end of August. 

In August Mr. Bruce Hogg, of Melbourne, . 
came to Hobart to give us a talk and spoke on . 
the possibility of growing Orchids in our colder 
climate. His object was to popularise the cult 
among those who wish to grow them, but feel 
they cannot provide the right conditions. His 
talk was very instructive and encouraging. 
Many questions were asked by those present. We 
are very grateful to Mr. Hogg for his interest 
and would invite any other Orchid enthusiasts 
who may be visiting Tasmania to give us a talk 
on their methods. 


The Hobart Horticultural Society held its 
Daffodil Show recently and the members of our 
Club made quite a good display, acknowledged 
to be the best collection of Orchids yet staged 
here. Cymbidiums and Cypripediums _ pre- 
dominated. 


Members have again visited each other’s col- 
lections and at the end of September a demon- 
stration on potting Cymbidiums was held at 
the home of Miss Collatz. It was interesting to 
‘see members in action and the new growers no 
doubt will profit by this display. 


The Annual Show of the Victorian Orchid 
Club in September was visited by a few of our 
members, and I for one was delighted by the 
wonderful display. Many of the Cymbidiums 
and Cypripediums were infinitely superior to any 
grown here, but this should encourage us to 
persevere with our hobby. The Cattleyas were 
very beautiful and the other less-known varieties 
such as Odontoglossums were very attractive. 

An Orchid show inevitably arouses interest 
and lures others into the cult, and it is probable 
that even our humbler displays in Hobart will 
encourage others to cultivate these glorious 
flowers. 
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Adelaide’s Orchid Exhibition 


R. J. LANGDON, Millswood, S.A. 


® The Orchid Club of South Australia held 
its second successful Annual Exhibition in the 
Liberal Club Hall on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th of 
September. The Committee’s decision to have 
the Exhibition open for three days instead of 
the two as last year was vindicated. 

Lady Napier, wife of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, graciously performed the opening 
ceremony and was presented on entering the 
hall with a sheaf of Orchids by the Committee. 

The plants were displayed round the hall 
mainly in varietal sections. Cymbidiums occu- 
pied two tables, one on each side of the hall, 
and the Cypripediums, which were well repre- 
sented, were on: benches flanking the centre 
Piece, 

The area in front of the stage was set out as 
a ferny rockery with a miniature waterfall trick- 
ling over moss-strewn rocks, Australian Den- 
drobes, some very well-grown Adiantums from 
Mr. Bruce Hudd, Saintpaullia Ionantha and 
sundry foliage plants were nestling among the 
rocks. The whole effect was very attractive. 

In the centre of the hall was a pyramid effect 
with Crotons and various foliage plants among 
which were Dendrobes and Cattleyas. The 
Dendrobiums, which unfortunately mostly open 
too late for our show, were represented by 
Penelope, Rubens, and Thwaitesiae, Veitch’s 
variety all grown by the President, who also 
had in this centrepiece some fine Cattleyas, best 
of which were Mendelissima and Lady Veitch, a 
nice white. B.C. Chieftain, a well-grown plant 
having a large, good-shaped lip was shown by 
the Secretary, Mr. R. L. Smith. 

Two polished tables, tastefully decorated by 
Miss G. M. Sutherland, were a.feature, the main 
medium used being Epidendrum O’Brienianum 
and Boundii, together with sprays of Cym- 
bidiums and Croton leaves. 

Worthy of special mention was a table of 
Crotons grown and loaned by Mr. Jack Osborn. 


Interstate friends again assisted, for which we - 


record our thanks, From Melbourne, Mr. W 
Wright sent several well grown, good quality 
Cymbids, outstanding among which was 
Swallow, Westonbirt variety. Messrs. A. B. 
Porter, C. Cambourn and W. Rothwell, of 
Sydney, also sent Cymbids. Mr. Cambourn’s 
Carisbrook and Mr. Rothwell’s Green Swallow 
attracted very favourable comment. 


Mr. Porter sent also a very instructive 
exhibit illustrating the method of growing 
Cymbids by the agar method. This was staged 
as a separate exhibit and was always a centre 
of interested attention. It showed stages of 
growth from seed to a four-year-old plant. 
On this table was a self cross Ainsworthii Den- 
drobe in flower. It is the first seedling Dendrobe 
raised in Australia by the above method to be 
flowered in Adelaide. This was raised by Mr. 
Porter, and grown on to flowering from a small 
plant by Mr. DeRose. 


Mr. Jack Bailey, of Brisbane, forwarded a 
wonderful batch of Croton cuttings and leaves, 
the colouring of which was vivid and most 
striking. These were arranged among the ex- 
hibits and added quite a dash of colour to the 
layout. 

The Cypripediums, which were generally of 
a good class, were represented in far greater 
numbers than last year. The main exhibitors 
were Mrs. G. P. Howie, Messrs DeRose, R. L. 
Smith, J. Osborn, H. Goodenough and H. C. 
England. The best two were Mr. Max Hill’s 
Hughenden and the President’s Creslow, but 
there were several others approaching them in 
quality. Mr. Osborn’s Lucerale, San Actaeus x 
Anita shown by Mr. Goodenough, two nice 
plants of Archie Nield by Mr. Smith and Mr. 
England’s Leeanum Clinkaberryanum attracted 
comment. Worthy of special mention among 
the species was a magnificent example of Villo- 
sum grown by Mr. Smith. 


Of the Cymbids, Mr. DeRose’s Christine x 
Alexanderii Westonbirt variety was certainly 
the best. The patron, the Honourable T. Play- 
ford, and his mother, Mrs. T. Playford, senior, 
had on display a very fine collection. These 
included Dorchester Westonbirt, white, pink 
flush, Lucastes, green and heavily perfumed, 
Pauwellsii Red variety, Imperial Prince and 
Insigne Sanguiniana x Ralph Sander. 


Among Mr. DeRose’s fine lot of Cymbids 
were Giant Rose, Ruanda (the choice of a lot 
of the lady visitors), Ramboda and Ceres x 
Pearl Magnifica. Of the Secretary’s Cymbids 
the best was probably Alexanderii (McBean’s 
variety). Mr. Max Hill’s Solent was a nice 


plant, as were Lowianum Pitt’s variety shown 


by Mr. A. C. Ridley and iBurazaitihy x Leastor 
by Mr. Goodenough. 
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Orchids for Begimmers in Sydney 


E. HAYES, Campsie, N.S.W. 


@ When the beginner feels that he or she would 
like to adyance beyond the cultivation of 
Epidendrums, I would suggest that they try the 
Cymbidium species, natives of India and Burma. 
Again the cost, although a little higher than 
than of E. Boundii, will still be within the 
means of all. The species most likely to be pro- 
curable in Sydney are C. Lowianum, colour 
yellowish-green, lip cream marked crimson; C. 
Tra¢yanum, colour yellowish-brown with lines 
of crimson, lip yellow marked crimson; C. 
Giganteum, colour yellowish-green striped red, 
lip yellow spotted bright red; C. Grandiflorum, 
colour green, lip yellow marked with red and 
crimson; and C. Insigne, from Annam, colour 
pink, lip pink marked with bright crimson. It 
may be found that some of the garden-raised 
crosses, generally referred to as hybrids, are 
easier to obtain than the species; if so, go right 
ahead and secure them. They are just as easy 
to grow as the species and produce in some in- 
stances flowers of such exquisite colouring and 
perfect shape that the sky would appear to be 
the limit for their. value. However, the crosses 
named in the December list, C. Pauwelsii, C. 
Ceres and C. Lowio-Eburneum, also a number 
of others of equally low cost, will present you 
with flowers of great beauty. Cymbidiums are 
selected as the second genus to try because they 
are almost as easy to grow around Sydney as 
Epidendrums. Cymbidiums thrive either in an 
airy bush-house with very little overhead 
shade—the roof should let through at least two- 
thirds of the sunshine—or in pots placed out 
in the garden where rather open trees or shrubs 


give a little protection from the sun during the 
early afternoon, when the sunlight is strongest. 
They can stand full exposure till midday so 
long as ample water is given in hot weather. 
As a general rule, the best time to repot is about 
July, before root growth commences, so as to 
avoid injuring the roots as far as possible. Select 
a pot large enough to allow a plant to remain 
undisturbed for two years, place a concave piece 
of crock over the drainage hole, then surround 
and cover it with smaller crocks to a depth of 
one inch or more; over this lay a piece of old 
cornsack cut to completely cover the crocks. 
This will prevent the compost from clogging 
the drainage. Compost mixtures vary with the 
fancy of almost every grower, but for you I 
would suggest approximately 50 per cent. sandy 
bush leaf mould, 40 per cent. tan bark (either 
new or new and old mixed), 10 per cent. small 
charcoal. Bone dust or bone meal can be added, 
say, a level teaspoonful to an 8-inch pot. If 
spent hops are available a proportion of the leaf 
mould can be replaced by it to advantage, The 
frequency of watering to a very great extent 


depends upon the porosity of the compost. 


Potted as advised, the plants may be watered 
daily in the months of December, January, Feb- 
ruary, two or three times a week during March, 
April and May, and once a week in June and 
July, increasing to two or three times a week in 
August, September, October and November. 
Drying westerly winds in early spring sometimes 
compel more frequent watering than is sug- 
gested above. If the temperature should be very 
low don’t water. 


Judging for Awards 


R. BRUCE HOGG, Brunswick, Vie. 


@ The N.S.W. and Victorian Societies are to be 
commended for having set standards for the 
issue of Awards. Such action indicates the 
rapid growth that has taken place in Australia 
in Orchid culture in recent years. Naturally, 
we will expect the various committees which 
adjudicate to be very conservative in their judg- 
ing and to adopt a policy of—When in doubt, 
no award, 

Awards have now been given in England for 
a long period, and a comparison of an old hybrid 


carrying an award, with a new one, is most 
illuminating. There is little doubt that each 
flower deserved its Award at the time it was 
exhibited, but a comparison of these flowers 
tells volumes of the great success which the 
hybridist has had in the interim and the in- 
credible improvement which has taken place in 
the general standard of quality, irrespective o 
awards. It should also serve to warn growers 
that an F.C.C, or A.M. in itself does not indicate 
a high value, but that an F.C.C. or A.M. 1939 
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to 1946 would indicate considerable value, while 
One of the 1920’s would require inspection of 
the flower before purchase, while the intervening 


Period would in most cases indicate intermediate 
value. 


The real object of this article,however, is not 
to discuss the granting of Awards or the relative 
value of Awards of different periods, for the 
8ranting of awards has my highest approval, 
but I do feel that something is still lacking, and 
I sincerely hope that our Societies will progress- 
ively improve their method of judgment until 
anomalies disappear, and not stick rigidly to 
the present points system, 


I feel that the use of a measuring stick will 
never adequately judge anything whose popu- 
larity and value is dependent on its beauty. 
There are so many variables in beauty that a 
Points system must be devised which is suffici- 
ently flexible to allow some special feature to 
receive above the limit points. I will enlarge 
upon this later. I have not yet forgotten the 


article in the “Review” following the last Sydney 


Society’s Show, where the author took a number 
of ladies round the Show and studied their re- 
actions to the various plants. We really grow 
our Orchids to decorate those ladies and their 
opinion should carry weight, and strangely, they 
did not select the varieties likely to get an F.C.C. 
or an A.M., but they selected the flowers which 
in their opinion were the most lovely, perhaps 
visualising the contrast with a frock of this or 
that colour. 


In breeding Orchids, our breeders, while 
endeavouring to hold and improve form, are 


vigorously trying to delve into the unknown in 


colour. It is my opinion that when a flower 
is produced having an entirely new colour or 
even a new shade in colour for that genus, 
surely such effort should deserve an Award. 
Let us be extremely academic, and visualise on 
the one hand a blue Cymbidium with the form 
and size of an ordinary Pauwelsii, and on the 
other, a Dorchester of the standard white colour 
so frequently produced by Alex. Westonbirt, 
but absolutely perfect in form, colour, texture, 
etc. The Dorchester would receive an F.C.C.; 
the blue hybrid, no award, yet the ludicrous 
position would arise where the very judges who 
made the award would offer the owner of the 
“no award” plant, ten, twenty, perhaps fifty 
times the price they would be prepared to pay 
for the plant to which they had just granted 
an F.C.C. At this stage my readers may think 
I am becoming destructive, but actually I am 
trying to be constructive. 
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Let us assume that the judges are adjudicating 
on a plant, no matter what genus, which is of 
standard colour, but nevertheless, a beautiful 
shade. It may be white, mauve or pink. This 
plant must receive the maximum points for 
colour. Then let us assume that they are 
adjudicating on a plant of a colour, equally 
attractive, but one never before seen in that 
genus. It could only get maximum points for 
colour as well, but how anomalous that a plant 
of an entirely new colour should receive only the 
same colour points as a plant, the ‘colour of 
which exists in tens of thousands of cases. 


I think I have now made my point clearly, 
and I suggest that judging committees be given 
discretionary authority in judging for an award 
to give + points for colour which is entirely 
new and beautiful, even to the extent of off- 
setting points lost to this plant of new colour 
on the grounds of form and perhaps texture. 
The above suggestion could be greatly improved 
upon, and proper limitations and definitions 
could be developed to ensure that the discretion- 
ary powers granted were not wrongly used. 

Surely the most valuable plant should receive 
the highest award, and while the points system 
will serve splendidly for Orchids of standard 
colour, it falls by the wayside in the case of a 
unique production. 

Note: Since writing this article the Vic- 
torian Orchid Club has altered its method of 
judgment to enable flowers of outstanding col- 
our to receive Awards. The New South Wales 
Society has also brought into being an Award 
of Distinction. However, I maintain the view 
expressed in the foregoing, and would feel that 
an Award of Distinction would not be compar- 
able with an F.C.C. or A.M., yet the new colour 
must be more valuable than the most perfect 
flower of the old colour. Perhaps a better 
method would be to award an F.C.C. (colour) 
or an A.M. (colour )where the points are de- 
parted from to grant an Award chiefly on the 
grounds of colour. I still feel that the English 
method of having a Committee of experts judge 
Awards instinctively is the best, for this gives 
them discretionary power in regard to all sorts 


of matters where superlative quality in one 


feature can offset the loss of quality or points 
in another. 


@ Overcrowding the benches is often the cause 
of plants refusing to thrive. = 

Some plants do not get their quota of water, 
others get more than their share, while others 
are overshaded by their taller neighbours. 
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Notes for Novices 
T. H. JAMES, Hazelbrook, N.S.W. 


@ During the summer months there is little 
individual work to do among the Orchids. The 
main job is to provide water, and abundance 
of it, morning and evening, particularly in the 
evening. Plants watered in the morning only 
“would, after a normal summer day, be dry or 
nearly so by evening and would remain thus all 
night. 

To obtain maximum results growth must 
be continuous, and that cannot occur unless 
moisture be maintained. Hose the foliage 
freely night and morning. In addition to pro- 
viding water, the hosing would help to keep 
foliage free of dust—an important factor. Do 
not wet foliage during the heat of the day, as 
that can ‘be injurious. Keep floor and benches 
wet, as high humidity is essential to rapid 
growth. Admit as much air as possible, par- 
ticularly the moisture-laden north-east winds. 


Cultural Opinions.—The varying and often 
divergent opinions regarding Orchid growing 
expressed in this and other Orchid journals must 
be very confusing to novices, particularly as 
most of the methods adopted meet with a large 
measure of success. : 

As to Cymbidiums, the cultural variation 
relates mainly to composts, The majority of 
growers now realise the importance of light. 
With many older growers the realisation has 
been slow and seemingly reluctant, but it has 
certainly arrived. Full sunlight continuously 
is unnecessary and unwise, as the slightest dry- 
ness, and that is always possible in such condi- 
tions, even if unwitting—might cause serious 
damage. ‘The thinnest possible covering of ti- 
tree appears to be the most satisfactory. As 
to composts, many growers have their favourite 
mixtures, but outstanding results do not neces- 
sarily follow the use by others of those special 
mixtures. As long as the compost is of an open 
nature and is moderately rich in nutritive con- 
tent, good results should be obtained. Com- 
plete protection from west and south is essen- 
tial. So in regard to Cymbidiums do not be 
worried by varying ideas, for, so long as you 
observe the main factors as outlined above you 
should get good results in Sydney. 

It is with the other genera that uncertainty 
might arise because houses, both bush and glass, 
themselves vary. There are, however, certain 
essentials which should vary only to meet the 
conditions of the house, viz., light, air and 


water. ° The grower must work these out for 
himself. Together they provide atmosphere. 
When entering the house of a successful culti- 
vator note the atmosphere and endeavour to 
reproduce it in your own house. Mere concrete 
and wood, although it minimises wog troubles, 
will never give the best results. There should 
be an earth floor or plenty of a moisture-holding 
material on benches to provide humidity. If 
floor is of earth, grow begonias, ferns, etc., under 
benches and also introduce foliage plants among 
your Orchids, which, apart from improving the 
atmosphere, enhance the apearance of the house 
and also of the Orchids. As to composts, the 
same rule applies as with Cymbidiums. It must 
be a light, open mixture which will remain damp 
without being wet. Air is essential to the roots 
of most Orchids, even Cymbidiums, and. this 
can only be provided through the compost. 

When up against opinions which appear con- 
tradictory remember they represent the practice 
of the writers who have found them successful, 
but they may not suit you. The opinion may be 
that of a successful cultivator who has a heated 
house and maintains a high winter temperature— 
some up to 60 degrees—and that would not 
do for you with perhaps an unheated house. 
Also remember that Orchids are exceedingly 
adaptable, but do not let that be an excuse for 
indifferent practices. 


Manuring.—In the previous notes I referred 
to what I consider the necessity for supplying 
some form of nutriment to Orchids, particu- 
larly if grown in the same container for con- 
siderable periods. Circumstances prevented me 
doing all I wished in this direction last summer, 
but what I did may be of interest. During 
the last two years there was no hot weather 
except isolated days until January. My Cattle- 
yas as a result did not commence their new 
growths until late December or January and 
the shorter days and cooler weather of autumn 
stopped growth and resulted in small bulbs. 
Last summer I supplied some of them with 
several doses of chemical nutriment| ‘This so 
speeded up growth that in spite of the very 
short growing period, many bulbs were a big 
advance on the previous year’s growth. The 
Cyps. also responded in no uncertain way. 

And now a word of warning. In previous 
notes I mentioned some notable Cymbidiums 

(Continued on page 101) 
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CYMBIDIUM 
GIRRAHWEEN ~ 
Var. ENID 
F.C.C., N.S.W. 








Northern corner of a glass-house in Launceston, Tasmania. One of three photographs sent by 


Miss M. Burrows, a novice grower, who successfully mixes orchids with other foliage and flowering plants. 
Photo by G. B. Burrows. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM ALORCUS. Var. EXCELLIS. 


Recently imported from England by R. Bruce Hogg. A flower of great charm and one of the best 





Odontoglossums yet seen in Australia, 
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CYMBIDIUM CASSANDRA var. TOXTETH. 
A.M. 1947, N.S.W. 





DENDROBIUM CANALICULATUM. LAELIA ANCEPS. 
A fine specimen plant grown by E. Cooper, 


Nundah, Q’ld. 


Grown by Chas. Freeman, East Ingham, Queensland. 
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Dendrobium Canalicualatum 
CHAS. FREEMAN, East Ingham, @Q’ld. 


@ Concerning this Orchid, the following obser- 
vations are made after a process of trial and error, 
ever a number of years, and I think it can safely 
be said that I can now grow this species success- 


fully. 


This species is indigenous to Australia and 
grows over a large area extending from South 
Queensland to Cape York and the Northern Ter- 
ritory and adjacent northern islands, but it is 
from Rockhampton northwards that one meets 
with it in quantity and luxuriance of growth, a 
plant of 30 sprays of blooms being in no way an 
exceptional occurrence. 


There appears to ke three distinct forms of 
Dend. Canaliculatum, though the distinction is 
confined purely to the flowers and does not 
warrant separate nomenclature. 


The Northern Territory form has petals. 


smaller and more rotund than the eastern form, 
while the Island form appears to have larger 
flowers, with chocolate coloured sepals and petals 
and the labellum deeper in colour. 


My first contace with this dainty dendrobe 
was at Mackay in 1927, in the flowering period. 
After collecting some plants of it, I tried grow- 
ing them on mango and citrus trees at Bowen, 
but while they lived to flower the following 
season, they gave up the ghost before the next 
season came round. 

My next effort was to cut off the limbs of 
their host tree without disturbing the orchid, in 
an endeavour to reproduce natural conditions. 
These plants certainly lived longer than those of 
the initial attempt, but, after gcing back each 
year they finally succumbed as the bark of the 
limbs rotted away. 

Observing then that the plants in their natural 
state were only found clinging to the bark ot 
two trees, Meluluca Cunninghamii ti-tree and 
Tristania Sauveo:ens, Swamp Mahogany, I made 
a compest of chopped up bark from these trees, 
equally mixed, and again tried my luck. No 
success; the bark compost became sodden, rotted 
the orchid roots and the plants died. 

By this time I was thoroughly disgusted and 
gave up the idea of growing Dend. Canalicul- 
atum in captivity, as have so many others before 
me. 

However, in 1943, while working over a large 
area where this orchid grows profusely, I took 
particular notice of the manner and conditions 


under which they grow for the whole of the 
year. The best plants were growing in an area 
where there is a definite dry period from Sep- 
tember to January and a very wet period from 
January to April. Further the best of this group 
of plants were growing where only filtered sun- 
light could reach them, and always in the crotch 


or fork, where'rotted wood and bark had accum- 


ulated, thus holding a little more moisture 
through the dry period. The roots of these plants 
barely showed on the surface of the bark and so 
were not subject to undue exposure to the ele- 
ments, 


In December, 1945, I collected three large 
plants and potted them in 6-inch pots in the fol- 
lowing compost:—4 parts of finely chopped ti- 
tree bark, 4 parts rotted wood, 1 part osmunda 


fibre and 1 part rotted cow manure. The plants 


were numbered 1, 2 and 3. 


No. 1 plant was placed in the bush house and 
given the same treatment as the other orchids 
there. No. 2 was placed under an orange tree 
and given no attention. No. 3 was nursed 
various ways throughout the year. The results 
were:— 


No. 1 flowered, but not to the standard of 
plants in nature; No. 2 made a good growth and 
produced a good quantity of blooms, exceeding 
the performance of the plants in their natural 
state; No. 3 made the best growth of all but 
did not flower. 


In 1946 all plants were given the No. 2 treat- 
ment, with the addition of more sunlight, and 
all three plants produced larger bulbs and a 
greater quantity of blcoms. Plant No. 2, how- 
ever, still remained the greater plant, due no 
doubt to its extra year’s advantage of suitable 
cultural conditions, and produced a pseudo-bulb 
9 inches long with eight leaves, and finally, 9 
sprays of flowers. The three bulbs of this plant 
produced in all 14 sprays of flowers, though one 
of the minor tragedies that stalk all orchid 
growers overtook it—a thrice-damned grass- 
hopper destroyed three sprays before being dis- 
covered. The individual sprays carried from 
thirty to fifty flowers and the plant remained in 
flower for two months. On looking over the 


- plants recently, I see the growth on No. 1 plant 


will exceed the nine inch mark—barring ac- 
cidents. 
(Photograph of plant No. 2 on page 99). 
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(Continued from page 96) , 
that were killed by overdoses of manure. Well, 
quite a number of Cymbidiums seen at the 
September shows will, unless the growers exer- 
cise some restraint in manuring, be on the way 
to the cemetery. The huge, bright green bulbs, 
broad lush leaves and few flowers seem to indi- 
cate heavy dosing with nitrogen, which might 
prove fatal if not moderated. 

Dendrobiums.—I have received a number 
of letters from growers who get very few flowers 
from their Dendrobiums. That has also been 
my experience in the last two years. My idea 
of the failure to flower may be wrong, but it 
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seems logical. I have no artificial heat in my 
glasshouse and, as you know, the flower buds of 
Den. Nobile and many others begin to show in 
June. In Sydney they flowered freely with me, 
and the years they did so here on the Mountains 
the earl winter months were rather mild. The 
last two winters, on the other hand, have been 
severe from the start, particularly this year, not 
as regards individual days, but during the whole 
season. The early and continued cold possibly 
prevented the development of the buds. There 
is no trouble about growing them, but it is 
sometimes difficult to force the rest so necessary 
to flower them. 


Victorian Orchid Cluhb’s Show of 1947 


RR. VICK, President, Vietorian Orchid Club. 


® The Victorian Orchid Club presented to the 
Melbourne public its best display yet, when the 
annual show was held in the Town Hall on 
September 16, 17 and 18. The hall was set out 
in a neat arrangement of islands, which were 
gaudy with displays of brilliantly-coloured and 
well-grown flowers. Cymbidiums naturally 
dominated the show at this time of the year; 


Cypripediums were both high-class and numerous 


for this late season; and Cattleyas were out- 
standing for quality. © eh 

For the first time the E. P. Johnson award 
was competed for. This award is in the form 
of a large medallion in silver and bronze, and 
is given by the judges to displays of outstanding 
merit. Two silver and three bronze medals 
were awarded on this occasion. Mr. R. W. 
Rosewarne’s display, consisting wholly of Cym- 
bidiums, very delightfully arranged amongst 
ornamental foliage, gained the Silver Medallion. 
The flowers were of first-class quality, indicat- 
ing high cultural skill and management. On 
this stand one noted the best Cymbidium in the 
show, Swallow, var. Lemon Beouty, which also 
gpined the Award of Merit. Among other 
‘Varieties of quality were noted Cassandra, 
Miranda, Swallow, Louis Sander, Galaxy (pink), 
Eagle (white) and the yellow Ruanda. 


Considering that the month was September, 
the display of Cypripediums by Mr. T. Imrie 
Was outstanding and well warranted the silver 
medal awarded. Outstanding among his 
numerous varieties were Falstaff, Mayfair, Oak- 
field, Mrs. Richards, Gertrude West, Atlantis, 
var. Ruby, and two Fairrieanum hybrids. The 
plants were in robust health and had rewarded 
the owner for the care and culture they had 


received, They were very neatly arranged in a 
mound-like formation on a circular table. Con- 
gratulations to Mrs. Imrie, too! 


’ Beside the above table was an attractive stand 
of highly-coloured Cymbidiums displayed by 
the energetic secretary, Mr. G. E. Floyd. 
Various shades of pink probably predominated. 
Among varieties catching the eye were Rosette, 


’ Pixie, Vesta, var. Thelma, Ceres, Midas, Pink 


Beauty and two Australian seedlings of his own 
raising. L.C. Arclurus was a gem of glowing 
colour. 


In the centre of the hall Messrs. Foletta 
Bros. had a fine stand of Orchids set among 
ornamental foliage plants. Cymbidiums pro- 
dominated, but some large, well-grown Slippers 
set up as a group at one end attracted much 
attention also. The judges awarded a bronze 
medal. Congratulations to these growers for a 
fine effort; Swallow, Redstart and the pink 
Alexanderi x Butterfly hybrid stod out. 

Mr. W. Wright gained a bronze medal for 
a massive display of high quality flowers which 
would have been seen to greater advantage on 
a stand nearly twice as large as the one set up. 
Some of the outstanding Cymbidiums noted 
were: Alexanderi Albens and another Aelxanderi 
hybrid Eagle, both lovely whites; a nice yellow 
(Alexanderi x Apollo), Galaxy, Cassandra, 
Priam, var. Ada Meech, Louis Sander and 
Golden Eagle. At one end was a group of 
colourful Cypripediums, which this year have 
been favoured by the lateness of the season. The 
best of these were Batagna, John Henry, and 
some Victorian raised seedlings. Here, too, was 
the best Cypripedium in the show—Mr. W.- 
Fahey’s Euryostom x Robert Paterson. 
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At the other end of the stand were two 
plants of L.C. Speciosa, a beautiful white flower 
of good form. Brightly-coloured Anthuriums 
helped to set off the stand. 


Nearby Hodgins Orchids set up Cymbidiums 
of their usual high quality, for which they were 
awarded the bronze medal. Nicely staged 
among palms and ferns were seen Cym. Princess 
Elizabeth, Cym. Swallow, var. Golden Glory 
and var. Soulangeana (just opening its beauti- 
ful flowers), Priscilla, var. Peach, Ceres, Cas- 
sandra, Nadina, Carisbrook and Eagle. A nice 
Lycaste Skinneri graced the forefront. 


Messrs. Hiddlestone and Raymond capped 
their stand with two towering spikes of Cym. 
Insigne. The green Aquilla attracted much 
attention, as did the best Dendrobium in the 
show—a variety of Nobile. Other nice varieties 
were Cyms. Alexanderi, var. T. R. Jones, Swal- 
low, Lyoth (green), Joy Sander, Robin Adair 
(bronze green). In addition, they exhibited 
Cattleyas, Cypripediums and Dendrobiums. 


Messrs. Rentoul and McArthur staged a very 
pretty show of colourful Cymbidiums, and cer- 
tainly gave every indication that they will soon 
be in the forefront at future shows. Plants to 
catch the eye were Cyms, Swallow, Cassandra, 
Janette, Veronique, var. Bullfinch, Pearl and 
Ceres var. F. J. Hanbury. 


A small circular stand showed Mr. R. B. 
Hogg’s flowers off well. A plant of C. Clif- 
tonii Magnifica took the honors for best Cattleya 
in the hall—six beautiful blooms—but unfor- 
tunately the circular stand did not allow it to 
be seen at its best. A beautiful Odontoglos- 
sum. Crispum var. Alcorus was an outstanding 
gem. Cymbidiums of high quality included 
Carisbrook, Susette, Priam, Swallow var. Mag- 
nolia, Gloriana and Profusion. . 


Messrs. Jones Bros. had a small stand of 
Cattleyas and Cypripediums of high quality. 
Among the former were the beautiful Cliftoni 
Magnificum as well as the white Fowler’s variety 
of the same cross, Queen Mary A. M. and H. P. 
Walker. 

Among Mr. Thomlinson’s best were Erica 
Sander, Falcon and Ceres. Mr. Ford gained an 
award of merit with his Swallow var. Ronnoc, 
as did Mr. T. Davies with a lovely white Eagle. 
Lysander (golden bronze), Priscella and Swal- 
low, as shown by Messrs. Crawford & Cook, 
were good. Mr. Graham Grant had four nice 
Cymbidiums of the decorative type in Schlegelii, 
Nymph, Moira and Bustard Magnificum x Pre- 
sident Wilson. 
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Along the front of the platform a number 
of members staged small exhibits. Here Mrs. 
Cole staged. good Cymbidiums in Enchantress, 
Priam, Sunrise, Carol (pink) and Amberly 
(pink). Mr. McCraith had a fine plant of a 
pink Pauwelsii, as well as Toucan and Ramboda. 
Another group of members, headed by Mr. L. 
Gardiner, had a bright show, Cymbidiums Eagle, 
Auburn Gem, Lapwing and Caprice had as 
companions Phaius Wallachii and Zygopetalum 
Mackayi—a' finely cultured plant bearing four 
dozen flowers. 


The Australian section this year was very 
weak owing to the lateness of the season. 
Much interest was displayed in the exhibit of 
Mr. Persson, showing the modern method of 
seed raising and the gradual development of the 
young plants. 


Each year sees an advance in both quantity 
and quality of the flowers displayed, and mem- 
bers are already considering and discussing 
plans by means of which they hope the show 
will become even more educational and dis- 
tinctive. 


Neweastle (N.S.W.) Orchid 
Cirele 


GEO. S. RUNDLE, Wallsend 


@ Sunday again, and being the end of the 
month, the Orchid meeting. We all get our 
watering over in the morning and make ready 
for the “big day.” 

This month the meeting is at Mr. John 
Genders, at Stockton, an awkward place to get 
to, via ferry, punt, etc., but it is worth while 
for we always have a fine time there, for ““Hon- 
est John,” as the boys call him, makes us very 
welcome. A beautiful day, May weather being 
extraordinary this year and we look forward to 
seeing what changes have been made since our 
last visit. 

We entered the front gate and were met by a 
collection of birds, animals and reptiles all made 
of concrete; this is Mr. Genders’ latest interest 
and he is doing a fine job of it. However, we 
were here to see Orchids so went on to the 


large glass-house where the Cattleyas are housed. 


Slugs have been causing a lot of trouble so 
our friend has all his pots on wire hangers and 
the bench underneath is now used for many fine 
varieties of Adiantums, Gloxinias, tuberous be- 
gonias, and such like. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Cultural Notes for South Australia 
Dee., Jan. and Feb. 
R. J. LANGDON, Millswood, S.A. 


@ Once again the hot weather is with us. Most, 
if not all, of your potting should have been 
completed ere this and the plants should all be 
off to a good start for the growing season which 
is ahead. I would like at this juncture to utter 
a word of warning to the newcomers to Orchid 
culture in South Australia. Unless the seasons 
are changing, and our meteorologists assure us 
they are not, we must not expect a summer like 
the last two. They, with their comparatively 
mild temperatures and days more humid than 
normal most definitely were not typical Adelaide 
summers. Under those conditions less watering 
was required than is normally the case. I found 
that, excepting on the odd occasions when the 
temperature was round the century, morning 
and evening damping-down and watering was 
ample. More frequent damping-down is usually 
needed during an average summer. 

All shading should be on your houses by now. 
Whiten the glass and put on brush, hessian or 
whatever is your fancy; but whatever it is be 
sure that, if it is not already done, you do it 
immediately. Moveable blinds are recommended 


by some authorities to be raised or lowered 
according to the sunlight, but unless you can 


be sure of being in regular attendance, a fixed 
shading is preferable. Direct sunlight on one 
of our hot summer days is more than sufficient 
to kill the less hardy plants and. seriously 
damage others. And watch the slippers; it may 
be necessary to give them extra shading. 

If you closed the ventilators during the 
winter months these must be opened now. 
Plenty of ventilation is essential, and although 
the hot dry winds are not conducive to a humid 
atmosphere, this must be countered by more 


frequent damping-down rather than by closing 


vents. 

The most important job during this period 
is to keep the plants growing. This can be done 
only by regular watering. Once root action has 
started it is hardly possible to overwater most 
Varieties, 
evidence do not let the compost dry out com- 
pletely, Most varieties object to water lodging 
in their new growths, so watch for that. 

Any plants which you have not repotted by 
December and which need it must be attended 
to promptly. There should be only a few late 
Dendrobiums and Cattleyas to be done. Move 


In any case, so long as growth is in 


them when the new roots are short; long roots 
are easily damaged and the plant would then 
get a setback, which at this late period could 
cost you flowers. It is possible that you have a 
late-flowering Cymbidium or two to handle. 
Potting on, that is, removing the plant from 
the pot with old compost intact and putting 
into a larger pot and pouring new compost 
round it might be sufficient and prevent a check 
to new growth, which is what often happens 
when a plant is repotted. If the plant does not 
require a larger pot, but new compost is neces- 
sary, a quick, fairly satisfactory method is to 
wash out the topsoil with a hose and, without 
disturbing the plant, pour in the new mixture. 
This latter method is of benefit if at any time 
of the year you consider the compost unsatis- 
factory and haven’t the time necessary to devote 
to a regular repotting. ; 

The Slippers must not be allowed to become 
dry, so a regular examination of the plants to 
ensure that they are getting water will be neces- 
sary. It is not sufficient for the surface only 
to be wet, as is often the case when overhead | 
watering is the method used. The weight of the 
pot is a good guide to moisture content of the 
soil and a regular dipping is the only method of 
ensuring correct watering. Do that at least 
once a fortnight also, 

I have noticed that some newcomers to the 
cult have obtained Vandas. These are difficult 
subjects in Adelaide. The Terete types should 
be supplied with rough-cut hardwood stakes for 
them to cling to and must have all the light 
that can be given them. They grow in full sun- 
light in Queensland, The strap-leaved varieties 
can do with less light, but do not like water 
lodging in the crown. Be careful to avoid that 
in all seasons. They must not dry out. 

Watch the Dendrobes and when they show 


‘active growth pour the water into them. Some 


of the pendulous types appreciate assistance in 
the way of staking. Although it is a controver- 
sial point, some prefer to allow their plants to 
grow as they wish. Even some upright growers 
are helped by staking, so if they appear top- 
heavy, stake them. 

Be on the alert for those eternal pests. A 
clean-up of surroundings on the lines suggested 
in the September. issue is again recommended. 
There are several insecticides on the market that 
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you could use and the time will be well spent. 
Spray at regular intervals with a good nicotine 
mixture as a preventive against thrip and red 
spider. Jf you prefer nicotine only, soap is the 
best spreading agent to use with it. Use one 
of the oil-base sprays for scale. If you have 
only an odd’ plant or two infested with scale, 
scrub it off with an old toothbrush dipped in 
an insecticide. Watch for scale at the base of 
the Cattleya and Dendrobe bulbs, where they 
go to work on the eyes, and under the leaf 
“scales” on the old Cymbid bulbs. For mealy 
bug apply methylated spirit with a camelhair 
brush to the insect. 

Towards the end of this period early Slipper 
sheaths will be showing, so be extra careful 
that water does not lodge in the centre of the 
leaves. If you do accidentally get water there, 
a triangle of blotting-paper pushed into the 
centre of the growth will mop it up. Also 
growths on other varieties will be coming to 
maturity. Ease the water on these when they 
have completed their growth, but do not allow 


them to dry out until the hot weather is 
finished. 


Orehid Culture in North 
Queensland 


W. F. TIERNEY, President, 
North Queensland Orchid Society. 


@ Most growers here in North Queensland 
possess a miscellaneous collection of plants con- 
sisting of the following in most cases: Cattleyas, 
Vandas, Dendrobiums, Oncidiums, Cypripe- 
diums, Selenopediums, Phalaenopsis, Gramato- 
phyllum, Angraceums, Aerides, Arachnanthes, 
Arundina, Calanthe, Peristera Elata, Epiden- 
drums, Renanthera, Phaius, Rhyncostylus, Sacco- 
labiums, Spathoglottis, Stanhopias, Wine, and 
just a few Cymbidiums. 


The potting mixture varies slightly in nearly 
all cases. Polypodium peat is the main item 
for most of our Orchids. For some types of 
Orchids chopped-up oak leaves, decayed wood 
and sifted cow manure are added. Very little 
crocks are used for drainage. © 

Tree and shrub culture suits all our natives, 
especially Dendrobium, Phalaenopsis Alba and 
many of the exotic Dendrobiums. The host 
trees are crotons, rose trees, frangipanni, all 
citrus, custard apple, African tulip and other 
smooth bark trees. Slabs of treefern trunk and 
cocoanut are also used. 

Mr. G. Fleming follows orthodox methods 
and is a very successful grower, while Mr. C. 
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Varrenkamp departs from the orthodox. He 
discards crocks, uses large pots and his exhibits 
of plants and blooms are outstanding. For the 
Phalaenopsis family some growers use fresh cow 
manure only. 


The three types of Vandas, Dendrobiums and 
a number of other plants resent habitation in 
even a bush-house, but delight in a position on 
benches in the open, slightly shaded by trees, 
where they receive the full night’s dew and a 
certain amount of sun during the day. 


Seeing that Orchids from India at present 
have a journey of eight or nine weeks to arrive 
here and losses are 40 to 50 per cent., it is a 
pity that we have not arranged an exchange of 
plants between our various Orchid Societies or 
members. 


Neweastle Orehid Show 


@® The Newcastle Orchid Circle staged its first 
real attempt at an Orchid Show in the City 
Hall, Newcastle, on September Sth and 6th. 
This show was held in conjunction with the 
Newcastle Horticultural Council to open the 
150th Anniversary Celebrations for Newcastle, 
and was an outstanding success both financially 
and educationally. More than 15,000 people 
passed through the doors to view the Orchids 
and the general flower show, and many admitted 
they never knew such beauty existed around 
Newcastle. The plants were displayed on a 
tiered staging 70ft. long and 10ft. wide and 
made a fine show with palms, ferns, azaleas, 
ardiceas, draecenas, etc., intermingled among the 
plants and forming backgrounds. 


Although the sth and 6th September were 
a little early for the finer varieties, some excel- 
lent subjects were shown. However, the Circle 
had to fall in with the times allotted by the 
Celebrations Committee. About 250 plants of 
Orchids were staged and the judges, Messrs. W. 
Worth and C. H. Deane, awarded the following 
prizes:— 

Best Dendrobium.—J. J. Genders, Den. Goldei. A nice 
plant with two huge spikes and fine dark yar. 


Best Cymbidium.—G. S$. Rundle, Cym. Swallow. A 
lovely cream, fine lip and large size. 

Best Cattleya.—J. J. Genders, Hassalli x Nella. 
rose with Mossiae-like lip. 

Best Native—G. §. Rundle, Den. Falcorostrum. A 
fine specimen, plant completely covered with bloom. 

Best Cypripedium.—G. S. Rundle, Cyp. Audrey. Very 


A deep 


-large, good colour and form. 


Best display—G. S. Rundle. 


Champion Orchid of Show.—G. S$. Rundle, 


Cym. 
Swallow. 
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Ten Orchids Suitable for Beginners 


= irishbame 


@® The question of the most suitable ten 
Orchids, to cost not more than £10 was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the Queensland Orchid 
Society and the general opinion was that a be- 
ginner’s collection should be selected from the 
following list:— 

Cattleyas: Trianae, Bowringiana, Mossaiae, Intermedia, 
Helmsdale. 

Cymbidiums: Lowianum, Traceyanum. 

Dendrobiums: Nobile, Speciosum, Kingianum, Tetra- 
-gonum, Aemulum, Phalaenopsis, Superbiens, Dalhousia- 
num, Teretifolium, Schroderianum. 

Calanthe: Veratifolia, Wm. Murray. 

Epidendrum: Boundii, O’Brienianum. 

Phaius: Wallichii, Tankervillea. 

Laelia: Anceps. 

Vanda: Tricolor, Suavis, Teres. 

Cypripedium: Charlesworthii, Hirsutissimum. 

Bletia: Hyacinthia. 

Stanhopea: Speciosa. 

Some growers favoured some particular 
species, but all agreed that ten suitable plants 
could be selected from the above list, and the 
beginner would have a chance to show their own 
individuality in their own choice. 


Those of you who have imported Orchids will 
agree that,—apart from flowering your plants 
which is, of course, the crowning glory of Or- 
chid growing,—to receive a parcel of well 


packed Orchids from some distant. country is 
one of the great thrills of the Orchid lover. 

Prior to the war a few of our growers im- 
ported from England, Africa, India, the Philip- 
pine Islands and Java. Most of you know full 
well what a lucrative market Java proved to be 
for this Society, as apart from 350 plants of 
Vandas Sauvis and Tricolor this market yielded 
many fine hybrids such as Dendrobium, Bali, 
Pauline, Rose Marie, Caesar, also Vanda Gilbut 
Triboulet, Rosalia, etc., plants which we were 
all very eager to have and which considerably 
enhanced our collections. 

There are many interesting plants that we still 
have to get which have not yet been seen here, 
to quote but two of them, .a recent hybrid 
Vanda Cobber Kain (V Spathulata x Agnes 
Joachim) and a Dendrobium the Blue Undu- 
latum, sometimes known as Dendrobium Soron- 
gense. These two examples are sufficient to spur 
on the grower interested in securing new plants 
for his collection. 

During the six years of war one heard of 
many new Orchids and in many cases when 
probing for further details was able to learn of 
new markets which offer great possibilities and 


_which we shall have to open up. 


Orchids im Florida 


Mrs. D. B. CASWELL, Orchid Garden, Florida, U.S.A. 


@ In the last five years Orchid growing in 
Florida has been advancing by leaps and bounds, 
until at present we have five large active Orchid 
Societies—the West Coast Society, with mem- 
bers in and around St. Petersburg and Tampa; 
one in Jacksonville, for North Florida, another 
in Orlando, for Central Florida, and two in 
Miami, for the southern section of the State. 
- There are also several small groups with local 
membership. 

The climate here is very favourable to Orchid 
culture, especially in Central and South Florida, 
as we seldom have freezing weather and have 
to supply but little heat in our greenhouses and 
we have quite a good amount of humidity in 
our atmosphere, Our rainy season is in the sum- 
mer and provides a natural moisture during the 
hot weather. 

Any number of hardy Orchids will live out- 


doors in our lath houses (which correspond with 
your bush-houses) and can also be established 
on the trees. Florida has eighty-five native 
Orchids, twenty-five of which are Epiphytes. 
Florida is the only State that has a sufficiently 
tropical climate that Epiphytes can grow on the 
trees. Two varieties, Epidendrum Tampanse 
and Epi. Canopseum are found over a wide 
range: Tampanse from Cape Sable through 
Central Florida and Canopseum from ‘central 


through the extreme northern sections, The 


other Epiphytes natives are found in large quan- 
tities in the Everglades. Most of these are easy 
to establish and are very popular among home 
gardeners; also the native air plants, of which 
we have a great many. 

Most Vandas, Phaius Grntirelues many Den- 
drobes, Schomburkias, Laelias and hardy types 
grow vigorously here outdoors and require no 
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protection unless we have one of our rare freezes. 
The cold-growing Cymbidiums, Odontoglossums 
and cool Cypripediums do not do well with us. I 
have had very good luck with the warm mottled 
leaf Cypripediums, but we are denied the 
pleasure of growing many lovely things. In 
summer our night temperature does not get 
much below seventy-five degrees and the cold 
growers will not take this very well. 


The majority of our growers use the conyen-_ 


tional Osmunda, but some have experimented 
with the gravel, though I believe that most of 
these have gone back to the old method. I 
found on a tour I made of the State last year 
that those who had made the experiment found 
that seedlings were benefited more than adult 
plants, and but few were growing them in 
gravel. 


Since we have a growing atmosphere for prac- 
tically the entire year we have been able to 
flower seedlings in shorter time than in the 
northern States, so a number of commercial 
establishments have gone into this on a large 
scale and many orchidists believe that this will 
continue to be an increasing business in this 
section. 


As we have similar climatic conditions to 
parts of Australia we have found the articles 
in your Review of especial help to us. You 
have a splendid magazine, well written and 
many interesting articles. We in our Circle 
here think it one of the very best we get, and 
we subscribe to all of the ones printed in Eng- 
lish. The success of your Review has been 
accomplished by much effort and hard work on 
the part of those responsible for it, but you 
can have the satisfaction of knowing that it is 
very much enjoyed by other Orchid enthusiasts 
on the other side of the globe. 


@ Ata recent meeting of the North Queensland 
Orchid Society, Mr. Con. Verrenkamp, shattered 
our experiences in the growing of Den. Superbi- 
ens in pots. From one plant obtained four 
years ago he now has 16 plants, some from 
aerials, others from back cuts. etc. Most plants 
are grown in 8 inch pots, no crocks, mixture of 
Polypodium peat, She-oak needles, Cow manure 
and charcoal, with a layer of leaf mould on top. 
Some plants had 7 sprays of flowers, average of 
30 flowers to the spray, stems of plants thick 
and healthy. He has no bush house, just a bench 
a foot high shaded by a fence and Citrus tree. 
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From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


To the Editor. 
Dear Sir,— 


@ As a novice grower I listened with much 
interest at the recent Orchid Society Exhibition 
to several discussions by experts as to the virtues 
of this and that Cymbidium. In several cases 
the decision reached was that the particular 
plant under discussion was one of the first 
twelve. 


Could you kindly inform me which are these 
elite twelve? The experts to whom I listened 
always side-tracked my query. 


It would also be of much interest to have 
published in the Review a list of Cymbidiums 
which have been granted an Award of Merit. 
Such information would be most helpful to us 
novices in building up a worthy collection. 


Yours, faithfully, 


C. W. FIRTH, 
Sydney. 


Hon. Editor—Perhaps it would be wise for me to 
sidestep this one, too. The twelve is not actual, but 
rather a matter of opinion. Other readers also have 
asked for similar information. ‘The following are grand 
Cymbidiums from which a worthy dozen could be 
selected:— 


Girrahween, var. Enid, F.C.C., N.S.W. 
Swallow, var. Soulangeana, A.M., Melbourne. 
Balkis, var. Patricia, A.M. 

_ Cassandra, var. Toxteth, A.M. 
Ceres, var. Girrahween, A.M. 
Louis Sander, var. Kirribilli, A.M. 
Arabella, var. Magnifica, A.M., Melbourne. 
Miranda, var. Maisie, A.M. 
Charm, var. Elegance, A.M. 
Gossoon, var. Sailor Bay, A.M. . 
Swallow, var. Daffodil, A.M., Melbourne. 
Atalantes, var. Waringal, A.M., Melbourne. 
Carisbrook, var. Thelma, A.M., Melbourne. 
Cassandra, var. Evadne. 
Girrahween, var. Gloria, A.M. 
Joy Sander, var. Don, A.M. 
Cassandra, var. Snow Queen, A.M. 
Jungfrau (F.C.C.-R.H.S.), A.M. 
Cassandra, var. Exquisite. 
Priam, var. Ada Meech. 
Judge Markell, A.M. 
Ceres, var. F. J. Hanbury. 
Joyance, var. No. 1. 
Shirley, var. Her Majesty. 
Carisbrook Smarts var. 
Ruskin, var. Renown. 
Swallow, var. Magnolia. 
Swallow, var. Conquest. 


Sussex. 
Edzell, var. Elizabeth. 
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Dear Sir,— 

@ I have just received my September issue of 
the Australian Review, but I am sorry to say 
that the bookseller has been able to supply a 
copy only occasionally. Pre-war I was a regular 
reader, 

Pleased to see your “Thank you” in the 
Review. Queensland cultural notes by Mr. 
L. C. Home are appreciated. Hope to hear more 
about Orchid growing in the tropics. I have 
noticed the Azstraliam Orchid Review nearly 
always refers to climate such as yours and 
further south. 

I am a member of the Cairns Orchid Society 
and know the President, Mr. Tierney, and 
acquired 18 Dend. Phalaenopsis from him. 

I spent 26 months during the war with the 
American Small Ships sailing from Dutch New 
Guinea to Shanghai and islands en route. When 
at Okinawa I secured a couple of Vandas and 
sent them down by air. One is in bloom at 
present. When in Manila Dr. Quisumbing gave 
me Vanda Boxali and Vanda Sanderiana, but 
unfortunately I have lost the latter. If you 
would like them I can supply you with addresses 
of two Orchid people in Manila; also I have 
Life dated February 25, 1946, and a catalogue 
(in colour) from U.S.A. They are very fine 
publications on Orchids, culture and prices. I 
will send them down if you care for a loan of 
them. 

Hoping to receive my Review regularly in 
future and wishing you further success in your 
venture. 


FRANK ELWORTHY, 
53 Shakespeare Street, 
Mackay, Queensland. 


(Hon. Ed.—Would appreciate the names of the Manila 
growers. Why not have the Review posted to you for 
10/- per annum from Shepherd and Newman, Yurong 
Street, Sydney, N.S.W. So far as space permits, will be 
pleased to publish any cultural notes received from North 
Queensland.) 


@ Sir,—I am a subscriber to the Australian 
Orchid Review and read it with great interest. 

I wish to comment on T. H. James’ “Notes 
for Novices.”’ He quotes: 

“During the past few years I have met many 
novices who advise that their Lowianums or 
Tracyanums were doing very well. Why start 
with the species? They are no more nor no less 
difficult to grow than the hybrids so why not 
start off with the latter?” 

This “‘start off with the species” idea is, except 
for financial reasons, quite unnecessary. 


and caution. 
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So much has been written and is known gen- 
erally concerning Cymbidium growing that 
there is no reason for starting off with the 
species and waiting several years before ventur- 
ing on to hybrids. 

Admittedly some of the species are quite 
attractive and I have often seen a Lowianum far 
better than many hybrids—but that is beside 
the point.” 

Mr. James admits that Cym. Lowianum is 
better than many hybrids. Also, I note he says, 
“Except for financial reasons quite unnecessary.” 

Now, Sir, I see myself to-day that financial 
reasons ‘play a great part—there is the fernery 
to build—some do it by installments and can 
just manage to buy, say, a Lowianum for 15 /- 
to flower—or a Tracyanum—and five or six back 
bulbs with shoots for say 10/- until a little later 
they may get an odd hybrid bulb at a few shil- 
lings each. : 

There are many flower lovers in this position. 
But even apart from this I think to start this 
way is better, as many may stop growing Or- 
chids; they might find it too slow. 

I also think that there should be species in all 
collections. I have a pool and above it are some 
beautiful Lowianums and when in flower they 
are a great show. 

So let’s look to the Lowianums, the parent 
plant of so many hybrids, and start off with care 


A. E. BROWN, 
47 Union St., West Kogarah. 


Dendrobium Johnsoniz, 
EF. Muell. 


TREVOR E. HUNT, Ipswich, @’ld. 


@ From time to time the question is asked, 
“Does Dendrobium Johnsonix occur in Queens- 
land?” After a careful examination of all the 
available references to this species the conclusion 
must be reached that the answer is “No.” 

It is an extremely showy species, with large, 
white, or white and lilac, flowers, four and a half 
inches across, and was evidently well represented 
in the hot houses in England towards the end of 
last century. The plant was described, separately, 
by both Baron von Mueller and the younger 
Richenbach. The former called it D. Jobnsonia 
in Wing’s South Sc. Record ii (1882) 95, at the 
request of a missionary who discovered it in New 
Guinea. A few months later Richenbach in the 
Gardener’s Chronicle (1882) ii, 520, named it 
D. MacFarlane. \n this same journal, nine years 
later, Rolfe pointed out that there was already 
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another species carrying the name D. MacFar- 
lanei and rechristened it D. Niveum (Rolfe, in 
Gard. Chron. 1891, 104). Mueller’s original 
name, having priority, is, of course, the correct 
one, and he defended it in the Gardener’s Chron- 
icle of 2nd May, 1891, p.552. It is in this article 
that we find the paragraph having the greatest 
significance for our original question. He says, 
“The existence of D. Johnsoniae in North 
Queensland, announced by a Victorain traveller 
there some years ago, has never been confirmed 
and seems unlikely.” 


Evidently then, the only evidence there ever 
was for including it as an Australian species was 
the unsupported word of an unnamed traveller 
who might, or might not, have had a knowledge 
of the species. : 

Of course, it could be there, but until such 
time as specimens are actually produced from 
the area we must assume that it is not an Aus- 
tralian species. 


It is more than likely that the unknown 
traveller saw plants of D. Toff tii to which plant 
D. Jobnsoniae bears some resemblance. 


Increase 
In Subseription Fate to 
The “Australian Orehid 
Review’ 


Owing to the fact that the cost of 
producing the “Review” has materially 
risen in comparison with pre-war days, 
we find it necessary to increase the 
subscription rate as from March, 1948, 
to ten shillings per annum, represent- 


ing an additional charge of one shilling 
per quarter. The ‘Australian Orchid 
Review” is published in the interests 
of Australia’s Orchid growers and 
Orchid lovers and not as a profit-mak- 
ing venture. For this reason we are 
confident that all readers will gladly 
pay the additional charge indicated. 
The price for single copies will be two 
shillings and sixpence. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the 
Australian Orchid Review, Yurong | 
Street and Hargrave Lane, Sydney. 
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Dendrobium Tofftii 


R. P. KIRKE, Zownsville, @. 


@ I have much pleasure in enclosing herewith 
a very clear photograph of the above beautiful 


Queensland Orchid which will no doubt be of 


interest to your readers. The plant was obtained 
by me last January through the courtesy of Mr. 


_J. H. Wilkie, of Babinda, and giving due con- 


sideration to its natural conditions and environ- 
ment I decided to give it as near as possible these 
growing conditions. 

I obtained a log of Tree Fern and cut a small 
section off about twelve inches long by nine 
inches in diameter, to which I affixed the Tofftii 
plant, covering the roots with a small pad of 
Staghorn Peat, binding both securely to the 
small log. The response to heavy watering dur- 
ing the heat of summer was remarkable, growth 
commencing within a few days of planting, and 
continuing without interruption until the flower 
spike developed. Even then I did not permit the 
plant to become dry, realising its natural home 
was in a swamp where the close steamy atmos- 
phere must of necessity keep the roots of the 
plant continually moist if not actually wet. 

The small log on which it grew was placed on 
a bench in my bush house where it got the 
benefit of full sunlight nearly all day, the root 
growth being partially shaded from the direct 
rays of the sun. 

I have another plant growing under similar 
conditions, developing a flower spike although 
same is not far advanced, while another is throw- 
ing an aerial, which I understand is most unusual 
in this Dendrobium. 

I consider the method of growing this beaut- 
iful orchid as described above very suitable for 
tropical conditions, and pass the idea on to any 
grower who may care to try it. 

The photograph was taken by Mr. Garth 
Squire, Townsville. (See September issue). 


@ Messrs. R. Bruce Hogg and R. J. Langdon 
are relinquishing their positions as representat- 
ives of their Societies. 

They have done yeoman service for the Re- 
view. When time permits they will write in a 
private capacity. | 

The positions will be ably filled by Messrs. 
R. Vick and M. Hill, respectively. 
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ORCHID CYMBIDIUM 
PAMPHLET. 


“Helpful Knowledge for the Beginner” 
By A. E. BROWN 
47 Union Street, Kogarah 
Obtainable also at Swains, Anthony Horderns, Angus & 
Robertson, N.S.W. Bokstall Co., Dymocks. Price, 1/6 
Plants of Hybrids available. Prices moderate. 
Make nice Christmas Gifts. 





ORCHIDS 
EXPORT QUALITY PLANTS 


Dendrobs-Phalaenopsis, Bigibbum, Fusiforme, Undulatum, 
Johannis, Canaliculatum, Falcarostrum, Speciosum, 
Hillii, Kingianum, many others. Calanthe Vividoflora, 
Phaius Grandiflora, Cymbids. Send for list. Special offers. 
6 choice Dendrobs, postage paid, Australia 15/-, Over- 
seas, 25/-, ; 
12 assorted, 
£3/10/-. 

Best Potting Fibres, 11/- bag. 


We consign anywhere 


all species, Australia 30/-, Overseas, 


H. HOHNKE 


Reg. No. 2048 
91 Princess Street, Petrie Terrace 


BRISBANE, 9. 


AUSTRALIAN 





‘Words of appreciation from far and near, including 
U.S.A., will prove the unimpeachable superiority of 
our quality and packing. Ask those whom we have 
served only recently, and they will convince you. Re- 
ference can be furnished on request. 

CATLOGUE with revised prices, FREE. NEW TRADE 
LIST and 5 photos airmailed for 4/-. Also Bulb List 
if required. 

INTRODUCTORY COLLECTION of 32 Beautiful Orchids 
for £5, or 50 Orchids for £7, posted free. Try us 

once please, and get the most of satisfaction. 


THE STANDARD NURSERY (Regd.) 
(AOR), Pakyong, Sikkim, India 








PREPARED CHARCOAL FOR ORCHIDS 
and all Nursery purposes. 
No. | grade of Sand. 
No. 2 grade of Wheat 
No. 3 4 to 4 inch. 
No. 4 Special Orchid Mixture 


Free delivery to all suburbs or on rail. 1-cwt. bags. 


ACE CHARCOAL COY. 


Box 825 G.P.O., SYDNEY 
Phone XL2102 
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FOR. CONTINUOUS HEATING 














Here is a safe, steady, easily regulated glass 
house heating system that requires a minimum 
of attention. Easy to instal, inexpensive to run, 
the Ideal Hot Water Heating System has all 
the practical features needed by Orchid growers. 
The Ideal is a coke-burning boiler which burns 
all night without attention. There are no fumes 
or gases ... nothing but pure warm air can 
reach your plants. Write, 'phone or call for 
quotes and full particulars. 










fy 
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SWANS LTD. 


Phone M4301 
406-412 ELIZABETH STREET, SYDNEY 


Branches at Hurstville and Parramatta 
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OBITUARY 


It is with deep regret that we announce the passing 
on the 2nd November of Mr. Basil R. Hodgins, aged 
§2 years, a foundation member of the Victorian Orchid 
Club, past President and Vice-President and the kindly 
mentor of practically the whole of Victoria’s orchid 
loving fraternity. 


Mr. Hodgins was still at school when his love for 
orchids first developed. He then started his collection 
of orchids, growing them in one of the nursery glass 
houses with his father’s permission. Since then, he has 
built up one of the most comprehensive collections of 
orchids in this country. | 


Only recently he moved his orchid growing establish- 
ment to another location, and at the time of his death, 
he was in the middle of building a new home and the 
establishment of his orchid growing in the new pre- | 
mises. It is a tragedy that he was not destined to live 
to see this new establishment develop to that which his 
mind had conceived. 


Mr. Hodgins was well known to orchid growers of 
other States, and was always hospitable in his treat- 
ment of them. He also gave freely from his expert 
knowledge to beginners and other growers feeling their 
way through the “teething period” of orchid growing. 


His loss will be a great one to the Victorian Orchid 
Club, at whose meetings his expert knowledge and ad- 
vice was always a feature, and orchid growers through- 
out Australia will feel the loss of a very sincere friend. 
He leaves a wife and two children, the eldest of which 
is his son Bob, who fortunately has been trained to 
carry on the orchid business. 


The Orchid Review expresses its deepest sympathy 
to Mrs. Hodgins and his family. 





Change -—S- HODGINS 


Ofe ee of 
54 PASCOE CRESCENT, ESSENDON (VIC.) 
Address} 


ORCHIDS 


Wish to notify friends and customers that they have 
moved their establishment to Baden Powell Drive, Mt. 
Eliza, and that their address in future will be 


P.O. Box 108 Telephone: 
FRANKSTON | Frankston 796 
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INDO-BURMAN ORCHIDS 


Packing and Postage Free 


Cyprepedium Venustum, Faireanum £16. Hirsutissi- 
mum £17. Insigne £22. Cordigurm £38. 
Cymbidium Grandiflorum, Giganteum, Longifolium, 
Elegans £12. 

Coelogyne Cristata £8. Flaccida, Fuscescens, Orchracea 
£7. Calanthes in 8 kinds, £8. 

Dendrobium Chrysanthum, Hetorocarpum £6. Pierardii, 
Nobile, Transparens, Densiflorum, Fimbriatum £8. 


Crepidatu, Farmeri £10. Chrysotoxum £15. Infun- 
dibulum, Jamesianum, Formosum Giganteur £20. 
Formosum £12, 

Thunia Alba £7. Marshalliana £16. 


Phaius in 4 different sorts £10. 

Renanthera Imschootiana £20. 

Rhyncostylis Retusa £8. Pleione, 3 kind, £6. 

Vanda Coerulea £22. Teres £5. 

100 Best Orchids, 2 each of 50 kinds, £12. 

ix ” 2 each of 25 kinds, £5/10/- 
All per 100 large plants. Cash please. 


Catalogue and Trade Price List of Orchids, 
Lilium and Bulbs Free. 


THE HIMALAYAN NURSERY (Regd.) 


Exporter—Collector 
GANGTOK-PAKYONG, INDIA 














ORCHIDS 


125,000 Strong Plants ready for shipment. 


12 Coelogynes in 6 sorts, 31/-, 12 different 
Dendrobiums, 35/-, 10 different Cymbidiums, 
35/-, 12 Cypripediums in 6 sorts, 48/-, collec- 
tion of 50 grand fl. orchids most suitable for 
amateurs, £6/10/-. Cash essential. 
sale rates and Catalogue, write to 


L. B. PRADHAN & SONS 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, INDIA 
(By Appointment to the Sikkim Govt.). 


For whole- 





Notice to Advertisers 


All enquiries as to Advertising space 
should be addressed to the publishers: 


AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW 


SHEPHERD & NEWMAN PTY. LTD. 


YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
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"Comp go 
A Limited Number only left 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


A Cultural Table 
of 
Orchidaceous Plants 
by J. MURRAY COX 


\ Illustrated in Colour. 400 pages. 


No book of this description has been Pesce 
since 1932. It is long overdue. 


The Table is comprehensive, embracing most 
genera and species known in a world-wide range 
of Orchids. Orchids are described and inform- 
ation given as to origin, natural conditions and 
the most successful method of cultivation. 


There is a complete index which includes the 
correct botanical nomenclature as well as 
synonyms, so that, where Orchids are known by 
their popularly used names, they can be easily 
traced and referred to in the text. In addition, 
there is a useful glossary of botanical terms. 


The Table, in fact, might aply be regarded as an 
encyclopaedia of orchids which should be in 
the library of every Orchid lover. 


Price per copy: 4 guineas. 


Published by 


THE SHEPHERD PRESS 


YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO ORCHID 


ENTHUSIASTS 


John Bisset has pleasure in announcing the publication of Two Books on Orchid 
Culture which are invaluable aids to Orchid enthusiasts 


THE CHARM OF GROWING 
ORCHIDS 
by P. A. Gilbert 


232 pages of Cultural Notes and Photos 


Price 21/- (Post I/- extra) 


JOHN BISSETT 





BOOKS 


ORCHID CULTURE IN CEYLON. Edited by Soysa, 
1943, coloured plates, etc. This delightful book is of 
interest to Orchid Growers, dealing with hybridization, 
diseases and pests, fragrance, etc. Orchids dealt with 
can be grown in Victoria and New South Wales, £2/15/- 
VICTORIAN ORCHIDS (Dickens), 2/6, post, 2d. 
THE ORCHIDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES (Rupp), 
9/-, post 4d., soft cover edition, 6/-. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
ORCHIDS (Rogers), 1/6, post, 3d. 

Stocks of second-hand works on Orchids, Natural History, 

Early Aust., Art, Collecting, etc. 


Catalogue on application. Also available, special 
list of new Gardening Books 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 
457¢ BOURKE STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1. 





MALAYAN ORCHIDS & EXOTIC 


Vanda Miss Joaquim, V. Cooperii, V. Marguerite Maron, 
Renanthera Coccinea, R. Storiei, Arachnis Alba, A. 
Maingayi, A. Moschifera, etc., available. Price List sent 
out free on application. Also exporters of Malayan 
Orchid Flowers to Sydney per 2lb. crate, including 
freight £4 prepaid. Holders of testimonials from Queen 


of Holland 1938, and Director of Kew Gardens 1939. 


THE GEM NURSERY 


172, MOULMEIN ROAD, SINGAPORE 
Cable: 'Gemnur" Phone: 7542 


ORCHID LOVERS 


Ask for our TRADE PRICE LIST OF ORCHIDS, 
BULBS & LILIUMS. Quality goods, Lowest 


price, Good discount. Our best collection offer 
of 50 ORCHIDS for Beginners, £6, including 
packings and postage with Cultural Hints free. 


BHUWANI NURSERY 


PAKYONG, SIKKIM, N. INDIA 





ORCHIDS FOR EVERYBODY 


by R. Bruce Hogg 


Over 200 pages with 32 pages of 
Illustrations. 


Price 25/- (Post I/- extra) 


Nursery: 48 Wareemba St., Abbotsford—WAI1124 
Private: 8 Brisbane Avenue, Lindfield —JA8906 





Agents for the “Australian Orchid Review” 
in Great Britain ‘ 


Messrs. B. FE. Stevens & Brown Limited, 
New Ruskin House, 
28-30 Little Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1, 


are carrying stocks of current and back 

numbers of the ‘Australian Orchid 

Review.” Readers in Great Britain should 

communicate with them regarding their 
supplies. 


BOOKS ON ORCHIDS 


Cacti and other Succulent plants, new 
and used. Also other Botanical books. 


Send for catalog. Payments handled 
locally. 


"BOOK-MARK"' 


825 Elyria Drive, Los Angeles, 31, Calif., U.S.A. 





LEE 


INDIAN ORCHIDS 


COELOGYNE, corymbosa, cristata, ochracea, £10. 
CYMBIDIUMS, eburneum, giganteum, grandiflorum, £10. 
CYPRIPEDIUMS, Faireanum, insigne, venustum, £14. 
DENDROBIUMS, chrysanthem, densiflorum, fimbriatum, 
Formosum, nobile, Pierardie, £8. Rhynostylis retusa, £7. 
VANDAS, coerulea, £16. VANDAS, teres, £7 per 100 
- each. Cash with orders. Price list free on request. 


SUNSHINE WOODLAND NURSERY 
P.O. RHENOCK, SIKKIM. 5 INDIA 
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The Orchid Society of N.S.W. 


Meets every Month: Y.M.C.A., 325 Pitt Street, Sydney 





MONDAY, DEC. 29 MONDAY, JAN. 26 _ MONDAY, FEB. 23 
Patron: President: Hon. Secretary: 
His Honour Dr. J. A. VOTE B. JESSOP 
pUDGE H. BS Sarin eee 76 Woolooware Rd. 18 Hercules St. 
ooyong, astings Roa ‘ 
WARRAWEE, N.S.W. Cronulla. CHATSWOOD, N.S.W. 
Hon. Treasurer: Hon. Asst. Treasurer: Hon. Editor: 
JOHN BISSET W. FAHEY W. WORTH 
48 Wareemba Street, 1 Woolcott Street 4 Ward Street 
ABBOTSFORD, N.S.W. WAVERTON, N.S.W. WILLOUGHBY, N.S.W. 
Phone WA1124 Phone XB3795 Phone: XL3533 
oe @ 
The Queensland Orchid Society 
Patron: 
E. J. BEARD, Esq., 12 Perrett St., Upper Paddington, W.2. 
President: Hon. Secretary: © Hon. Treasurer: 

Dr. E. H. YOUNG  -'T. C. HARVEYSON : oa RAG 
McCaul Street G.P.O. Box 2002 X pe eam 
Taringa, S.W.1 BRISBANE BRISBANE _ 
The dates of the next meetings of the Society are as follow:— 

FRIDAY, DEC. 12 FRIDAY, JAN. 9 FRIDAY, FEB. 13 


Meeting Place: Miniature Rifle Range Building, Boundary Street, Brisbane. 
Meetings held on the Second Friday of each month. Visitors are welcome. 


The Victorian Orchid Club 


Meets on the third Monday in each month (January excepted), in the Indepen- 
dent Church Hall, Collins Street, Melbourne, at 8 p.m. Prospective members 





welcome. 
The dates of the next meetings of the Club are as follow: / 
MONDAY, DEC. 15 JANUARY MONDAY, FEB. 16 

President: Vice-President: Hon. Secretary: 

R. VICK B. R. HODGINS G. E. FLOYD 
32 Northcote Ave., 547 Moreland Road, 25 Grandview Road 
BALWYN, E.8. ESSENDON, W.5. BRIGHTON, S.5. 

*Phone WE2365 *Phone, X4996 


Hon. Treasurer: A. C. DREDGE, 169 Cochrane Street, Elsternwick, S.4. 


The Orehid Club of South Australia 


Meets on 2nd Monday each month in the Builders and Contractors Bldg., 
17 Waymouth St., Adelaide. Visitors are welcome. 


MONDAY, DEC. 8 JANUARY (no meeting ) MONDAY, FEB. 9 
Patron: President: Hon Secretary-Treasurer: 
F. H. De ROSE R. L. SMITH, 
The Premier, Hon. T. PLAYFORD Edwin Terrace 17 Tavistock St., 
Norton Summit. é GILBERTON ADELAIDE. 


Wholly set up, printed and published in Australia by Shepherd & Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, Sydney 
W. Worth, Hon. Editor. 




















Mature Plants 


We are now preparing our 1947 offering of mature orchid plants. 
This offering consists of many fine Cattleyas, Laeliocattleyas, 
Brassocattleyas and Brassolaeliocttleyas in lavenders, whites, 
whites with purple lip and yellows. They are all strong, well rooted 
plants of healthy stock that will produce good blooms for cut 
flowers, as well as for exhibition purposes. 


We are also offering Cymbidium plants and back bulbs received 
from our firm, Armstrong & Brown in England. Included in this 
offering are some excellent Cymbidium stud stock and exhibition 
varieties. 


If you are not already on our mailing list, write us and we will 
send you our offering. 


We shall be glad to recommend you for membership in the American Orchid Society. 
The membership fee is $5.00 annually and includes 12 issues of the Society's bulletin, a 
monthly magazine devoted to the orchid cult. We accept subscriptions without compensation 
for the following publications: 


The Orchid Review, a monthly English publication of world-wide circulation at $3.60 per year. 
My Garden, Britain's famous monthly gardening magazine, rate $4.00 per year, or $7.00 for 
two years. 


The Orchid Digest, bi-monthly publication of The Orchid Society of California, rate $4.00 
per year. 


Orchid Lore, quarterly publication of the Houston Orchid Society, rate $4.00 per year. 
Bulletin of The Pacific, quarterly publication of the Orchid Society of Hawaii, rate $2.00 
per year. 


Ss 


CLINT McDADE AND SONS 
RIVERMONT ORCHIDS 


SIGNAL MOUNTAIN TENNESSEE 
(a suburb of Chattanooga) 
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ORCHIDS 
of Quality 


¢. H. DEANE 


Girrahween Nurseries 


190 WOLLONGONG RD... ARNCLIFFE 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. - TEL. LX 1106 


“4 


Wom ca mh tess sts 





In Advertising . AS 


the element of time is one to be reckoned 
with—as it has important underlying effects, 
particularly on the volume of future business. 


Efficient process engraving is an offective 
ally when up against "time." Turning to the 
fine art studios at 89 William Street, you 
are sure of RESULTS not EXCUSES in the 
hour of urgency. : 


A free enterprise, not process engraving 
as a sideline, a progressive organisation 
noted for the consistent quality of its 
work—maintained by ..... 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING ART COMPANY PROPRIETARY LIMITED 
89 We tee esteem tes Sis leeRe: EusE 1. ; SY DN EY 


Ox Time and in Step with Advertising 




















SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO ORCHID ENTHUSIASTS 


John Bisset has pleasure. in announcing the publication of Two Books on Orchid 
Culture which are invaluable aids to Orchid enthusiasts 


THE CHARM OF GROWING ORCHIDS FOR EVERYBODY 
ORCHIDS by R. Bruce Hogg 
by P. A. Gilbert Over 200 pages with 32 pages of 
232 pages of Cultural Notes and Photos Illustrations. 
Price 21/- (Post I/- extra) Price 25/- (Post 1/- extra) 


: 48 W ba St., Abbotsford—WA1124 
JOHN B ISSET Bie 8 a ecee earn REC LEIALE 


AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW 








Volume 13 ‘ MARCH, 1948 No. | 
The author of each article is responsible for the facts and opinions expressed therein. 
CONTENTS 
Among Victoria’s Orchid Collections __..... aS os oe ds dry 2a 
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Subscription Rates: Australia atl New a Teeteinah 10/- per annum; Overseas, 10/- sterling 
per annum. Post free. Payable to Shepherd & Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, Sydney. 





PREPARED CHARCOAL FOR ORCHIDS | | MANSELL & HATCHER, LTD 
and all Nursery purposes. ‘ z 
No. | grade of Sand. 


No. 2 grade of Wheat 
No. 3 4 to 4 inch. 


Should any clients of ours not have received 
plants kindly ordered, or had any futher com- 
munication from us, we should be grateful if 


No. 4 Special Orchid Mixture aay yeas Heenan ain ma i i 
Free delivery to all suburbs or on rail. 1-cwt. bags. eS ESSA cd HE Fen sTad eee fel ete 


ACE CHARCOAL COY. We sincerely offer our: apologies and will be 


Box 825 G.P.O.. SYDNEY pleased to quote for any plants on request. 
Phone XL2102 ; RAWDON, LEEDS, YORKS, ENGLAND 
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Among Victoria’s Orchid Collections 
BR. VICK, President, Victorian Orchid Club 


@ Believing that many Orchid lovers through- 
out Australia would have much to learn from 
visits to some of our leading growers in .Vic- 
toria, I have decided to seek the privilege of 
visiting them in order to give interested readers 
some idea of the lay-out, the houses, the plants 
and their treatment. 

With this aim in view I visited the house of 
Mr. W. Wright, of Heidelberg, where are 
housed some hundreds of plants—mainly Cym- 
bidiums with smaller collections of Cypripe- 
diums, and Cattleyas. 

The first large house is L-shaped to give 
ample light and natural warmth from the east 
and north. The building is lofty, with side win- 
dows, thus allowing of free ventilation. The 
whole house is given over to Cymbidiums which 
are the picture of health. The plants vary in size 
from fine specimen plants in 12-inch pots to 
young plants in five-inch pots. The bench lay- 
out is interesting, providing as it does, for .cen- 
tral benches in both arms of the house, intersec- 
ted at suitable places by passage ways. Other 
benches run along the sides of the house. The 
entrance door is near the south-west corner of 
the western side, and the modification of the 
normal pathway lay-out here is both interesting 
and effective. Two hot-boxes take up portion of 
the bench, and, these enable Mr. Wright to give 
his young plants a good start. A considerable 
number of young plants are thriving on the 
warm northern bench. 


The building and benches are of concrete 
cinder bricks. Retaining walls of these bricks 
are built up to a suitable height to enclose the 
bench space, which is then filled in with suit- 
able moisture-retaining earth, A minimum 
quantity of timber is used. The cinder bricks 
in paths and walls are excellent for holding 
moisture, hence the plants are thriving in an 
airy, well-ventilated, and well-lighted atmo- 
sphere. Experience has shown that Cymbidiums 
do best with an abundance of fresh air and sun- 
light at all times. Shading is not used till late in 
spring, and then only sufficient to prevent 
burning of the foliage, particularly after water- 
ing. In the early autumn, the shading is reduced 
to a minimum so that the plants will mature 
under the influence of sunlight and fresh air 
which flows over the plants day and night. 

Experience over the years has convinced Mr. 


Wright that, with an over-supply of heat, 
shading and moisture, together with a lack of 
free air circulation, Cymbidiums will make ex- 
cellent growth and develop long drooping 
foliage, but few flower spikes. The value 0 
open-air treatment is seen in this house. Plants 
have made solid, vigorous growth, and are now 
throwing hundreds of robust spikes. 

Another large house of more conventional 
type also contains some hundreds of Cym- 
bidiums together with a smaller collection © 
Cypripediums. Among the latter are numerous 
plants of Insigne, whose flowers make a brave 
show during the winter. No doubt about it! 
Wherever there is a true lover of Orchids you 
will find an Insigne among the Slippers, and 4 
Lowianum or a Grandiflorum among the Cym- 
bidiums. ; 

This house runs approximately east and west, 
and is 130 feet long and 16 feet wide. Side win- 
dows and glass louvres assist in providing ample 
light and ventilation. The Slippers are on the 
warmer, northern side, and hessian is used to 
provide them with the necessary denser shade 
than is provided for Cymbidiums. They are 
happy and thriving—as are the Cymbidiums. 
Benches are built up in a similar manner to 
those in the first house. 

The Cattleya house is a small one. All houses 
are heated, but naturally the cattleya house re- 
ceives most attention in this respect. The 
benches are solid, with most of the plants 
either standing on pots or suspended from the 
roof. The other two houses have overhead plus 
under-bench pipe-heating. Coke is the fuel. 

When entering the houses, one is struck by 
the vigour and health of the plants, and the 
size and solidity of the bulbs. The aim is 
strength—not length of foliage. The plants are 
carefully hardened off, and the bulbs matured; 
during the autumn. The result it that almost 
a recerd crop of Cymbidium spikes is showing, 
the outstanding feature of which is the rugge 
sturdiness, which forecasts flowers of quality 
and size. One Cymbidium in a ten-inch pot has 
made sixteen new growths during the year, 
while another twelve-inch pot is rewarding the 
owner with fifteen spikes. These are, of course, 
exceptional; but throughout the houses one is 
struck by the massiveness of the plants and 
their free-flowering capacity. 

Mr. Wright set out with the aim of obtaining 
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a collection of Cymbidiums that would con- 
tain as many as possible of the finest varieties in 
Australia. This he has achieved. Most of these 
have reached, or will this season reach, the 
flowering stage. Among the aristocrats adorn- 
ing the benches are the following:— 

Swallow in almost all the best varieties. Gos- 
soon, Cassandra in some lovely varieties, Balkis, 
Priam, including the highly coloured variety, 
Mrs. A. Meech, Regina, Dorchester and Ara- 
kella. The yellow Cymbidiums are outstand- 
ingly good, the most startling one being a Pearl 
Magnificum x Minivet hybrid, which produced 
its first flower spikes this year. It might be de- 
scribed as an intense chrome yellow with an in- 
ternal flush of green. It is a large flower of the 
more open decorative type. Coloured varieties of 
improving quality are showing up more freely 
every year. 

Mr. W. Wright, junr., attends and grows all 
the Orchids in the second house, and is keenly 
interested in the Cypripediums, among which 
I noticed Mayfair, Doris Aurea and some locally 
raised hybrids of much promise. Incidentally, he 
proudly claims he grew the Cymbidium with 
the fifteen spikes! 

Among the Cattleyas in flower were two ex- 
cellent varieties in Lc. Speciosa Grandis, a 
beautiful white, and a recently imported Bc. 
Veitchiana of a deep maroon-purple colour, 
with a lovely lip and delightful perfume. 

Finally, one must mention the four or five 
Odontoglossums imported last spring and placed 
in the Cattleya house. Under these conditions 
they have done remarkably well; and this natu- 
rally brings up the question: Is this the best 
method and treatment for these plants under 
our Melbourne conditions? 


@ One of our American friends—Dr. John G. 
Slade, 13001 Kinsman Road, Cleveland 20, Ohio, 
is desirous of securing the following issues of 
the Australian Orchid Review:— 


Vol. 2. No. 1. Vol. 10. No. 1. 
Vol. 8. No. 2. VO la tL eaeN Ones 
Vol. 9. No. 1. 


Should this meet the eye of a reader who has 
either or all of these numbers to spare, will he 
kindly post same direct, or communicate with 
me..—T. C. Harveyson, Hon. Secretary, The 
Queensland Orchid Society. G.P.O. Box 2002X, 
Brisbane, Queensland. 
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Western Suburbs 
Orehid Society 


® The third Annual Show of the above Society 
was held on 13th September, 1947, at the 
School of Arts, Haberfield, N.S.W. 

Many growers and their friends were in 
attendance and expressed pleasure at the won- 
derful array of blooms. As in past years Cym- 
bidiums predominated in numbers over all 
other genera. However, a pleasing variety of 
Orchids were shown, Dendrobiums, Cattleyas, 
Cypripediums and a mixed selection of Aus- 
tralian native Orchids. Judging was in the 
capable hands of Mr. P. A. Gilbert. The win- 
ning plants in the open section were of a very 
high standard. 

The number of entries in the novice section 
from growers who had never before entered 
plants in any show was particularly gratifying. 
The owners had gained much experience in 
culture at our meetings and were putting the 
knowledge gained to good use. We look forward 
to them becoming the champion growers of the 
future. 

Non-competitive displays of merit were 
staged by Messrs, White, Deane, Shead and Cot- 
tee. Mr. Fryers displayed a collection of seed- 
lings in various stages of growth. 


Some of the outstanding plants were:— 

Cymbidium, Alexanderi Westonbirt var. Ex- 
hibited by Mr. J. Taylor. 

Cymbidiums, Dorchester x Madonna, Exhibi- 
ted by Miss Hedger. 

Cymbidium, Euterpe. Exhibited by Mrs. 
Grace Mitchell. : 

Cymbidium, Dorchester. Exhibited by Mr. L. 
Norman. ‘ ; 

Den., Aemulum,. Exhibited by Mr. J. Cortissos. 

Phaius, Grandifolius; Cymbidiums, Sussex 
and Christine. Exhibited by Mr. L. Sasso. 

Proceeds of the show amounting to over £70 
were given to the Haberfield Branch of the 
Crippled Childrens’ Association. An attractive 
syllabus for the year 1948 has been drawn up. 
The first lecture of the series has been given by 
Mr. P. A. Gilbert, his subject being, Vegetative 
Propagation of Orchids. 

Many other amenities are planned for the 
Society which will be of invaluable help to our 
members. Interested visitors are cordially in- 
vited to attend our meetings which are held on 
the second Tuesday of each month in the Bel- 
haven Hall, Parramatta Rd., Burwood. 


J. Cortissos, Hon, Sec., 45 Waratah St., 
Enfield, N.S.W. eee 
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The Northern Rivers Orchid Society 


A. G. HAWKINS, President, Lismore, N.S.W. 


@ Following the trend of fashion set by flower 
lovers in the larger centres, the latest pro- 
claimed City of the Commonwealth, Lismore, 
hub of the rich North Coast district of N.S.W. 
can now boast of an Orchid Society. At a meet- 
ing called in August 1946 ten interested 
growers decided that there was much to learn 
about Orchids and that by pooling knowledge 
of local conditions and working together in 
harmony Public interest could be stimulated. 

That the experiment proved a success is 
shown by the fact that at our first annual 
meeting it was disclosed that the membership 
had increased to over 40 and as a result of our 
first public exhibition the funds of the Society 
were augmented by a profit of £41. 

The district has always had its stalwarts in 
Orchid growing, which is only natural, seeing 
that so many species are found in the area. Such 
names as the late Geo. Cruickshank and Tom 
Exton will always be associated with Orchid 
growing in this town. Also, Mr. T. Perkins 
(now of Sydney), Messrs, Hugh Small, Can- 
nane, McGilvery, Denny and Geo. Hunt of 
Tuckirimba. 

Of these only the last three are active growers 
at present. 

Looking around the bush-houses and gardens 


of the North there are few indeed that have 


not their clump of “Rock Lilies,” Den. Kin- 
gianum, their “pencils,” “Crucifix” or Calanthe. 
These humble beginnings show at least a spark 
of interest in Orchid growing. 

It is little wonder then that when shown 
some of the more colourful exotics their en- 
thusiasm is at once aroused. 

The Richmond Hall looked very gay that 
Friday night when the Mayor and Mayoress of 
Lismore took the stage to open the Society’s 
first public exhibition. 

Huge pots of “Crucifix” Orchids in a setting 
of Adiantums and other ferns against a back- 
ground of palms gave a pleasing note to stage 
decorations, whilst the body of the hall was 
divided into three distinct sections. 

One side of the hall was devoted to Cym- 
bidiums and although the hybrids are more or 
less newcomers to the area many fine specimens 
were displayed. Much interest was taken in 
them and people were noticed with notebook 
and pencil busily jotting down particulars. 

The centre tables carried the miscellaneous 


Orchids including the Dendrobiums which are 
so popular here. Some of the largest Nobile I 
have seen, both in size of bloom and plant were 
here. Some pale, some highly coloured, some 
small flowered, some large. 

There is no doubt that the climate of the 
district suits these showy subjects. 

The show was a little early to include the 
large specimen plants of Fimbriatum, Densi- 
florum, Dalhousieanum, and other free-flower- 
ing Dens., which were at their best a few 
weeks later. Also in the section were Coelogyne, 
Epidendrums, Vandas and Cattleyas, also a fine 
plant of Phalaenopsis Schilleriana grown by 
Mr. T. Harris, of Coolangatta, Q’)ld. 

The remainder of the hall was devoted to 
Australian natives. The district can boast of 
much natural wealth in Orchidaceous life and 
I believe that this was, and will continue to be 
from an educational point of view, the feature 
of our exhibitions. 

The North Coast was represented to the full. 
Plants from Northern and Southern Queens- 
land and elsewhere included Dendrobiums, Sar- 
cochilus, Bulbophyllum and Phaius. 

Any student of Australian botany would 
have found much to occupy his attention in the 
species and varieties displayed. 

The committee of the N.R.O. Society would 
be pleased to co-opt the assistance of other in- 
terested bodies or individuals in featuring 
native Orchids from various parts of Australia 
at their exhibition in 1948. 

The event may become the mecca of the 
student of Australian Ochidology. Other soci- 
eties feature the best in exotics and the art of 
hybridists. ‘ 

Assist this new society in displaying Aus- 
tralia’s own Orchid treasure chest. What about 
making a week of it at Lismore, “Mr. Native 
Ochid Grower’? with talks and walks and lec- 
tures into the native scrubs, 

These can be arranged if we have your assis- 
tance. Send me your views on a weck’s “native 
Orchid conference” in Lismore for next spring. 

Visitors will be welcomed at any time by 
members of the Society. Meetings are held at 8 
p.m. on the third Friday of each month at the 
Lismore Bowling Club’s Pavilion. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 

President: A. G. Hawkins, Winsome Hotel, 
Lismore. (Continued om page 5) 
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Dendrobium D’Albertisii 


KR. S. DAVIS, San Diego, California 


@ Apparently Dendrobium D’Albertisit has an 
extensive range throughout northern New 
Guinea and the surrounding islands for I have 
collected this’ species from Hollandia, Dutch 


New Guinea, and Biak Island some 500 miles — 


north-west. I was in Hollandia during Septem- 
ber 1945, having flown down from Manila, P.I. 
While there I obtained the use of a jeep to drive 
from the air-field (which was located inland 
about 25 miles) to the harbor installations. Soon 
after leaving the field the road skirts Lake Sen- 
tani and it was along here that I picked up two 
natives, members of the Dutch Forces stationed 
near-by. While driving along with these fellows 
I had indicated an interest in native orchids by 
stopping once or twice to collect an obvious 
plant from the overhanging trees. The young 
natives noticed this and it was only a short time 
later when driving around a narrow curve on an 
embankment above the lake that they caught my 
attention and indicated we should stop. They 
then pointed out a bare exposed tree growing 
just above the water line of the lake, host to a 
considerable clump of Dendrobium D? Albertisii 
which fortunately was in flower. Of course I 
collected several portions and when I returned 
to Manila took them with me. 


In May 1946, during a “stop-over” on a 
routine flight from Manila to Brisbane I had 
the opportunity of collecting a few orchids from 
Biak Island. We had landed about an hour 
before dark and as it is an air-field lined with 
tropical vegetation (hewn from a steaming 
jungle) I spent a few moments looking for in- 
teresting plants. 40 or 50 feet above the ground 
huge clumps of Grammatophyllum speciosum 
were attached to the trunks of trees. Other 
genera, including Dendrobiums, were apparent 
but the plant which was most accessible at the 
time was a group of D. D’Albvertisii. It was in 





(Continued from page 4) 
Vice-presidents: W. A. Minchin, and one to 
be elected. ; 
Secretary: Mrs. E. M. Stone, Union St., 
Lismore. 
Treasurer and Librarian: V. Lehman. 


South 


Committee: Miss E. Menger, Mrs. Cornford, 


Mrs. Lehman, Senr., Mrs. John Allen and Mr. 
G. Harrison. 


flower and I recognised it as similar to the one 
I had collected some months previously at Hol- 
landia. 


On both occasions the Aland were found 
below 1500 feet elevation. In fact, those on 
Biak Island were collected at a location just a 
few feet above sea level. The plant is an ever- 
green type of Dendrobium similar to D. undu- 
latum and has a heavy pseudo bulb 2 to 3 feet 
long, an inch or more in diameter at the base 
which tapers to a thin stalk at the upper end. 
The pseudo bulb supports alternate, roundish, 
leathery leaves about ‘2 inches long and two- 
thirds as wide. Individual flowers are of the 
antelope type which are characterised by twisted 
petals and sepals. The flower also resembles that 
of D. undulatum except that the floral parts are 
proportionately longer and narrower and al- 
though it is about one and one half inches across 
there is very little bodv to it. From a distance 
the flower appears grey but closer inspection 
reveals it to be actually white and marked with 
numerous fine lavender lines running through 
the sepals, petals and labellum. Twenty or thirty 
flowers are grouped along the 2 or 3 feet long 
flower stem in a very open arrangement. 


Some of the clumps which I planted upon my 
return to Manila did not become well established 
in one particular position, and instead of pro- 
ducing roots and new growth, expended their 
effort developing aerials from the nodes along 
older pseudo bulbs. These aerials were extremely 
vigorous, attained heights of 6 to 8 inches 
within a few months and had an equally fine 
growth of healthy white roots. Other clumps 
which were planted in a more favorable location 
rewarded me with fine new growth and a num- 
ber of flower shoots between October and Dec- 
ember 1946 (the time of my return to the 
United States). 

D. D’Albertisii, as with other members of the 
evergreen group, is extremely hardy and grows 
well exposed to direct sunlight for a consider- 
able portion of a day. It is a large plant but 
not particularly attractive to an amateur inter- 
ested only in plants which produce showy 
flowers because of its floral arrangement and 
grey-white appearance. To a grower of Orchids 
who has some botanicals this species would prove 
an interesting addition. 
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Cultural Notes for South Australia 


MAX HILL, Gawler East’ 


MARCH 


Cymbidiums. — The large healthy . plants 
which were respotted at the normal season 
should now be looking very good and flower 
spikes beginning to show in considerable num- 
bers on early varieties. The season’s growths are 
at varying stages of development therefore 
watering will require close attention. Those 
which have practically finished their growth 
will need less root moisture in order to guard 
against the risk of forcing them into premature 
growth again and so having the season’s work 
for nothing—viz, no flowers. Other plants 
which are in full growth should receive liberal 
waterings as needed, but in sufficient quantity 
to ensure that compost is thoroughly dampened 
—ventilate frecly—maintain cool, moist at- 
mosphere and syringe foliage at least once every 
sunny day to keep in check red spider and 
thrips. 

Cypripediums——With autumn coming we 
are looking forward to the flowering season 
with these interesting orchids. The buds of 
many of the early flowering type are well up 
and others just peeping through the centre of 
the flowering growths. Considerable care is 
needed when spraying—damping and watering. 
Never allow water to lodge in the heart of the 
flowering growths or buds will rot off. If water 
does lodge in growth run out as much as pos- 


sible and place narrow pieces of blotting paper ~ 


in growths to soak up the rest. Plants should 
never be allowed to remain dry at roots for the 
flower stems will receive a check if they do not 
receive sufficient water during coming weeks. 
Cattleyas.—With the passing of the warm 
season, We must now attend to the matter of 
admitting sufficient light to ensure that 
season’s growths get well firmed up before win- 
ter arrives. Less damping will now suffice, and 
we must avoid unduly cool and damp conditions 
at night. Close ventilators early to conserve 


warmth. With admittance of more light care 


must be taken to avoid scorching of foliage 
which is still a little on the soft side after being 
heavily shaded during summer from our intense 
summer heat and light. 

Dendrobiums.—These plants are complet- 
ing their growths so waterings will be less fre- 
quent. Admit all air and sunlight possible to 
mature growths in readiness for their winter 
rest. 


ie APRIL 

Cymbidiums. — With the passing of hot 
weather improvement in appearance of these 
plants will be noticed. Flower spikes should 
now be showing in numbers. Any cleaning of 
foliage should be attended to at once, before 
spikes attain any length, to avoid any possible 
breakages. Scale, red spider and thrip must be 
kept in check. Plants will require less water, 
being kept moist but not saturated. Bulbs not 
yet matured will require a little more moisture 
to help plump them up and develop the flower 
spike. Allow more light and ventilation to avoid 
stuffy atmosphere, but close down house early 
so as to maintain a warm but not close 
atmosphere at night. 

Cypripediums.—A few of the early flower- 
ing varieties are now in bloom. Keep plants 


‘moist so as to develop growing flower buds and 
do all possible to maintain a comfortable, warm 


atmosphere for the plants. Beware of saturated 
atmosphere at night or blooms may suffer from 
“spot” caused by condensation at low tempera- 
tures. This can be avoided by leaving top ven- 
tilators partly raised. Begin to lighten shading 
to admit more light. 

Cattleyas.— Admit as much light to the 
plants as possible, also make full use of the 
afternoon sunshine to conserve as much natural 
warmth as possible—See that the hot water 
system is in order as cold weather will soon be 
here. Plants in flower or about to flower must 
be kept moist but not wet as sudden drops in 
temperature may now be expected and resul- 
tant chill to plants that are over moist will 
cause spotting of flowers. Here again I advise 
top ventilation at night. ; 

Dendrobiums.—tThese plants are now fully 
developed and can be kept comparatively dry 
in readiness for winter rest. Do not allow bulbs 
to shrivel uduly, but just give enough moisture 
to keep them plump and healthy. 


MAY 

Cymbidiums.—With the passing of each 
week more flower spikes are to be seen and soon 
the early flowering types will be in bloom. Keep 
spraying fortnightly with Nicotine Sulphate to 
keep thrips etc. in check. Keep atmosphere 
bouyant and moist, as if too dry red spiders 
may put in an appearance. Admit air on normal 
days, but guard against rough wintry days. A 
little warmth can be given, but do not have 


ee 
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house hot and clammy as the Cymbidium is a 
cool growing Orchid. 
Cypripediums.—Flower buds will now be 
pushing along apace, and growers should be 
attending to watering and tying of flower stems 
with every care. Heat where available should be 
now applied to help these plants along. Water 
plants by dipping and do not spray overhead 
or buds will turn brown and rot off. A moist 
atmosphere should be maintained. Keep’ the 
plants’ roots reasonably moist. Admit air daily, 
in accord with climatic conditions, but do not 
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overdo it as plants will not need much fresh air 
at this dull season. 

Cattleyas.—The autumn flowering plants 
will now be past their best and care must be 
taken to prevent unduly moist conditions at the 
roots. Attend to heat and keep plants warm, a 
temperature of 55-60 degrees would be satis- 


factory, helping pseudo bulbs to fully mature 


before winter sets in with frosts and cold bleak 
days. 

Dendr obiums.—Treat these plants as for 
April. | 


Dendrobium Tofftii 
G. THOMSON, Edmonton, Nth. Qld. 


® Searching for our native orchids is a long and. 
tiring pastime, yet withal fascinating, and one 
sets out brimful of expectation. Hunting Den- 
drobium Tofftii is as arduous a task as one | 
could undertake, but in the swampy regions 
they favour one manages to collect quite a 
few. These orchids grow on certain trees, 
among them being Barringtonia, Leichhardt, 
Wormia Alata—the river cherry and palms in 
the Eubangee Swamps. They are also to be found 
in the vicinity of Innisfail and at Mt. Spec, 
Townsville. 

It produces tall rigid pseudo bulbs of a dark 
colour, deeply grooved with age. The leaves are 
thick leathery and dark green. The flowers are 
thrown from the top of the previous yeat’s 
pseudo bulbs, usually one raceme being produced, 
but sometimes two. 

The sepals and petals are cream, lightly tipped 
with greenish yellow. The lip is large, slightly 
recurved and tubular and heavily veined and. 
flushed with dark lavender or violet with a large 
yellow, patch in the middle. The flowers measure ~ 
up to three inches across, and there are usually 
seventeen to twenty on each raceme, 

The plant somewhat resembles Dend. Undu- 
latum in growth and habit. The twisted petals 
are of the antelope type. This North Australian 
orchid compares very favourably with the im- 
ported kinds. 

It is quite a thrill when hacking a track 
through the giant sedge Hypolytum latufolium 
one sees the first Tofftii, but only the best types 
are taken and the seedling plants are left alone. 

If the plants are handled carefully very few 
of the young shoots or roots get bruised or 
broken. 

The smaller plants appear to be most satis- 
factory for transplanting as the more mature 


chad 9 blooms 24 inches across. 


ones with feet long pseudo bulbs seem to resent — 
being moved from their natural habitat. 

Last year a fine specimen growing on an 
orange tree had a superb spike of 22 blooms. 
This year it is developing two splendid flower 
spikes that give indication of being fully as 
large. . 

I find from experience that Dend. Tofftii can 
ke grown with excellent results on citrus fruit 
trees where it requires no watering other than 
the dew and showers. 

Tofftii can also be grown in pots in a mixture 


of Polypodium fibre, chopped oak needles, cow 


manure in small lumps and crushed egg shells. 
_ The egg shells are prepared by placing them 
in an oven until they are brittle and dry. 

Two of my plants are doing nicely under bush- 
house condition in the above compost with two 
light waterings each week. 

Like Den. Phalaenopsis, Tofftii would, I think, 
be difficult to cultivate in the colder Sydney 
climate. Still, ic would be worth trying in the 
glasshouse. It has enjoyed the steamy conditions 
of the swamps. 

Like many of our nature orchids, Den. Tofftii 
makes an attractive display when grouped to- 
gether with their delicate colourings and at- 
tractive appearance. 

They are well worth the trouble taken to get 
them. A dozen or so plants in a collection will 
provide blooms practically all the year round. 

[Hon. Editor.—The writer of the above article kindly 
sent, by air, the finest blooms that I have seen of Dens. 
Tofftii and Phalaenopsis. The latter is a lovely orchid 
with full shaped flowers on wiry stems. One specimen 
.The sepals and petals, a 
lovely rosy mauve, are broad and flat with sharply cut 
edges. The 3 sepals form an almost perfect triangle. The 


tubular throat is intense purple red: The flowers display 
themselves cousnetaal Me ] 
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Cymbidium Culture in Sydmey 


L. GILES, Carlingford, N.S.W. 


®@ Orchid language is very easy to learn, if one 
has the necessary qualifications; that is, love 
of plants and flowers. By keeping in close con- 
tact and attending to their requirements regu- 
larly, you will be rewarded with their lovely 
floral tributes. 

The more care you bestow ,the more beauti- 
ful will be those tributes of appreciation. You 
may ask, but what are those requirements? 

They are all very simple, and there is more 
than one road to the same goal. Most growers 
believe that they are on the right road, some are, 
but if common sense is used and there is reason 
behind your cultural actions, success will be 
assured to everyone. 

Firstly, selection of pots——The late secre- 
tary of the O.S. of N.S.W., Mr. T. James, ad- 
vances the opinion that as unglazed pots absorb 
water ,the continuous radiation acts like a but- 
ter cooler. Consequently, the compost is cooler 
than that in a glazed pot. This, at first glance 
seems feasible, but let us investigate further. 
What are the requirements of the roots, of say, 
a Cymbidium? I venture to say that like most 
plants they like cool roots, and, no doubt in 
the hollow tree trunks of their natural habitat, 
this would be so. Summer time naturally calls 
for a cool root system to sustain the radiation 
from the leaves, with the sun at 100 degrees 
and oyer, playing on to a damp unglazed pot, 
less damage would be caused than on to a glazed 
pot, which being dry and.glazed gets much hot- 
ter and could possibly burn the roots, if the 
compost happened to get dry through an over- 
sight or neglect. 

In the winter the compost in a glazed pot 
takes a lot of drying out, and damp compost 
will always be colder than that in a dry state. 
Though I have never heard of it being tested, 
I am of the opinion that any glazed pot is a 
greater conductor of both heat and cold. 

Let us ask the plants their answer. You will 
find it by knocking a plant out of both kinds 
of pots, and as they say, ‘the things we like 
we hold on to.” Well, they certainly do not 


cling to a glazed pot. After all that theory, my 
personal experience is, I could find practically 
no difference in growth, but, as already stated, 
glazed pots are difficult to dry out sufficiently in 
winter time. 

The shape and size of pots. — Various 
growers have different ideas, but it is gradually 
coming to be common opinion that large pots 
give better results. The ordinary flower pot is 
the shape generally preferred to the tub shape, 
although the appearance of the’latter is better. 
There are very few pots manufactured with 
the hole suffciently large to assure correct 
drainage and aeration, so it would be correct to 
say that the hole should be enlarged in every 
pot. Put either a manufactured metal crokrite 
ora piece of broken pot over this hole, the for- 
mer keeps slaters and slugs out, then put a layer 
of drainage material, say broken crocks or blue 
metal about the size of almonds to walnuts over 
the bottom of the pot, over this a layer of much 
smaller material down to the size of peas, and if 
you are doubtful, a further screen of Casuarina 
leaves will do the job. Very large crocks are 
not correct, the object is to keep the drainage 
material free of compost, if this is done the 
plants roots are less likely to become rotten. 

You may get away with poor compost, but 
you will not have success with bad drainage. 

Composts are as numerous as growers, prac- 
tically no two growers use identical mixtures. 
However, the components most in favour are 
tan bark, leaf mould, coarse gravelly sand and 
charcoal. Personally, I prefer, chicken charcoal 
to coarse sand, as it is equally as good in drain- 
age, and has some nutritive value, as well as 
being a non-conductor of heat or cold. 

If your compost is oily, the water running 
off the newly potted plants, this indicates 
wrong compost, and generally the presence of 
too fine a sand. 

Clean up the old bulbs before repotting, 
take off all old leaves which harbour scale, and 
cut away all decayed roots, and put the new 
growth facing the centre of the pot, and set the 
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bulbs sitting on top of compost, which should 
be about flush with the top of the pot. This will 
settle slightly, and prevent the water from run- 
ning over the side. 

The season of repotting varies Some 
Stowers repot in the spring after flowering, 
this often means, unless you have bottom heat, 
shrinkage of bulbs and loss of blooms the fol- 
lowing season. 

I find now that there is less shrinkage and 
generally 100 per cent. better results if repot- 
ting is done in January, February, March, the 
foot system seems to recover quickly, and with- 
in a week or two is on the job again, whereas 
with some plants, breaking up in the spring 
Means a month or two without new roots. 
Take care not to damage surface roots. 
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heat is available the conditions are entirely dif- 
ferent, and I must leave it to some other 


growers with those facilities to give their ex- 


periences. Keep the water going every day 
through the summer months, but as some plants 
take more water than others, the autumn 


“means more individual attention to the pots. 


However, do not let any get too dry as the early 
autumn is the time they make those new big 
bulbs with the bud containing the flower spike 
in the embryo stage. 

In winter time after heavy rain if the weather 
is cold, the surface of the compost is cultivated 
with a small piece of stick or similar object. 
You will find the pots dry up much quicker 
and it allows the air to penetrate the compost. 
Take care not to damage surface roots. 


Orchids for Sydney Beginners 
E. HAYES, Campsie, N.S.W. 


@ The beginner having made a start with Epi- 
dendrums and Cymbidiums, will doubtless feel 
the urge to venture further. Why not? Indeed 
it is now too late to draw back, you have been 
‘well and truly bitten by the Orchid bug, but 
don’t worry it won’t prove fatal. You are now 
launched upon a hobby that may well provide 
you with interest and relaxation for the rest of 
your days. As a third step we will try Cypripe- 
diums, they are found from New Guinea to 
India, Southern China, the Philippines and also 
in tropical South America, but the ones you will 
be interested in at first are found in North East 
India. I will suggest any of the varieties of C. 
Insigne, this is the easiest of the species to grow 
about Sydney. The shape of the flower is pe- 
culiar and the pouched labellum or lip has 
earned for the Cypripedium genus the name 
“Lady’s Slipper Orchids.” 


In the type C. Insigne, the colours of the 
flowers are, dorsal sepal green with purple- 
brown spots and apex white, petals yellowish- 
green .shaded brown-purple, lip similarly 
coloured. The variety THfarefield Hall is a 
superior form, very large, and more richly 
coloured. Variety Sanderae is coloured a beauti- 
ful primrose-yellow with a white apex. There 
are also several other distinct varieties which I 
have not grown. With me the three varieties 
described have proved to be equally hardy and 
amenable to bush-house culture. If during hot 
weather the leaves show signs of too much sun- 
light, palm fronds or 140z. hessian placed over 


the trellis roofs will provide sufficient shade. 


When in robust condition the plants reward 
your care by making several new growths 
annually, instead of the usual one gtowth, there- 
by forming a large clump. When potting see 
that the crown of the plant is not below the 
rim of the pot and remove dead or broken roots 
and leaves. Select a pot large enough to allow 
for two years growth. First place a concave 
crock over the drainage hole, then add crocks 
or, and broken brick, walnut to marble size, to 
about a quarter of the depth of the pot, place 
the smaller crocks on top, then cover them with 
quarter inch or so of sphagnum moss or a 
piece of cornsack cut to fit, thus keeping drain- 
age free of compost. 


A suitable potting mixture is approx. 2 parts 
new tanbark, 2 parts sandy bush leaf mould, 1 
part crocks or broken brick, pea to marble size, 
1 part charcoal pea size or smaller, } part very 
old crumbled cow dung can be added if avail- 
able. 1 teaspoon of bonedust or bonemeal to an 
8in. pot. Water daily in warm weather giving 
less in cold weather, but don’t let the plants re- 
main dry or they will suffer, as there are no 
bulbous stems to store water. When satisfied 
with your ability to grow C. Insigne, there is 
a host of species and garden raised crosses to 
try your skill with, most of which give much 
better results when grown in a glass-house 
and supplied with abundant ventilation during 
warm weather and. gentle stove heat in the 
winter, 
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The Development of the Cypripedium 
=—and Future Hopes 
R. VICK, President, Victorian Orchid Club. 


@ Of the many Cypripedium species known to 
botanists and scientists few have been made use 
of by Orchidists in developing our modern types 
of hybrids. It is all very well to be wiser after 
many trials, tribulations—and joys. For many 
years hybridizing has been, and in many cases 
still is, I fear, rather haphazard; but should we 
not rather be thankful for, than critical of, 
what has been done? Would we ourselves have 
done as well under similar circumstances? Pro- 
bably not! We may, or may not, think we 
are wiser to-day, but think back to the last 
forty or fifty or eighty years of work done. 
Many difficulties beset those good folk in their 
labour of life with Cypripediums, and those 
same troubles beset hybridists who worked with 
Cattleyas, _Dendrobiums, Cymbidiums, | etc. 
What were some of those difficulties? Among 
others may be enumerated the following:— 
(4) Lack of knowledge of how and when to 
cross pollinate. (6) Varying times of flowering 
of the different species; for instance, how in 
those times would you have crossed Cypri- 
pedium Charlesworthii with Cypripedium Hir- 
sutissimum or Cattleya Mendeli with Cattleya 
Percivaliana? (c) The relatively few hybridists 
and the few hybrid plants raised. Then with 
these few plants among scattered growers, how 
was it possible to cross the best types so far 
raised? (d) Selection was very, very limited. 
To-day selection and line-breeding should be of 
prime importance if further steady improvement 
is to be achieved. (¢) Slow transport difficul- 
ties, together with lack of opportunity, of get- 
ting together. Those, and others, were major 
problems that need not to-day present us with 
insurmountable difficulties. The first hybrid 
Cypripedium raised in 1869 by Dominy was 
Harrisianum—the result of crossing Villosum 
and Barbatum. As the years of the last century 
rolled by we saw, here and there, the advent of 
an outstanding hybrid. Some of these were 
Leeanum, Crossianum, Hera (Euryades), Lath- 
_amianum, Mils, Minos, Mons de Curte, Alcibia- 
des, Brasso, Perseus. A reference to Sander’s lists 
_and to an article published in the Australian 
Orchid Review, March issue, 1945, will throw 
light on these hybrids, their parents, the year 
they were registered, their use as parents them- 
selves and their progeny. As with animals and 
birds, so with flowers; every now and then 


nature makes a breakaway from the average, 
and something outstanding in character appears. 
These “breaks” in flowers that attract man’s 
attention are chiefly those of colour, form, size 
and vigour of growth. Now, quite frequently, 
you do not get all these desirable characteristics 
appearing in the one “break.” Suppose a new 
hybrid shows a new and outstanding colour, 
but lacks form and is of poor growth. Will you 
use 1t? If so, on what, and under what cir- 
cumstances? Here again the Orchid grower 
finds his desires often thwarted or limited be- 
cause he has nothing suitable to cross with his 
“break.” Would you cross such a break with 
another flower of good form? At first sight 
you may answer in the affirmative; but what 
if that plant had poor colour and poor constitu- 
tion? You would surely think twice before 
cross pollinating these two, because in each case 
you would have two weak characters and only 
one good character to be blended. Thus it was 
in the last century that hybridists, who were 
relatively few in number in the Orchid world, 
often crossed ill-matched flowers by force of 
circumstances. Mendel set the world thinking 
on lines of breeding, and the work since carried 
out by practical experimenters and scientists has 
made such progress, until to-day the true effects 
of in-breeding, line-breeding and out-crossing 
are much appreciated. Now, with the Cypripe- 
dium or Orchid breeder time is an important 
factor. Probably a space of at least six or seven 
years must elapse from one generation of flowers 
to the next. Hence progress is slow. We need 
young enthusiasts to start young, plan carefully 
and. as scientifically as possible, and then stick 
to the plan for generations of line-breeding, in- 
breeding, breeding back, out-crossing and selec- 
tion. For example, suppose you are interested 
in yellow Cypripediums. Begin with the yellow 
insigne and follow the development up to the. 
present-day yellows. Some of these latter are 
Grace Darling, Diana Broughton, Dervish 
Ansun and Doris Black, Grace Spencer, Hilary 
var. Enchantress. Take Diana Broughton vat- 
Alcestis as the type aimed at. Are you satisfied, 
or do you wish for further improvement? If 
so, in what respects? Form, colour or vigour? 
If you are satisfied with one of these varieties as 
your ideal, have you enough of them? If not, 
how are you going to breed them? * Will you 
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be satisfied by the slow -vegetative method of 
‘growth and division? Can the Orchid nursery- 
man supply the demand by such means? Cer- 
tainly not. Then to get yellows he must breed 
from those of the type available and desirable. 
Hence you find line-breeding and selection for 
breeding purposes standing out as-two guiding 
principles. I fancy that in England to-day rais- 
ers are working on yellows of the ninth, tenth 
and eleventh generations. Grace Darling crossed 
with Doris Black gave us the exquisite Diana 
Broughton. Diana Broughton has been crossed 
with Erin, Commander Withey and others 
already listed, and probably with a number of 
others not yet listed. Whether the hybridizing 
has been carried on in England to the next 
generation or further I know not. I did hear, 
however, that the Diana Broughton crosses had 
not yet produced any outstanding varieties, but 
I cannot confirm that expression of opinion. 
However, continued selection and line-breeding 
will give results. Now there: still seems to be 
among flower breeders an inherited bias against 
self-fertilizing and in-breeding. Personally, I 
would like to see Diana Broughton Alcestis self- 
fertilized (if it will). Then the best yellows in 
the progeny (they would be all Diana Brough- 
tons) to be again self-fertilized or crossed back 
to Alcestis—say, half of each. Further, any 
good greens among progeny could be crossed in 
a similar manner, also the mixed shades. Each 
group would need to be kept separate. If this 
were carried on again for another generation 
-interesting results would probably begin to 
appear. (Remember that Diana Broughton con- 
tains 13 blood lines of Insigne (the varietal 
forms of which I do not fully know), plus 5 
of Insigne Sanderae, plus 14 of Spicerianum, plus 
12 of Villosum. The colours thus involved are 
yellow, green and white mainly, but, unfortu- 
nately for the breeder, not wholly). Again, 
some interesting results might be achieved by 
the use of any albinos. Another aspect of breed- 
ing the yellows, namely, partial line-breeding 
by crossing varieties that have at least some 
‘common ancestry. Consider the following:— 
Grace Darling—Gwen Hannen x Phantasy. 
Diana Broughton—Doris Black x Grace Darling. 
Grace Spencer—Grace Darling x Florence Spencer. 
Lady Mona—Grace Darling x Symphony. 
Doris Black—Florence Spencer x Golden Wren. 
Dervish—Bordube x Grace Darling. 
Hilary—Florence Spencer x Freya. F 
There one can see that Doris Black, Grace 
Spencer and Hilary have a common ancestor in 
Florence Spencer, and that Diana Broughton, 
Grace Spencer, Lady Mona and Dervish have 
Grace Darling as a common parent. By crossing 
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within the first group one can intensify that 
Florence Spencer blood, while crossing within 
the second group will intensify that of Grace 
Darling. Note, too, that by the use of Grace 
Spencer the blood of Grace Darling can be intro- 


duced into the first group and that of Florence 


Spencer into the second group. However, it is 
recommended that the ancestry be traced back 
to the original species, then interesting common 
blood lines become quite clear. Take just one 
example—Gwen Hannen, one of the parents of 
Grace Darling. Gwen Hannen—Christopher x 
Florence Spencer. Both of these have Actaeus 
as a parent and both contain Leeanum blood. 
Ultimately we find that Gwen Hannen contains 
five lines of Insigne blood, four of Spicerianum, 
one of Druryi and one of Villosum. Then, when 
crossing for the yellow colours we need to keep 
to the yellow of Insigne and the white of Spicer- 
janum, and reject the disturbing colour in- 
fluences of Villosum as far as possible. Improve- 
ment in form generally, up to the standard set 
by Diana Broughton var. Alcestis, can only be 
expected by selecting the best forms of the 
yellow varieties, and this selection must continue 
with each generation if standards are to be raised 
or even held. ; 

Other fanciers may be keen on the “red” 
dorsals. The facts that the percentage of 
Lady Dillon and Cardinal Mercier are somewhat 
doubtful and that the red is a recessive charac- 
ter make the attack on this problem somewhat 
more difficult. Nevertherless, I feel that by 
closely following similar lines it would be. pos- 
sible to see worthwhile results within. four or 
five generations. Will some of our young en- 
thusiastic fanciers then take up the challenge 
and strive to develop what is already beautiful 
into something still more beautiful—and all for 
the love of a flower? Cypripediums can be 
roughly classified into groups by the colours of 
their dorsals, but it must be remembered by 


readers that through the operation of Mendelian — 


laws their own specimens may not have the 
colours they anticipate of the type quoted. 
For instance, the green of a Gertrude West type 
is quite different from the green of, say, 
Emerald. 

(1) Green—Gertrude West. — 

(2) Yellow—Grace Darling. 

(3) Reddish—Mem. J. H. Walker. 

(4) White—Gwen Hannen. 

(5) Light—Chrysostom. 

(6) Bold blotches—Kisworth. 

(7) Deep rose—Wendover. 

(8) White (Niveum type)—Astarte or Baltonii. 

It is at once evident that breeders wanting a 

Cypripedium line of the Gwen Hannen type are 
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not likely to expect the desired results by cross- 
ing Gwen Hannen with Mem. J. H. Walker. 
It is most desirable that the pedigree of each 
parent be worked out, and, as far as possible, 
compared with others that seem to have given 
desirable results. Then, when crossing, keep 
to the pure Gwen Hannen blood line by crossing 
one Gwen Hannen with another, or, if not satis- 
fied with that, cross Gwen Hannen with a variety 
that carries as many as possible of the same 
blood lines. To illustrate the point—the fine 
wool merino sheep-breeder, once having obtained 
the type desired, sticks to it by in-breeding and 
line-breeding from his own best selected rams 
and ewes. ‘The only time he introduces new 
blood is when he finds another breeder has im- 
proved on his own standard. Then he sparingly 
introduces the new super ram, carefully studies 
the new progeny, critically compares it with his 
own lambs before finally deciding to retain or 
reject the introduced blood, but he would not 
introduce a strong wool merino ram nor a Cor- 
riedale (which contains merino blood), nor any 
other breed of sheep if he wished to retain the 
fine wool quality of his flock. However, the 
Cypripedium breeder has to wait some years 
for each crop of seedlings from his crosses to 
flower and progress is naturally slow. Still, one 
feels certain that progress will be surer and 
sounder if breeders intensify their blood lines 
by in-breeding and line-breeding rather than by 
haphazard crossing of flowers, however good 
each may be. My appeal, then, is to the young 
_ Orchid enthusiast to set out on the great adven- 
ture of planned breeding and to stick to it! 


Dear Sir, a 

@ As the result of the publication of -my letter 
_ in the September issue of the A.O.R., I have con- 
tacted sources of supply in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

It is gratifying in these days of currency re- 
structions to find these supplies available. 

A private person is allowed to send £5 per 
quarter only out of the country. An application 
must be approved in Wellington before even 
this amount can be sent. 

It would be a great help to the less opulent 
growers if we could organise an Orchid Society 
here. With the A.O.R. so well established the 
difficulty of a magazine of information is al- 
ready overcome. However, until such a Society 
is functioning I would like your N.Z. readers to 
know that if they care to write to me I can 


_ give the names of these Australian and New Zea- 


land growers with details of varieties, prices, 
that they have been good enough to supplyme. 
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I wish to make it clear, however, that I can- 
not myself supply orchids, as my plants are all 
recent acquisitions and I have no means of rapid 
or commercial propagation. 

It is well to know what is available at home 
and reserve the “£5 out-of-the-country” permit 
for those varieties that cannot be purchased in 
New Zealand. 

I do not wish to waste your space, but would 
like Maorilanders who are keen to get started, 
to know the sources of supply. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. TREVOR FAIRBROTHER. 
G.P.O. Box 415, Auckland. 





© Dear Sir—As an amateur very desirous of 
raising a few seedlings I have been particularly — 
interested in recent articles in the A.O.R. in 
this connection, and have decided to give it a 
try, but I lack the very necessary seed. 

I had decided to cross some of my flowers this 
season, but your timely “word of caution” has 
stayed my eager hand. Since the majority of my 
plants are specie or primary and secondary 
crosses except some more recent unflowered 
plants, and not wanting to raise anything but 
the best, have decided, my plants are not good 
enough. 

I wholeheartedly agree with the letter from 
Mr. J. E. Cleland, and would like to go a little 
further and make the following suggestion: 

In a nutshell, the formation of a “Seed Bank” 
and the appointment of someone to receive seed - 
and allocate it. 

Growers who have spare seed, from good par- 
entage, could suitably package and label same 
and hand into the “Bank” and those requiring 
seed could make application, either written or 
verbal, and these could be dealt with in order 
of receipt. 

I would suggest a reasonable charge be made 
for the seed, and the funds derived therefrom 
be put to some cause for the furtherance of the 
Societies activities. 

Provided the charge for seed is within the 
reach of all growers, it would not be necessary 
for inferior plants to be sent to seed, I am sure 
great pleasure would be afforded those of us 
who have not very deep pockets, but enjoy 
growing our plants, and what a delight it would 
be to raise, by our tender care, something really 
worth while, . 

Yours faithfully, 
H. E. TONGE, 
Te Atatu Rd., Henderson, 
Auckland, N.Z. 
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@ Dear Sir—We have had the privilege lately 
of reading and thoroughly enjoying several is- 


sues of the Australian Orchid Review, and have - 


accordingly sent in our money for a three year 
subscription. 


We are members of our San Diego County 
Orchid Society, besides several other Orchid or- 
ganisations and find the various publications to 
be very interesting. We especially appreciate the 
Australian Review since we apparently have a 


great deal in common, particularly the growing 


of Cymbidiums out-of-doors. 


Our Society has just received from the printer 
a book of Cymbidium Crosses covering some 
1500 altogether and includes registered crosses 
through July of this year. We thought you 
would enjoy having one of the books so are send- 
ing it along under separate cover. We hope it 
reaches you before too long. 


Very truly yours, 
CLARISSA M. CARLTON, 


Reynard Way Camellia Gardens, 
San Diego 1, California. 


(Hon. Editor——We acknowledge with thanks receipt 
of the book of hybrid Cymbidiums. A useful publication, 
compiled in a handy manner to show names and parentage. 
The American price, 2 dollars.] 
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PHALAENOPSIS SERPENTILINGUA 


A native of Borneo. Flowers white; 1} inches 
across, a few purple spots on petals, lip yellow, 
tongue barred with brown, side lobes of lip 
heavily spotted reddish brown. 
Grown by Mr. T. Harris, Coolangatta, Qld. 





B. C. CHIEFTAIN 


Grown by R. L. Smith, Hon. Sec., Orchid Club 
of S. Aust. 


Photo by Bruce Hudd. 
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GOLD MEDAL GROUP 


The third group in succession staged by Sanders (St. Albans) Ltd., England, to receive the Gold Medal 

Award, Chelsea Show, 1947. The first group was staged when the Horticultural Hall was only 3° above 

zero. The artistic naturalized arrangement of the plants is in contrast to the table-top staging at 
. . Australian shows. 
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Mrs. Grace Mitchell’s Cymbidium Miranda, var. Maisie. A.M. 1947, N.S.W. 


The Sydney Orchid Club 


This Club was formed on the 24/6/45, and 
named the Western Suburbs Amateur Orchid 
Growers Club. Commencing with a member- 
ship of twelve, it increased to sixty-five mem- 
bers at the end of twelve months, and now has 
a membership of ninety. Last March it was de- 
cided to change the name to the Sydney Orchid 
Club. The progress made is certainly a credit 
to the members of the Club. Its existence has 
been responsible for the making of many friends 
and bringing about very happy associations. The 
meetings are held on the second Tuesday in each 
month with an excellent attendance. 

A point system has been established for the 
purpose of encouraging the displaying of plants 
in bloom or otherwise at each meeting, and a 
valuable cup is the prize for the successful com- 


petitor. Further, there is the Bulb Growing 
competition commencing each August, the suc- 
cessful competitor being rewarded with a prize 
to the value of two guineas for the effort. 


Quite a number of members have been grow- 
ing Orchids for many years, consequently, are 
able to give good advice also assistance in a 
practical form when desired. The motto of the 
club is, ‘‘to assist each other” and this has been 
appreciated in more than one instance. ° 

The Club’s Orchid Show last year was a 
thorough success, giving a brilliant display of 
exotic blooms and making «the Orchid hobby 
worthwhile. 


Become a member of this worthwhile body 
and share in its pleasant asociations. 


D. A. CORRIE, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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PHALAENOPSIS SCHILLERIANA 


82 flowers, each 3 inches across. This type of 
. orchid does very well in our tropical North where 
the rainfall is about 160 inches per annum. After 
the wet season is over, Mr. Dingle gives all his 
Schilleriana plants a heavy dressing of cow manure 
in big cakes. The plants soon send their roots 
all asses the lumps. He treats his Cattleyas 
in the same manner. 





VANDA COERULEA 
Grown and photographed by L. B. Pradham, India. 


@ Dendrobium Jamesianum.—At a recent 
monthly meeting of the O.S. of N.S.W. Mr. 
L. Giles exhibited a fine plant of this old 
favourite. One spike carried 20 flowers. Grown 
‘in a bush house in fibre and later potted on into 
eaectbiittinem mixture. 
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DENDROBIUM GOLDIEI 
A lovely native of Northern Queensland. The 
colour is a rich shade of purple-red. Flowers 2 
inches in diameter. Stem 12 to 18 inches. Growth 


similar tg Dend. Superbiens. Found on_ rocks 
and trees, Rare—the only plant in the Cairns 
district is grown by os A. Wilkie, on a lemon 


Photo from W. F. Tine aDrriient North Queensland 
Orchid Society, Cairns. 


@ Orchid Society of N.S.W.—The ballot for 
the new executive resulted in the following 
members being appointed. 

President: Dr. J. A. Vote. Vice-Presidents: Mr. E. A. 
Hamilton, Mr. P. Gilbert. Hon. Treasurer: Mr. J. Bis- 
set. Hon. Secretary: Mr. B. Jessop. Hon. Librarian: Mr. 
A. B. Porter. Hon. Editor: Mr. W. Worth. Committee: 
Mr. A. R. Begg, Mr. C. C. Deane, Mr. L. Giles, Mr. A. 
R Perrson, Mr F Slattery, Mr N. Webster, Mr. F. White, 
Mr. L. Slasso. ; 


Extract From a Letter 


® Two years ago, owing to ill-health, I had to 
sell my business and have been unable to work 
since, 

Flowers being my only interest [ turned to 
them for happiness. 

The florists in W.A. will take any Cattleya or 
Laelia Cattleya flowers from me. These plants 
are almost impossible to import. Could I call 
on. your readers’ good nature to help me re- 
habilitate myself. 

If they could supply just one or two Cattleya 
plants or even a few back-cuts I would be ever 
so grateful and would forward payment immedi- 
ately. 

Other than this type of work I do not know 
what I would do and I do not know any other 
person to whom I could appeal. 

(Miss) SYLVIA BAKER, 
828 Beaufort St., Maylands, West Australia. 
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Notes for Novices 
T. WH. JAMES, Hazelbrook, Blue Mountains, N.S.W. 


@ As I write these notes—end of December—I 
am patiently, or rather, most impatiently, wait- 
ing for summer. During the last two years we 
did have an occasional hot day before Christ- 
mas, but not even that so far this year. In fact, 
Xmas night was so cold here that we had a roar- 
ing fire going. The lack of sunshine and 
warmth is retarding many orchids, even some 
Cymbidiums have not yet made a start. 

Although not to the same extent as with me 
here, the cold, cheerless season—it could not be 
called summer— must be having an adverse 
effect on many collections which are grown in 
unheated houses and the Cymbidiums, used as 
they are to outdoor life about Sydney, cannot 
respond as they would in normal conditions. 
Those with heated houses can counter the cold, 
but they will be affected in another way, viz.— 
increased fuel bills. They cannot, however, pro- 
vide the life giving sunlight. Unfortunately 
there is nothing we can do about it as we are 
not consulted about the weather. Complete 
protection from the South and West for bush- 
house or out-of-doors plants and painted pots 
might have helped, but by the time these notes 
appear the matter of growth and flowers, for 
Cymbidiums at any rate, will have been deter- 
mined. My concern is the effect it may have on 
next season’s flowering as bulbs may not mature 
in time. 

General.— Autumn is a very important 
period in the life of Orchids for growth is 
maturing and flower buds are developing in the 
eyes that will produce next year’s growth. 
Water should be given freely until growth has 
-finished and then eased. Generally Cymbidiums, 
Lycastes and such like should thereafter be kept 
damp only, but Dendrobiums, Cattleyas and 
other epiphytes somewhat on the dry side. 
Plants will, however, require individual atten- 
tion as growth does not finish on a deadline. 
Particularly, as much air and light as possible 
should be provided. 

Judging. — Mr. Hogg, in the December 
number of A.O.R., has provided an interesting 
comment on the judging of Orchids for awards. 
As one of the Judges for the Sydney Trade 
Orchid Shows and, until recently, a member of 
the Judging Committee of the Orchid Society 
of N.S.W. the subject has particular interest 
for me. In the N.S.W. Society provision has 
been made for the issue of an Award of Dis- 
tinction to any flower possessing an outstanding 


or distinctive, and, at the same time, meri- 
torious characteristic such as a quite new colour. 
Personally, I have not seen that really new 
colour, such as, for instance, the blue Cym- 
bidium visualised by Mr. Hogg. All the colours 
I have seen have been gradations, variations or 
intensifications of existing colours. This ques- 
tion of colour sets a very difficult problem in 
judging the “Best Coloured Orchid.” What is | 
the best coloured Orchid? Opinion would be as 
varied as the great variety of colour, and I am 
quite sure the Judges’ verdicts in that class 
would never receive universal approval. I be- 
lieve the elasticity permitted by the Orchid 
Society of N.S.W. is sufficient to meet the issué 
raised by Mr. Hoge. 


There is another aspect of judging which I 
consider calls for comment. Judging at the 
shows is quite a different matter to judging for 
Awards. Although the same standards are used 
as a basis. At the shows the flowers are judged 
just as they appear on the benches. If a flower is 
not sufficiently matured, over matured or with 
any other weakness—and such is by no means 
uncommon—that is just too bad, but quality 
at judging time is the only factor that counts, » 


Judging for Awards, however, is quite an- 
other matter and there, to my mind, the im- 
portant factor is the quality of the mature 
flower. I believe that no award, particularly 
F.C.C. or A.M., should be issued until the 
flower is absolutely mature, in regard to Cym- 
bidiums, until the last flower on the spray has 
been out at least four days. The most important 
characteristics of Orchid flowers, especially 
Cymbidiums and Cattleyas, frequently change 
much a few days after opening. The changing - 
character of flowers was often noted at the - 
shows last spring and many seen at the early 
shows were quite different when seen later and 
definitely inferior. One of the principal varia- 
tions is the changing from a rounded to a rect- 
angular conformation. The granting of an 
award, particularly a high one, valuates a plant 
and the purchase of a plant for the reason that 
it carries a high award and which might subse- 
quently be found to bear flowers which, when 
mature, proved to be below the standard 
attaching to the award might tend to lessen the 
value of awards generally. After all, the im- 
mature stage is a mere fraction of the matured 
life of a flower. 
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The Tale of a Heretic 


Hi. R. COLLEY. Jamberoo, N.S.W. 


This strange title for these rambling notes 


seems to me rather appropriate as, during a period — 


of scme twenty years or so growing orchids, I 
seem to have committed all the sins and prac- 
tised many of the ‘“dont’s” in Orchid culture, 
and, strange as it may seem, have got away with 
them despite all warnings and predictions of 
failure. 

I have had failures—who has not?; but my 
modest successes have, I believe, made my ex- 
periments worth while and if I can persuade 
some growers who, like myself, are without glass, 
to venture with some of the beautiful things 
usually coddled under glass, then I shall have 
achieved something. 

My first orchid purchase was a group of six 
plants from Messrs, Searl & Sons-of ‘Sovereign 
Seeds” fame then in their then renowned shop 
in King Street, Sydney. Of these six original 
plants only two remain, Dendobium nobile and 
Cypripedium insigne. I then believed that glass 
and orchids were almos synonymous terms so I 
hung these poor unfortunate plants (they were 
in pots) in wire baskets close to a window facing 
north. It says much for the hardiness of some 
orchids that even two of them survived these 
ultra dry conditions. Incidentally the Cyp. 
insigne mentioned recently fell on evil days as 
some three years ago it had grown too large for 
any pot I could procure so I broke it up—with 
disastrous results! It is only now beginning to 
revive despite all the care given it. Before being 
divided it flowered regularly with as many as 
fifteen fine blooms each winter. 

Now as to my growing conditions at the 
moment. Jamberoo is a valley six miles from the 
coast and some seventy miles south of Sydney. 
Bounded ‘on the west and south by mountain 
ranges and on the north by low-lying hills and 
some four miles from the foot of the western 
ranges, we receive the full force of the westerlies 
which can be very severe at times. Being on 
slightly rising ground frost does not present a 
problem, though frosts can be severe here. Wind 
therefore is my chief worry, and when I decided 
to try some tropical Orchids I covered portion 
of my house with what was known as “Window 
Lite.” This was supposed to give the same effect 
as glass but as far as I could see only served to 
give shelter against wind and that was my chief 
concern. The house is of inch slats placed an 
inch apart and transversely. The fabric of the 


window-lite has now completely disappeared 
without having any apparent effect on either 
growth or floriferousness. 

My small collection (of some four or five 
hundred plants) is a varied one ranging from 
the modest, though beautiful, _ Australian 
Dendrobes, Indian Dendrobes, Cymbidiums, 
Coelogynes, Oncidiums and Vandas to the 
lordly Cattleyas and Brasso-Cattleyas. 

Interspersed through the collection I grow a 
number of Adiantums, Anthuriums and some 
Draecenas for good measure. Truly a mixed lot, 
and herein lies my first heresy, a mixed collection 
supposedly so hard to manage! I almost forgot 
to mention a few odd Cypripediums, which 
however are not a great success. “Is it any 
wonder,” I can hear some of the die-hards 
mutter in their beards. Some of my failures 
might be styled ludicrous.—I have plants of 
Cymbidiums Alexanderii and Swallow growing 
like weeds for over. fifteen years which have 
never looked like flowering!, yet on the other 
hand I have a Brasso-Cattelya that has never 
missed a season’s flowering! 

Some years ago I read with dismay an article 
in the Review which pointed out how many 
Dendrobiums did well for a period and then 
faded out for no accountable reason. I have had 


the same experience and so have discarded from 


my once fairly representative collection of that 
genus, those that failed to “do their stuff.” 

I find the following Dendrobiums can be de- 
pended upon to flower regularly with me: Chry- 
sotoxum, Aggregatum, Thyrsiflorum, Densi- 
florum, and of course, Nobiles, both the ordin- 


‘ary and the dark variety which is a magnificent 


thing. A couple of Nobile hybrids also do well 
with me. Recently a writer scouted the idea of 
bothering with the Australian Dendrobes. I say 
to this sceptic, just try out Aemulum (growing 
on a block of hardwood with me), Falcorostrum 
and the well-known “Pink Rock Lily” Dend. 
Kingianum. My plant of this latter is growing 
in fibre placed*in an ordinary wire fern basket 
and is a huge mass of glowing pink in the spring. 
“Never allow the roots of a Dendrobium to come 
in contact with galvanised wire,” says an old 


writer! Dend. Speciosum and its variety Hillii 


are their usual magnificent selves and can be 
depended on to give of their best. 

Another beautiful Australian native is Sarco- 
chilus Hartmanii. My two specimens are grow- 
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ing in pots which stand, summer and winter, in — 


saucers kept filled with water. 

With regard to pots I have found under open 
air conditions that baskets are preferable to pots 
for Epiphytal Orchids and this brings me to an 
article in the March issue of the Review regard- 
ing food for Orchids. Some years ago I purch- 
ased a plant of Dend. aggregatum which had 
evidently come straight from its parent limb. It 
was of such weird shape that I had no hope of 
either potting it or setting it in an ordinary 
basket. I tied it round a bent piece of oak, stuff- 
ing some fibre between the plant and the wood. 
This fibre has long since disappeared yet the 
plant is still flourishing and flowers regularly 
with roots almost entirely surrounding the oak 
and spreading out into the atmosphere. Last 
year it gave me three fine sprays with some eight 
or nine flowers on each spray. Most definitely 
this orchid gets no nourishment whatsoever un- 
less from the air and the regular watering it 
receives. 

This brings up another point at which I am 
at variance with most authorities. I use. the 
garden hose exclusively for watering my orchids. 
It saves a lot of time! Perhaps our water supply 
is free of deleterious minerals. Anyway, my 
plants thrive on it. Then there is another point 
—resting Orchids. How are they to be rested 
when they grow in the open and are free to all 
the rain that falls? 


Now for another point and one I could never 
see eye to eye with those who repeatedly advocate 
it. This is, after repotting a Cymbidium for 
instance, ‘Do not water the plant for a few 
days.” Why? With any other plant growing 
in soil when it is repotted you water immediately 
to thoroughly settle the plant in the soil so why 
not with Cymbidiums? I always water when I 

“repot and have never lost a Cymbidium after re- 

potting. Can any grower tell me the reason for 
this arbitrary direction of not watering straight 
after planting? 


And now to my Cattleyas, which have raised 
more comment than enough and have brought 
me many interested visitors whom, by the way, 
I am always pleased to welcome. Some years ago 
when talking to Mr. J. Bissett at his nursery of 
my success with the Cattleya species he sug- 
gested: “Why not try some Brasso’s?” I bought 
two, B.C. Massangeana x Hardyana, and B.C. 
Agnes McGann. The former is, at the time of 
writing, throwing out a nice sheath and the latter 
two. Both of these have not missed a flowering 
season and have afforded me much pleasure. 
Catt. Loddigesii var. Harrisonae is showing two 
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nice sheaths with two buds in each. This can be 
recommended as a never-failing Cattleya for 
bush house conditions. A variety of this C. 
Harrisonae x Armstrongae recently added to my 
collection is putting out a flower for the first 
time I purchased this plant about twelve 
months ago together with a B.C. Flora and three 
Laelio-Cattelyas, all of which appear likely to 
flower this year. Here is a tip for those who 
might care to follow in my heretical footsteps— 
buy your Cattleyas in the early summer and give 
them a chance to get accustomed to outside con- 
ditions. Catt. Trianae flowers with me spasmod- 
ically (it is in sheath now) but it has failed 
now and again. Quite the gem of my Cattleyas 
is a hybrid seedling purchased some years ago for 
five shillings. For a long time it remained at a 
standstill, until last season, when it gave mea 
magnificent frilled bloom some five inches 
across somewhat of a Brasso type. It is again in 
sheath this year and is doing exceptionally well. 


An uncommon Laelia is a hybrid called 
‘Yellow Bird.” It has never failed to bloom and 
is notable for its extremely tough leathery leaves. 


And now for some remarks about my Cym- 
bidiums which grow outside the house in prac- 
tically full sunlight. I notice that Mr. James 
deplores the usual attitude of the novice com- 
mencing with the species. There is much in his 
line of argument but what a fine sight is good 
old Lowianum and its many varieties (I have 
three different) and Tracyanum when well 
grown. What also about Eburneum with its ex- 
quisite white scented flowers? Then there is that 
truly exquisite species Devonianum, quite the 
loveliest Cymbidium in my opinion. Then again 
what about grandiflorum, that (usually) bug- 
bear of most growers? I have two fine plants 
again showing spikes this year. They grow in 
full sun on top of a concrete block so as to get 
all the heat possible, and are flooded with water 
twice and sometimes thrice daily when the 
weather is extra sultry. This Cym. has the 
peculiar habit of throwing its spikes out at right’ 
angles from the base of the bulb, straight across 
the pot so it is advisable to set the pot up high 
and support the spike to show it to full advan- 
tage. Also, and this is most important with 
Grandiflorum, like the over-anxious little boy 
who digs up his flower seeds to “see how they are 
growing,’ Grandiflorum needs assistance to open 
its flowers. When the buds begin to swell and 
show colour, take your pocket knife and gently 
open up each bud at the tip! If you don’t do 
this, the buds will not open up—at least that is 
my experience. 
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Last spring my Cymbidiums in general were 


most disappointing with a display far below their 
usual and, what seems peculiar to me, those 
plants developing flower spikes this year are 
throwing their spikes from new growths that 
only showed up as late as early January in some 
cases. Has anyone had this experience before? 
It seems new to me this flowering of young 
growths while well developed bulbs that showed 
up in the spring are dormant. 

Coelogyne Cristata with me has, so far, been 
a dud. Fine and luxurious growth but nary a 
flower. Other Coelogynes and an Oncidium, (O. 
Sphacelatum) flower freely with me. My two 
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lone Vandas, Suavis and Tricolor are ever-sure 
flowerers, the former often flowering in both 
Spring and Autumn. Growing in pots in pure 
fibre with an occasional lump of cow manure 
set on top of the fibre and with lots of water 
they always respond. 

I would like to try Odontoglossoms under my 
conditions but so far have been unable to pro- 
cure plants. : . 

To sum up these rambling notes, my advice 
is, “try anything once” and often you'll be sur- 
prised at what you achieve. To any enthusiasts 
interested in what I am doing I say, ‘Come along 
and see for yourself.” You are welcome. 


Cultivation of Cymbidiums 
MISS H. B. JAMIESON, Lindfield, N.S.W. 


@ Cymbidiums are hardy Orchids and in most 
parts of N.S.W. they can be grown in the open. 
They need diffuse sunlight for as many hours 
of the day as possible. The morning sun is most 
beneficial. If possible choose a North Easterly 
aspect sheltered from the winds. Ideal con- 


ditions are for the plants to be grown on™ 


benches in a wired-in enclosure with a light tea- 
tree screening. They may be grown under. trees 
provided the foliage is not too dense or close to 
the plants, but do not stand the pots on the 
ground as this interferes with the drainage. 
Most bush houses do not give sufficient light for 
Cymbidiums. hae 

Compost.—The plant is grown in an open 
potting mixture which will allow the water to 
pass through readily. If water remains in the pot 
after watering then the drainage is bad or the 
mixture too heavy. This excess water will cause 
rotting of roots and plant. A good potting mix- 
ture consists of about one-third leaf mould, one- 
third coarse Nepean sand and one-third tan 
bark. 

Drainage.—Proper drainage is most essen- 
tial. To ensure free passage of water and air 
place broken crocks in the base of the pot to a 
depth of about one quarter making sure not 
to interfere with the drainage hole. 

Watering.—Watering should be sufficient 
to keep the compost moist —in cool weather 
about twice a week is sufficient, but daily water- 
ing is needed in the warmer months. In the 
summer time watering in the evening is pre- 
ferable. More water is needed in the growing 
season than when the plant has completed its 
growth and is maturing its bulbs. Small pots 
need more watering than large. 


Propagation.—Cymbidiums are propagated 
by seed and back bulb. The growing of Orchids 
from seed is the work of a specialist and we will 
not touch it here—as a matter of interest, let 
it suffice to say that it takes about seven years 
for a plant to grow from seed to reach the 
flowering stage. 


When a Cymbidium bulb loses its leaves ‘it 
is known as a back bulb and may be carefully 
removed from the parent plant. All the roots 
are cut off the back bulb and it is then ready 
for planting. Use, if possible, a 4in. or Sin. pot 
and after placing crocks in the bottom fill the 
pot to within half an inch of the top with pot- 
ting mixture. Now stand the back bulb up- 
right in the soil with about a quarter to one- 
third of the bulb beneath the surface. It will 
take generally some weeks before a small shoot 
appears through the soil. The back bulb is 
watered regularly so that the soil is never 
allowed to dry right out. In summer it needs 
watering daily, generally, and in the winter 
about twice per week. Should the bulb become 
soft then do not water as much. 


At the end of twelve months the small plant 
should be transferred to a larger pot—éin. to 
7in. depending on the size of the plant. The 
best time for a beginner to repot is in the spring 
or early summer. When the young shoot swells 
out at the base the old bulb could be carefully 
removed at repotting time and this may be 
planted again and treated as before. Most back 
bulbs, if carefully treated, will throw a second 
and sometimes a third plant. It generally takes 
about 3 to 4 years for a plant grown from a 
back bulb to reach flowering stage. 
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Growth.— A mature plant makes new 
growths each year. Old: bulbs gradually lose 
their leaves and can be removed to start new 
plants. The plant must not be allowed to dry 
out while in active growth, and at no time 
should it become sufficiently dry to allow the 
bulbs to shrivel. 

Flowering. — The flowering spike grows 
from the base of a growing bulb, frequently in- 
side the sheath of the lower leaf and care is 
taken to see that water does not lodge within 
the sheath in the early stages of growth. Most 
Cymbidiums flower in the spring. If possible 
place flowering plants under shelter as the 
flowers open to protect the flowers from spot- 
ting, but be sure the plant receives sufhicent 
sunlight. 

Repotting.—Plants require a fair amount 
of root space. A 3 or 4 bulb plant requires, at 
least, an 8in. pot. Plants need repotting when 
the pot becomes overcrowded with either roots 
or bulbs or when the compost has lost its value. 
Plants need repotting at least every three years’ 


Orchid Hints 
E. J. BEARD, 


@ It has occurred to me that there are many 
lovers of Orchids who have, for various reasons, 
never tried to grow them and who would appre- 
ciate a few notes aimed at helping them to make 
a start with this most fascinating hobby. 
Building 

Let me assume that you have decided to build 
a house to grow Orchids for the first time in 
your life. I would advise you to build one with 
an easterly aspect in a position that will, if pos- 
sible, miss the westerly winds. A position on the 
easterly side of your dwelling would be an ideal 
one. Do not be too ambitious for a beginning. A 
small bush-house, about 15ft. by 10ft. would 
do for a start, for you could always add to it or 
build a larger one later. The materials should be 
entirely of thick hardwood which will withstand 
the ravages of heat, wet weather, and white ants 
for many years. Build the walls about 9 or 10 
feet high and place a door at each end. The top 
of the house should be flat and covered with 
half-inch wire netting. The benches should be 
constructed of 2-inch hardwood slabs with 3- 
inch ledges to hold the coke breeze or shell-grit, 
with which the benches should be filled. An 
Orchid house constructed on similar lines to this 
will not be costly. It will give a good light and 
be retentive of moisture and free from the effects 
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and at this time they may be divided into smal- 
ler plants and the old back bulbs removed. Cut 
away any dead roots, but do not disturb the 
plant more than necessary. Place plant in the 
selected pot after the crocks have been added 
and then lightly fill in compost around the roots 
and gently shake into position until the plant is 
firm. Use a stake to support the plant if neces- 
sary. ; 

The smaller plants may be “‘potted on” by 
transferring to a pot 2in. to 3in. larger with- 
out disturbing the roots. Compost should be 
lightly poured in around the plant to fill the 
pot. 5 

Repotting should be done in spring just be- 
fore the new growths appear. 


Pests.—Cymbidiums are subject to attack 
by scale. This can be readily removed with fin- 
ger and thumb, but spraying with Pestoxol or 
Alboleum is beneficial. If elevated off the 
ground they can be kept free from slugs and 
slaters which eat the roots and flowering spikes. 


for Beginners 
Brisbane, @?td. 


of the drying westerly winds. In the winter 
months the light will be good, but in summer it 
will be necessary to partially shade the roof with 
hessian or ti-tree bushes to prevent scalding of 
the plants by the sun’s rays. Do not make the 
shading too heavy, however, as it will make the 
house too dark, and most Orchids need good 
light! An Orchid house of this description 
will give a beginner all he or she needs to grow 
in Queensland some of the most beautiful yet 
inexpensive kinds of Orchids, such as Cattleyas 
and their many hybrids crossed with Laelias and 
Brassavolas, which, in the’south and high lands 
like Stanthorpe or Tamborine Mountain, have. 
to be grown in glass-houses to protect them 
from. the extreme cold in winter. I know many 


growers successfully grow plants of the Cattleya 


family in glass-houses, but I have found that all 
my plants in the bush-house, which is similar to 
the building I have set out here, are healthier 
and. better flowering plants than those grown 
under glass. 
What Plants To Buy 

This must, of course, largely depend upon 
the extent of your pocket, but that need not 
prevent you from making a modest selection 
that will fairly fill your 15ft. x 10ft. house. If 
you are not a member of the Queensland Orchid 
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Society, that should be your first step ,for in 
joining it and attending the bright and instruc- 


tive monthly meetings you will learn first-hand 


what beautiful Orchids can be successfully 
grown in Queensland. If I were to profit by my 
years of experience as a grower, I would avoid 
many failures I have had in importing beautiful 
Orchids which grow under conditions in their 
native habitat that cannot be given them in 
Queensland anywhere near sea level. I would 
start the collection with a few of the Cattleyas, 
Laelias, Dendrobiums, Cypripediums, Cymbid- 
iums, Vandas, Saccolabiums, Lycastes, Thunias, 
Aerides, Calanthes, and a few of our QOueens- 
land species to fill up. Get also a fair sprinkling 
of ferns and foliace plants to intersperse the 
Orchids on the benches, as this will greatly add 
to the internal appearance of the house. When 
the Orchids are not in flower, a few Gloxinias, 
Caladiums, Diffenbachias, and Anthuriums will 
add to its appearance.. Do not omit our Queens- 
land sorts, as Dendrobiums, Superbiens, Phal- 
aenopsis, and Bigibbum have lovely sprays of 
flowers. At present you may have difficulty in 
buying the ~lants you require, but the Queens- 
land Orchid Society or any member will be able 
to advise you.in regard to this. To be more 
specific, let me suggest as a start that you try 
the following:-— i 
Cattleya—Labiata, Mossiae, Trianae, Bow- 
ringiana, Gigas, Percivaliana. 
Dendrobium—Nobile, Thyrsiflorum, Farm- 
eri, Pierardi, Moschatum, Fimbriatum, Bigibbum, 
Phalaenopsis, Superbiens, Formosum Giganteum, 
Parishii. 
Laelia—Anceps, 
Purpurata. 
Cypripedium—Barbatum, Insigne, Hirsutis- 
simum, Bellatulum, Callosum, Niveum, Par- 
ishii, Spicerianum, Venustum, Villosum. 
Cymbidium—Lowianum, Eburneum, Gigan- 
_teum, Pendulum, Tracyanum. 
VAT peealinieolor Suavis, Teres, 
Joachim, Rosalia, Coerulea, Lamellata. 
Saccolabium—Blumei, Violaceum. ° 
Lycaste—Harrisoniae, Skinneri. 
T hunia—Alba, Marshalliana. 
Aerides—Ororatum, Crispum, Fieldingii. 
Calanthe—Veitchi, Vestita, William Mur- 
ray. 
“Tapes ne i} Brienianum, Boundii 
- Queensland Species 
OI TOL ee speciosa Var. Hillii, Tse 
tifolium, Tetragonum, Aemulum, Mortii. . 
CEES EN Canaliculatum, Spark- 
esil. 


Gouldiana, Autumunalis, 


Agnes 
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Sarcochilus—Falcatus, Hartmannii, Fitz- 
geraldii. 
Phaius—Grandifolius. 


Calanthe—V eratrifolia. 
Potting Materials 
You will require:— 
Osmunda fibre. 
Polypodium fibre. 
Charcoal. 
Oak and Pine needles. 
Coarse sand. 
Crushed, old, rotten cow manure or bone 
dust. 

7. Leaf mould. 

8. Tan bark. 

9. Broken pots or bricks. 

You will not require all these items for all 
the Orchids enumerated. For instance, in potting 
the Epiphytes (Cattleyas, Dendrobiums, Laelias, 
Vandas, Saccolabiums, and ‘Aerides) you do not 
require any leaf mould, whereas the Terestrials, 
Cypripediums, Cymbidiums, Lycaste, Thunias, 
and Calanthes do, but you will gather that from 
subsequent notes. 


Potting Epiphytes 

Take Dendrobiums first. Use a small ra only. 
Do not use a large one. Place a small, flat piece 
of broken pot over the hole at the bottom of the 
pot. Then place a supporting stake in the centre 
and hold it with the left hand while you build 
around the stick a number of small broken 
crocks to-“‘anchor” the stake. Cover the crocks 
with a piece of osmunda fibre. Then carefully 
place the orchid in the pot and carefully pack 1, 
2, and 4 in equal proportions around the plant 
and press down firmly so that you could lift the 
plant without disturbing the potting material, 
which should be packed tight so that it may 
not be dislodged. Be carefulanoe to damage any 
of the new roots on the plant. Do not water 
for a few days, but damp the bench where you 
intend to grow the plant. A small sprinkling of 
charcoal, sand, and bone dust can be used with 
the potting materials, 
Potting Terrestrials 

Similar treatment to Epiphytes in regard to 
drainage and holding the stake in position, then 
place the Cypripedium or Cymbidium in its cor- 
rect position. Spread out the roots carefully and 
fill up around the roots with equal parts of 4, 6, 
7, and 8 and a sprinkling of 3 and 5, syindl (BASE 
firmly. See you have put in enough materials by 
knocking the pot gently on a flat board. The 
same remarks re watering apply as to Epiphytes. 

The main object with both these mixtures is 
that there shall be no drainage in the pot and 


‘ 
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that when watering, all the roots of the plant 
will share in the moisture and that the potting 
material shall not become sodden with the 
watering. I always use large pots for Cymbid- 
iums, which have large, fleshy roots. I have made 
my remarks as simply and as plainly as possible, 
but must in fairness to all add that I know some 
growers have been very successful with other 
materials and other methods. Orchid growers 
are no different from doctors, who, I believe, do 
not always agree upon what is the best or correct 
treatment for their patients, 


These notes, hastily penned, are for those who 
are about to grow Orchids, not for those whose 
experience with Orchid growing is almost as 
extensive as my own, and I hope they will help 
beginners to pursue our hobby and get the re- 
ward their diligence will deserve. As a final and 
important bit of advice: Use only clean pots. 
Dirt or grease clogs the pores of the pots and is 
detrimental to Orchids. 


Keep the Cypripediums in the shadiest part of 
your Orchid house. They do not like the direct 
rays of the sun. Unlike most of the other species, 
they have no pseudo-bulbs, so that it will be 
necessary to see that the compost is not allowed 
to get dry. I find that in the absence of rain 
they require watering daily with rain water— 
not tap water. Get a Rega spray to water your 
_ plants or a water-can with a very fine rose. 

The other orchids will also require attention 
in the matter of watering. The compost should 
be kept moist when the plants are growing, but 
when they have finished the year’s growth the 
supply should be lessened. I find that Dendrob- 
iums bloom much better when kept quite dry 
during their resting periol. That treatment, 
however, would not be quite suitable for Cat- 
tleyas, which would shrivel and the plant would 
thus be weakened. 


Do not plant any of the Cymbidiums in the 
Orchid house. Give them positions with an 
easterly aspect where they will get the morning 
sun only. If you place them in the Orchid house, 
they may get “black spot” and fail to progress 
as they will in the sun if properly potted and 
kept moist when making their new growths, 
and, in fact, until the growth is finished. 

Vandas of the terete type also do better in the 
sun, and can be placed where you have the Cym- 
bidiums, viz., with an easterly aspect. Wandas 
of the Tricolor and Sauvis type will do better in 
your bush-house in a good light. If your benches 
are becoming crowded, space can be conserved 
by suspending some of the Cattleyas or Den- 
drobiums from the roof with wire. The plants 
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so placed will need to be watched carefully, for, 
in the absence of rain, they may require more 
water than those placed on the benches. 


Insect Pests 

Keep an old toothbrush handy in the bush- 
house. It will be useful in keeping scale and 
other pests from destroying the new growths. 
Be careful in brushing the scale off not to injure 
or break the eye which forms the new growth. 
Use a solution consisting of a few drops of nico- 
ine sulphate in a cupful of water. When your 
collection assumes large proportions, you will 
find that by using a hand-spray you will be able 
to do the work quicker. Slugs and snails can be 
trapped by using a few handfuls of bran on 
which is sprinkled metabait. These pests eat the 
bran and are poisoned by the powdered metabait. 
A very destructive pest is the pumpkin beetle. 
A similar pest is what is known as the Orchid 
beetle, which is almost identical in shape and 
colour. These eat the flowers on plants in the 
open. They also lay their eggs on the flower 
stalks and the eggs quickly hatch and the re- 
sultant grubs prove even worse than their par- 
ents, for they will consume the flower spikes 
very quickly. Regular spraying of the flowers 
with diluted nicotine sulphate is a good remedy. 
Thrip is another pest that attacks Cypripediums, 
and a nicotine solution is a good remedy if used 
on the under sides of the leaves as well as the 
upper sides, 
In Conclusion 

It is well to see that all your plants are cor- 
rectly labelled and the labels fixed in such a way 
that they are not lost by the force of the water 
used. An Orchid loses half of its value if it has 
no name or has an incorrect name. Give the 
Orchids their proper botanical names and avoid 
using “‘nick names,” such as “‘spider Orchid,” 
“slipper Orchid,” etc., etc. If you notice that 
dust or dirt is getting on to the leaves of your 
plants, wipe it off gently on the under as well as 
upper sides of the leaves with a damp cloth or 
sponge. This will keep thrip down and your 
plants will relish the relief from the dirt. If you 
find one of your plants is not making the pro- 
gress it should, give it a new situation in the 
house. It may have been. getting too much light 
or perhaps not enough. The Queensland Orchid 


_ Society has a very good library of Orchid books, 


and this is available for perusal by all financial 
members. It is situated at the Public Library, 
William Street, Brisbane. 

Beginners are invited to ask questions at the 
monthly meetings of the Society upon any sub- 
ject related to treatment of their plants, and the 
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Ten Orchids Suitable for Beginners 


CHAS. 0. DUNN, Brisbane, Qld. 


I am committed to submit a list of ten plants 
most suited for North Queensland. One question 
is ever present in my mind, where and when 
will the grower get these plants? 


North Queensland—Mackay to Cairns 

Dendrobium: Phalaenopsis, Phalaenopsis var. Schroder- 
ianum, Superbiens, Nobile. 

Phalaenopsis: Amabilis, Rosenstromii. 

Vanda: Sauvis, Tricolor. 

Cattleya: Bowringiana, Labiata, Trianae. 

My suggestions for ten Orchids, cost not to 
exceed £10, suitable for a beginner in the Bris- 
bane District, are as follows:— 

Cattleya: Trianae, Mossiae. 

Epidendrum: Boundii. — 

Phaius: Wallichii. 

Stanhopea species. 

Dendrobium: Nobile, Superbiens, Undulatum. 

Aerides Odoratum. 

Vanda Teres (or Rosalia). : 

Normally a beginner will not have a glass- 
house, hence the two Cattleyas chosen are var- 
ieties for which a suitable position can be found 
somewhere around most homes, they are easily 
grown and flower at different times of the year. 
The blooms are pleasing and variable so that as 
the beginner gains experience he can make quite 
a decent collection of the various types. 

Epidendrum Boundii is so easily grown in a 
sunny position in the open garden that many 
gardeners fail to recognise it as belonging to the 
Orchidaceae. 


Phaius Wallichii is an easily grown terestial 





older growers are always willing and able to 
help beginners with hints of what to do and 
what not to do regarding any matter upon which 
information is sought. 


‘ 


noticable for its stately plicate leaf, and its 3 ft. 
spike of beautiful flowers. In my opinion this 
plant from India and Ceylon is much easier 
gtown and a better plant than our own P. 
Tankervillea, found on the islands of Moreton 
Bay and along our coast. 


Stanhopea, whilst not a popular Orchid, is sel- 
ected to stimulate the interest of the beginner. 
The unusual habit of the scapes coming through 
the bottom of the basket. The remarkable 
structure of the flowers, so different from.the 
more popular Orchids. The ease with which it 


grows, and finally the rapidity with which it 


multiplies, are the reasons I recommend it. 
There is only one objection: that is, the flowers 
do not last more than four days. 


Dendrobium Nobile, from India and China, 
is probably the most popular of the dendrobes, 
low in cost, plants available in Australia before 
the war for as little as half-a-crown, and they 
should again be available at about 5/- each. 
Many good planst have a hundred or more white 
and purple flowers each 3 inches across. 


In Dendrobium Superbiens, a native of 
Northern Australia, we have a plant somewhat 
dearer than the former. It is rightly named 
“Superb,” supposed to be a natural hybrid be- 
tween D. Phalaenopsis (the Cooktown Orchid) 
and D, Undulatum (the Golden Orchid). In 
my opinion, it is far superior to D. Phalaenopsis, 
for with me it is easier grown: the blooms do 
not set seed, therefore they last considerably 
longer in beauty. The racemes are bigger and 
better. I know this does not hold good with all 
growers, for some magnificent plants of D. Phal- 


(Continued on page 25) 





Change 
of 
Address 


HODGINS ORCHIDS 


of 


54 PASCOE CRESCENT, ESSENDON (VIC.) 


Wish to notify friends and customers that they have 
moved their establishment to Baden Powell Drive, Mt. 
Eliza, and that their address in future will be 


P.O. Box 108 
FRANKSTON 


Telephone: 
Frankston 796 
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eanopsis have been benched at the Queensland 
Orchid Society meetings. 


Dendrobium Undulatum is another mag- 
nificent Australian Orchid. Very easily grown 
in a sunny portion of the rockery, or on a palm 
tree. Has huge sprays of long lasting blooms. 
It is possible to get together a collection of 20 
or more plants with flowers distinct in colour, 
markings or shape; not forgetting the beautiful 
canary yellow variety—var. Bloomfieldii. If 
this were an exotic Orchid, our growers would 
rave over it, but because it is Australian, we 
overlook it in our search for greener distant 
fields. 


Aerides Odoratum, another easily grown plant 
from India. Very moderate in price, flowers 
regularly every year with little attention, is dis- 
tinct from. the other plants so far mentioned on 
account of its monopodial manner of growth. 
It is delightfully perfumed as may be gathered 
from its specific name. 


And finally for the tenth (but Iam sure not 
the last Orchid for the beginner’s collection). I 
select Vanda Teres, another monopodial Orchid, 
but one to be grown in full sun. I would have 
selected the hybrid, Vanda Rosalia, but unfor- 
tunately there are not many plants available. 





GREAT SPRING BARGAIN 
OF ORCHIDS 


DELIVERY FREE BY AIR EXPKESS. Delivery till 
end of May. All plants of unrivalled quality, 
and considering Air Express charges prices are 
really low! Best trade references. : 










100 Cymbidium Eburneum __...... £3 Omen O 
100 5) Cyprefolium __..... £20 0 0 
100 Cyprepedium Insigne _..... £27 10 O 
100 hy Hirsutissimum ... £27 10 0O 
100 a Faireanum ~_..... 52a OO) 
100 ‘i Venustum _..... 22 Omen O 
100 ir SPICERIANUM .. £54 0 0O 
100 Dendrobium Wardianum pera 2 eam OO 
100 ‘i Infundibulum _...... <2 Oe O 
100 a Formosum ..... ral i) 0) 
100 ir Formosum Gigan- 

Ci ee Pe) 
100 on Gratiossimum ...... 2:/ ae Ome O, 
100 Vanda Coerulea .., sa 3 Om OMEEO 
100 m ZAM 6 SiO Cl eee eas PAYA i) 
100 r Stangeana ...... hig bece 2.2 One) 
100 om Teres or Cristata _..... Hi O 
100 Renanthera Imschootiana _...... mw YO 


We welcome your enquiries 


THE STANDARD NURSERY 
(AOR), Pakyong, Sikkim, India 
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FOR CONTINUOUS HEATING 





Here is a safe, steady, ‘easily regulated glass 
house heating system that requires a minimum 
of attention. Easy to instal, inexpensive to run, 
the Ideal Hot Water Heating System has all 
the practical features needed by Orchid growers. 
The Ideal is a coke-burning boiler which burns 
all night without attention. There are no fumes 


or gases . . . nothing but pure warm air can 





SS 
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quotes and full particulars. 
LL. 
BOILERS 


reach your plants. Write, ‘phone or call for 
SWANS LTD. 
Phone M4301 


406-412 ELIZABETH STREET, SYDNEY 


Branches at Hurstville and Parramatta 
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Orehids 


We have a fine collection of all varieties of Orchids, including Cymbidiums, 


Dendrobiums, and many other 


Anthuriums, etc. 


miscellaneous 


and glasshouse plants, 


Inspection cordially invited any day (Sundays excepted) 


JOHN BISSET 


Private: 


Nursery: 48 Wareemba St., Abbotsford. WA1124 
8 Brisbane Ave., 


Lindfield. JA8906 








BOOKS 


ORCHID CULTURE IN CEYLON. Edited by Soysa, 
1943, coloured plates, etc. This delightful book is of 
interest to Orchid Growers, dealing with hybridization, 
diseases and pests, fragrance, etc. Orchids dealt with 
can be grawn in Victoria and New South Wales, £2/15/- 
VICTORIAN ORCHIDS (Dickens), 3/6, post 2d. 
THE ORCHIDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES (Rupp), 
9/-, post 4d., soft cover edition, 6/-. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
ORCHIDS (Rogers), 1/6, post, 3d. 

Stocks of second-hand works on Orchids, Natural History, 

Early Aust., Art, Collecting, etc. 


Catalogue on application. Also available, special 
list of new Gardening Books 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 


457c BOURKE STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1. 


MALAYAN ORCHIDS & EXOTIC 


Vanda Miss Joaquim, VY. Cooperii, V. Marguerite Maron, 
Renanthera Coccinea, R. Storiei, Arachnis Alba, A 
Maingayi, A. Moschifera, etc., available. Price List sent 
out free on application. Also exporters of Malayan 
Orchid Flowers to Sydney per 2Ib. crate, including 
freight £4 prepaid. Holders of testimonials from Queen 


of Holland 1938, and Director of Kew Gardens 1939. 


THE GEM NURSERY 


172, MOULMEIN ROAD, SINGAPORE 
Cable: ''Gemnur" Phone: 7542 


ORCHID LOVERS 


Ask for our TRADE PRICE LIST OF ORCHIDS, 
BULBS & LILIUMS. Quality goods, Lowest 


price, Good discount. Our best collection offer 


of 50 ORCHIDS for Beginners, £6, including 
packings and postage with Cultural Hints free. 


BHUWANI NURSERY 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, N. INDIA 








Agents for the “Australian Orchid Review” 
in Great Britain 


Messrs. B. F. Stevens & Brown Limited, 
New Ruskin House, 
‘28-30 Little Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1, 


are carrying stocks of current and back 

numbers of the ‘Australian Orchid 

Review.” Readers in Great Britain should 

communicate with them regarding their 
supplies. 





BOOKS ON ORCHIDS 


Cacti and other Succulent plants, new 
and used. Also other Botanical books. 


Send for catalog. Payments handled 
locally. 


"“"BOOK-MARK" 


825 Elyria Drive, Los Angeles, 31, Calif., U.S.A. 










INDIAN ORCHIDS 


COELOGYNE, corymbosa, cristata, ochracea, £10. 
CYMBIDIUMS, eburneum, giganteum, grandiflorum, £10. 
CYPRIPEDIUMS, Faireanum, insigne, venustum, £14. 
DENDROBIUMS, chrysanthem, densiflorum, fimbriatum, 
Formosum, nobile, Pierardie, £8. Rhynostylis retusa, £7. 
VANDAS, coerulea, £18. VANDAS, teres, £7 per 100 
each. Cash with orders. Price list free on request. 


SUNSHINE WOODLAND NURSERY 
P.O. RHENOCK, SIKKIM. 5 INDIA 
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The Orchid Society of N.S.W. 


Meets every Month: Y.M.C.A., 325 Pitt Street, Sydney 
MONDAY, MARCH 22 MONDAY, APRIL 26 MONDAY, MAY 31 


Hon. Secretary: 


Patron: President: 

His Honour Dr. J. A. VOTE B. JESSOP 
JURSE Hi. es ete 76 Woolooware Rd. 18 Hercules St. 
“Kooyong,” Hastings Roa Ww. 

WARRAWEE, N.S.W. Cronulla. CHATSWOOD, N.S.W. 
Hon, Treasurer: Hon. Asst. Treasurer: Hon. Editor: 
JOHN BISSET W. FAHEY . W. WORTH 

48 Wareemba Street, 1 Woolcott Street 4 Ward Street 

ABBOTSFORD, N.S.W. WAVERTON, N.S.W. WILLOUGHBY, N.S.W. 

*Phone XB3795 Phone: XL3533 


*Phone WA1124 


The Queensland Orchid Society 


Patron: 
E. J. BEARD, Esq., 12 Perrett St., Upper Paddington, W.2. 
Hon. Secretary: Hon. Treasurer: 


President: 
Dr. E. H. YOUNG T. C. HARVEYSON J: LEWIS 
McCaul Street G.P.O. Box 2002 X é Felten cease 
Taringa, S.W.1 BRISBANE BRISBANE 
The dates of the next meetings of the Society are as follow:— 
FRIDAY, MARCH 12 FRIDAY, APRIL 9 FRIDAY, MAY 14° 


Meeting Place: Miniature Rifle Range Building, Boundary Street, Brisbane. 
Meetings held on the Second Friday of each month. Visitors are welcome. 


The Victorian Orchid Club 


Meets on the third Monday in each month (January excepted), in the Indepen- 
dent Church Hall, Collins Street, Melbourne, at 8 p.m. Prospective members 


welcome, 
The dates of the next meetings of the Club are as follow: 
MONDAY, MARCH 15 MONDAY, APRIL 19 MONDAY, MAY 17 
President: Vice-President: Hon. Secretary: 
R. VICK B. R. HODGINS G. E. FLOYD 
32 Northcote Ave., 547 Moreland Road, 25 Grandview Road 
BALWYN, E.8. ESSENDON, W.5. BRIGHTON, S.5. 
: *Phone, X4996 


*Phone WE2365 
Hon. Treasurer: A. C. DREDGE, 169 Cochrane Street, Elsternwick, S.4. 


The Orchid Club of South Australia 


Meets on 2nd Monday each month in the Builders and Contractors Bldg., 
17 Waymouth St., Adelaide. Visitors are welcome. 


Norton Summit. 


MONDAY, MARCH 8 MONDAY, APRIL 12 MONDAY, MAY 10 
Patron: President: Hon Secretary-Treasurer: 
F. H. De ROSE R. L. SMITH, 
The Premier, Hon. T. PLAYFORD Edwin Terrace 17 Tavistock St., 
GILBERTON _ ADELAIDE. 


Wholly set up, printed and published in Australia by Shepherd & Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, Sydney 
Worth, Hon. Editor. ie 














Our 1948 Shipping Season 


has begun 


We are very proud of this year's crop of seedlings since they are the largest 
and most vigorous we have ever grown. Our first offering consists entirely of 
seedlings in community pots. These pots contain from 5 to I5 plants per pot 
and we cannot accept an order for less than 10 plants of any one cross. Some 
of the many fine crosses we will offer this year are listed below. The comments 
below each cross is our expectancy of the resulting hybrid. 


Price 

Number Cross : Per Plant 

R-644 C. Kienastina Sanderae x C. Nutley, alba 9200, sete se ee 9/5 
A vigorous growing white with colored lip. 

R-657 ‘Gre Dionysiusieal bamexa Lcea C1assllli tyatcs | b cosmetics sue 2 9/5 
A free flowering white with long graceful colored lip 

R-675 C. Snowsong, var. Rivermont x C. Celia, var. Rivermont (9 sun 8/- 
A free flowering pure white of exceptional texture and form. 

R-676 [comm Derrynanesxelcel i saGaA | exan de rrm ic: ©; Coico ann cree tc te 15/8 
A superior lavender from two well known parents. 

R-679 BlowaXanthedosxsl carl umin osc meses see mmcamterrsss mamcckrs.:/gn anaes oR et ong ars 9/5 
A good heavy textured yellow that will give blooms for 
Halloween when most yellows are out of season 

R-680 Loh’ Dernaexelcssluminosal samc mente, pane COT ST ie anya ee 12/6 
One of the best yellow hybrids. 

R-699 Cha BowsBellsixaG-aMOssigommVVAgneriites paccq st emer tera ee cn ers 15/8 


A superior pure white from top quality parents. 
R-708 Cu aiBow. BellsexaGreGeliawivarseRivermonthm aigetietes mar ary Manne Sener ntennt 12/6 
A superior pure white of exceptional form. 


If you are not already on our mailing list, write for our complete offering, as there are many 
more fine crosses in addition to those listed above. 


We shall be glad to recommend you for membership in the America Orchid Society. The 
membership fee is £1/5/- annually and includes 12 issues of the Society's bulletin, a monthly 
magazine devoted to the Orchid cult. 


Co 


CLINT McDADE AND SONS 
RIVERMONT ORCHIDS 


SIGNAL MOUNTAIN TENNESSEE 
(a suburb of Chattanooga) 
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ORCHIDS 
of Quality 


C. HH. DEANE 


Girrahween Nurseries 


190 WOLLONGONG RD., ARNCLIFFE 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


TEL. LX1106 
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Ln Advertising ies 


the element of time is one to be reckoned 
with—as it has important underlying effects, 
particularly on the volume of future business. 


Efficient process engraving is an effective 
ally when up against "'time.'’ Turning to the 
fine art studios at 89 William Street, you 
are sure of RESULTS not EXCUSES in the 


hour of urgency. 


A free enterprise, not process engraving 
as a sideline, a progressive organisation 
noted for the consistent quality of its 
work—-maintained by ..... 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING ART COMPANY PROPRIETARY LIMITED 
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On Time and in Step with Advertising 
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Grand Orchid Exhibition — c. 
in aid of the Rachael Forster Hospital Aes 
by JOHN BISSET aS ar: 
in MARK FOY'S EMPRESS ROOMS on monet 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, AUG. 31, SEPT. 1, 2, 3 
£300 in Prizes and Cups — Admission Free — For full particulars ring 


IOHN BISSET. PRIVATE (Evenings) JA8906- 


NURSERY — Phone WAI124 
Read “The Charm of Growing Orchids,’ by P.A. Gilbert—Price 21/- (post 1/-) 
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INOETEVAGU age re Ce mi: Ra i cits cae Rat, oan seer 4l 
Cymbidium x Swallow __..... ae il ent tin C8 ap irae beh Al | 
Dendrobium, Phalaenopsis like _..... ve bt ea be. me 44 i 
Dendrobium, Speciosum, yar. Hillii __..... ap Se ee Baht Tuan 44 i 
Group of Cypripedium Callosum _... aise. pes hone Nt eels 42 
Stamps of Colombia ___...... se ie mete 0 eb wera ze 43 
AA 


Zygopetalum, Crinitum i, ik a ee On ey erent! 


Subscription Rates: Australia and New Zealand, 10/- per annum; Overseas, 10/- sterling 
per annum. Post free. Payable to Shepherd & Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, Sydney. 





PREPARED CHARCOAL FOR ORCHIDS 
and all Nursery purposes. 


No. | grade of Sand. 

No. 2 grade of Wheat 

No. 3 4 to 4 inch. 

No. 4 Special Orchid Mixture 


Free delivery to all suburbs or on rail. 1-cwt. bags. 


ACE CHARCOAL COY. 


Box 825 G.P.O., SYDNEY 
Phone XL2102 





MANSELL & HATCHER, LTD. 


Should any clients of ours not have received 
plants kindly ordered, or had any futher com- 
munication from us, we should be grateful’ if 
they would kindly inform us. 


Unfortunately our safe containing many orders 
was stolen and not recovered. 

We sincerely offer our apologies and will be 
pleased to quote for any plants on request. 


RAWDON, LEEDS, YORKS, ENGLAND 
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Awards 
Made by the Orchid Society of N.S.W. prior to 3lst December, 1945 


First Class Certificate: 


Cymbidium Lowianum x Flamenco (Girrahween var. Enid) 
Cypripedium Grand Monarch—Hodgins var. creme: 


Award of Merit: 


. Dr. K. Kirkland 
waMr. W. Fahey 

























Cymbidium Cassandra var. Evadne . J. A. Vote 
44 Charm var. Elegance ...... L. Hawley 
FS Girrahween var. Gloria ..... Cc. H. Deane 
a: Judge Markell var. Jean perme L) Coe | een VOLS 
" Balkis var. Patricia ...... Mr. Cc C. Hildebrandt 


i Joy Sander var. Don Mr. A. R. Begg 

rf Louis Sander var. Kirribilli .. Pe Mra leeburns 
Cassandra var. Snow Queen . Mr. F. Moulen 
Creapedinrd Memphis, Hoggs var. ..... . Mr, W. Fahey 


* Wendover var. V.E. Day } Mr. W. Fahey 
ns Emberton Mr. R. Richards 
5 Balaclava .. uu. Mr, W. Fahey 
Vanda Sanderiana , » ecdereriete tel shdraeeMeke WK ocd . N. MacDonald 
Highly Commended Coie 


Cymbidium Euterpe var. Churchill .... . Mr. R. Dart 
3 Arabella var. Waverley ..... . Mr. R. Dart 
- Princess Elizabeth var. Gillian Dr. K. Kirkland 
a Swallow var. Hebe ........... 


nen Drom) geAemv ote 
. Edzell var. Elizabeth . Mr. C. C. Hildebrandt 
# Shirlty) vars Her «Majesty: “evcncuncnenccen . Mr. W. Rothwell 
op Swallow var. Conquest (also Sept. 1947) . Mr. W. Rothwell 

Erica Sander var. Tanandra Mr. E. A. Hamilton 





















Cyenpedian Mildred Hunter oc. .. Mr. L. Cohen 
a Minataur x Amaxon ite W. Palmer 
- Falstaff es . Mr. L. Sasso 
_ Cavalier var. Wylde aes: Mr. L. Sasso 
ie Winslow var. Verlic cccmeccnsee . Mr. L. Sasso 


rr “Ayot St. Peter var. Girrahween . 2 AN, REERO 


fi Baldur, Holfords var. Mr. F. Spurway 
Donald Ayres ... wu. Mr, W. Fahey 
Basle Cattleya The Friar ..... Mr. N. MacDonald 
Lycaste Skinneri var. Excelsa Mr. L. H. Newman 
Dendrobium Gatton Belle Dr. A. C. Burstal 
Cultural Certificate: 
Lycaste Costata PeraniecpPbitr tite Sgt arent cis ehenane as ee eth rot entice dea ind one Ur sei Nl el 
Dncid img] ex ost ripeness teens ete tere br seeeee iene ty ttn cee ia tates tat Creer cre trie te ein etree retraite nearer Dr. J. A. Vote 
Peristeria Elata occu Mr Cum Garter 
L. C. Fascinator x Purpurata . Mr. A. E. Coleman 
Oncidium Sphacelatum 
























Mr. L. Sasso 
AWARDS MADE DURING THE YEAR 1946 
Award of Merit: 
Cymbidium Ceres var. Girrahween . .. Dr. K. Kirkland 
o un gtra teeter . Mr. L. Hawley 
A Gossoon yar. Sailor Bay Mr. 3 Sgcres 
Cypripedium Aylesbury oc. ma LES ASSO, 


Dendrobium Gatton Monarch 

Highly Commended Certificate: 

Cymbidium Independence Day ........... =f . Mr. C. C. Hildebrandt 
z Swallar var. Daffodil Calsoy Sept! 1947) Mr. C. C. Hildebrandt 

Cypripedium Missenden rcccsmesranneensnasenrenee Mr. F. Slattery 


. Mr. (on “C, eEEAcReL 




















0 Euryostom x Robert Paterson . Mr. W. Fahey 

Cymbidium Cassandra var. Exquisite ... . Mrs. G. Tant 
7 Swallow var. Bellevue . Mr. A. R. Begg 
ct: Joyance meer Mr. A. R. Begg 
Swallow var. . Mr. A. B. Porter 
3 Flamingo (also Sept. 1947) Dr. A. C. Burstal 
5 Princess Astrid 


. Mr. S. Shead 


. Nem, Aba eS Shen 
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. Mr. G. H. Deane 
_ Mr. F. Slattery 
. Mr. L. Giles 
. Mr. L. Giles 
Mr. L. Sasso 










f Lowianum x Roxana 
ei Carisbrook _.... 
3 Priam var. Ada Meech . 
bs Erica x Enchantress .. 
” Sussex 

Award of Distinction: 

Cymbidium Carisbrook yar. Thelma 
bs Lyoth x Ceres 


AWARDS MADE DURING THE YEAR 1947 


First Class Certificate: : 
Cymbidium Girrawheen var. Enid crescscmssnstmmnsnemsenenne snes 
Award of Merit: 
Cymbidium Cassandra var. Toxteth 
7; Miranda var. Maisie ......... 
, Princess Elizabeth var. Maisie 
B.-L. Cattleya Irene var. Laelia Sasso 
Cypripedium Matchless 
Fs Mursley var. Laelia Sasso .... 
» Bonita var. Laelia Sasso .. 
- Falstaff var. Laelia Sasso. -scsscssscsssesnsecsconsenpenssnseesunsnesnnseesnnentntesnsanvnntctearennsneqanianetnepntenienerenauneneeetneceenatts 
x Clovis 
+ Woodburn 
Breta Rotunda 
Dendrooitn Lady Coleman var. Roseville 


Highly Commended Certificate: 


. Mr. J. Bisset 
. Mr. S. Shead 


. Dr. A. C. Burstal 





Ae conan Mr, W. Worth 

Mr. R. “Dart and Mrs. G. Mitchell 
Mrs. G. Mitchell 
mainte Mr. L. Sasso 
Mr. A. R. Persson 

. Mr. L. Sasso 
. Mr. L. Sasso 
Mr. L. Sasso 
























Mr. C. C, Hildebrandt 
Dr. A. L. Lyell 






















Cymbidium Princess Astrid . Mr. S. Shead 
ot Balkis fat » IDs Ih AL, Wer 
Ay Mem. Albertii . Mr. S. Shead 
sca Sussex . Mr. L. Sasso 
- iMrabellag mtotenccemaurccre . Mr. C. M. Cotton 
Be Eagle var. Snow Queen or Mr. A. R. Begg 
Bi Swallow var. Bellevue Mr. A. R. Begg 
r) Ruskin var. Renown. ...... . Mr. W. Rothwell 


President Wilson var. Ada Meech ._ Mr. P. L. Meech 


Gyprinediur Warrior, Greens var. 
3 Floralies x PSE Kay . 
David Clark . 
Gold Star var. 
E +9 Aylesbury 
Vanda Rosalie occas 
Dendrobium Austinii var. Toxteth 
Cattleya Satlor Bay. cscsseesscensreaneseen 
Award of Distinction: 
Cymbidium Carisbrook var. Florence .. 
Cordelia var. Kuringai . 


uum Mr. W. Fahey 
. Mr. GC. Carter 

Mr. W. Palmer 
averiie Sas Mr. L. Sasso 
Mr. W. Fahey 
... Mr. L. Sasso 
Mr. W. Worth 
, Mr. C. Cambourn 





.. Mr. C, H. Deane 
. Dr. F. E. Stayner 












fr; Ruskin var. Renown . Mr. W. Rothwell 
s Sussex var. Laelia Sasso wc . Mr. L. Sasso” 
3 Janette var. Golden Crown r. A. C. Burstal 





Rusper var. Waverley . . Mr. R. Dart 
oreripeditrt Bloraltes mmpnsenmeae tees .. Mr. L. Sasso 
Dendrobium Bigibbum o.eccccsecscccneee . Mr. C. Cambourn 


Cultural Certificate: 

L. Cattleya Oashawa Sms a 
Cypripedium Mrs. C. Holmes 3 x a Citrae Mr. L. Sasso 
Cattleya Loddigesii an su . Mr. F. White 
@ Congratulations! To Me. _ Gordon Smith Society of Hamburg, Germany, identifying it 
who was elected a Life Member of the Queens- as Oncidium Divaricatum, 


. A. R. Persson 





land Orchid Society at the February Annual The name Divaricatum means “divided into 
“Meeting in recognition of service’ two branches” and refers. to the flower panicle. 
@ In the June, 1947, issue we published a photo This habit is clearly visible in the photograph. 

of an Oncidium grown by F. de Rose and asked It is interesting to know where the A. O. 
if anyone could indentify it. Review circulates and pleasing to find that a 


Early in December Mr. de Rose received a gentleman so far away is sufficiently interested 
card from a Past President of the Orchid to help in this way. 
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Awards 
Miade by the Victorian Orchid Clab 


AWARD OF MERIT: 
1946. 


Cymbidium Arabella var. Magnificent ... 
ee Carisbrook yar. Thelma 
iy Atalantes var. Warringal ... 
i Swallow var. Soulangeana . 
BY Swallow var. Daffodil 


1947. 


Cattleya Daedalus x Woltersiana var. Nina ..... 
Cypripedium Mayfair var. Doris Aurea ........... 
Euryostum var. Rex... 
Gdonrcelossten Alorcus ‘var. Excelsis 
Cymbidium Swallow var. Lemon Beauty 
a Eargle var. Elizabeth Ann . 
Swallow var. Ronnoc ........... 
Cypripedium Euryostum x Robert Patterson 
Cymbidium Cassandra 2 
Le. White Ensign var. eee Tieeeral “Wallach ‘ 
Cypripedium Gwen Worth var. Balwyn ccc 
HIGHLY COMMENDED CERTIFICATE: 


1947. 


Cymbidium Charm var. Elegance 
Cypripedium Gertrude West .. 
4 Oakfield 
Missenden 
Gombidinns Galaxy 
- Atalantis 
"3 Priam var. Ada Meec 
Swallow var. Magnolia 
7) Morvyth 
mn Eagle var. 
rf: Cygnus 
f Balkis 


1948. 
Cattleya 





Arctic 


Beauty Snow 






































: eden Orchids 
tg J. Bisset 
Mr. a Ws Wright 
Hodgins Orchids 
Mr. R. B. Hogg 


. Mr. G. E. Floyd 
. W. A. Wright 
» W. A. Wright 
hee Dr. H. Mortensen 

. R. W. Rosewarne 
. T. Davies 


. Mr. W. Fahey 
Mr. W. A. Wright 
Mr. W.. Wallach 
- Mr. R. Vick 


Mr. W. A. Wright 

ma Mr. T. Imrie 
Mr. T. Imrie 
me Mrse Dees imrtie 
Mr. W. A. Wright 
. Mr. W. A. Wright 
Mr. W. A. Wright 
Pee Mr. C. L. Glew 
Mr. R. W. Rosewarne 
Mr. W. A. Wright 
. Mr. E. A. Foletta 
. Mr. W. A. Wright 







. Mr. G. E. Floyd 


Cultural Ros a Gouih AGStHAlin 
MAX HILL, Gawler, 8.A. 


With the coming of June, winter is well upon 
us with its cold, wet weather, and all care must 
be given to boilers in order to keep up the tem- 
perature of the houses. Watering and damping 
down will be at its miniumum, 

JUNE 

Cypripediums.—A grand show of flowers 
should now be seen in most houses, but there 
is grave risk of blooms being affected with spot 
if unduly low temperatures are experienced, es- 
pecially at night. Fresh air admitted on favour- 
able days will prove beneficial to the plants, but 
growers who have no artificial heat at ther dis- 
posal will not be able to ventilate freely. Plants 
in flower should not be allowed to become dry 
as Cypripediums, not having any pseudo bulbs 


for storage of moisture, do not like to be dry 


for any length of time. 
Keep flowers tied up in an erect position to 


prevent bending and twisting of stems.. 

Cymbidiums. — Flower spikes are develop- 
ing rapidly and more and more of the early 
varieties are displaying their lovely flowers, 
numbers will increase in the next month or 
two. 

Excessive heat should not be employed other- 
wise arid conditions may develop. 

If weather conditions are very severe an in- 
side temperature of S0deg. to 55 deg. will be 
quite in order provided atmosphere is not over- 
charged with moisture. 

Attention should be given to cleansing of 
foliage and staking of all spikes. 

With regard to watering, plants requirements 
will vary considerably, but where full growth 
is fully made up very little moisture will be 
needed, 


Glass should now be lew of all shading. 
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Cattleyas.— Very few plants will be in 
flower, but every care must be taken to keep 
the plants warm, so that no harm falls the 
flower sheaths that are maturing. Watering will 
not take up much time as the plants will re- 
main moist for a long period. A little ventila- 
tion is possible for an hour or two during fine 
weather, but close down early so as to conserve 
what little solar warmth is available. If artificial 
heat is used top ventilators can be left open an 


inch or two to induce air circulation, a stuffy — 


house is not conducive to hard growths which 
produce flowers. 

Dendrobiums.—These plants are resting and 
little or no water is necessary. Give all light pos- 
sible and keep in a warm atmosphere. 

JULY 

Cypripediums.—Some grand displays of 
blooms should have been seen where plants are 
grown in large numbers. When blooms have 
been cut get potting materials ready for early 
August where heat is available, otherwise leave 
potting until late next month when weather 
warms up a little. Watering will need close at- 
tention and no excess moisture must remain 
round the roots during early stages following 
repotting. Damping down must be carefully 
done, as excessive moisture will be harmful to 
the blooms, so if weather is very cold, it is bet- 
ter to err on the dry side. Admit a little air 
each day if weather is fair. If heat is available 
a little top ventillation is beneficial as this will 
let out excess moisture which would otherwise 
condense inside of roof glass. 

Cymbidiums.—Early varieties are in flower, 
but the big display is yet to come. Cool and 
comparatively dry conditions are better than an 
unduly moist and warm state in the atmosphere. 

Over-dry conditions will cause thrips to at- 
tack the spike, over-moist, spotting of the 
flowers, so the grower must endeavour to arrive 
at just the right buoyant condition so apprecia- 
ted by these lovely plants. 

Bi-weekly overhead spraying with Nicotine 
insecticide will keep these pests, thrips, in check 


and if scale is present they should be removed 


without delay. Volck is good for the destruction 
of scale, but every care must be exercised when 
using it. 

With regard general treatment, do not allow 
the roots of plants which are in flower or de- 
veloping their spikes to become dry. On the 
other hand excessive root moisture will cause 
root decay, which may result in the loss of the 
plant. When weather is favourable a damping 


-warmth of the sun on bright days, 
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in between pots will help a great deal, but if 
weather is cold don’t risk it. If your house is 
heated damping is essential. A dry house is ideal 
for thrip which can do great damage in a very 
short time. 

Cattleyas. — With the lengthening of the 
days this genus will begin to move and new 
roots will be appearing from base of last made 
pseudo bulbs. 

Materials for repotting should be on hand as 
late next month should see the commencement 
of the repotting of this genus. A healthy moist 
atmosphere can be obtained by lightly syring- 
ing all surfaces in the house; walls, staging, soil 
under the pipes, paths, etc. 

Dendrobiums.—Same as for June. 


AUGUST 

Cypripediums.—Spring will soon be with 
us again with its increasing number of sunny 
hours and extra little bit.of warmth. Repot as 
soon as possible any plants that have finished 
flowering and need it. Stage away from others 
so that spraying and damping and root moisture 
may be more closely watched. 

The atmosphere should be kept warm and 
moist and air should be admitted freely unless 
weather is extremely unfavourable. 

Cymbidiums. — With the approach of the 
height of flowering season, ventilation of the 
house must receive fullest attention, for the 
will have a 
considerable effect upon the inside conditions. 

Reduce fire heat during day, but be sure to: 
restore it before night, otherwise unduly damp’ 
and cool conditions may develop during the 
night, such a condition leads to many of the 
blooms becoming spotted. Close ventilators early 
to conserve warmth, but the atmosphere Sul 


_ not become stuffy. 


Many of the flower spikes will need support 


and they should be secured to neat stakes. 


Plants not flowering or already flowered can 
be repotted now to enable them to re-establish 
themselves early. 

Cattleyas.—Root action is becoming evident. 
It is somewhat early to do much repotting, but 
some plants will have arrived at the ideal con- 
dition. Healthy roots appearing at the base of 
last made pseudo bulb is a sign that it is time 
to repot those that need new compost. Care- 
ful watering of newly potted plants will be 
necessary. 

Other plants will vary considerably in their 
need for moisture. Those dormant will need 
just enough to keep pseudo bulbs plump; others 

Continued on page 44 
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Hybridization 


W. F. ADAMSON, Queensland Orchid Society. 


@ Plants are similar to buildings in their con- 
struction. They are composed of cells, the walls 
of which bind and support each other as bricks 
do in buildings. A hybridist should, like the 
architect, use only the best materials. Study 
the subjects available and select the parents 
which are the most advantageous for the pur- 
pose. Success as a hybridist will depend upon 
the good quality of the subjects used and ability 
to understand the Laws of Inheritance. Inheri- 
tance more than anything else is responsible for 
the good and bad things in all creatures. Hybri- 
disation means cross-pollinisation or the pro- 
cess by which the pollen grains of one flower 
fuse with the egg or seed content of another 
flower. If the operation has been a success, the 
flower is cross-fertilised. A fruit. or seed pod 
develops and the flower dies away. The flower 
has served its purpose in life by carrying and 
protecting the organs of reproduction. With 
its radiant beauty and fragrance it has lured 
its unsuspecting servant the insect, to carry 
out the process of fertilisation. The fruit dur- 
ing development is nourished in the normal 
way necessary to growth. If the plant is not 
in a healthy state; nature provides that the 
limited to the time it will take to use up the 
flow of food shall not pass through the flower- 
ing eye. Consequently life for the seed pod is 
food stored above the flowering eye. A plant 
with a poor root system will find it difficult 
to nourish its own body let alone carry the 
burden of fruit. Sudden fluctuation of tempera- 
tures is often the cause of healthy plants fail- 
ing to develop their seed pods. A sudden cold 
snap will reverse the process going on within 
the plant cells, causing it to revert to inactivity 
which is disastrous to the seed pod. A plant 
which is in sound physical health should be 
capable of nourishing a bunch of seed pods, 
maintain normal seasonal growth and produce 
its crops of flowers. If a plant is vigorous 
enough to perform these functions the seed 
within the pod should be fertile. 

Reproduction is perfectly natural and it is 
the duty of all living things to perpetuate their 
kind. That is the ultimate object of existence 
for all things. The lures which nature provides 
for this end are innumerable. Colour predomi- 
nates in the hot humid regions of the earth 
while perfume is the dominant factor of the 
cooler and higher altitudes. 

There are some tropical Orchids which emit 


a stinking odour which lures certain flies. The 
many agents which nature employs in the work 
of fecundation includes the butterfly, bees, 
beetles, moths, wasps, ants and some species of 
small birds. These creatures visit the flowers to 
obtain food. During the process of entry and 
exit from the flower fertilisation takes place if 
the organs are in a receptive condition. Arti- 
ficial cross-fertilisation or hybridisation is an 
ordered art. Brassovola, Laelia, Epidendrum, ~ 
Dendrobium, Phaius, Vanda and Phalaenopsis , 
should be fertilised as soon as the flowers are 
fully open. Cypripediums are the exception, the 
flowers of this genus take very much longer 
to reach maturity. 


To become a proficient hybridist it is neces- 
sary to observe and study changes which take 
place in the breeding apparatus. A suitable in- 
strument for the work of transferring the pol- 
len can be made from a clean wooden match. 
The match is shaped and cut to size, then pared 
to a thin soft surface, It is advisable to remove 
the labellum also the pollen from the flower 
which is to become the seed parent. Prepare a 
small label bearing the name of the male parent 
and tie to the stem of the flower to be cross- 
fertilised. Situated at the top of the column 
is the male organ which holds the pollen. Be- 
low and almost behind this is the female organ 
or stigma. The stigma when receptive exudes 
a sticky transparent fluid. To make sure that 
the instrument will safely hold the pollen in 
transit, first lightly touch the fluid on the 
stigma. This will ensure that the pollen will 
stick on the instrument. The loaded instrument 
is carried to the labelled flower, inserted, press- 
ing the pollen very lightly on the stigma. 


No undue pressure is required otherwise the 
delicate tissue may be ruptured. The pollen of 
the Vandaceous flowers is attached to sticky 
discs. When hybridising this type of flower the 
instrument should be first gently pushed under 
the pollen cap to remove it. The exposed pollen 
mass can then be picked up, the disc sticking 
to the instrument the moment it is touched. 
Invert in and onto the stigma, allow the in- 
strument to rest in this position a few moments. 
In withdrawing the instrument do so over the 
rostellum, thus releasing the grip of the disc 
on the instrument. 


Cypripedium flowers require some examina- 
tion before proceeding. With a sharp cutting 
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instrument remove or divide the slipper por- 
tion of the flower to expose the organs to view, 
You will find first the staminode centrally 
situated and shield shaped; below this on each 
side of the column are situated the two kidney 
shaped pollen masses. At the end of the column 
is the stigma. The stigma and pollen differ from 
that of most other Orchids. The stigma is not 
dished in as with other Orchids. The pollen 
is differently coloured (rich brown) and is 
soft and sticky. 


It will readily stick to the instrument if in 
proper condition. With the instrument lift the 
pollen and smear the stigma surface with a 
light tapping motion. Most seed pods take 12 
months to mature and ripen. Some take much 
longer. I have known Vandas to approach the 
third flowering stage before casting their seed. 
This is a sign of fertility whereas premature 
ripening is not. It is comparatively easy to pro- 
duce seed pods, but to be reasonably sure of 
fertility, one must work systematically. 


Examine and study closely the changes which 
take place in the organs to the point of 
maturity. The pollen is not suitable for use 
either before or beyond this point. In order to 
arrive at a system we must experiment and 
work upon experience gained. 


Propagators constantly inform us that many 
of the seed pods handled by them -are barren 
and others not fertile: This generally is the 
fault of the hybridist working haphazardly. In 
a following article I propose to explain the im- 
portance of parentage, why and how charac- 


teristics, good and bad, are inherited in the off- - 


spring. 


@ Victorian Orchid Club members heartily 
welcomed the veteran grower, Mr. J. Dearing, 
at the Febraury meeting after a long absence 
caused by illness. As usual, he did not come 
empty-handed, and displayed an Odontoglossum 
in flower—a plant he has been successfully 
cultivating and flowering for fifteen years. How 
many growers can beat that? 





@ Councillor Brens, Chairman of the Mel- 
bourne City Council Parks and Gardens Com- 
mittee, made a coloured film of last September’s 
Orchid Show. This was graciously shown to 
members at the March meeting along with 
some other horticultural films taken among 
Melbourne’s home gardens and municipal parks. 
Members very much appreciated the display for 
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which Councillor Brens, who is himself a keen 
horticulturalist, was heartily thanked. 





@ Societies as a rule depend for their existence 
not only upon the interest of all the members, 
but also upon the willingness of a few enthu- 
siasts to perform the routine duties essential 
to the successful and smooth running of the 
society. When one of. these stalwarts is forced by 
circumstances to resign his position the society 
which can. produce immediately a willing and: 
able substitute is indeed fortunate. 


Recently the Queensland Orchid Society 
found itself in the unhappy position of losing 
two such people in the persons of Mr. J. Lewis, 
its Honorary Treasurer, and Mrs. Lewis, the 
Honorary Organiser. Both have done some fine 
work here for us. No society can afford to 
lose members of the calibre of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis. Their interest and enthusiasm are un- 
bounded and their efforts have assisted materi- 
ally in the happy running of the Society. We 
are very sorry to lose them and assure them 
that they will be greatly, missed. 


We understand that Mr. Lewis is going into 
business in Sydney. He stated that he would 
be far too busy for a couple of years to worry 
about Orchids. We regard that as a rash state- 
ment which should be treated with reserve. We 
venture to suggest that as soon as they settle 
down they will set about building a’ collection 
in Sydney as fine as the one ais were forced 
to leave in Brisbane. 


However, we commend them most heartily 
to our Sydney friends and wish them all suc- 
cess in their venture. We hope that we will 
see them from time to time in Brisbane. 


They are undoubtedly experts in growing — 
Cattleyas now, perhaps then they will have 
mastered the art of growing Cymbidiums and 
be able to give us a few hints in that direction. 
—T.E.H. 





@ Queensland’s Associate Editor. At a 
meeting held in March Mr. L. C. Home re- 
signed his position as Associate Editor of the 
A. O. Review on account of pressure of busi- 
ness. Mr. Trevor E. Hunt, who is already well 
known to readers was elected in his stead. | 


He will accept contributors’ articles, review 
them for publication, and generally watch the 
interests of his State as was done by his prede- 
cessor, 
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Hon. Editor: ASSOCIATES: 
W. WORTH Victoria: Queensland: South Australia: Tasmania: 
ae nacd St. os R. VICK TREVOR E. HUNT M. HILL H. J. EXLEY 
illoughby, N.S.W. 32 Northcote Av., 15 Challinor St. 26 Blanche St. 5 Bedford St. 
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The Lure of the Orchid 


P. L. MERCH, Artarmon, N.S.W. 


@ My mind wanders back to a day many years 
ago when I first became interested in Orchids. 
I had seen a spray of flowers, not champions by 
any means by to-day’s standards—just a Lowia- 
num—but to me at that time a very beautiful 
and interesting flower. 


I had always been a keen gardener and that 
day I decided that I should have to grow some 
of these plants which so fascinated me. At 
that time there were very few growers and 
these were mostly pioneering the Australian 
conditions and could give but little help. It was 
going to be difficult. However, I had the bug 
and nothing could stop me. Where to get the 
plants was the big problem, but I did manage 
to get a few locally. I soon found that if I was 
to get the collection that I had in mind I would 
have to purchase them elsewhere. 


By various ways I obtained the names and 
addresses of some-overseas collectors and quickly 
got in touch with them. My first venture in im- 
porting Orchids was from Sikkim, India, and 
a nice batch of plants they were. This was very 
encouraging and along went another order. This 
time the plants were not so good as owing to 
fires in the jungle some varieties could not be 
collected and substitutes were sent. These were 
mostly small flowers and only of botanical in- 
terest. My next order went to Burma and I 
was greatly surprised when the plants arrived. 
They were huge and travelled in three large 
packing cases the freight costing as much as 
the plants. Another lot from Burma were so 
long on the journey that they lost all their 
leaves. ; 

By this time I had become interested in other 
varieties and had built a glass house, so over 
to Brazil went an order for Cattleya species. 
This lot went through Germany first and it was 
five months before they arrived in Sydney and 
‘consequently were in very bad shape. This 
roundabout trip was customary in those days. 


It says a lot for the stamina of these wonder- © 


ful plants that I managed to save a sufficient 
number to pay for my venture, 


In the meantime I had sent to England for 
hybrid Cymbidium seedlings. The first lot were 
18 weeks coming and were quite leafless. Some- 
what different from travelling time nowadays 
that by air is little more than a matter of hours. 
My wife remarked, “Looks like a job for the 
incinerator,” but had I taken this advice there 
would have been no Priam var. Ada Meech 
for it was in this batch of plants that a seed- 
ling labelled Ceres x Pres. Wilson came, later 
to beccme renowned for its rich colour and a 
winner of many prizes. Other fine Orchids also 
were in the batch. 


In the interval I had sent to Siam and received 
a nice parcel of plants mostly Cypripediums. 
The collector from whom I got them became 
so friendly that he used to send plants when- 
ever he collected good ones whether on order 
or not. Then the war came and I was very 
sorry to lose contact with him. 


Other lots from England have arrived since 
in varicus condition and some have turned out 
to be real quality flowers. However, I still have 
plants imported in 1938 which have not 
flowered, in fact some of the very small seed- 
ling Cypripediums of first-class parentage have 
not grown an inch in ten years, they are still 
sulking. My last order placed in England in 
1939 has not arrived yet. My experience has 
been that plants arriving from overseas about 
October pulled round best having the warm 
period kefore them. Plants arriving after Feb- 
ruary do not do nearly so well. 


Taking it all in all I have enjoyed my ex- 
periences over the years especially rearing the 
seedlings to flowering stage. However, I shall 
not import many more as my own seedlings 
are being raised and I am looking forward to 
the near future when I shall flower them. Some 
friends say, “It’s a long time to wait,” but I 
remind them of the gentleman who wished to 
raise a few seedlings. He was 82. Upon being 
told it was a long job casually remarked, “Oh, 
I’m not impatient.”? Neither am I. 
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Cultural Notes for Victoria 
R. VICK, Balwyn, Vie. 


@ June, July and August are months of both 
work and enjoyment. This period takes you 
through winter proper and it is at this time 
diums in flower. In addition many Cymbidiums 
that you appreciate to the full your Cypripe- 
will display their graceful spikes, with the main 
crop of flowers about to open. ; 

To safeguard these flowers you must take pre- 
cautions against slugs and: snails by wrapping 
wads of cotton wool around the flowers stalks 
as soon as possible as well as laying baits. Be 
careful to keep these wads dry. To prevent the 
decay of Cypripedium buds while still in the 
axils of the leaf-growths, cut wedges of clean 
blotting paper and insert them in the axils to 
absorb any water which may become lodged 
_ there .Tie the flowers up neatly against stakes, 
Particularly is this necessary with many of the 
large modern Cypripedium flowers whose weight 
may cause them to hang over. Be careful, too, 
of the Cymbidium spikes by placing the pot in 
a suitable position while the spikes are very 
young so that they may grow naturally and not 
have to twist and turn, which is apt to happen 
if the pots are turned while growth is in pro- 
gress or if the spikes have to push their way 
through to the light. ; 

It is a good plan to mass, but not crowd, your 
flowering Cypripediums together at an early 


stage to enable you to concentrate on watering 


the plants carefully. They will not need frequent 
applications of water, but if heat is used, keep 
the pots and benches reasonably moist by an 
almost daily spraying. 

Try to avoid watering when there is a severe 
drop in temperature. Rather, leave the plants 
somewhat dry; then resume watering as the 
temperature rises. Experience and the “‘feel” of 
your house will guide you in this. Where heat 
is used, probably one good watering per week is 
sufficient provided attention is given to the 
moisture content of the house by judicious 
spraying. Where heat is not used, more care is 
necessary against over-watering. Test your 
water-content by lifting the pot to feel the 
weight—then decide on no water, light or heavy 
application. If the water is warmed somewhat 
so much the better, and hand watering is better 
than using the hose. Some growers like to give 
their Cymbidiums carrying spikes several appli- 
cations of weak liquid manure as they develop. 
Others oppose such methods and believe in hav- 
ing a compost containing sufficient plant food. 


Others again may give manure during the 
second and third years the plants are in the 
same compost. In some cases growers give 
occasional applications of clear lime water to 
prevent souring of the compost. 

Most of the Cattleyas and Dendrobiums will 
be resting, and very little or no water will be 
required for most of the period. However, as 
flower buds develop on the latter, light water- 
ings can commence, Watch your plants to see 
that shrivelling of the pseudo bulbs does not 
become too severe—in which case a watering 
with tepid water will be helpful to. the plants. 

At the end of this period the potting season 
for Cypripediums and Cymbidiums commences. 
The early flowering types should be dealt with 
first of all. However, the preparation of the 
compost should be in hand as, or before, winter 
sets in. This will enable soil chemical reactions 
to set in by the time the plants are potted, thus 
providing plant foods right from the time of 
repotting. It is necessary to guard against such 
weathering compost becoming sodden when 
heavy rains fall, so be prepared to give it some 
protection. If kept just moist it will be in good 
order at potting time. 

In broad terms a suitable compost will con- 
sist of one-third tan-bark, one-third leaf mould, 
and one-third coarse sand. To this may be added 
bonedust, dry old cow manure, charcoal, etc., 
according to desire and experience. This does for 
both Cypripediums and Cymbidiums, though 
personally I replace portion of the first two 
constituents with fibrous loam for the former 
type of Orchid. , 

All through this period heat will be needed 
if best results are to be obtained. Cypripediums 
do not enjoy strong clear light and open-air 
conditions as Cymbidiums do. Where possible 
it is better to group the former with the 
Cattleyas for the winter. The modern Cypripe- 
dium hybrid enjoys the night temperature of 
the Cattleya house; in England many growers 
find this particularly helpful to the young 
plants which are kept growing steadily all the 
time. Do not let the house become dry and 
harsh. Keep the benches and floor moist as re- 
quired. Do this damping down in the day if pos- 
sible. The ‘‘feel” of the house when entered is a 
good guide. At all times attend to ventilation, 
but do not allow cold draughts. Give most at- 
tention to the vents on the sheltered sides of 
the houses. 
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The Vegetative Propagation of Orchids 


A Summary of a talk given to Members of the O.S. of N.S.W. by 
P. A. GILBERT 


@ There are two ways in which we can propa- 
gate plants, either from seeds or spores or by 
vegetative growths. Some plants will vegetate 
only from the latter and quite a few will propa- 
gate from either. : 

To take an example of vegetative propagation 
only we can select the banana which has ‘no 
pips or seeds, being multiplied by suckers which 
spring from the base of the plant. This by 
selection has produced, over a period of years, 
a fleshy fruit. 

Sugarcane is cultivated from layers, and is 
a giant grass which presumably, because it has 
been cultivated over a long period of years, has 

-almost lost its powers to develop seed. 

The potato, too, is another instance where 
we depend on a plant for a big source of food, 
there being no fertile seeds but only tubers for 
propagation. 

Garden annuals are mainly produced from 
seed. Their lifetime is too short to worry about 
vegetative propagation and therefore, an annual 
is usually a seed-bearing plant. There are ex- 
ceptions, but I am generalising. 

When you come to Orchids you have a much 
wider scope than other types of plants. For in- 


stance we can use seeds or pseudo bulbs, we can 


use also flower stalks (Phaius, Oncidium and 
Calanthe) and roots as well as tubers. 

In the case of Cypripediums, we can use the 
base of leaf growths, that is where leaves join 
. the roots. 
Take Cymbidiums, a popular type of Orchid 


with members of this Society. The first thing’ 


to do is to know what sort of bulb to use and 
with Cymbidiums you take any sort you can 
get. If you are able to make a choice, the best 
type of bulb to use is a perfectly green one and 
one that is not old or which has lost its leaves. 
The reason being the bulb still contains a great 
quantity of shlorepp yt which is necessary for 
vigorous growths. 

Tf. eas you can only use brown bulbs, 
there are times, if you put them in the right 
position in a glass house, when you can develop 
chlorophyl in that growth. If brown or yellow, 
no good roots will result before developing the 
new growth. ph -cibe 

In preparing the bulb, I think it is always 
best to remove husks. In a case where you have 
a bulb with green leaves on it, remove the 


leaves because unless this is done and the roots 
are alive, you will find that if you plant a 
pseudo bulb with green leaves and no roots, the 
bulb will not shoot but will wither up, the 
leaves pulling on the pseudo bulb. For that 
reason, take leaves off and clear off all roots 
and green leaves and no time will be wasted. 

In growing Cymbidium back bulbs, it is 
much better to grow them in a hot-house as 
up to two years will be saved later. If grown 
in a bush house Cymbidiums will take up to 
seven or eight years to flower, but in a glass 
house they would only take four or five years. 
It is a good scheme, therefore, to grow them in 
a glass house if you can as it saves much loss of 
time. : 

In potting bulbs there is nothing gained by 
putting them in a large pot. It saves time in 
re-potting, but has no advantage in the develop- 
ment of growths compared to a small pot. If 
a number of bulbs are put in a large pot it will 
save space, but putting them in a small pot in 
a glass house gives quicker development. 

The compost could be mainly tan bark for 
back-bulbs, but I prefer todea fibre. The bulb 
itself acts as a reservoir in forming the new 
growth and the main thing is, while the growth 
is attached to the bulb to keep it moist. If an 
open compost, as with todea, is used you will 
have rcot development rather better than with 
tan bark. 

In planting bulbs, I find that the potting 
material dries out too quickly in a bush house. 

In removing plantlets from the bulb when it 
has done its duty, unless it is one of special merit, 
I prefer to leave plantlets develop for twelve 
months on the bulb. You can keep a green bulb 
for three years if you get a good one. It is 
rather a gamble how many plants you will get 
off the bulb; it depends on the nature of the 
bulb and the nature of the plant from which 
it was taken—some are shy, some develop freely. 
There are quite a number of other plants the 
back-bulbs of which can be treated in the same 
manner, such as Lycastes, Calanthes, Coelogynes, 
Zygopetalums, etc.; you can treat them all in 
the same way and do exactly the same with 
them. 

Whilst we are on the subject of heat, if you 
haven’t a glass house to place your plants in, 
you can improvise a packing case with a glass 
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top over it and yentilators and you will find 
it will bring the plants on very quickly. I would 
suggest one 3ft. x Sft. or 4ft. x 4ft. and as long 
as a glass cover is placed over it and ventilated 
it will give the extra heat and humidity lacking 
in a bush house. 


Taking Dendrobiums — these are approached 
differently. The Dendrobium has a habit of 
throwing out aerials and it is quite interesting 
to see how these aerials develop. Several theories 
as to how this is done have been advanced, but 
the theory that holds mainly with botanists is 
that the flowers and leaves spring from a com- 
mon origin—if you go far enough back in their 
history, plants had neither leaves nor flowers. 
Mosses aided the development of the sexes of 
plants. There is a let to say for that theory 
and when you come to the Dendrobium it comes 
‘home to you, 


If kept moist and the plant is kept growing, 
it has a tendency instead of producing flowers 
to develop aerial growths. It is almost an estab- 
lished fact that there are two sets of charac- 
teristics in each cell, one set of characteristics 
represents leaves and the other reproduces the 
plant—not necessarily flowers; that is the theory 
that if given growing conditions, you stimulate 
the characteristics that make for vegetation 
rather than flowers. 


The best thing to do to propagate Dendro- 
biums is to either stimulate the aerials, or cut 
off the pseudo bulbs and lay on moss, or cut 
through at the butt and allow to shoot from 


the base. If green enough they will not dry out. 


Sometimes if it is vigorous, you can cut the 
pseudo bulb into pieces. If you have no moss 
put in sand, keep two eyes above the surface 
of the compost. If you have no sand, pot in 
todea, and the main thing when this is done is 
to watch the humidity and moisture. 

To prevent rot developing, the best thing is 
to seal up the fresh green cuts with lime and 
you will find in 99 out of 100 cases there won’t 
be any rot. I have never had any trouble doing 
this. - 

There are quite a number of Dendrobiums 
that are not amenable to forcing along, but 
you will find that the Nobile group and hybrids 
are very free in producing aerials, as also is our 
native Kingianum. 

Offshoots can be taken from these and you 
get a collection in no time. 

There are a number that won’t produce 
aerials freely as for instance Formosum which 
is very shy. 

Small pots are best for Dendrobiums and I 
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have found that one may grow quite a big 
plant in a small pot with greater success. It is 
almost without exception that I say that. With 
specimen plants you have to increase the size 
of the pot, but if only one aerial is put in each 
3in. pot you will get good results. When it 
makes 3 or.4 growths a four-inch pot will do 
quite well. 


For compost use todea fibre; just pot on for 
several years and you will not lose any growths 
—you don’t put the growth back. In that way 
you get a plant to flowering stage quickly. In 
growing the Dendrobium the aerial requires 
plenty of heat. If grown in a bush house around 
Sydney, I advise the heating case if you have 
no glass house. 


Cattleyas are a much harder proposition than 
Vandas, Cymbidiums and Dendrobiums in the 
way of increasing plants. They are much more 
limited in what you can do with them than 
almost any other group of Orchids. 

In my experience in taking back bulbs from 
Cattleyas, you must take these when they have 
lost their leaves otherwise you will miss a flower- 
ing season and that is a big loss in the way of 
Cattleyas. ' 

You can either take back bulbs away when 
repotting or you can leave the back bulb in 
the pot and tie them up to propagate. This is 
a matter for your own discretion and conveni- 
ence, 

The thing to be sure about is to cut them 
whilst the eyes are still fresh and plump—don’t 
wait until they are dry. You might get a shoot 
from the secondary growth which takes a long 


time whereas you get them in five years from 


ordinary back bulbs. Cattleyas must be grown 
in a glass house—you haven’t a hope in a bush 
house in the way of propagating a stock of 
plants. 

Vandas are just about on a par with Cattleyas 
as far as propagation of plants goes and it is 
necessary to halve a plant. We can take this 
plant here for instance—it is long enough to 
cut below the root and it has a low stock of 
developmental growth—it may shoot out any- 


where from the stem. As far as cutting them, 


I suggest you cut that half way between the 
top and next root and you will find enough 
root action to stimulate the growth. The stump 
may not only bring the plant down, but makes 
it better looking in every way. 

You can manage the Vanda tribe and propa- 
gate Teres and Coerulea which are very good 
for this purpose. There is nothing to be afraid 
of in cutting a plant now (January) and you 
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would give the stump a chance to grow before 
the cool weather sets in. Of course, Coerulea 
would want to be in a cool place. 

Cypripediums — we have adopted a limited 
pot development method with them and you 
cannot get back bulbs as they have no pseudo 
bulbs—you will find a number of little leafy 
eyes where the base of the plant meets the roots. 
If you cut the rhizome between that growth 
and the next one and allow it to remain in the 
pot you will get a good throw, depending on 
the plant. 

First time after flowering, when repotting, 
you can examine the plant more carefully and 
separate it better. If the plant has recently been 
repotted, no’ harm is done by cutting it in the 
pot and allowing it to develop. It is better to 
allow Cypripediums to grow into specimen 
plants and when too big, break them into sec- 
tions. This will give better results and more 
flowering from a plant than if one is continually 
hacking at it. 

The better class plants should not be cut into 
so much as this gives no chance of development 
into specimen plants and, for that reason, the 
crop will not be what it should be whereas a 
specimen plant is able to grow into 20 plants. 
The species Insigne will produce any amount of 

~ growths enabling repotting. Some of the parents 
are quite free; Villosum hybrids are not quite 
so free in developing as Insigne. Try and grow 
specimen plants and you will get better results. 





@ Dear Sir.—Many of your readers will re- 
member an Orchid—Seamew x Rosanna—ex- 
_ hibited by me in 1946. This particularly fine 
Cymbidium created much interest, and anxious 
to know its correct name I enquired of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of Great Britain. 
They kindly forwarded by letter on to Sanders 
(St. Albans) Ltd., who attend to such matters. 
In my enquiry I asked, if the cross had not been 
named, could I call it after my late mother— 
Elizabeth Roberts. 

Early in December I received a reply from 
Sanders Ltd., granting my request to name the 
cross. Mr. Fred K. Sander informed me that I 
was unlucky that it had just missed inclusion 
in a new edition of names and crosses just pub- 
lished at considerable cost, but that it would 
appear in the first addenda. 

Could you please let readers in general and 
lucky owners in particular know that hence- 
forth Seamew x Rosanna should be called Eliza- 
beth Roberts. To my plant, in order to dis- 
tinguish it from others of the same cross, I am 
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adding the variety name of ‘Balmain.” 
ARTHUR. S. ROBERTS, 
7 Tilba Ave., Balmain. 


Bogota, Noviembre 13, de 1947 
Republica de Colombia. 
Senor 
W. WORTH 
Hon. Editor, Australian Orchid Review 
Al acusar a usted recibo de su atenta carta 
del 17 de Octubre pasado y de acuerdo con 
sus deseos, tengo el agrado de manifestarle que 
la Administracion Postal Colombiana no en- 
cuentra ningun inconveniente en que usted 
publique en la revista que usted dirige una im- 
presion de Ja coleccion de estampillas de la 
serie “Orquideas,” para lo cual tengo el gusto 
de remitirle un ejemplar de cada una de ellas. 
Existiendo en mi pais numerosos cultivadores 
de estas plantas, algunos de los’ cuales poseen 
variados y raros ejemplares, fue este el motivo 
por el cual se dio a la circulacion la serie de es- 
tampillas aludida. 
Con mis sentimentientos de alta considera- 
cion, me es grato suscribirme de usted, 
Atentamente, 
JORGE PEREZ JIMENO. 
Jefe de la Seccion Internacional. 


[We acknowledge receipt of your attentive letter dated 
October 17, and according to your wishes have the pleas- 
ure to inform you that the Colombian Postal Administra- 
tion finds no inconvenience for you to publish in your 
Review, of which you are Editor, the printing of the 
stamp collection of the “Orchid” series, which we have 
the pleasure to send you a sample of each one. 

There exists in my country numerous cultivators of 
these plants, many of them possessing a variety of very 
rare samples, and with this’ motive, we gave the circula- 
tion for a series of such a stamp. 

With my best wishes and highest consideration]. 


FROM THE EDITOR’S MAIL BAG 
® Unfortunately we do not know what to do 
for the “Black Spot” as you call it at this time 
—however, possibly something will be brought — 
to light through different experiments about 
to be conducted at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. You will no doubt know about 
those through the Cymbidium Society’s monthly 
bulletin published in Pasadena and which I un- 
derstand you receive in exchange for your pub- 
lication. I, too, am inclined at present at least 
to believe it may be caused from improper 
methods of growing, however, would venture 
no further since I am not qualified to speak. 

We enjoyed your letter and look forward to 
the Review for more news from Australia. 

Very truly yours, 
C. M. CARLTON. 
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SWALLOW—ALEXANDERI, VAR. WESTONBIRT X PAUWELSII VAR. COMPTE DE HEMPTINNE 


A charming Cymbidium of graceful habit. Grown by Len Jones, Mangere, Auckland, New Zealand. 


ANGRAECUM 
From Kenkelbosch Forest, Adda Game Reserve, 21 miles frm Port Elizabeth, South Africa, 
(See Mr. Narramores letter.) 
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1. Cattleya chocoensis 

2. Masdevallia nicterina 

3 Cattleya labiata var. Trianae 
4, Odontoglossum crispum 

5. Miltonia vexillaria 


6. Cattleya Dowiana-aurea. 
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STAMPS OF COLOMBIA 


The Orchid Society of New South Wales 
Annual Exhibitions, 1948 


The Winter Show 


will be held at the Y.M.C.A. Concert Hall, Pitt Street, Sydney 
(near Bathurst Street). 8th July. 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


Cypripediums at their best. New hybrids flowering for the 
first time, Cattleyas, early Cymbidiums, etc. 


The Spring Show 


Day and Evening 

The Society's main Exhibition will be held at the Young 
Women's Christian Association Hall, opposite Anzac Memorial, 
Liverpool Street, Sydney, on 15-16-17th September. 
Cymbidiums in their full glory, Cattleyas, Dendrobiums, 
Lycastes, and other attractive varieties. Also shoulder sprays 
of Cymbidiums. — 
A Competitive Section has again been included in the Exhibition. 
Schedules will be available shortly. 
The Society's Awards and Medals will be awarded for those 
Exhibits deemed worthy by the Committee. 

BERNARD JESSOP, Honorary Secretary 
JA7122 18 Hercules Street, Chatswood. 
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ZYGOPETALUM CRINITUM 
A fine plant carrying 6 leading bulbs, 10 spikes, 


50 flowers. 
Grown by D. V. McNamara, Melbourne. Photo- 


graphed by B.- McNamara. 





The Dendrobium that looks like a Phalaenopsis. 
Photo from Ellen Williams, Honolulu. 








VICTORIAN ORCHID CLUB 
1948 SHOW 


MELBOURNE TOWN HALL 
SEPTEMBER 8th, 9th, 10th 
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DENDROBIUM SPECIOSUM, VAR. HILLII 
“ROCK LILY” 


A magnificent specimen growing around the 
base of a bush hickory at-Jamberoo, South 
Coast, N.S.W. 

Photo from H. R. Colley, Jamberoo, N.S.W. 





Continued from page 33 


may be pushing up their flower spikes. These 
should receive a good watering to ensure long 
stems and well developed flowers. 


Plants in flower will need protection from 
sunshine so remove to a shady position in the 
house, other plants will benefit from exposure 
to all the sunshine we are likely to get this 
month. 


Admit air daily, but close ventilation early 
to conserve sun heat, which will help maintain 
the temperature during the night. Should the 
house be heated give top ventilation day and 
night, this will prevent spotting of the blooms. 
Condensation can be heavy during cool nights 
especially after. damping down. 





Th Orchid Club of South Australia 
° 


THE ANNUAL SHOW 
will be held at the 


LIBERAL CLUB HALL, ADELAIDE 
6-7-8 SEPTEMBER, 1948 
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An Orchid Quiz 


R. VICK, Balwyn, Vic. 


@ The Victorian Orchid Club at one of its 
monthly meetings in 1947 conducted a quiz 
session. Four of the leading members were sub- 
mitted to an oral examination, the questions 
for which were handed in by members. Now it 
may be that many readers would like to test 
themselves, so here are appended most of the 
questions. The answers (not in full in a num- 

~ ber of cases) are being supplied to the Editor 
of this journal, and he can decide whether these 
should be published in the same issue as the 
questions, or reserved for the following one to 
give readers sufficient time to find and record 
their answers. 

In case readers find themselves unable to gain 
100 per cent. at once, it may be stated that 
most useful reference publications are the fol- 
lowing: Australian Orchid Review; English 
Orchid Review and Sander’s publications. 

1. What is a Potinara? 

2. What species of Cypripedium has contri- 
buted a great deal towards the white dorsal 
and median line in modern hybrids? 

3. What is the difference between Cypripe- 
diums and Selenipediums? 

4, Whose famous collection of Orchids con- 
tained magnificent Lycastes (many of which 
were hybrids raised by the owner) and Disa? 

5. Approximately how many species of Cym- 
bidiums are there, and name the continents 
where found? 

6. What is the derivation and eS of 
the word “Cymbidium?” 

7. From what three species of Groredicns 
have the modern hybrids mostly been raised? 

8. How is a Cattleya to be Eseries 
from a Laelia? 

9. Can you name two joatra alerts species 
of Cattleya? Ditto for summer, autumn, win- 
ter? 

10. What is meant by the pH. value of a com- 
post, and what is the value of such a test to a 
grower? 

11. Name four of the most popular of our 
Australian native Dendrobiums. 

. 12. What is meant by the term “fibrous 
loam” or “loam fibre” so frequently referred to 
as part of their composts by English growers? 

13. What name is given to each of these 
Cypripedium hybrids derived from these named 
species? (a) Insigne x Spicerianum; (b) Bar- 
batum x Villosum; (c) Spicerianum x Willy: 
sum; (d) Insigne x Villosum. 


14. Name three of the six Cypripedium 
hybrids that have been most frequently used 
for hybridising purposes up to 1940? 

15. Name two Indian Cypripediums, two 
Cymbidiums, and two Dendrobiums, more or 
less popular with Australian growers. 

16. What are the parents of the famous 
Cymbidium hybrid, Alexanderi Westonbirt 
variety? Who raised it? When and where was it 
first exhibited? 

17. In 1943 leading English growers were 
asked to name what, in their opinion, were the 
best all-round Cymbidiums, not necessarily 
show types. Could you name the four that re- 
ceived the most votes? 

18. (a) Name the Brassovola variety that 
has been most frequently used for hybridisation 
purposes. 

(b) With what genus has it most fre- 
quently been crossed? 
(c) What was the reason for this? 

19. Name the Dendrobium that is the coun- 
terpart of B. Digbyana. 

20. Can you name this well-known Cym- 
bidium from this official description? Large 
porcelain white sepals annd petals which have 
a few minute spots on their basal area. labellum 
is marked with rose tracery and the column 
rose-pink. 

1. What is the outstanding feature of the 
flower of Angraecum sesquipedale and where 
is its native habitat? 

22. Can you name two other varietal forms 
of Cymbidium Alexanderi, besides Westonjbirt, 
that have gained awards in England? 

23. What is meant by a bi-generic hybrid 
Orchid, and name one? 

24. Name two tri-generic types of Orchids. 

25. What Orchid is known as (a) Moth 
Orchid; (b) Dove Orchid; (c) “The Comet” 
Orchid? 

26. What is meant by an albino Cypripe- 
dium? 

27.Give an accurate ieeneon of Cypripe- 
dium Bellatulum. 

28. From what species is the “red” Cym- 
bidium believed to be mostly derived? 

29. When the Cattleya was crossed with the 
Laelia the result was the bi-generic hybrid 
Laelio-Cattleya. Now if Cym. Lowianum, Pitt’s 
var., is crossed with Cym. Lowianum var. con- 
colour, would the progeny be a bi-genric hybrid, 


and what would you call that progeny? 
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30. Name six species of Cymbidiums. 
*31. Name two Australian Cymbidium species. 
32. Give the name of each of these Cym- 
bidium crosses: (a) Alexanderi x Lowianum; 
(b) Pauwelsii x Ceres; (c) Alexanderi x Ceres;. 

33. Name ten Cypripedium species. 

34. Can you enumerate two peculiar charac- 
teristics of Stanhopea? 

35. Can you name the native habitats of the 
following: (a) Dendrobium Thyrsiflorum; (b) 
Laelia Anceps; (c) Cattleya Mendelii; (d) 
Cypripedium Rothschildianum? 

36. What are the popular names given to 
these Australian Orchids? (a) Dend. Speciosum; 
(b) Dend. Teretiflorum; (c) Dend. Lingue- 
forme; (d) Sarcochilus Falcatus. 

37. Which Laelia species has the largest flower? 

38. Which Cattleya species has the largest 
flower? 

39 The following Orchids are all found in 
the one region though growing at different 
altitudes. Coelogyne Cristate; Dend. Fimbria- 
tum; Cym. giganteum. Can you locate the 
region? 


AN ORCHID QUIZ, ANSWERS 


1. A quadrigeneric hybrid containing the 
blood of Cattleya, Laelia, Brassovola, Sophro- 
nitis, : 

2. Cyp. Spicerianum. 

3. Selenipediums have long fibbon-like petals 
and several blooms to a stem flowering over a 
period of time; natives of America. Cypripe- 
diums usually single flowered; natives of Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

4. Sir Jeremiah Colman, Park, 
England. 

5. About thirty known species distributed 
through Asia, Africa, Australia. 

6. From the Greek Cymbus, a boat, which 
refers to the shape of the lip. 

7. Insigne, Spicerianum, Villosum. 

8. Laelia has eight pollinea; Cattleya four. 
Laelia usually smaller except such as Purpurata. 

9. (a) Schroderae, Early Mossiae, Trianae, 
Mendelii, Lawrenceana. 

(b) Mendelii, Mossiae, 
gesii, Gaskelliana, 

(c) Labiata, Eldorado, Bowringiana, Dowi- 
ana. 

(d) Trianae, Percivaliana, Jenmanii, Max- 
ima. 

Note—The above is not a complete list. 

10. The pH test indicates the relative acidity 
or alakalinity of compost, etc. The numeral 7 
indicates neutral, below that figure is progres- 
sively more acid, whilst above 7 indicates pro- 


Gatton 


Warneri, Loddi- 
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gressive alkalinity. Tests made of Orchids show 
slight acidity, hence a compost of similar test 
is of greatest value. 

11. Dendrobium Speciosum, Falcorostrum, 
Kingianum, Phalaenopsis, Bigibbum, Superbiens, 
Teretefolium. 

12. Loam fibre is what is left of sods of turf 
which have been cut from pastures, stacked, 
dried, and the fine loose soil shaken out. 

13. (a) Leeanum (b) Harrisianum (c) 
Lathamianum (d) Nitens. 

14. (a)Cardinal Mercier (b) Chrysostom (c) 
Mem. F. M. Ogilvie (d) Gold Mohur (e) Gwen 
Hannen (f) Perseus. 

15 (a) Insigne, Druryii (b)Giganteum, 
Grandiflorum (c) Nobile, Fimbriatum. 

16. (a) Eburneo Lowianum x Insigne; (b) 
Lieut. Col. Holford; (c) March 14th, 1922. 
Given F.C.C. by R.H.S. of England. 

17. (a) Pauwelsii; (b) Ceres; (c) Dorches- 
ter; (d) Pearl. Then followed Alexanderi, Swal- 
low, Erica (all equal), Enchantress, Louis 
Sander, Ramboda. 

18. (a) Digbyana; 
develop fringed lips. 

19. Dendrobium Brymerianum. 

20. Cym. Alexanderii, Westonbirt var. 

21. (a) The very long “honey-tube;” (b) 


(b) Cattleya; (c) To 


_ Madagascar. 


22. Hamilton-Smiths, Gurney  Fowler’s, 
White Wings, White Lady, etc. (At least 4 
F.C.C.’s and 7 A.M.’s to different varieties. ) 

23. A hybrid obtained by crossing a flower 
of one genus with that of another. Brasso- 
Cattleya, Laelio-Cattleya, Odontioda, etc. 

24. Blc., Slce., Vuylstekara, etc. 

25. Phalaenopsis; (b) Peristeria; (v) Angrae- 
cum sesquipedale. 

26. One having a flower almost, if not 
wholly, white or yellow or green—no spots or 
other colours, | 

27. Shell-shaped; creamy-white dorsal, spot- 
ted nearly uniformly with purple maroon, pouch 
sparsely spotted. 

28. T’Ansonii. Some think Giganteum would 
also give results. 

29. (a) No; (b) Lowianum. 

30 Lowianum, Grandiflorum, —T’Ansonii, 
Giganteum, Insigne, Longiflorum, etc. 

31. Albuciflorum, Canaliculation, Suave. 

32. (a) President Wilson; (b) Joy Sander; 
(Uc) Louis Sander. - 

33. Villosum, Venustum, Spicerianum, Pari- 
shii, Niveum, Insigne, Hirsutissimum, Fairrea- 
num, Callosum, Charlesworthii, Barbatum, Bel- 
latulum, Druryii, Rothschildianum, etc. 
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34. Flowers hang downwards from base of 
plants, strong scent, flowers short-lived. 

35 (a) Burma; (b) Mexico; (c) Colombia; 
(d) New Guinea. 

36. (a) Rock-lily; (b)Pencil Orchid; (c) 
Thumb-nail Orchid; (d) Orange-blossom 
Orchid. 

37. L. Purpurata. 

38. C, Gigas. 

* 39. Foothills of Himalayas up to 7000 feet. 





® Dear Sir.—The photo enclosed was taken 
from a type of Angraecum which grows in the 
forests near Port Elizabeth. A small plant, but 
they often grow in large masses with hundreds 
of flower spikes. The individual plants have only 
5 to 7 spikes each. They are sweet-scented in 
the evenings, and scent the forests to an amaz- 
ing extent. This is only one of many types 
which grow here, some of which are larger 
plants and flowers. The type in the picture is 
snow white and very dainty. 

Unfortunately in this country few people 
know anything about our local Orchids and 
rarely go into the more secluded parts of the 
country to see what we have growing here. It 
is also most difficult to obtain the names of 
these Angraecums. I intend sending an assort- 
ment by air mail to members of. the Orchid 
Society of Cairns, who have been exceedingly 
kind in writing to me and sending some of' your 
own Australian. Orchids. 

I intended visiting Australia in April but, un- 
fortunately the boats only have accommodation 
for immigrants so will have to postpone the trip 
until a little later. ad 

If you would care to have more photos of 
our South African Orchids I +shall be most 
- pleased to post them on as they come into flower 
at different times of the year. 

I spent some weeks last year in Rhodesia and 
brought back a number of Orchids, many of 
which are very beautiful, especially the Angrae- 
cum Kotschianum, which is truly a lovely thing 
—the perfume cannot be described. The forest 
and jungle country on the Portuguese border 
is difficult country, and risky, but is well worth 
a trip. I intend going up there again in the near 
future and hope to return with a fair collec- 
tion of plants. Whatever worthwhile I find, I 
will send some to my Australian friends, 

H. NARRAMORE. 
100 Main Street, 
Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


@ A Census of South Queensland Orchids. 
—During the last 40 years much work has 
been done on Queensland Orchids. 


There have been alterations in nomenclature, 
many new species have been discovered. These 
have been recorded in a number of books and 
periodicals both in Australia and overseas of 
which many are not readily available. 


The aim of this booklet is to attempt a com- 
plete Census of the Family Orchidaceae in South 
Queensland, listing all known species and 
varieties and indicating where full descriptions 
are to be found. 


The Queensland Government bore the cost 
of publication. The Queensland Orchid Society 
handled its distribution. Mr. Trevor E. Hunt, 
the author, is to be congratulated on the culmi- 
nation of a long period of research. | 





@ A reveiw of the Genus Dendrobium in 
Australia.—By the Rev. H. M. R. Rupp, B.A., 
and Trevor E. Hunt. 

The genus Dendrobium in Australia is a very 
large one and this work has involved many 
months of investigation by the authors. 

Acknowledgment is given to C. T. White, 
F.L.S., Govt. Botanist of Queensland, for his 
valuable synopsis in the Australian. Orchid Re- 
view, of March, 1942, of which this publica- 
tion may be regarded as an expansion and 
revision. 

It is likely that new species of Dendrobium 
still await discovery in Australia and any future 
author will find it helpful to be spared the 
necessity of investigating those species elready 
dealt with in this work. 





© Orchid Town.—We thank M. Boyle, El 
Rancho, Rinconada, Ojai, California, for a copy 


.of his book “Orchid Town.” 


The publication is cloth bound, of generous 
size, profusely illustrated throughout, and many 
of the fine ilustrations of their Orchids are in 
colour. 

The setting of El Rancho (a paradise of 
flowers) is/one of natural beauty in a little val- 
ley with high mountains in the background. 

The volums deals principally with Cym- 
bidiums and a great number of varieties are 
listed, but sections are devoted to Camellias, 
roses, poetry and historical associations. 
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Cattleyas and Vandas=Cool House Culture 
NOEL MACDONALD, Summer Hill, N.S.W. 


@ I have been asked to tell something of my 
methods of cool house culture, also a number 
of questions were submitted and I will en- 
deavour to answer them. 

It must be stated that the Suburb of Sum- 
mer Hill is about 4 or 5 miles from the City 
of Sydney that it is noted for its favourable 
Orchid growing climatic conditions. It will be 
readily understood that my experiences may not 
be that of others situated in colder, more ex- 
posed or less favourable positions. 

Firstly, I consider it an advantage in cool 
house growing to have an easterly slope or as- 
pect so that the sun is available early. Build 
your glass house on the warmest position that 
you have. Never build it where the ground is 
always damp and too cold to grow weeds. 

Build with as many bricks as possible. A com- 
plete brick wall on the south side will cut off 
the cold winds. 

Have no glass exposed to the south. The 
glass roof to be lean-to facing the north with 
18 inches of glass along the front near the top 
standing on an all brick wall. I find that by 
having as many bricks as possible, they get 
warm during the day and lose the heat more 
slowly at night than most other materials, so 
there is not the sudden drop in temperature. I 
realise that this type of house may seem radical 
to many of our orthodox growers, but I have 
keen successful with it and another notable ex- 
ample is Mr. C. Cambourn’s house at North- 
bridge. 

I have no benches and grow all the Cattleyas 
in baskets hanging on wires and water over- 
head ‘with tank water. The plants dry out much 
quicker in baskets and so the moisture can be 
controlled much better in the winter months 
when I seldom water and only on bright sunny 
mornings. With the ventilators open the plants 
are dry by night. In fact the ventilators are 
nearly always open summer and winter. The 
temperature has been down to 41 degress, but 
it does not hurt them if they are dry. — 

They can be watered every day in the sum- 
mer. 

I have a comprehensive assortment of hybrids 
and would not say that any do better than 
others. Probably there would be some that 
would do better if heat were put on, but I do 
not believe that all enjoy artificial heat. 

Changing a plant from one position to an- 
other in the same house will sometimes make 


a difference to it. All plants are not constitu- 
tionally strong and healthy and I think it better 
to dump the weak ones rather than spoil the 
appearance of the collection and perhaps risk 
infection. 

I also grow a good range of Vandas with the 
Cattleyas, but it would not be possible to grow 
“slippers” as it is much too light for them. 
“Slippers” require a fair amount of shade. My 


house has an earth floor and begonias and foli- 


age plants grow under the Orchids hanging 
above them. This puts a good growing atmo- 
sphere in this type of house and concrete would 
be quite unsuitable. 


And now for the questions. 


What shading do your Cattleyas get? 


Lattice laths about 2 inches apart run one 
way only at about 4 inches above the glass, 
these are permanent and a row of trees all along 
the back wall (south) gives added shade dur- 
ing summer only when the sun is at its highest. 
However, this extra shade is not really neces- 
sary. 


What do you pot your plants in? 


I use shallow baskets about 3 or 4 inches 
deep and put in a layer of crocks and fill up 
with todea (local) fibre topped with live moss. 
The idea I have in mind being to enable them 
to dry out quickly in winter as the baskets be- 
ing shallow there are not wet areas in the 
centre. They are watered with rain water from 
an overhead spray. It requires the capacity of 
a 2000-gallon tank to supply enough water for 
this. ' 

How do you control scale? 


I hand clean the plants about twice a year 
and at other times spray with any good make 
of nicotine sulphate. I never use oil sprays. 
Plants in hanging baskets are not so subject 
to scale as those standing on benches. The ants 
carry scale and it is more difficult for them to 
reach the plants. 


How often should Cattleyas be repotted? 


I usually tie another basket on in front of 
the leading growth and let the plant grow into 
the new basket, and when well established I 
cut them through. By doing this they grow 
and flower without interruption and the strong 
healthy lead does not go back like a cut piece 
freshly potted. 
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Will Cattleyas grow for many years un- 
der unheated conditions and do they im- 
prove in size? 


I have been growing my plants ee 9 years in 
this same glass house and my collection was 
started with 80 per cent. back-cuts from 
English plants, 15 per cent. unflowered seed- 
lings and the balance big plants of flowering 
size. They are now nearly all large plants and 
they have multiplied so much that I was forced 
to dispose of about half my collection which 
were duplicates of the originals as they go too 
much for me to look after. 


The Vandas, including Sanderiana, have also 
done well and multiplied. 


If you were not a busy man and were 
starting again, would you still grow them 
cold”? 


If I had a similar house and same conditions 
I must still grow them “cold.” The lowest 
temperature recorded, 41 degrees, would only 
be for an hour or two and it does not seem to 
affect the plants. If you use artificial heating 
you must water them all the time summer and 
winter and keep them growing, whereas they 
now have to be kept dry and get a very neces- 
sary resting period. 


As I see it the usual type glass house high 
in the air with glass all round would not be 
so suitable for ‘“‘cool” growing and would have 
to be heated. 


@ It is probably true to say that a philosophy 
which calms the mind and a hobby that in- 
duces relaxation are more potent cures for 
peptic ulcer than any medicine yet concocted. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


@ Orchidologia Zeylanica. — The Ceylon 
Orchid Review, July-December, 1947, Hon. 
Editor, Dr. E. Soysa, O.B.E., M.B., F.I.S., con- 
tains reports of the Committee meetings, the 
thirteenth Anniversary Meeting and the Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet of the Orchid Circle 
of Ceylon. 

There are several articles by Australian and 
other overseas contributors. 

This well-known publication has been care- 
fully edited and is well printed. 

The Orchids described are better known in 
Northern Queensland than in our own Southern 
States. 
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Orchid Display at 
Murwillombah 


@ About five years ago, a group of three en- 
thusiastic, but comparatively inexperienced 
orchid growers, organised Murwillumbah’s first 
display of orchid plants in bloom, in the win- 
dows of the Tea Room run by the Women’s 
Voluntary Services, in Murwillumbah. This at- 
tracted so much attention that it has grown 
into an annual function. The proceeds are de- 
voted to various public charities. 


The 1947 Show, held on September 24th and 
25th, realised the satisfactory sum of £46 for 
the Red Cross Funds. The exhibitors now num- 
ber twelve, including three lads of ages ranging 
from eleven to thirteen years. 


A notable recruit to our ranks this year was 
Mr. T. Harris, of Coolangatta (Q.) His group 
included a fine specimen plant of Dendrobium 
Fimbriatum var Occulatum, with eighteen good 
sprays of bloom, Cattleyas, Gigas and Inter- 
media alba x Schroderae, Dendrobiums Juno, 
Merlin, Thwaitesii, Nobile, several nice Cym- 
bidiums, including Pauwelsii and Rhoda, also a 
fine spray of Phalaenopsis Schilleriana. 


Cymbidiums are not easy subjects as far 
nerth as this, but some well-grown plants were 
shown. Mrs. Nairn’s large pot of Lowianum car- 
ried seven very good spikes, and she also showed 
hybrids Moira and a red Ceres. Mrs. Fraser’s 
pink Pauwelsii, a fine strong spike, and Miss 
Mcllrath’s Beryl, a deep yellow, were worthy of 
special mention. There were a number of pots 
of Lowianum and Loweo-eburneum, showing 
evidence of careful culture. — 


The only Cypripediums represented were 
shown by Mesdames Fraser and Breillat (Vill- 
csum). There were also some good plants of 
Dend. Nobile, with large deep-coloured flowers, 
Dend. Aureum, Bletia WHyacinthina, Vanda 
Suavis. 


The Australian section included two large 
plants of Dendrobium Undulatum, Dendrobiums 
Delicatum, Kingianum, Gracilicaule, Gracilli- 
mum, Phaius Tankervilliae and Sarcochilus 
Hartmannii. : 

Interest in orchids is growing rapidly in this 
district, and every show attracts more flower 
lovers to try their hand at orchid culture, to 
their own ultimate satisfaction and pleasure, so 
we feel that our annual effort brings more than 
a mere financial profit—(Miss) K. Mcllrath. 
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Starting a General Collection of Orchids 
L. SASSO, Henley, N.S.W. 


' @ The Honorary Editor has asked me to give a 
summary of my experience in acquiring a gen- 
eral collection of orchids and the culture of 
same, and I hope my success or otherwise in the 
growing of the many genera of these lovely 
flowers will be of benefit to others who may 
follow in my footsteps. . 

When finally I decided to take up this inter- 
esting hobby of growing orchids I set my mind, 
after due thought and visiting orchid shows, to 
acquire a good miscellaneous collection of these 
plants, and not, as many orchid enthusiasts do, 
of concentrating on one or two genera. 

With this in mind I first obtained several 
species and hybrid plants of Cymbidium and 
Cypripediums, in order to study their habits, 
and generally to observe their growth and re- 
quirements. 

When I thought I had attained a sufficient 
amount of knowledge with these two genera I 
eventually acquired better plants of these, and 
other genera, and in due course built three glass- 
houses, as I found that each genus required dif- 
ferent conditions of heat, light, shade, ventila- 
tion, humidity, etc. 

At present I am using one house for Cypri- 
pediums, another for Cattleyas, Vandas, Den- 
drobiums and Phalaenopsis, and the third for 
the remaining different genera. 

After acquiring a collection of Cymbidiums, 
Cypripediums and Cattleyas, I concentrated on, 
buildings up a good collection of the miscel- 
laneous orchids both local and imported. 

As there are very few good collections of 
these miscellaneous orchids, compared with 
Cymbidiums, Cypripediums, and Cattleyas, one 
can imagine how much harder it was to obtain 
them, on account of their scarcity, and those 
who had them were very loath to part with 
them, especially if they were good specimen 
plants. For instance, where could one to-day 
buy say six good plants of odontiodas, odonto- 
glossums, miltonias, and phalaenopsis—they are 
more or less unprocurable, and if one imported 
them from overseas they would be of small size. 

However, after some considerable time I even- 
tually built up my present collection and I had 
to discard many that had only a botanical in- 
terest and value. As Cymbidium culture is well 
advanced, no more comment from me is needed. 

After studying the needs of Cypripediums I 


built a low-roofed glass-house about 8 feet high, 
using Arctic glass, painted with a thin coat of 
white paint so that the light admitted is not 
teo strong. It is well ventilated and is heated 
by means of electric radiators and in winter 
time the temperature does not fall below 52°F 
and the atmosphere is always in a moist con- 
dition. 

For Cattleyas and certain other genera, I 
built a much bigger and lighter glass-house, it 
being about 12: feet high in the centre, and in 2 
position where there is plenty of sunlight, us- 
ing clear horticultural glass slightly frosted on 
the roof, north, east and west sides, whilst the 
south side was left clear. 

The house it well ventilated top and bottom 
and moist conditions prevail all the year round. 


I place my Cattieyas where they command 
mest of the light, Vandas and Angraecums next. 
The Dendrobiums are placed at the southern 
end against the clear glass, Oncidiums and Bul- 
kophyllums are hung high on the rafters for 
light and especially for ventilation, whilst for 
the Phalaenopsis I constructed in one corner of 
this glass house a place which admits a mini- 
mum amount of light, plenty of ventilation, and 
the atmosphere is kept very moist, the green 
leafed variety requiring a darker position than 
the mottled leafed kind. The temperature of 
this house is never allowed to go below 58°F. 

In the third glass-house I kept by Phaius, 
Coelogynes, Calanthes, Laelias, Stanhopeas, Sel- 
enipediums, Brassavolas, etc. I give all these 
genera the same treatment—plenty of light, 
ventilation, and humidity, and the temperature 
never goes below 55°F. In addition to the above 
three glass-houses I have a semi-glass house in 
that the roof and two sides are glassed with Arc- 
tic glass and the other two sides are latticed, 
thus allowing plenty of ventilation, coolness, 
and moisture. In this house are housed my 
odontiodas, odontoglossums, miltonias, and 
zygopetalums. 

Lastly, outside under lattice are Lycastes, epi- 
dendrums, and many native orchids amongst the 
Cymbidiums. 

A grower who has a miscellaneous collection 
of the many genera or orchids can be sure of 
having a good display of flowers throughout the 
year. ~ 

Although I have been growing orchids for a 
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number of years, Cypripediums have always been 
my favourite genus, because they are long last- 
ing, no two hybrid flowers are similar, their lac- 
quer-like painted colours, their peculiar shape, 
embossed spots, and different striations on the 
petals and sepals, appear a striking flower to me. 

My individual favourite plant is our native 
orchid, Dendrobium Falcorostrum, because 
firstly, it was the first orchid plant I purchased 
(and who has not a soft spot in their heart for 
their first orchid plant), and secondly, what 
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locks prettier than a well grown large plant of 
this orchid with its pure white fragrant flowers 
merrily dancing in the sunlight. 

This is a summary of my experience with the 
orchids at present in my collection, which I in- 
tend to continue improving, especially by the 
additicn of new genera. 

At a later date I hope to be able to say some- 
thing more in regard to composts and cultural 
requirements, 


Cypripedium Callosum 


G. GLISSAN, Balgowlah, N.S.W. 


@ The following brief notes, covering a period 
of slightly over ten years, may be of interest to 
growers of this particular species. 

In June, 1937, I received from Siam a parcel 
of 100 plants, to be followed in the next few 
months by further batches of 50 and 100. On 
arrival all received the usual attention recom- 
mended, i.e., all dead or damaged roots were re- 
moved, as well as any dying leaves. They were 
then dipped in a Nicotine solution, after which 
they were covered lightly and allowed to be- 
come gradually accustomed to the light. As soon 
as they showed signs of recovery from their trip, 
they were potted very tightly in 4 and 5 inch 
pots (about one third of the pot being well 
crocked), in pure brown fibre. As this fibre 
was of a very fluffy nature, I gave it a slight 
washing beforehand, and the drainage hole in 
each pot was enlarged a good deal. Potting com- 
pleted, the plants were all packed very closely in 
an unheated glass-house (when I say closely 
packed, each pot was touching the other) and 
placed on a concrete shelf 4 feet wide, on red 
gravel, which was spread about three quarters 


of an inch thick all over the shelf, the shelf 
having a lip all round, so that there was always a 
goed deal of moisture in the gravel. 

Potting completed, I was favoured with a 
visit from two well-known growers. My hopes 
were all dashed to the ground when they told 
me that there was not sufficient ventilation in 
the glass-house and that the plants were much 
too close together. However, having no other 
place in which to house them and as they ap- 
peared to ke going along all right, I decided to 
take the risk and leave them‘as they were. 
Within a few months I was thrilled by the ap- 
pearance of buds, so, very proudly, I showed 
a group of 18 plants in my Exhibit at the 1938 
Orchid Society’s Show at Farmer’s Blaxland 
Galleries. The following five years gave me a 
flowering of 56, 120, 270, 305, and 316 re- 
spectively, a number of the plants having two 
and three blooms. 

With the advent of World War II I am afraid 
my plants were neglected, receiving little or no 
attention other than watering, and during all 
the War years, no more than one third of the 





HODGINS ORCHIDS 


P.O. Box 108 FRANKSTON (Vic.) 


Offer 


Genuine quality Cymbidium Hybrids to the 
beginner. Write for our Beginner's List. 


Lists also available for the advanced grower 
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plants were re-potted, and then only in rather 
poor quality fibre, half new and half fibre which 
had been previously used. Consequently, in 
1944 I had less than 100 flowers, and in 1945 I 
set about re-potting the lot. I found a great 
deal of root rot and quite a number had very 
little root at all. I also noticed that in 1944-45 
quite a few of the flowers were deformed. While 
re-potting in fresh fibre, I found that the plants, 
had dwindled down to 150. All plants re- 
sponded well to their changed conditions, espec- 
ially a number of the sturdiest which I had 
placed in a heated glass-house. In 1946 there 
were 18 flowers and now the flowering just com- 
pleted has given me 30 blooms. The plants in 
the heated glass-house flowering four or five 
weeks earlier than those in the cool house. So 
far each flower has been of splendid shape and 
there have not been any deformities. Early in 
January of this year I again re-potted all these 
plants, but this time, well crocked, in pure new 
tan bark, so I am now awaiting the result with 
interest. tet Z 

From the foregoing it will be seen that de- 
spite very poor treatment, the plants really gave 
a wonderful return in flowers, as the accom- 
panying photograph (taken in 1941) will show. 
From memory there were about 50 pots with 
82: blooms in all, in this picture. Now, after all 
this time, the plants are picking up again and 
are responding well to recent attention. 


~ 





@ Contrary to our practice of removing new 
growths from back-bulbs of Cymbidiums, Mr. 
H. W.- Hatcher, of Mansell and Hatcher Ltd., 
England, in a recent letter maintains the fol- 
lowing: 

“When making divisions of Cymbidiums we 
always leave the back-bulb when the new 
growth has started until the back-bulbs rot. 
Sometimes this takes two or three years. We 
never sever the new growths from the olb back- 
bulb, as we think there is a certain amount of 
reserve in the old bulbs to keep the new growth 
going until the new roots form on the young 
growth. 

“We have never seen any roots come from 
the olb back-bulb, so we simply pot the plant 
on with the new growth.” 

It was with very great regret that I heard 
from Mr. Hatcher of the death of the senior 
director if his company, Mr. William Mansell, 
in February last. 

L. G. T. LOWMAN, 
Vaucluse, Sydney. 
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FOR CONTINUOUS HEATING 


Here is a safe, steady, easily regulated glass 
house heating system that requires a minimum 
of attention. Easy to instal, inexpensive to run, 
the Ideal Hot Water Heating System has all 
the practical features needed by Orchid growers. 
The Ideal is a coke-burning boiler which burns 
all night without attention. There are no fumes 
or gases . 








. . nothing but pure warm air can 
reach your plants. Write, ‘phone or call for 
quotes and full particulars. 





> = IDEAL = Y 
G UN ff NA 


BOILERS 


SWANS LTD. 


Phone M4301 
406-412 ELIZABETH STREET, SYDNEY 


Branches at Hurstville and Parramatta 
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Exhibition of Orchids 


Mr. SYDNEY A. SHEAD wishes to announce that an exhibition of 
Orchids will be held at his nursery, 61 HOMER STREET, UNDER- 


CLIFFE, on the following dates: 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9th, 1948. From 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th, 1948. From 1 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11th, 1948. From 1 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th, 1948. From 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


CLASSES AND PRIZES 


Class 1: Best Cymbidium—open class. 
Prizes: £40, £20, £10, £3, £2, and Cup. 


Class 2: Best Colour Cymbidium—open class. 
Prizes: £30, £15, £7, £3, and Cup. 


Class 3: Best Novice Cymbidium. 
Open to anyone who has not previously won a prize. 
Prizes: £15, £10, £5, £2, and Cup. 


GRAND CHAMPION OF SHOW 


ALL ENTRIES IN THE SHOW WILL AUTOMATICALLY BE. ELIGIBLE 
FOR THIS PRIZE. 
Prize: £100 and a Cup. 


Only three plants for each class will be received for competition. 
All plants will be under cover of a marquee 80’ x 80’, giving ample air and light. 
Interstate entries and visitors cordially invited. 
e 
For further information: 
RING MA7924 


OR: See Mr. Shead at his nursery week-ends, 61 Homer St., Undercliffe. 
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We have at last received from the Bookbinders our new 


rales LIST 


ORCHID HYBRIDS 


complete to Ist January, 1946, which is 


NOW READY 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





The New Edition contains the names and parentages 
of all the known hybrid Orchids, whether natural or 
artificially raised, from the beginning to the end 
of 1945. 


Table | gives the names of the hybrids in alphabetical 
order, with the two parents and the names of the 
raisers and date. 


Table Il records the parents, alphabetically arranged, 
of all the hybrids in Table I, each parent occurring 
twice over. _ Strongly bound. 


Price - - £6 6s. 
Post Free 


SANDERS (ST. ALBANS), LTD. 


Royal Orchid Nurseries 


- ST. ALBANS 
Phone - 245 
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@ Plant Propogation: Electrically heated 
hotbeds are used to grow plants, cuttings and 
bulbs during the colder months of the year, 
and provide heat in the top-soil layer, to a 
depth of a few inches, to promote vigorous 
plant root development. 

Sydney Orchid growers claim excellent re- 
sults with hotbeds maintained at 70 deg.F to 
80 deg.F. Back bulbs strike and commence 
root growth in 7 to 10 days as compared with 
some weeks without heating. This means that 
back bulbs can be planted much earlier, even 
during winter months if desired, and the early 
start may save a year in the time required for 
flowering. 


HYBRID TRUMPET LILIES 


Containing blood of L. regale, sulphureum and 
sargentiae. Taller and later blooming than 
regale or Creelman. Will exchange for hybrid 
cattleyas or cymbidiums. Shipping time October. 
Inquire via air mail. 


R. BEATTIE 


HILLCREST RD., GUELPH 
Ont., Canada 


ORCHIDS 
Special Post Free Collection Offers 


12 COELOGYNES, 6 sorts 
12 DENDROBIUMS, 12 sorts 
12 CYMBIDIUMS, 6 sorts . 
12 CYPREPEDIUMS, 4 sort 
12 VANDA COERULEA ... 
12 VANDA MISS A. JOAQUIM ee 

Collection of 50 grand and lovely flowering 
Orchids most suitable for Amateurs, £6/10/-, 

or by Air shipment £19. 


Cash, please, with order 


Get our New Descriptive Catalogue by air, enclose 
four shillings in stamps for postage. 


L. B. PRADHAN & SONS 


PAKYONG, SIKKIM, INDIA 
(By Appointment to the Sikkim Govt.). 





Notice to Advertisers 


All enquiries as to Advertising space 
should be addressed to the publishers: 


AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW 
SHEPHERD & NEWMAN PTY.LTD. 
YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
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A Limited Number only left 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


A Cultural Table 
of 
Orchidaceous Plants 
by J. MURRAY COX 


Illustrated in Colour. 400 pages. 


No book of this description has been produced 
since 1932. It is long overdue. 


The Table is comprehensive, embracing most 
genera and species known in a world-wide range 
of Orchids. Orchids are described and inform- 
ation given as to origin, natural conditions and 
the most successful method of cultivation. 


There is a complete index which includes the 
correct botanical nomenclature as well as 
synonyms, so that, where Orchids are known by 
their popularly used names, they can be easily 
traced and referred to in the text. In addition, 
there is a useful glossary of botanical terms. 


The Table, in fact, might aply be regarded as an 
encyclopaedia of orchids which should be in 
the library of every Orchid lover. 


Price per copy: 4 guineas. 


Published by 


THE SHEPHERD PRESS 


YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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Orchids = Orchids = Orchids 


We have a fine collection of all varieties of Orchids, including Cymbidiums, 


Dendrobiums, and many _ other 
Anthuriums, etc. 


miscellaneous and glasshouse plants, 


Inspection cordially invited any day (Sundays excepted) 


JOHN BISSETT 





BOOKS 


ORCHID CULTURE IN CEYLON. Edited by Soysa, 
1943, coloured plates, etc. This delightful book is of 
interest to Orchid Growers, dealing with hybridization, 
diseases and pests, fragrance, etc. Orchids dealt with 
can be grown in Victoria and New South Wales, £2/15/- 
VICTORIAN ORCHIDS (Dickens), 3/6, post 2d. 
THE ORCHIDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES (Rupp), 
9/-, post 4d., soft cover edition, 6/-. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
ORCHIDS (Rogers), 1/6, post, 3d. 

Stocks of second-hand works on Orchids, Natural History, 

Early Aust., Art, Collecting, etc. 


Catalogue on application. Also available, special 
list of new Gardening Books 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 


457c BOURKE STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1. 


MALAYAN ORCHIDS & EXOTIC 


Vanda Miss Joaquim, Y. Cooperii, V. Marguerite Maron, 
Renanthera Coccinea, R. Storiei, Arachnis Alba, A 
Maingayi, A. Moschifera, etc., available. Price List sent 
out free on application. Also exporters of Malayan 
Orchid Flowers to Sydney per 2Ib. crate, including 
freight £4 prepaid. Holders of testimonials from Queen 


of Holland 1938, and Director of Kew Gardens 1939. 


- THE GEM NURSERY 


172, MOULMEIN ROAD, SINGAPORE 
Cable: ''Gemnur'' Phone: 7542 


ORCHID LOVERS 


Ask for our TRADE PRICE LIST OF ORCHIDS, 
BULBS & LILIUMS. Quality goods, Lowest 
price, Good discount. Our best collection offer 
of 50 ORCHIDS for Beginners, £6, including 
packings and postage with Cultural Hints free. 


BHUWANI NURSERY 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, N. INDIA 





Nursery: 48 Wareemba St., Abbotsford. WA1124 
Private: 8 Brisbane Ave., Lindfield. JA8906 





Agents for the “Australian Orchid Review” 
in Great Britain 


Messrs. B. F. Stevens & Brown Limited, 
New Ruskin House, 
28-30 Little Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1, 


are carrying stocks of current and back 

numbers of the ‘Australian Orchid 

Review.” Readers in Great Britain should 

communicate with them regarding their 
supplies. 


BOOKS ON ORCHIDS 


Cacti and other Succulent plants, new 

and used. Also other Botanical books. 

Send for catalog. Payments handled 
locally. 


“"BOOK-MARK"' 


825 Elyria Drive, Los Angeles, 31, Calif., U.S.A. 


ORCHID CYMBIDIUM BOOKLET 


“Helpful Knowledge for the Beginner”? 


Written by A. E. BROWN 
47 Union St., Kogarah, N.S.W. 


Price, 1/6 


Before you purchase any Cymbidium Orchid plants, read 
this booklet well, especially beginners. It should help 
you and save you cash. 

The Booklet sold well at the Royal Easter Show, and | 
thank all purchasers. 
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The Orchid Society of N.S.W. 


Meets every Month: Y.M.C.A., 325 Pitt Street, Sydney 
MONDAY, JUNE 28 MONDAY, JULY 26 MONDAY, AUGUST 30 


Patron: President: Hon. Secretary: 
His Honour Dr. J. A. VOTE B. JESSOP 
pURSE Hi. i Leesa 76 Woolooware Rd. 18 Hercules St. 
ooyong, astings Roa 
WARRAWEE, N.S.W. Cronulla. LOSERS ASTS)0) RESIN 
Hon, Treasurer: Hon. Asst. Treasurer: Hon. Editor: 
JOHN BISSET W. FAHEY W. WORTH 
48 Wareemba Street, 1 Woolcott Street 4 Ward Street 
ABBOTSFORD, N.S.W. WAVERTON, N.S.W. WILLOUGHBY, N.S.W. 
*Phone WA1124 *Phone XB3795. Phone: XL3533 
e e 
The Queensland Orchid Society 
Patron: : 
E. J. BEARD, Esq., 207 Cavendish Rd., Coorparoo, SE2 
President: Hon. Secretary: Hon. Treasurer: 
Cc. T. WHITE T. C. HARVEY. J. A. LEWIS 
225 Main Street : soy 6 L’Estrange Terrace 
Kangaroo Pt. G.P.O, Box 2002 X ; Kelyin Grove 
BRISBANE : BRISBANE BRISBANE 
The dates of the next meetings of the Society are as follow:— 
FRIDAY, JUNE 11 FRIDAY, JULY 9 FRIDAY, AUGUST 13 


Meeting Place: Miniature Rifle Range Building, Boundary Street, Brisbane. 
Meetings held on the Second Friday of each month. Visitors are welcome. 


The Victorian Orchid Club 


Meets on the third Monday in each month (January excepted), in the Indepen- 
dent Church Hall, Collins Street, Melbourne, at 8 p.m. Prospective members 
welcome, 

The dates of the next meetings of the Club are as follow: 
MONDAY, JUNE 21 MONDAY, JULY 19 MONDAY, AUGUST 16 


President: Vice-President: Hon. Secretary: 
R. VICK T. W. CAMERON G. E. FLOYD 
32 Northcote Ave., 430 Bourke Street 25 Grandview Road 
BALWYN, E.8. MELBOURNE BRIGHTON, S.5. 
"Phone WE2365 MU4377 *Phone, X4996 


Hon. Treasurer: A. C. DREDGE, 169 Cochrane Street, Elsternwick, S.4. 


The Orchid Club of South Australia 


Meets on 2nd Monday each month in the Builders and Contractors Bldg., 
17 Waymouth St., Adelaide. Visitors are welcome. 


MONDAY, JUNE 14 MONDAY, JULY 12 MONDAY, AUGUST 9 


Patron: President: Hon Secretary-Treasurer: 
f F. H. De ROSE - R. L. SMITH, 
The Premier, Hon. T. PLAYFORD lkta Wager ig Texas Sy, 


Norton Summit. GILBERTON ADELAIDE. 


Wholly set up, printed and published in Australia by Shepherd & Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, Sydney 
W. Worth, Hon. Editor. : 


Nie ale 











SEEDLING R-697 


(L. purpurata, alba x L. purpurata, alba) 


aaa 


a] 





Laelia purpurata, alba is a native orchid of Brazil. It has been used extensively in breeding 
and is the source of size, vigor and seasonal qualities in its offspring. All Laeliocattleya white 
hybrids with deep richly colored solid lips receive the quality from this famous parent. Laelia 
purpurata, alba is one of the most sought after species and a good one commands a fancy 
price. The blooming season is May-June when white with colored lips are scarce. 


Here are a few wel known hybrids having L. purpurata, alba as one parent. The other parent 





is shown dt parenthesis: ‘ 





- Available in Community Po containing 10 to 15 plants per pot. Price per plant, 0/15/8. 


= _ CLINT McDADE AND SONS 
RIVERMONT ORCHIDS 


SIGNAL MOUNTAIN TENNESSEE 
(a suburb of Chattanooga) 
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8 THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE ORCHID SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES (INCORPOR- 
ATING THE NEWCASTLE ORCHID CIRCLE), THE QUEENSLAND ORCHID SOCIETY, THE 
VICTORIAN ORCHID CLUB, AND THE ORCHID CLUB OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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_ CARRINGTON H. DEANE 
Annual Orchid Exhibition 


will be held in the 


FINE ART GALLERY 
ANTHONY HORDERN & SONS LTD. 


on 


WED., THURS., FRIDAY — SEPT. 29, 30, OCT 1. 
Generous Prizes for Competitive Exhibits 


CARRINGTON H. DEANE 


Girrahween Nurseries 


190 WOLLONGONG RD., ARNCLIFFE, SYDNEY Phone LX1106 


Whe mn en mm ek YS se 





In Advertising a= 


the element of time is one to be reckoned 
with—as it has important underlying effects, 
particularly on the volume of future business. 


Efficient process engraving is an effective 
ally when up against “'time."’ Turning to the 
fine art studios at 89 William Street, you 
are sure of RESULTS not EXCUSES in the 


hour of urgency. 


A Viiv : A free enterprise, not process engraving 
as a sideline, a progressive organisation 
noted for the consistent quality of its 
work—-maintained by ..... 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING ART COMPANY PROPRIETARY LIMITED 
8 9 witteitaAoM Si TigaRee bee ext, See Ye Die Neaeoay, 


On Time and in Step with Advertising 








Grand Orchid Exhibition 


in aid of the Rachael Forster Hospital 


by JOHN BISSET 
in MARK FOY'S EMPRESS ROOMS on 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, AUG. 31, SEPT. 1, 2, 3 
£300 in Prizes and Cups — Admission Free — For full particulars ring 


\ @. HEX PRIVATE (Evenings) JA8906 
JOHN BISSETT NURSERY RRS WAI124 


Read “The Charm of Growing Orchids,’ by P.A. Gilbert—Price 21/- (post 1/-) 


AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW 
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PREPARED CHARCOAL FOR ORCHIDS a is 
and all Nursery purposes. Visit the South Australian 


No. I grade of Sand. ORCHID EXHIBITION 


No. 2 grade of Wheat 
No. 3 4 to 4 inch. 


No. 4 Special Orchid Mixture SEPT. 6th, 7th and 8th. 
Free delivery to all suburbs or on rail. 1-cwt. bags. “ ‘ 
in the Liberal Club Hall, North Terrace 


ACE CHARCOAL COY. 
Box 825 G.P.O., SYDNEY Adelaide 
Phone XL2102 
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Propagation of Orchids from Seed 
Wim. F. ADAMSON, Bulimba, @. 


@ There are three methods of germinating and 
raising Orchids from seed:— 

Symbiotic, Non-Symbiotic and direct on the 
compost of an established plant. 

The two former are highly technical and re- 
quire special facilities. 

I propose to explain how simple it is to raise 
seedlings direct on the compost of growing 
plants. Orchid seeds, unlike most other seeds, 
are not provided with the necessary elements to 
sustain life and growth past gemination. 

Nature overcomes this difficulty by provid- 
ing a fungus to live in association with the roots 
of the Orchid. This is known as Symbiosis and 
should not be confused with parasitism as both 
organisms derive benefit from the union. 

The fungus lives in those root tips which 
penetrate the compost and is not found in aerial 
roots. 

For successful germination the pots should 
ke scrupulously clean, well crocked for perfect 
drainage, compost should be clean, fresh, tightly 
packed and the surface trimmed evenly with 
the scissors. The host should be a healthy plant 
in active growth which will soon spread its 
roots over the surface of the compost. 

It can be assumed that a compost in this con- 
dition is throughly permeated with the fungus. 
Before sowing the seed it is important to un- 
derstand that the particular fungus associated 
with the genera are as follows:— 

No. 1—Rhizoctonia repens in the roots of 
Aerides, Angraecum, Brassovola, Cattleya, Coe- 
logyne, Cymbidium, Dendrobium, Epidendrum, 
Laelia, Calanthe and Sobralia. 

No. 2—Rhizoctonia mucoroides Vanda 
and Phalaenopsis. 

No. 3—Rhizoctonia lanuginosa Cochlioda, 
Miltonia, Odontoglossum, Oncidium. 

A clean, rcbust, well-rooted plant of any par- 
ticular genus mentioned in the three separate 
groups may be used as host to its group associ- 
ates. 

For instance, Angraecum seed may be germi- 
nated on the compost of a Dendrobium or a 

- Cattleya. When the seeds are sown and moisture 
applied they swell, the walls become soft enough 
fer the fungus threads to penetrate. 

They absorb the soluble food from the com- 
post and convey it to the interior of the seed. 

The process goes on and growth follows ger- 
mination. The fungus does not follow the 
growth, but for its own existence and the bene- 


fit of the Orchid lives permanently in the roots 
within the compost. 

Old worn out composts are the cause of most 
failures; there is nothing in them for the fungus 
to deliver, consequently it dies of inactivity. 
The Orchid lives for a time upon the resources 
of its own body; obviously seedlings could not 
be raised on a compost of this character. It is 
not advisable to be in a hurry to transfer the 
seedlings from the mother roots; it is an advant- 
age that they become toughened and well-rooted 
before doing so. : 

If, during the early period of growth, the 
seedlings stop growing, look flat and drawn, I 
suggest that the compost has been drained of 
mest of its nutriment. The remedy is to balance 
the compost with one or two applications of 
weak liqiud fertiliser. 

When the seedlings are transferred to their 
own pots and as soon as new roots commence to 
break, dip the pots in a weak solution of liquid 
fertiliser. 

The seedlings respond well to this treatment, 
but it is wise to remember that Orchids can only 
absorb food when they are in a state of active 
‘growth. 

Fertiliser is used in just sufficient quantities to 
induce strong healthy growth. Excesses in this 
regard will produce abnormamality with the 
prospect of losing the seedlings later. 

Contrary to general opinion this method of 
germinating and raising Orchids from seed is 
not unprofitable and many hundreds of valuable 
hybrids may be raised. 

This contribution is to encourage enthusiasts 
who have not the means to take up the modern 
flask methods of culture and to assure them of 
success in their effort. 





Maiden’s Blush Orchid 


Surprises Growers 


®@ Maidens Blush Orchid Surprises Growers. 
-—“A new Orchid ‘Maidens Blush’ which took 
growers completely by surprise is regarded by 
experts as the most remarkable exhibit in the 
Chelsea Flower Show (England). 

“The Orchid, a large delicate pink-red, the 
result of an accidental crossing, was not dis- 
covered until 3 weeks ago.” 

The Daily Mirror, Sydney, report 26/5/48. 

Hon. Editor—Perhaps some of our English friends 
will further enlighten us on this new hybrid. 
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Victorian Orchid Club 
Cypripedium Show 


R. VICK, Balwyn, Vic. 


@ The above Club some months ago decided 
to hold a Cypripedium Show instead of the usual 
monthly meeting in June. Members supported 
the idea whole-heartedly with the result that 
June 21st saw a very fine show indeed. 

Two displays were outstanding — one by 
Messrs. Jones Bros., of Cypripediums only, and 
the other, consisting mainly of early Cym- 
bidiums and Cypripediums, by Mr. W. Wright, 
Jnr. The former was awarded the E. J. Johnson 
Silver Medallion, the latter the Bronze Medallion. 

The quality of Jones Bros. Slippers was out- 
standingly good — fine, healthy, deep-green 
foliage, full of vigour, capped by long-stemmed, 
clean, beautifully coloured flowers. No display 
of such quality and in such quantity has ever 
been staged here and the two brothers are to be 
most heartily congratulated for their efforts. 
There were so many varieties so well grown that 
to name a few would scarcely be in place — 
rather a matter of taste than of better quality. 

Mr. Wright, Jnr., staged his Cymbidiums 
(mainly excellently grown varieties of Doris) 
at the back, with the Cypripediums filling in 
the front — the whole forming a tastefully 
arranged display .of well-grown Orchids of 
quality. From this stand came the blue-ribbon 
Cypripedium of the evening, Brita Rotunda, 
which, when put up before the awards judging 
committee, gained the first First-Class Certifi- 
‘cate yet issued by the Club. A Cultural Certifi- 
cate was gained by the same grower with an 
excellently grown Cymbidium, Doris. 

Mr. G. Foletta staged some well-flowered, 
early Cymbidiums intermingled with fine “‘Slip- 
pers,” one of which, Upton Gem, gained an 
Award of Merit. 

Mr. T. Imries’ Cypripediums came in for their 
share of admiration and praise — bright and 
cheerful in colour, and of good quality. 

Many other members exhibited on a smaller 
scale, filling the hall with the best display ever 
seen here in winter, The front of the platform 
was graced by radiant, beautifully grown tropi- 
cal foliage plants staged by Mr. N. Scoble, whose 
skill in growing the ornamental dracenas, 
crotons, etc., is well known. 


The competitive sections kept the judges 
busy for a considerable time. The following 
were the chief awards:— 

Best Cypripedium in Show: 1st Brita-Rotunda, 
Mr. W. Wright, Jnr. 2nd Upton Gem, Mr. G. 
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Foletta. 3rd Mayfair Doris Aurea, Mr. W. 
Wright, Jnr. 

Best yellow and/or green Cypripedium: Mrs. 
Blessley’s Grace Darling. 

Best collection of Cypripediums: Messrs. Tene 
Bros. 

Best specimen Cypripedium (hybrid) was won 
by Messrs. Matheson and Scott with Cyp. Hit- 
chense—a fine plant in excellent health carry- 
ing 18 fine flowers. 

Best specimen (species): Mr. W. Bone with 
a robust free-flowering plant of Insigne. 





@ Extract from letter of R. Reye, Bowen, 
Queensland.—1 am growing Dend. Superbiens 
with rather good results in what is really old 
coral. sand and leaf mould. The first plant I 
tried flowered the first season on each of its six 
pseudo bulbs and the foliage is a rich green. 
The coral is probably very old, as the trees 
growing on it do not seem to be any bigger now 
than they were 50 years ago when I came to 
Bowen. With time, sand and leaf mould have 
worked down through it. I just use it as dug 
out, using less drainage, a large pot, potting 
to within an inch of the top and adding a 
covering of leaf mould and old cow manure. It 
requires more water and more frequently. Am 
also trying some Cattleyas. A Gigas planted in 
it has a fine new growth with sheath. Some of 
the Superbiens are due for repotting and I am 
curious to see how the roots are growing 
throughout the mixture. 


Mr. Freeman was here recently for a few 
hours. He potted up two Phai. Rosenstromii for 
me, his method. After placing a few crocks in 
the bottom of clay basket, he packed in loosely 
elkhorn fibre and cocoanut fibre, set the plants 
on top and covered the whole surface with 
fresh cow manure (day old). He assures me 
they will riot in it. 





@ £.s.d. — Overseas advertisers in the Aus- 
tralian Orchid Review should state if prices 
quoted are in Australian or English currency. 





@ We sometimes receive articles which are 
hand-written and almost illegible and others 
that are quite unsuitable in form for publica- 
tion. 

In both cases re-typing is necessary. Please 
write plainly and on one side of paper only and 
be careful that names are correctly spelt. _ 

Typewritten copy with lines double spaced 
leaving room for corrections is also a help. 
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Sydney Society’s Winter Show 


@ The Orchid Society of N.S.W. Winter Show 
was held in the Y.M.C.A. Concert Hall on July 
8th. 

For several years the exhibition has been re- 
garded as a friendly gathering of members and 
their friends. 

This year, probably due to the advance pub- 
licity it received, the crowd was so large in the 
evening that the hall was packed with enthu- 
siasts. 

Several fine plants donated by Messrs. Persson, 
Deane, Newman, Hildebrandt and Worth raised 
a goodly part of the expenses of the show. 

On this occasion the tables were completely 
covered with peacock green baize, a great im- 
provement on the bare boards of previous years. 

The highlight of the show was certainly the 
display staged by Mr. L. Sasso. The exhibit of 
about 90 plants occupied the whole of the con- 
cert platform. The footlights showed up the 
colours to perfection. An outstanding and 
colourful display. 


Mr. F. Spurway staged 14 Cypripediums 
backed with some splendid specimens of maiden 
hair ferns—Adiantums. It was pleasing to see 
a number of exhibitors using these ferns to such 
artistic effect. The group included Cyp. Hills- 
den x Cappa Magna a nice flower with very 
colourful reddish purple dorsal and petals. 
Wellesley, a pale green-yellow and Roundhead 
with its prominent dorsal spots. 


Mr. D. Hemmings staged Odontoglossum 
Vega carrying a spray of 18 bright, rust-red 
flowers. Cypripediums included Grace Darling, 
nice shaped, clear green, also Memphis with large 
spotted dorsal. 


Mr. W. Fahey as usual staged a grand lot 
of ‘Slippers,’ 18 arranged in pyramid formation 
crowned with the former champion Grand 
Monarch, Hodgins var. F.C.C., 1945. This was 
adjudged the best Cypripedium in the show. 

(It is interesting to note that two compara- 
tive “old timers” in this plant and the Cym- 
bidium Charm var. Elegance can still hold their 
own with more recent and expensive importa- 
tions. ) 

Other fine flowers in this group were Bala- 
clava, Owlswick, Floralies x Kay Kay var., Sun- 
rise and Tearlath var. Distinction. 

Mr. R. Richards. Cypripediums Floralies x 
Kay Kay and Balaclava, really fine flowers. 


Mr. C. Carter, 26 strong plants including 2 
large plants of Maudiae Magnifica, a great 


favourite of mine, and a beautiful pale green 
with deeper green stripings. Adiantums also 
added to the artistic effect. Other more modern 
hybrids were Bradenham, J. Reay, Hermione and 
Marygold. 

Mr. K. Ferier. A well-staged exhibit of 19 
“Slippers.” Gwen Spencer, a very large, clear, 
light yellow flower, Ayot St. Lawrence with 
large dorsal showing the characteristic pink of 
its Charlesworthii parentage. 

Mr. W. Palmer. 10 “Slippers”? and several 
Dendrobiums including Sanders Crimson, a very 
rich colour, also Selenipediums and a_ bright 
orange-coloured Laelia Cattleya. 

Mrs. Grace Mitchell and Mr. R. Dart. 
Cymbidiums and a nice Cypripedium, Anita. 

Mr. E. L. Hayes. Green Cymbidium with 
light spotting on petals—Lucastes—highly per- 
fumed. 

Mr. F. C. White. Cattleya with white sepals 
and petals and pale yellow lip (colour will 
probably deepen on maturity) and Cypripedium 
Rosemond were the best of the group. 

Mr. C. C. Hildebrandt. J overheard a visit- 
ing florist praise Cymbidium Cassandra as the 
most useful flower in the show. It’s a large clear 
flower, white and slightly flushed. His outstand- 
ing Cyp. was Greyhound, a beautiful wine- 
coloured flower, other good ones were Moraria 
and Noel I. 

Mr. F. Douglas. Two fine plants of Epi- 
cattleya Nebo, a bright mauve with epidendrum 
shaped petals and almost white comparatively 
large lip. A novelty Orchid. 

Mr. A. Birdsall, Zygopetalum Mackayii 
Majus—very large violet striped lip. 

Mr. W. Brierley. 9 good Cypripediums, best 
Eventide and Trent. 

Dr. F. E. Stayner. Cymbidium Ramboda 
var. Tussore of pendulous habit and Weston- 
birt-like flowers of Tussore-silk colour. 

Mr. N. Webster, a nice Cypripedium. 

Mrs. Walters. Cypripediums and Cym- 
bidiums. 

Mr. M. Cotton. Cymb. Charm var. Elegance. 
So popular that it needs no description here. An 
early flower that is very hard to beat. 

Mr. F. Slattery. 5 assorted plants. Laelia 
Anceps, a good colour. 

Mr. Ramsay. A dark, rose-coloured Cym- 
bidium—Rose Queen x Mrs. Crossland. 

Mr, T, Burns, Four Cymbidiums, 
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Mr. P. L. Meech. Cymbidiums and Cypripe- 
diums of which Cyp. Acteus Bianca x Stone- 
lawe was best. 

Mr. A. Porter. Zypopetalum Mackayii, also 
Cymbs. and Cyps. 


The Cymbidiums at the Show 
Richard Dart, Waverley 


@ What is the purpose of our Orchid Ex- 
hibitions? Why the trouble, the expense, the 
physical labour, the sweat and worry of arrang- 
ing the display? Is it for our own gratification 
or is it to bring some measure of joy and happi- 
ness to other people’s lives? Whether we realise 
it or not that is what we are doing, seeking our 
own, in others’ happiness. Growing beautiful 
flowers helps very much to make good citizens, 
and the World was never more in need of such 
than it is to-day. 

Our Winter Show was one of the happiest 
events we have ever had. A big crowd all giv- 
ing unmistakable signs of pleasure and satis- 
faction. A member to whom I mentioned this 
agreed, but added, “It’s beceause there is no com- 
petitive section in the Winter Show” However, 
that may be, the thing that we all enjoy most 
is the friendliness that exists among members. 
An American poet Keeble says, “Old friends, 
old scenes will lovlier be, as more of heaven in 
each we see.” ; 

On entering the hall the first thing that 
caught my eye was a very nice Cymbidium, 
Ramboda var. Tussore. This desirable Orchid 
was exhibited by Doctor Stayner and would be 
in the first half dozen in the show. I think Mr. 
Bruce Hogg was the original owner and has 
aptly named it Tussore. Two dictionaries give 
the colour as dark fawn. Sepals and petals very 
broad and of uniform colour. Labellum broad 
and. spotted dark brown. 

Mr, Albert Royce had a spike of Cymbidium 
Burnham Beeches var. Betty that had been 
sent by air to him from Melbourne. Its colour, 
light orange with a reddish flush, Labellum 
broad with a deep red band. A very good flower, 
but in my humble opinion not nearly as good 
as I was led to believe. However, the spike was 
not right out and was suffering from lack of 
water. 

I next went to Mr. Giles collection and was 
at once conscious of a strong perfume. The cul- 
prit was found to be Cymbidium Eva (Evelyn 
x Rosefieldense) a nice applé green after its 
grandparent Grandiflorum. His other plant, 
Eaglé ‘var. 
received ‘a Diploma (their highest’ award) from 


ar. Snow Queen F.C.C.—R.H.S. this year 
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the Manchester, England, Orchid Society. Not 
a large flower, but the shape was almost perfect. 
A beautiful show flower. Leo is very fond of 
this little chap. Can anyone tell me why Snow 
Queen flowered so early this year? 

Our Hon. Editor exhibited Cymbidium ‘“‘Go- 
gig” (christened by your humble servant) as 
the little fellow hasn’t got a name. Its parents 
(Gottianum x Giganteum) suggested the nick- 
name. A small flower, pretty in daylight, a 
lovely soft pink; listen to this from one bulb 
June 20th, 1946, two spikes; January 26th, 
1947, another two spikes; and on July 3rd, 
1947, another two spikes. Six spikes in all from 
one bulb. I never get more than two per bulb 
out of them. 

Mr. E. A. Hamilton was in his best form. I 
saw him rubbing his hands and smiling all over 
his face. He is nearly always pleased, but why 
so extraordinarily happy; surely not the fact 
that the Judging Committee had recommended 
that his plant of Charm var. Elegance be pro- 
claimed the best Cymbidium in the show. A 
little thing like that wouldn’t make Ted excited, 
he’s too old a hand at the game; but you never 
know. His plant certainly did look delightful 
with its 12 florets. His other plants also, Athens, 
Magog and Emperor var. Tananda were at their 
top. 

Mr. L. Newman’s Doris var. Veronique is 
one of the best Doris that I have seen. Several 
nice Cyps. also. 

Ceres x Charmion var. Magenta Rose ex- 
hibited by C. H. and P. Deane is a beautiful 
Orchid of deep rose colour with very broad 
sepals and petals. As an early Orchid amongst 
the best. I noticed some nice Cypripediums, too. 

Mr. A. Begg exhibted an early variety of Louis 
Sander. Lovely pink with broad segments, cup 
shape. A heavy red band on the labellum. I 
thought Eagle var. Snow Queen and this one 
the two best-shaped flowers in the show. 

Guelda var. Bellhaven was exhibited by Mr. 
F. White. 17 large soft green-coloured flowers 
with broad spotted labellum, the sort of flower 
that appeals to our lady friends. 

Mrs. Grace Mitchell and Mr. R. Dart ,exhibi- 
ter amongst others Magog var. Waverley, Acis 
var. Waverley and Lucy var. Waverley all fav- 
ourites of the writer, also, Paulette with 18 
large green flowers on nice arching spike much 
admired by the fair sex. Bit Aa ys ly Silas 

Mr. C. C. Hildebrandt’s large plant of Doris. 
with 4 spikes was one of the best of the breed; 
a novice standing nearby went into raptures’ 
over it. Guelda ‘var: Tananda with’ golden yellow 
sepals and petals with broad bold labellum has 
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the habit of changing from cream to deep rose 
within akout a week of opening. A really attrac- 
tive Orchid that is much sought after. Cas- 
sandra var. Linrose with 15 large white flowers 
and nice pink lip is a desirable flower especially 
for the florist, but why does it flower so early? 

Early flowering Cymbidiums have increased 
enormously in recent years. 

If any novice (like myself) should attempt 
to describe such a comprehensive exhibit as Mr. 
Sassos’ with the expectation of conveying any 
adequate conception of the display it would be 
foolish indeed. However, it must be said the 
exhibit was arranged in the shape of one side of 
a pyramid and occupied the whole of the front 
of the concert platform. 

The bottem row contained miscellaneous 
Orchids including Cattleyas and a Vanda San- 
deriana—a truly superb specimen. Behind these 
were several rows of Cypripediums in pyramidal 
form, about 50 first-class flowers including 
Floralies and Winslow. I had a particular lik- 
ing for Smolinsk—a huge flower of gocd shape. 
At the top of the pyramid a rose mauve Laelia 
Superbiens on a long stem arched outwards. Sur- 
mounting all was a row of very fine crotons 
looking beautiful in their hues of black, yellow, 
red and green foliage. There were also several 
fine Cymbidiums in the collection. The whole 
was most artistically arranged and a great credit 
to our friend Lou. 


Hobart Orchid Club 


@ The first Annual Meeting of the Club was 
held late in April when Mr. J. E. Cuthbertson 
was elected President, and Mr. A. Cruickshank 
re-elected Hon. Secretary for 1948. In the re- 
port submitted by the Secretary it was stated 
that the Club now has 13 financial members, 
and that visits had been paid to seven collections. 
These visits give intending growers a practical 
idea of the type of houses used by growers in 
Hobart. Two potting demonstrations had also 
been given. 

Two very interesting talks (one illustrated) 
were recently given by Mr. Chilvers, Superin- 
tendent of Reserves. These ‘were yery instructive 
and members plied the speaker with many ques- 
tions. A few plants in flower were exhibited. 

_ In view of the interest aroused by the displays 
staged at the Hobart Horticultural Shows last 
year, it has been decided to hold our first Orchid 
Show in September. The display will necessarily 
be comparatively small, but it is certain to 
arouse very great interest and should result in 
influencing many horticulturists to take up 
Orchid growing. H. J. EXLEY. 
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Acknowled gment 
@ The following famous English Orchid Firms 
have kindly donated plants for prizes in the 
coming Spring Show to be held by the N.S.W. 
Orchid Society:— 

Sanders Ltd., Royal Orchid Nurseries, St. 
Albans. 
~ Mansell & Hatcher Ltd., Rawdon, Leeds. 

Black & Flory, Slough. 

Stuart Low Co., Jarnisbrook. 

This fine gesture by our kinsfolk overseas is 
greatly appreciated. 

We understand that the quality of the plants 
already arrived, and to arrive, is very high, but 
as particulars of the gifts are not fully available, 
this issue already being on the press, fuller in- 
formation will appear in the report on the Show. 


Dipedium Ensifolium — 
@ A rare Terrestrial Orchid, its natural habi- 
tat being between Ingham and Babinda, North 
Queensland, growing in various climates and 
composts. It is found half a mile from the 
ocean in the poorest of country that will only 
support Grass trees and stunted Tea tree, fur- 
ther back inland, growing on the edges of the 
swamps and on the open sandy flats that (are 
swept each January with bush fires. At the end 
of the wet season, April, the tuberous roots 
seem to be unaffected by the fire and constant 
wet as by this time the new leads are beginning 
to come away. ip ah 

Found in the semi-shaded forest in rich. soil, 
plants attain to three feet with three to six 
spikes of flowers (normal size is about {ft. 
high with leaves about 6 inches long), . 

Found in the foothills and up to 4000ft. on 
Mount Bartle Frere growing among the huge 
boulders, where there is very little soil, but 
where leaf mould has collected in the crevices 
of the rocks. Shuidy AipMurtivis tbe 

The flowers are pink with, ‘dull.. purplish 
blotches. / ; “ik a Se Tie 

Best method of culture yet “found (Ingham 
locality) : : Poy ite 

Fine sandy loam 50 per cent., leaf mould 20 
per cent., rotted compost from Orchid pots 20 
per cent. and rotted cow manure 10 per cent. 
Plenty of water at all times. 

The pot to be well drained and the plant to 
be grown in a place where it will get the morn- 
ing sun till 11 a.m., semi-shaded from then on. 

In Brisbane it may need to be placed under 
glass during winter. 

A splendid natural size photograph of D#po- 
podium Ensifolium appeared. in the Austratien 
Orchid Review, June, 1937. J. FREEMAN: 
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The Cypripedium 


S. C. JAMES, Roseville, N.S.W. 


@ The experience which I am passing on to 
you is mainly for the beginner. I say this be- 
cause I am aware that there are several mem- 
bers whg specialise in the growing of Cyps. 
and are, therefore, much more competent to 
advise you than I am. 

Cyps. to give them their popular name, are 
possibly the most fascinating of all cool-house 
Orchids in cultivation. Some cf the species and 
varieties have very beautiful foliage and are an 
acquisition to any ‘collector, large or small. 
Most of the ‘modern hybrids ‘and, cool-house 
varieties’ are reasonably easy to grow, provided 
they are given the conditions necessary for their 
well-being. For the amateur most of the species 


and’ nearly all ‘the modern hybrids should pre- 
sent no difficulty. These lovely Orchids have ~ 
one big advantage over most others, in that 


they are in bloom all through the winter months, 
when ‘flowers are scarce and they last in bloom 
as long, if‘not longer, than the Cymbidiums. 


Last year I had the pleasure of seeing a ten-’ 


inch pot ‘of Cyp. Villosum covered with not 
less than ‘25 blooms, with strong, thick stemis 
held well above the: foliage. There were also a 
dozén pots ‘or more, 6 to 8 inches of well-grown, 
healthy plants ‘of'Insigne and Insigne Sanderae 


and ‘one or ‘two! ‘pots of the early hybrids in’ 


bloom, alsos4ndeall i in first-class condition!” * 

“The potting” ‘mixture used was bush: “sand, 
leaf mould, peat’ moss and: a little chareoul” ‘and 
the plants’were grown by an’amateur in‘a small 
bush 
with ti tree. This bush ‘house ran north and 
south | and abutted o on. the ey) line at Murra 
murfa.* 

It would be about 17: Yeats ago aie I -ob- 
tained my first few Cypripedium plants, mostly 
species Insigne, Insigne Harefield Hall, Villo- 
sum, Chatlesworthii, Barbatum, Venustum, etc. 
The potting medium at that time was todea 
fibre well* teased out, sphagnum moss_ well 


chopped up, a good sprinkling of charcoal and: 


a liberal helping of clean; dried, chopped-up 
oak ‘leaves. I had received instructions on how 
to pot and care for them from Mr. Oliver, who, 
at that time was in charge of the Orchid houses 
at the Sydney Botanical Gardens. I used to go 
‘to the Gardens every day during my lunch-hour 
and there was always something of interest to 
see and learn from the old master. His know- 
ledge and practical experience were of great 
value to me and I mention this because he was 


house, the wire-netted:sides and top‘ laced. 


a great lover of the Cypripedium. Any success 
it lbw Ibvxtl ath these lovely Orchids has been 
due te his advice and help. 

Fer some time my Cyps. grew fairly well, 
but one hot summer I noticed that they were 
locking a kit yellow and after careful examina-_ 
tion under a magnifying glass I found that the 
under sides of the leaves and the base of the 
growths were covered with black thrips. I took 
the necessary remedial measures at once and 
sprayed them twice during the next fortnight 
with XL AIL which at that’ time was the best 
insecticide cn the market, and kept them soaked 
with water, but the damage was done and most 
of my plants carried unsightly brown blotches 
where the thrips had been active. I then searched 
for the cause of the trouble and found that a 
recent purchase of hybrid Cyp: had been infes- 
ted with the pest and*I had forgotten to spray 
it before putting it on my bench. I may say 
that never ‘since then have any thrips or’ red 
spider had the chance to do much damage as 
I spary my plants over and’ under the foliage 
at least once a month with Clensel. I always 
spray before the buds appear at the beginning 
of the flowering period, because if it “is’ done 
later some of the buds will be destroyed before 
they have time to develop. After the buds: are 
up’ above the foliage the spray can be elles 
again’ with comparative safety. 

While we are on this subject, there sritoue 
other troubles to which the Cyp. is subject: The 
first of these is the red spider, which is a real 
menace and can completely destroy a valuable 
plant if not checked in time. It can be con- 


- trolled’ with nicotine sulphate sprayed on’ with 


force and left for a day or two, after which the 
plants should be watered well and kept very 
moist, as réd spiders can only live under dry 
conditions and hate’ moisture of any kind. It 
can be detected easily by the small red spots on 
the under side of the leaves and the glassy, 
whitish Icok cf the leaves after they have been 
infected. 

The second of these pests is a small white 
scale which attacks the lighter flowered and 
foliaged. varieties, such as Insigne, Insighe San- 
derae, Grace Darling, Odin, etc., but a‘ spray- 
ing with Clensel or nicotine sulphate will fix it 
at once. It clings to the under sides of the 
lowest pair of leaves and if not checked ‘will 
spread tothe newer leaves and they! oa all 
turn yellow and die. 
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The third pest is persistent, but is more easily 
eradicated. If the plant is in bud, occasionally 
a white, soft-bodied louse or mealy bug gets 
down and clings to the stem, sucking the juices 
out of the buds and new growths. I use a stick 
to lift it off the buds and spray the foliage with 
Clensel. This pest also attacks Cattleyas, ferns 
and hot house plants generally. 

The fourth and last of our worries -is occa- 
sioned by drips from the roof after watering, 
or rain in the bush house, or condensation in 
the glasshouse lodging in the centre of the new 
growths followed by a cold spell and if it is 
not noticed at the time the new growth is likely 

to damp off and have to be cut away, a year’s 
work thus being lost and possibly the plant 
being lost, also. The first indication of this 
trouble is a dark brown stain developing from 
the base of the cutside leaves and must be at- 
tended to at once. The remedy is to withhold 
water immediately and turn the plant on its 
side for a day and drain out any surplus mois- 
ture. If the stain is very bad it is advisable to 
cut away the two lowest leaves and dust the 
surface with powdered charcoal. The pot .should 
be placed on an upturned pot near the front of 
the bench so that it can receive the extra care 
and attention it will need to restore it to health. 
Potting.—The kest time to pot the winter 
flowering varieties is as soon as possible after 
the flowering period. The first thing to do is 
to have the requisite quantity of clean pots in 
several sizes and plenty of clean crocks. If these 
are not available, special perforated metal discs 
can be bought to cover the hole in any size 
pot. It is also necessary to have a plentiful sup- 
ply of clean labels ready to hand. Then, take 
the plant to be re-potted, carefully lift any 
surface roots growing over the edge of the pot 
and ease the plant out with an old file or knife, 
being careful not to break any good roots. This 
operation can be done by turning the pot up- 
side down and tapping it gently on the bench. 
The plant should then come out whole. Next 
pull the cld compost away from the roots and 
cut away cleanly all dead and broken roots. 
Now take a clean pot, one size larger than pre- 
viously, place the crock in the bottom and with 
the plant in the left hand, place it in the centre 
of the pot so that the bottom of the growth is 
level with the rim of the pot. Build up under 
the base of the plant with the right hand until 
it is resting firmly on the compost at the level 
desired and fill the material evenly all around, 
working from the inside out to the edge of the 
pot and taking care that the roots are spread 
out as evenly around the pot as possible with- 
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cut undue pressure. Pot moderately firmly, not 
loosely, nor packed too tightly, so that when 
the plant is watered, the water does not stay 
on the surface, but runs straight out the bot- 
tom of the pot. When the potting is finished the 
base of the plant should be just above the rim 
of the pot and the compost should slope down 
slightly to the rim and be about } inch below 
it, so that the water will not run off before 
soaking in. Water immediately after potting to 
settle the compost and set aside in a shady place 
for a few days. Water should be given spar- 
ingly and the plant kept just moist until root 
action commences, when water can be given 
more freely. Do not water overhead as that can 
only be done during the summer months with 
safety. If you should want to divide your plants, 
it is advisable not to cut less than two growths 
to a division, three or four would be the ideal 
division, as it takes too long to grow one growth 
into a flowering plant. a 
Potting Compost.—This would depend on 
whether you are growing your Cyps. in a bush 
house, cool house or heated house, and also the 
district. For the bush house I should recom- 
mend the same as my friend at Turramurra, as 
his plants are the best I have seen, except Mr. 
Cohen’s at Darling Point. His mixture was equal 
parts of bush sand and leaf mould, some peat 
moss and a liberal sprinkling of small charcoal. 
For the cool house, straight tan bark or equal 
parts of todea fibre, oak leaves, sphagnum moss 
and charcoal, and for the heated house, fresh 
tan bark, well-sieved, using only the larger 
pieces of bark. Some growers use todea fibre 
and tan bark mixed, but I have not seen; this 
mixture in use, so I cannot recommend it. My 
original mixture was composed of equal parts 
of fibrous loam and todea fibre, oak leaves well 
chopped up, topped with green sphagnum moss, 
with which I had moderate success, I then tried 
Japanese fibre, which I imported direct from 
Japan, with oak leaves, sphagnum moss and a 
sprinkling of crushed charcoal. With this mix- 
ture I had the best results, but when the war 
with Japan broke out, this source of supply 
failed and I was compelled to resort again to 
todea fibre, but the quality of this fibre was 
not as good as I had used previously and my 
Cyps., did not do so well. It was about this time 
I heard about tan bark and of the wonderful 
success that Mr. Cohen was having. I was very 
interested and had a talk with Mr. Trevor. 
James, ,arranging with him to visit Mr. Cohen 
and see the plants for myself. I must say that.1 
was, astonished at the size and health of the. 
plants—they radiated with it—and I have neve: ~ 
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seen better plants before or since. I was so con- 
vinced that tan bark was the right medium for 
growing Cyps. in the glasshouse that I changed 
over immediately and have used it ever since. 
My plants;have improved out of sight and al- 
though they are not as strong and healthy as 
Mr. Cohen’s, I think that they look better and 
certainly are flowering better than ever before. 


Now, in my opinion the main essentials for 
‘the successful growing of cool Cypripediums are 
—repot your plants every year in the early 
spring immediately after the flowering period, 
using a very porous mixture, or tan bark, which 
has been well-sieved, water copiously during the 
growing period and never allow the plants to 
dry out winter or summer. Spray overhead with 
a fine spray during the hot summer months, 
but never when the buds are forming or dur- 
ing the autumn and winter. Spray with Clen- 
sel, nicotine’ sulphate or any of the well recom- 
mended insect sprays once a fortnight, but not 
less than’ once a month over and under the 
foliage. It would be an advantage to grow your 
Cyps. on* benches which are covered with coke 
breeze, gravel, quartz or even tan barks as the 
moisture rising from the wet bench is very 
beneficial to the health of the plants. Keep a 
close watch on the plants after re-potting and 
if the foliage of any of them shows signs of dis- 
colouration or looks dull, it may be that the 
plants have not yet commenced root action, in 
which case I suggest easing the watering and 
placing the plant on an upturned pot near the 
front of the bench so that it can receive atten- 
tion until improvement is noticed: It can then 
be restored to the ain and watered freely 
again. 


The tan bark I use comes straight from the 
tannery and is as fresh as paint. I sieve the finer 
parts out and use only the coarse bark for pot- 
ting. The residue is left to make leaf mould for 
my Cymbidiums and for‘raising ferns and plants 
in my glasshouse. 


I think that I have covered the major prob- 
lems with regard to the growing of the Cyp- 
ripedium, but there is one important aspect 
which I have omitted to ‘mention — Cypripe- 
diums must be grown in the shade. By shade is 
meant that they must not be exposed to direct 
sunlight. Broken sunlight in. a bush house. is 


beneficial because there is plenty of fresh air : 


which is also most essential. Light and air are 


necessary for the health of all Orchids, no mat- — 


ter where they are grown. 


- 
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N.Z. Orchid Society 
Auckland Branch 


@ Thirty members were present at the first 
official meeting of the New Zealand Orchid 
Society, Auckland Branch, held on May 12th. 
The following officers were elected:— 
Patron, Sir Frank Mappin; President, Mr. G. 
Laird; Vice-President, Mr. McPherson; Secre- 
tary- Treasurer, Mr. A. E. Brownlie; Committee, 


Mr. Geo. Clarke, Mr. Ricketts, Mr. Powell, Mrs. 


Abel, Mr. Clinkard, Mr. “Mills. 
Subscription—£1/1/- per annum. ar 
Three beautiful flowering plants with, three 

blooms on each were exhibited by Mr. J,. ‘Mills 

on behalf of Sir Frank Mappin. 

Now ,we have formed a Society others may 
soon bz able to grow gorgeous flowers. like 
these:—Brasso Cattleya, Princess Marguerite. 
Laelic Cattleya, L/C Diana.,x L/C.. soulange: 
and Brasso Cattleya, Picotee. 


Also flowers of Epidendrum, Prismatocarpum. 
Epidendrum, Salcatum. 


Mr. Laird exhibted a very nice Gyanipediom 
named Dreadnought, also growing Cymbidiums. 


Other exhibits were various fibres, D.D.T. 
Powders, formulae for nutrient solutions for 
feeding Orchids. 

Mr. Laird gave a general talk on Orchids, 
covering the growth of back pseudo bulbs by 
hot box methods, the feeding of Orchids, general 
cultivation of Cymbidiums, watering and im- 
portation of plants. 

The meeting was a great innovation and 
meetings like this one must bring success to the 
new Society. 

The iaext meeting will take place at the office 
of the Auckland Drug Company, 14-18 Federal 
Street, Auckland C.1, on June 9th at 8 p.m. 


It will be decided at that meeting whether 
the Auckland Branch will be the New Zealand 
Orchid Society, and if so other cities will be 
asked to form their own branches. This will 
allow correspondence to. be . answered more 
promptly and there will be less expense. 


Will intending members please join now to 
be sure of being on the mailing list. 


Address all communications to— 
Mr. A. E. Brown’.e, 
“Avonkolt,” 
28 Jude Street, 
Avondale, 
AUCKLAND S.W.3, 
NEW ZEALAND. 
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More About Gravel Culture 


The following letter was received by Mr. N. Morehouse, Marrickville, N.S.W., from Mr. Walter H. Sprague, 
Secretary, The Orchid Society of California, and is a valuable addition to his article of December, 1947, 

[Note:—The quantities given apply to U.S. gallons. For the benefit of Australian readers we have added a 
table at the end of the article showing the quantities to use when working in Imperial gallons.] 
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Dear Mr. Morehouse, 

As per your inquiry re feeding solutions for 
gravel culture. There are a number of different 
formulae, but as stated in the article, the ones 
most used are the Hoagland and Knudson for- 
mulae, . 

Have you tried your Public Library to see if 
White’s American Orchid Culture is available, 
- or this may ke obtained from the American 
Orchid Society, New York City, for 6 dollars. 
The reason I suggest this is because the formu- 
lae there are measured in teaspoons and table- 
spoons and are very simple. 

You might also inquire if Turner and Henry’s 
“Growing Plants in Nutrient Solutions” and 
Ellis and Swaney’s “Soilless Growth of Plants” 
are available. Or you can get a copy of Missouri 
Botanical Gardens’ pamphlet from American 
Orchid Society, New York—25 cents. 

However, I will give you one formula from 
Ellis and Swaney, as follows:— 

“For convenience to the reader, the teaspoon 
measures are given with each formula, but it 
must be understood that this is only an approxi- 
mate, but not exact, method of proportioning 
chemicals. The measures given refer to levelled 
teaspoonful quantities. In view of the fact that 
some salts are necessarily heavier than others, 
the conversion of weight to spoon measure must 
be made for each salt listed. For example, a 
spoonful of sodium nitrate weighs considerably 
more than an equal volume of anhydrous (abso- 
lutely dry) calcium chloride. Salts that are well 
ground allow for more accurate measures 
(spoon) . 

“In the subsequent discussions, ‘stock’ solu- 
tion, a solution of such a strength as to be con- 
venient for handling and storing, is to be di- 
ferentiated from ‘culture’ solution, which is pre- 


pared by dilution of the former and which is 
ready for use with plants. 

“Stock solutions of trace elements are prepared 
as follows:— 

“Stock Solution A.—In $ gallon of water 
are simultaneously dissolved 3.2 grams* (1 tea- 
spconful) each of boric acid, manganese sulphate 
and zine sulphate. To this solution } teaspoonful 
of copper sulphate is then added if desired. Stock 
Solution A may be added to culture solutions 
at any time before use. 

“Stock Solution B.—Dissolve 0.8 gram (4 
teaspconful of iron (ferric) chloride or nitrate 
in ] pint of water. Ferrous sulphate may be used 
as a source of iron, but has a greater tendency 
to precipitate from solution before use. Ferric 
citrate, though it dissolves slowly, remains in 
solution much better than does the sulphate. 
As iron has a tendency to precipitate in contact 
with culture solutions, Stock Solution B. should 
only be added immediately before use with 
plants. 

“In using any of the culture solutions de- 
scribed hereinafter, Stock Solution A may be 
added in the proportion of 10 c.c. (2 teaspoon- 
fuls) to each gallon of culture solution, if pure 
chemicals are used, or in the proportion of 5 
c.c. (1 teaspoonful) to each 5 gallons of cul- 
ture solution, if commercial-grade chemicals are 
employed in preparing the latter. 

“Stock Soluticn B should be added to mate 
ture solutions just before actual use in the pro- 
portion of 20 c.c. (4 teaspoonfuls) of B to 
each 1 gallon of the culture mixture. 

“Under certain conditions (bright days) iron 
may be used up very fast by plants. Therefore, 
if any signs of iron chlorosis appear (See Chap- 


ter Seven), additional iron should thereupon be 
added. 


FORMULA 1—FERTILISING SALTS FOR CULTURE SOLUTION 
Recommended and’ used by the N. J. Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Monopotassium 
Phosphate 
Unit of Measure KHPO, 
Grams per 5 US. gallons: of 
solution 5.9 
Teaspoonfuls per 5 US. gallons 
of solution (approx.) 14 


Calcium Ammonium Magnesium 
Nitrate Sulphate Sulphate 
i Ca (NOs). 24H20° _(NA4) 2SO4 MgSO47H20 


20.1 1.8 10.7 


4 fread dt 24 
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“Each of these chemical salts is dissolved 
separately in about a pint or quart of water, 
their solutions mixed, and then diluted with 
water to 5 gallons. For trace elements, Stock 
Solutions A and B are added as directed. 

“The inclusion of ammonium sulphate in For- 
mula J is stated to be beneficial in maintaining 
the pH value of the solution within a smaller 
range during the life of the solution.” 

*15.4 grains equals 1 gram. 

28.3 grams equals 1 ounce. 

4§3 grams equals 1 pound (avoirdupois). 

473 c.c. (cubic centimeters) water equals 473 
grams water, equals 1 pint (U.S.). 

566 c.c. (cubic centimetres) water equals 566 
grams water, equals 1 Imperial pint. 

Ag I stated in the article, I have used ordinary 
liquid fertiliser to good advantage, but this is 
likely to contain only Phosphate, Nitrogen and 
Potash, and leaves the plants to rustle the minor 
elements from impurities or from the water. 
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I believe the minor elements are very neces- 
sary in strictly ‘chemical culture”—especially 
the iron content, which has the tendency to 
keep your growth dark green. I feed my plants a 
ferric sulphate solution, independent of other 
focds, for this purpose, and it holds down 
chlorosis and improves respiration and general 
plant condition. 

Directions for making up the Culture Solu- 
tion when using British Imperial gallons. 

Preparation of Stock Solutions A and B. 
—Follow the directions given, but use Imperial 
measures. The resulting difference in strength 
has been allowed for in the quantities to add to 
the Culture Solution. 

Addition of Stock Solutions—Solution A. 
—Add 14 c.c. (3 teaspoons) to 5 gallons of 
solution when using pure chemicals and half 
this quantity when using commercial chemicals. 

Solution B.—Add 28.8 c.c. (54 teaspoons) 
per gallon. 


Culture Solution.— 











Monopotassium Calcium Ammonium Magnesium 
Phosphate Nitrate Sulphate Sulphate 
Unit of Measure KH»PO,. Ca(NO3)24H:sO (NH4)2SO1 MgSO47H20 
Grams per § gallons of solution 7.1 24.1 Del 12.8 
Teaspoons per 5 gallons of solu- ; 
tion (approx.) 14 44 : 3 3 


Sydney Orchid Club 


@ The Sydney Orchid Club was formed on 
the 24th June, 1945, with a membership of 
twelve, and was then named the Western Sub- 
urbs Amateur Orchid Growers Club. In March, 
1947, it was decided to change the name to that 
of the Sydney Orchid Club. 

It is gratifying to find that the membership 
has increased to 120. Meetings are held in the 


Parisienne Cafe Hall, Beamish Street, Campsie, 


cn the second Tuesday in each month at 8 p.m. 

The progress made is certainly a credit to 
the members, and its existence has been respon- 
sible for the making of many friends, and the 
creation of very happy associations, not only 
amongst its own members, but with those of 
other Orchid Sccieties, and the fact of the Club 
having affiliated with the N.S.W. Orchid Society 
means further assistance and co-operation being 
assured. 

A special feature is the December meeting, 
when the Christmas Social night is held and this 
adds considerably to the harmony of the Cub. 
The staging of Orchid plants in bloom for the 
Point System on each meeting night is a pleasure 
for any flower lover, and much credit is due to 


the exhibitors keen support. A prize is awarded 
to the successful exhibitor in the event, also 
to the successful exhibitors in the Back Bulb 
and Popular Vote competion These create a 
great deal of interest. 

The First Orchid Show was held in the Dis- 
pensary Hall, Campsie, on 25th August, 1945, 
two month after the formation of the Club. 
The Second Show was held in the Masonic Hall, 
Campsie, on the 19th September, 1946, with 
greater success. Approximately £5000 worth of 
plants were staged. The Third Show was held 
in the Ashfield Town Hall on 19th and 20th 
September, 1947, where a very brilliant display 
was staged, indicating the special efforts and in- 
terest of the Club members. 

Now arrangements are being made for. the 
Fourth Annual Orchid Show to be held in the 
Marrickville Town Hall on Saturday, 18th Sep- 
tember, next, and it is anticipated that a greater 
success than those of previous years will be 
achieved. singe 

Financially the Club is just holding its own, 
and while various members have generously 

Continued next page 
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Miscellaneous Orchids 
L. A. GARDINER, Auburn. Vic. 


@ It seems to me nowadays in the rush to 
acquire the modern type Cymbidiums and “‘Slip- 
pers” the miscellaneous Orchids are fast becom- 
ing a forgotten race. Now this state of affairs 
should not be allowed to exist as some of the 
more or less forgotten types are infinitely more 
beautiful in colour and of greater inflorescence 
than the mighty Cymbidium. Do not think 
that I am prejudiced against Cymbidiums, for 
that would be quite wrong; they are very beauti- 
ful and lovely Orchids. : 

. Now, I propose to deal briefly with some of 
the types of miscellaneous Orchids that ‘should 
be grown by all of us. 

Firstly, the Lycaste tribe. 

Lycaste Skinneri flowers in the spring. The 
leading bulb can have up to 9 flowers approxim- 
ately 4 to 5 inches across. The colour varies 
from white through to lovely rose shades. 
Lycaste Deppeii which is a pale green flower 
flushed or spotted with red can produce up to 
seven flowers from the forward bulb. A Cym- 
bidium mixture with some additional well-rotted 
cow manure seems to suit them best. Here in 
Melbourne they thrive yery well in the Cym- 
bidium house. 

Vandas.—Vanda Coerulea is what I call 
the problem Orchid because it seems hard to 
find a position in the glasshouse to suit it. From 
observations I have made of the plant and its 
growth, I find that when suspended from about 
18 inches from the glass over a barrel of water 
it thrives best. My plant, since being placed in 
that position, has put out new roots from six 
to eight inches long without any sign of the 
usual ringing. It is a sign of health and the plant 
is thriving. The compost that I am using is 75 
per cent. charcoal topped up with about 2 inches 
of black todea fibre and then dressed with live 
heads of moss. The plant is growing in a red pine 
tub with # inch holes drilled in the sides and 
bottom. 





assisted in this direction, with much apprecia- 
tion, there is yet room for improvement. The 
Management Committee is very interested in the 
welfare of the Club in general and no effort will 
be spared in the members’ interest. 

Finally, on behalf of the President and Officers 
of the Club, I wish to convey to members sin- 
cere thanks and appreciation for their co-opera- 
tion in the past. D. A. CORRIE, 

Hon. Secretary, 


If you can manage this Orchid well you will 
be amply repaid ‘by the beautiful sprays of 
flowers which vary from a bluish white to a 
deep coerulean blue. 


Vanda Sanderiana which is the most beauti- 
ful of all Vandas is not easy to obtain as it is 
very scarce and rather expensive; but, if one 
can be purchased, it should. be. grown by. all 
means. RuUnsiriad Havel 99° Fea 

My plant is grown in a six inch dump pot 
in a compost of black todea fibre, dry oak leaves, 
charcoal and a small quantity; of well-washed 
shell-grit and then topped ‘up :with live heads 
of moss. The plant is grown alongside the 
Ccerulea over the barrel previously mentioned 
so that the plant is surrounded by moisture- 
charged air. My plant is doing very well under 
these conditions. There is no need for me to 
describe the flower as. there is a nice colour 
plate of it in the A.O.R., December, 1946. 


Phalaenopsis. — The genus Phalaenopsis 
which is found in Australia, Java and the 
Philippines is known as the Moth Orchid’ and 
they are Orchids that no one in Victoria should 
attempt to grow unless they have a heated glass- 
house with a minimum temperature of 65deg.F. 
and plenty of humidity, as they are lovers of 
moisture, especially the Philippine types as they 
grow in the rain forests. 


Probably the two most outstanding types are 
Schilleriana and Amabilis var. Rimestadiana. 
Schilleriana has long scapes of lovely rose- 
coloured flowers, whereas Amabilis has long 
scapes of lovely glistening snow-white flowers 
4 to § inches across, and the flowering season 
extends over several months. As for compost I 
use black todea fibre with a small quantity of 
dry oak leaves and a final topping of live heads 
of moss which must be kept green and growing. 
A dose of very weak liquid cow manure during 
the growing season is beneficial. These plants 
are grown in red pine baskets with the foliage 
hanging down in its natural position. One im- 
portant point to remember with Phalaenopsis 
species and hybrids is that the foliage burns very 
easily on exposure to the direct rays of the sun. 
In conclusion, I would like to add that I have 
touched on a few of these very desirable miscel- 
laneous Orchids, but I hope that these notes will 
be of some value to those growers who are think- 
ing of adding some of the lesser grown Orchids 
to their collections. Sy. 
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we VANDA, MRS. DINGER 
(Agnes Joaquin x tricolour). 


This lovely flower is 34 ins. 
across petals. In the tropics it 
_ grows in the open garden in 
a sunny position. Potting mat- 
erials, hardwood stake, char- 
coal, coconut, polypodium 
and osmunda fibre, topped 
with grass clippings. 
Photo from Mr. W. Kirkwood, 

Cairns, 


The Orchid Society of N.S.W. 
Annual Spring Show 


To be held in 


THE Y.W.C.A. CONCERT HALL 
185 Liverpool St. (opposite Anzac Memorial), Sydney 


15-16-17 SEPTEMBER, 1948 — - - Day and Evening 


Don't miss seeing the Champion Cymbidium of the Show. Also Cattleyas, 
Dendrobiums, Cypripediums, Miscellaneous Groups, and Ladies’ Shoulder Sprays 


Awards and Medals will be granted to exhibits of 
Sufficiently ‘high ‘standard. 


Schedules now available 


B. JESSOP, 
PHONE: JA7122 Hon. Secretary. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM, GRANDE 
Grown in a bush house with cymbidiums. Three parts tan-bark, one part leaf mould and one part coarse 
river sand suits them well. This plant, in an eight inch pot, shows 4 spikes and 20 large chestnut brown 


and yellow flowers. A showy orchid, easy to grow, and should be in every collection. 
Grown by A, R. Begg, Bellevue Hill, N.S.W, 
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CATTLEYA DUPREANA 
Raised by J. Milton Warne, 260 Jack Lane, Nuuanu Valley, Honolulu. This is one plant with 74 
blossoms on 20 stems. Before this year it had produced 309 flowers. This makes the total to date of 383 
flowers. Dupreana is 19 years old from seed date. 


7I 
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Ballarat Orehid and 
Begonia Club 


On Monday, May 3rd, 1948, a meeting of 
growers and others interested in Orchids and 
Begonias was held. A club was formed, to be 
known as the Ballarat Orchid and Begonia Club. 
The following office bearers were elected:— 


President, Mr. Geo. W. Swenson, 53 Laurie 
St., Ballarat; Vice-President, Mr. T. Beaumont; 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. Clegg; Hen. Secretary, 
Mr. R. Allisey, 503 Lydiard St., North Balla- 
rat. 


Meetings will be held on the fourth Mon- 
day in each month. 


The object of the Club is to popularise and 
encourage the cultivation of these flowers in 
Ballarat. Any advice readers of the Australian 
Orchid Review can give on the cultivation of 
Orchids would be appreciated by members of 
the Club. 


STANHOPEA TIGRINA 
The photo shows the habit well. Quite easy to 
grow suspended in a wooden basket lined with 
soft fern fibre. This enables the spear-like buds 
to penetrate the potting material. The flowers 
are not beautiful but are a distinct novelty. 
They are very large and of a dull yellow colour 


marked with purple. 
Grown by Dr. W. Gibbs, Ipswich, Q. 








Don't miss it! 
THOUSANDS OF BLOOMS ON VIEW AT THE 


ORCHID SHOW 


MELBOURNE TOWN HALL 


WEDNESDAY, 8th SEPTEMBER, 1948 
THURSDAY, 9th SEPTEMBER, 1948 
FRIDAY, 10th SEPTEMBER, 1948 


from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
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About “Cane” Orchids 


ELLEN WILLIAMS, Honolulu 


@ Our townfolk have their own way of group- 
ing Orchids. L. H. Bailey, W. Watson or Oakes 
Ames would not know about it, but even so, 
it is a good simple grouping in’ this case and 
understood by all. When I asked an inquirer 
what he meant by “cane” Orchids, he said, 
“Oh, everyone knows this kind—grows strong 
like sugar cane.” 

In Hawaii “cane” just seems to bring one 
image to our minds—sugar cane. Botany can 


have its pseudobulbs, horticulture its raspberry . 


canes and Mr. Webster his long list of other 
canes. but for Orchid-minded townfolk Cane 
Orchids are strong, upright-growing Dendro- 
biums that send out long spikes or sprays of 
flowers from the top of the canes. Dr. Carter’s 
wonderful D. undulatum (Ill. in Vol. 4—No. 
3), Pacific Orchid Society of Hawaii Bulletin, 
and the lovely shower— spray of D. Lester 
McCoy (Vol. 3—No. 4) are good examples of 
this Cane Orchid group. 


During the War Years the Cane Orchids’ 


proved their worth, showing their ability to 
adapt themselves to neglect, such as irregular 
watering, little spraying and poor composts. 
When no other Orchids were in bloom, the 
Cane Orchids had a way of always being there, 
with a fresh spray to cheer one—a “Look, we 
can take it!” challenge that really endeared 
them to us when life was too busy to coddle 
more delicate Orchids. 

While personally I find great beauty in all 
Orchids, large or small, I do not agree with 
many that the ultimate goal of hybridising is 
to increase the size of the flower. I think use- 
fulness and distinctiveness are higher aims. 
However, many Cane Orchids need to have 
larger flowers to be useful in the commercial 
field, It is natural then to look to Dendrobium 
Phalaenopsis which has the largest flowers, as 
the most important parent in Cane Orchid 
hybridising. 

If it is so important to have Dendrobium 
Phalaenopsis a fine parent, then our aim in 
Hawaii should be to grow better and finer 
specimens, but as we select for seeding we must 
never at any any time forget vigour or all our 
tireless efforts will be for naught. We could 
easily have the best D. Phalaenopsis stock in the 
world—right here. Much careful selection has 
already been done and every one should help 
to keep standards high. 

Dendrobium Phalaenopsis has been named so 


because it resembles the genus Phalaenopsis. In 
other words, this is the Dendrobium that has 
flowers like a Phalaenopsis. The duplication of 
the name Phalaenopsis causes much confusion 
amongst beginners. Most of us, however, have 
known Den. Phal. as we usually call it, for a 
long time and while perhaps the most beautiful 
of all Cane Orchids and certainly the Most 
showy with its long sprays of large flowers, it 
is not the strongest or easiest to grow unless its 
requirements are understood. 

Because there are still’ some that claim they 
cannot grow Den, Phal. and because it is so im- 
portant that we should all know how, I shall 
try to explain a few “musts” ‘that will lead to 
success. 

The first Must is Resting. After flower, when 
the last flowers have rallent from the sprays, 
put your plants in a half-half’ situation. By that 
I mean not very hot and not very shady. As 
they finish flowering, group them together in 
this half light and give as little water as possible 
without letting the canes shrivel. This may be 
once a week or every three or four weeks, de- 
pending on where you live—whether the days 
are dull or bright—whether the atmosphere is 
heavy with moisture or dry — whether your 
plants are under glass or in a lath house. The 
main idea is to withold water, to discourage the 
plants from growing—this means resting. 

The next Must is to Spray. While resting, the 
plants fall prey to red-spider and other insects 
that like the dryer atmosphere. Spraying is most 
important, because at this time, if you let. the 
red spiders get a foothold they will suck the 
strength from the plant and get down under 
the skin that protects the dormant bud at the 
base of the cane and actually kill your buds— 
kill your prospects of beautiful flowers in the 
Fall—possibly kill your plant. 

Another Must is the necessity of watching 
for the new shoot at the base of the leader-cane. 
Time of resting varies from two to five months. 
When the new shoot’ finally appears: do -not 
think it is time to increase watering, for it is 
at this time that more buds are lost than any 
other time. You will be greatly tempted to 
increase water but this the final Must—You 
must vof increase water until the new shoots 
begin to show big succulent new roots of their 
own, even then, increase water slowly and as 
more roots appear water more until you are 
watering every other day and in some very dry 
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places eyery day. Shoots should be from 3-4 
inches high before increasing water. 

Now that the new shoot has fine new roots 
of its own, you may begin to Feed your plant 
at will. Begin with small amounts and increase 
dosage with growth. Never begin or end feed- 
ing abruptly. Very weak chicken tea or cow 
manure, a good hydroponic or any other good 
tested chemical Orchid formula. The new roots 
need food at this growing stage and plenty of 
water while growing. 

About October when growth is finished, 
flower spikes will appear both from the end of 
the new growth and on top of old canes if 
plants are mature. Green fly and other such 
insects may infest the new flower spikes and 
should be sprayed and cleaned up before the 
buds actually open. If you have been faithful 
with your spraying, however, no green fly will 
appear. While plants are in flower keep them 
on the dry side but not as dry as when resting. 
Flowers should last in perfection from six weeks 
to three months depending on the strength of 
the plant and care. 

So there you have it, Resting — Spraying, 
Careful Watering at shoot time and Feeding, 
give you the full pattern of how to grow Den. 
Phal. 

In the Valleys, where it rains nearly every 
day through. the winter and spring, glass is a 
necessity for Cane Orchids—or at least has been 
up to lately. Some are potting their Cane 
Orchids differently now. Since Nutrient solu- 
tions and other easy chemical formulas are 
available plants are being potted in cinders 
alone. In Australia they do something similar— 
petting only in broken crocks and by so doing 


daily rain will not hurt the plant after it is . 


established. They may be fed in different ways, 
with hydroponics or by placing tree fern chunks, 
fibre, or pieces of osmundine under the new 
growth each year. It is too early to say if this 
works out perfectly for Den. Phal. in the Val- 
leys, but time will tell. I wish others would 
send in their experience in growing Den. Phal. 
or other Cane Orchids to the Bulletin so we 
may help each other solve this potting problem. 
_ When Den. Phal. has lost all its eyes from 
_ insects, or over-watering, so that shoots cannot 
develop at the bottom of the canes, plantlets 
will form on the top of the canes. Some are 
clated when they see this not realising that this 
is nature’s way of preserving the species. These 
plantlets may be planted when in active root 
or kept on the plant for two seasons and then 
potted. These new vegetative plantlets, however, 
neyer have the same vigour that seedlings attain. 
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Den. Phal. is fairly short lived compared with 
many other Orchids. After eight or ten years 
most begin to deteriorate so it is well to add a 
few to one’s stand each year and discard the 
weakest plants. 

Repotting should be done as soon as shoots 
appear and before the young new roots get into 
the old compost. 

Dendrobium Hawaii 

One of the fine traits of most Cane Orchids 
is their decorativeness as house plants. Not only 
are they good to look at, but they really endure 
dry house conditions amazingly well. D. Hawaii 
takes its place as best house plant over any 
Orchid I know. It can travel in flower and takes 
the stuffy air of a closed office without dropping 
a flower. D. Hawaii is also a fine cut flower, 
lasting from 3-4 weeks. A dozen or so of pro- 


perly arranged sprays of D. Hawaii placed near. 


a light at night are really a lovely sight, as they 
seem to pick up the light and glow. This is due 
to its unusually bright petals and green centres. 
We call this variety Glow. Dark D. Hawauiis 
are favoured by the trade, but many prefer the 
varieties Light and Glow. 

D. Hawaii flowers three or four times a year 
and I have known one plant to flower five times. 
D. Hawaii is non-seasonal and does not require 
a resting period. Some years it does not send up 
a new shoot even though it flowers all year, but 
when a shoot finally does come up it can be 
easily over-watered and killed at this period 


much as Den. Phal. 


D. Hawaii and all other non-seasonal, Cane . 


Orchids can ke fed all the year round. We have 
much to learn, however, about feeding. Every- 
one can help if he will only keep accurate re- 
cords, photograph his results, and experiment 
over a long period. Send your findings to the 
Bulletin—with your photographs as proof—it’s 
really lots of fun. 
Dendrobium Bali 

D. Bali has larger flowers than D. Hawaii and 
longer sprays with flowers further apart. The 
flowers are also darker and lighter and_ they 
have a unique way of dangling on the stem that 
makes a very special spray. D. Bali is greatly 
admired by every one and used by the trade, 
and is a luxurious house plant, though much 
more sensitive to house conditions and close at- 
mosphere than D. Hawaii. 

D. Bali needs more sun than either Den. Phal. 
cr D. Hawaii, That parental taurinum blood 
asks for sunshine, though I have found it. to 
prefer just a little shade and considerable water 
on its canes, } 

I might mention here that I have found all 
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Cane Orchids that are grown in full sun or 
near full sun seem to grow best when grouped 
clese together—pot touching pot. In this way 
they: shade each other and shade their roots. It 
also. seems to make for more flowering if canes 
are watered heavily every day. 

In height, D. Bali varies from 2-6 feet, the 
short ones resembling Den. Phal. in habit of 
growth and sensitiveness to water and the tall 
ones need more sun. 

D. Bali is non-seasonal and sometimes goes 
two or three years without sending up a new 
shoot, but flowers all the while. 


Dendrobium Pauline 

Here is another Cane Orchid with Dem. Phal. 
fer a parent. Some plants of this cross are quite 
seasonal, others flower two or three times a 
year. D. Pauline grows to about 3 feet in height, 
has a bright all-over rosy hue that makes it es- 
pecially pleasing at night—flowers are far apart 
on the stem—petals are slightly twisted, from 
uindulatum at the tip, but broad and flat at 
base, Long sprays that hang low, strong spikes 
that stand upright and nice half curved sprays 
are all found in this long-lasting strong growing 
hybrid. Flowers last long when cut—from two 
to three months when left on the plant and it 
makes a fine house plant. 


There are a good many D. Paulines in Hawaii. 
Next time your plant is especially fine, why not 
send a clear photograph to the Bulletin, others 
would like to see it. 
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D. Pauline maybe grown in full sun and if 

well drained, water daily for best results, 
Dendrobium Hawaii Nui 

Dendrobium Hawaii backcrossed with Den. 
Phal. makes this interesting Cane Orchid. In the 
original lot we had only fifteen plants and every 
one was so completely different that you would 
never believe it was the same seed. There was 
one small white one that was distinct and new. 
Several took after D. Hawaii in colour, but some 
were compact, some large with pointed petals 
like (Laelia anceps)—one was large, larger than 
any Den. Phal. but with a soft-ashes-roses hue. 
My favourite was a bluish pink of medium size 
and long spray. The second lot was crossed 
with a very dark Den. Phal. The flowers are 
more what one would expect, some like Den. 
Phal.—some like Hawaii, but all of heavy tex- 
ture. The plants are strong and flowers all seem 
to have D. Hawaii’s good lasting qualities. Some 
are very large and beautiful and dark. The third 
lot seem to have great variation again. I am not 
prepared to say more about D, Hawaii Nui— 
there is so much more to learn. 

Other Cane Orchids 

Dendrobium Queensland, Pompadour, Orchid- 
wood, Loius Bleriot, New Hawaii, Pauoa, Colin 
Potter. Waikiki and Taurus are a few other 
Cane Orchids that come to mind. There .are 
many more registered and we are only beginning 
—ten years from now, who knows? — Cane 
Orchids may be another kind of sugar cane that 
town folk may point to with pride. 


Odontoslossum Grande 
A. B. PORTER, Eastwood, N.S.W 


® Unlike most Odontoglossums, O. Grande is 
not difficult to grow in Sydney, and growers in 
Melbourne and Adelaide are also flowering this 
beautiful cld Central American species. The 
flowers are large, up to six or seven inches in 
diameter, the colour being an attractive blend 
of yellow and rich chestnut brown. Flowering 
in early autumn, it gives a bright splash of 
colour when Orchids are scarce. 

During the last few years, Sydney growers 
have. found that Grande. will thrive in their 
bush houses under conditions almost identical 
with those we give our Cymbidiums, but shade 
should be a little heavier, though by no means 
dense. If there is a corner in your Cymbidium 
house a little shadier than the rest, that is the 
place for Grande. 

A good Cymbidium mixture suits this broad- 
minded Odantoglossum admirably. Mr. Begg’s 
fine plant, illustrated on page 70 was grown in 


a mixture of three parts tan bark, one part leaf 
mould and one part coarse sand. I have never 
seen a finer exhibit of this Orchid. 


New growths are made during the warm 
weather and flower spikes push up inside the 
outer bracts when the bulbs are beginning to 
form. Water should be given freely while growth 
is active, but after flowering is finished the 
plant goes to sleep for the winter and requires 
only an occasional drink until growth begins 
again. When the plant requires repotting, re- 
member the Orchid Growers’ Golden Rule; repot 
when the new roots are just showing on the new 
growth. The roots then run straight into the 
new mixture and the plant is established in no 
time. 


Don’t be without a plant or two of Odonto- 
glossum Grande in your collection. If you can 
grow Cymbidiums, you can grow Grande. ~ 
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Notes for Novices 
T. H. JAMES, Hazelbrook, Blue Mountains, N.S.W. 


@ Several writers in recent numbers of the 
A.O.R. have criticised various cultural aspects 
of Orchid growing which have been published 
from time to time. As the matters concerned 
are of considerable general interest I think a 
review of some of them would be appropriate. 

In the December, 1948, issue is a comment by 
Mr. A. E. Brown on my remarks concerning 
the almost general practice by novices of start- 
ing their Cymbidium collections with species. 
I was ‘glad to note that comment. Discussion of 
any topic is healthy and often brings forward 
points ‘of view not previously considered: There 
is another aspect of this subjéct which, I think, 
merits notice. If a beginner is in a position to 
obtain’ one or more of the better hybrids he 
would, in a comparatively short time, have 
kack-bulbs to use as a medium of exchange and 
so build up a collection of better types earlier 
than if he started with speices only| But do 
not buy hybrids on name only. Names of Orchid 
hybrids due to, what seems to me, a most 
irrational system of nomenclature, convey no 
definite description of the flowers. Flowers of 
plants bearing the same name often do not even 
look alike. So be on the safe side and buy your 
hybrids only when in flower. Also, don’t for- 
get that the fact that a plant is a hybrid does 
not necessarily give it quality. In recent years 
I have had a few back-bulbs given to me of 
hybrids with super quality names which, after 
they had flowered, were thrown on the rubbish 
heap. I would not have given them to the 
veriest novice. Plants with varietal names, how- 
ever, could be bought with assurance on names 
only. I agree with Mr. Brown that plants of the 
species should be in every collection, but they 
are practically useless for exchange purposes. 

Well, the season that should have been sum- 
mer has passed, but except for a few warm to 
hot days the season had no semblance to summer. 
The effect of the long, cold, wet and almost 
sunless period on the growth ea Orchids generally 
would ke of considerable general interest and I 
should be glad to receive a report from any 

_ grower who might care to write to me concern- 
ing any unusual features noted in the behaviour 
of his Orchids. 

Mr. Colley, in the March, 1948, issue of the 
A.O.R., mentions an unusual feacure noted by 
him, ita (a) the production of flower spikes 
by new growths which started as late as early 
January whilst (b) well-developed bulbs that 


showed up in spring are dormant. As to (a) 
my experience is the same. This behavoiur seems 
to explode the view generally held that unless a 
plant makes a start into new growth early in 
spring it cannot mature its bulbs in time to 
produce flowers. Many of my Cymbidiums ‘were 
not broken up or repotted until late November 
as, until then, there was no sign of root activity. 
Yet most of those plants are flowéring'’on’ the 
growths subsequently made. Many of my plants 
regularly flower on the same bulbs two years 
in succession. The unusual season has appar- 
ently not affected that habit, 

This behaviour, if general, raises an impor- 
tant issue, viz., the time at which to repot. The 
eyes forming in the bulbs maturing during the 
autumn will, if that bulb is to produce a flower 
spike the sella autumn, also contain the 
embryo of the spike. As the normal period for 
the development of the spike is late summer 
cr early autumn it would seem that, generally, 
if the flower spike embryo is present, it would 
emerge during that period, irrespective of the 
stage of development of the bulb at that time. 
This would seem to imply that the period for 
repotting could be extended very considerably. 

My analysis of this matter may be wrong, but 
it appears to be logical and is supported by the 
views of Mr. L. Giles in the March number of 
the A.O.R. I have not repotted as late as done 
by Mr. Giles, the latest being December, but I 
am satisfied that repotting when root growth is 
active is conducive to a much quicker recovery 
from the disturbance than when done earlier. 

As to (b) in Mr. Colley’s comments — his 
experience is different to mine as most of my 
well-developed bulbs are going to flower. 

In the March notes I expressed concern at the 
possible paucity of flowers in the coming season, 
but it would appear that such concern was 
needless. 

“Do not water Cymbidiums for a few days 
after repotting” (Mr. Colley). Why? The roots 
of Cymbidiums are not like those of most ter- 
restrial plants, that is, they are not fibrous, but 
consist of a thin hard core enclosed in a spongy 
mass of cells for the absorption of liquids, When 
repotting, such roots are easily damaged and, 
also, frequently have to be shortened for various 
reasons and if the compost be watered immedi- 
ately after repotting the damaged or cut roots 
are apt to die back, often right to the bulb. If 
the compost be kept on the dry side for a few 
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days the raw ends will callous and the roots re- 
main healthy and active. Like Mr. Colley, I have 
never lost a Cymbidium from watering immedi- 
ately after repotting, which was my early prac- 
tice, but when repotted he following year I 
found that invariably the damaged or cut roots 
were dead, which explained the resultant weak 
growth. I do not lose roots now. This discussion 
refers mainly to cases where plants have to be 
broken up. If merely transferred wholly to 
larger vessels damaged roots should not occur. 
Food for Orchids.—Mr. Colley mentions a 
Den. Aggregatum which continues to flourish 
on a piece of wood without receiving any arti- 
ficial nutriment. Quite so, but that plant is in 
the open and obtains nourishment from the 
air and rain. I have several plants of Den. Fal- 
corostrum on boards. Prior to this year the 
seasons here for many years have been very 
dry and the only water they received came out 
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of a tap. They just existed. This season there was 
a superabundance of rain and they have flour- 
ished exceedingly. They obviously obtained 
nutriment from the rain. In the glasshouse, how- 
ever, it is another story, and Orchids which were 
on blocks and received water only from a tap 
for many years have been going steadily down 
hill. This year several received some nutriment 
solution and for the first time the growth has 
improved. 


Coelogyne Cristata.—Some growers seem to 
have difficulty in flowering this beautiful 
Orchid, First of all, it resents disturbance and 
even if merely transferred to a larger vessel may 
refuse to flower for some time. 


I grow it in a cool shady place during spring 
and summer and in early March transfer it to 
an open situation with plenty of light and it 
flowers freely. 


Dendrobium Speciosum=var. Milli 


—The following request was received from Dr. 
Dai Yen Chang, Honolulu, Hawaii; 

“A man. here has a plant, Dendrobium Hillii, 
which I am informed originally came from your 
country. He has had it for 10 years, but it has 
never bloomed. Another man told me the same 
thing. 

“Both live in a section of the City that is 
fairly warm, average 80 degress F., the year 
round, I have been given a small section of the 
plant. I have it in the coolest section of my 
lath house, average 75 day and 70 at night. 

“Kindly at your convenience, give me details 
of habits, growing conditions and best method 
of caring for this plant.” 

Reply:— 

Thank you for your letter of 26th April in 
which you enquire as to the cause of non- 
flowering of Dendrobium Speciosum, var. Hillii. 

I might mention that there is a splendid pic- 
ture of this Dendrobium, growing in the open, 
in the June issue of the Australian Orchid Re- 
view. It is sometimes known as the King Orchid 
or Rock Lily. It is a native of the East coast of 
Australia and grows on trees and also on almost 
bare sand-stone rocks with little or no ‘leaf 
mould or humus. 

It grows equally well in. the shade or full 
sun;..-ut seldom flowers in total shade. I have 


seen it “growing on an ordinary clay roofing tile, : 


hanging on a wire out of, (oor its roots 


AN tt 


only the rain that fell on it and often went for 
weeks without any water. 

From the information that you supply on 
temperature I am inclined to believe that your 
climate does not vary enough for this Orchid. 
Here in Willoughby, N.S.W., five miles -from 
Sydney it grows and flowers without any diffi- 
culty at all. The temperature range is 35 to 100 
F. 

My advice, for what it is worth, is not to ex- 
pect flowers until the plant has become estab- 
lished at least two years and if possible send the 
plant to the highlands where the temperature is 
round about 40 to 55 in wintertime and bring 
it back to higher temperatures during the grow- 
ing season. 

It will take plenty of water during the warm 
weather, but requires very little during winter 


_ as it has a large pseudo-bulb storage that will 


carry it over drought periods. It likes more 
sun than most other Orchids. 

The following is a description of iDtandesling 
Specicsum copied from a recent Australian book 
by J. Murray Cox:— 

“A cultural table of Orchidaceous plants.” 
“Native of Eastern Australia. A very handsome 
species which, if it were an exotic would be 
more highly regarded than it is in its “native 


land. Stems are stout anda foot | or more in. 


length. Each is topped with 3 to 4 (rarely 5) 
stout, rigid, ovate-oblong leaves. Racemes grow 
from the, nodes near the top of the stems, up 
to about 16 inches in length, densely clad with 
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many creamy white scented flowers with lance- 
clate acute somewhat incurved sepals and petals. 
The flower racemes come from both the current 
and tke clder stems and when a large plant is 
in full Elocm it is a magnificent sight. I once 
saw a plant with over 130 spikes of blossom. 
This species is most easy of culture, and grows 
equally well in a bush-house or outside in the 
open sunshine. It would make an excellent 
centre-piece for a large rock garden. Flowers 
in spring. Type is milky white. Variety Hillii 
plants larger and stouter, flowers white.” 

There is also one of the usual type, the colour 
of which is a rich yellow. I have 2 strong plants 
of this, the only difference from type is the rich 
colour. 


Another Australian publication that I believe 
is now out of print “Gems of the Bush” gives 
the following information:— 

“The King Orchid or so- o-called Rock Lily 
(Dend. Speciosum) is an extremely variable 
species. It is the largest tree Orchid (epiphyte) 


found in Australia. The typical form has very 


stout stems (pseudo or false bulbs). 


““The fairly large flowers, with finger-like 
petals vary in colour from pure white or cream 
turning to a yellow shade in maturity. The 
tongue (labellum) is speckled with purple. The 
leaves, four to six, are large, dark, glassy green, 
thick and leathery. The King Orchid grows 
plentifully on trees, cliff faces and rocks: Its 
flowers are strongly fragrant, especially on a 
warm day. 


“Variety Hillii, ‘known to the Queensland 
aborigines as ‘Taraberi,’ is a large free-flowering 
form with comparatively slender, much ribbed 
stems and long clusters of flowers.” 


‘In the ‘type Speciosum, the pseudo bulb is 
about the size and shape of a curved cow’s horn. 
Variety Hillii has more or less straight stems 
- that may be up to almost 3 feet long. 


Once more my suggestions are, very little 
potting material other than broken stone or 
crocks, plenty of sun, little water in winter, 
more in summer, much cooler temperature in 
winter than in summer (down to 35 for a while 
would do no harm). 


Trusting that the foregoing adwenesatin may 
be some help. I would be pleased at any time to 
receive informtaion re your conditions, Orchids, 
and their culture for jialbibecstyy in the. Aus- 
baler Orchid Review. 

W. WORTH. 
Hon. Editor, 
“Australian Orchid Review.” 
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CATTLEYA PLANTS | 


When flowering from £3/3/- 
Easy Culture. Details 


MARK REYNOLDS 


2 Oswald Street, Cremorne, N.S.W. 
XM2198 





NOTICE TO GROWERS ~ 


If you have Orchid plants and bulbs to 
dispose of by way of sale or exchange, 
we cordially extend to you the classified 

| advertising facilities of the Australian - 
Orchid Review, which has commenced 
| with this issue at a minimum of 5/- for 
two lines and 1/- per line afterwards. 


Ors it nit? 


| All enquiries should be addressed to. chee 
a publishers: . Ap 


‘SHEPHERD & NEWMAN PTY. LTD. 
YURONG ST., SYDNEY 





se a . * BE cited Gilera a) 
race 


Classified dbertincnenes 


Minimum 2 lines, 5/-; and 1/- per line SORA: 





WANTED. —Lycaste, Skinneri var. “Mrs. “Hamil- 
ton Smith. Will: purchase or make liberal .ex- 
change. L. Giles. North Rocks Rd., Saat 
N.S.W. Phone: WM2959. 


FOR EXCHANGE.—Cymbidium, Swallows Var. 





Golden Glory—green bulb. Rosy Queen, ; shot. 
.back bulb. Acaris, green bulb. Various. others on 


request. F. M. SLATTERY, 12 Eddystone Ra., 
Bexley. Phone LX2985—MX2969. 


CYM. HYBRIDS for exchange. —Some mice hate 
in variety, also a few Swallows (Alex. West x 





Pauwelsii Mag. F.C.C.) which include “Spring” 


Song—Snow Bird—Dobroyde—Killama—FEleanor 


*—Snowkist & Ku-ring-gai.” All strong aS 


Tel. JX1602. C. L. Ramsay. 


CYMBIDIUM HYBRIDS.—A few bulbs and ‘shot 
back of choice hybrids for exchange. Pauwelsii 
and Dante Sp., Dorchester. Cygnus var. Janet, 
Falcon Sp., Ramboda var. Adonis, Charm_ var. 





Elegance, Guelda var. Waverley, Swallow var. 


Snowbird, L. Sander v. Cardinal, Judge Markell 
v. Jean. D.G, eas JIX2698. 
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HODGINS 
ORCHIDS 


P.O. Box 108 FRANKSTON (Vic.) 


Offer 
Genuine quality Cymbidium Hybrids to 
the beginner. 


“Write for our Beginner's List. 
e 


Lists also available for the advanced 
grower. 








ORCHIDS 


Cymbidiums (Hybrids) 
To please all tastes now 
available 
@ 





Varieties range from finest 
quality to the least expensive. 
@ 


Inspection invited on any day 
by arrangement. 
e 


L. H. NEWMAN 


80 Provincial Road, Lindfield 
Tel.: JX2803 








| 
| 


| 
| 














FOR CONTINUOUS HEATING 





Here is a safe, steady, easily regulated glass 
house heating system that requires a minimum | 
of attention. Easy to instal, inexpensive to run, |! 
the Ideal Hot Water Heating System has all 
the practical features needed by Orchid growers. 
The Ideal is a coke-burning boiler which burns | 
all night without attention. There are no fumes | 
or gases ... nothing but pure warm air can 
reach your plants. Write, ‘phone or call for 


quotes and full particulars. 


OMEST 


BOILERS 


SWANS LTD. 


Phone M4301 
406-412 ELIZABETH STREET, SYDNEY 


Branches at Hurstville and Parramatta 
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Australia Needs Dollars £ 


CONVERT YOUR ORCHIDS INTO 
DOLLARS BY MARKETING YOUR 
BLOOMS THROUGH 


| 
| 
‘ORCHID EXPORTS 
PTY. LTD. 
686 PACIFIC HIGHWAY 
KILLARA 
N.S.W. 


TELEPHONE: JX4069 


We call and collect 
Pay Cash 
Pay Highest Prices 


For Courteous and Efficient Service 


ae 3 RING — JX4069 
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Sydney A. Sheads Nurseries 


We regret to announce that owing to difficulties, and delays in 
enlarging and altering of our Nurseries, we will be unable to hold 
our annual Show, but the following Orchids, in flower, can be 
inspected at the above nurseries, from Ist SEPTEMBER. 


Alexanderi Westonbirt x IIlma—=Gossoon. 

Won Championship 1945, Anthony Hordern's Spring Show. 

Grand Championship 1945, Chelsea Show, Sydney. 

Second in Championship 1946, Anthony Hordern's Spring Show. 
Eagle x Vesta=Princess Astrid. 

Grand Champion 1948. 

First Prize, Novice Section, 1945, Anthony Hordern's Spring Show. 
Grand Champion, 1946, Anthony Hordern's Spring Show. 
Best Coloured 3 Cymbidiums, 1946, Mr. John Bisset's Show, included— 
Memoria Alberti, the best Cymbidium flowered in Belgium in 1939, Pink 
Beauty, recognised as one of the best shaped flowers shown this year; 


Cygnus, rich golden brown. 

! Princess Elizabeth var. Maise, Ist Prize, Chelsea Flower Show, 1947 A.M. 
Championship Six, 1946, Anthony Hordern's Show. 
Championship Six, 1946, Mr. John Bisset'’s Show. 

Best Two Cymbidiums, 1945, Anthony Hordern's Show. 

Award of Distinction, 1946, Orchid Society of N.S.W. Exhibition. 

Ceres x Lyoth. For outstanding colour. 

Bronze Medallion, 1946. Orchid Society of N.S.W. Exhibition. 


For Most Outstanding specimen plant. Princess Elizabeth with its immense 
bulbs, great size and big flowers, was certainly outstanding amongst exhibits. 
The Championship Six, 1946, included Princess Elizabeth, Golden Swallow, 
and Swallow var. Hebe. 


We have approximately 3,000 plants, flowering in September, including pinks, 
whites, green and golds, in our nurseries. 


All Orchid lovers, are cordially invited to come and inspect this beautiful dis- 
play of choice Cymbidiums regardless of whether they wish to purchase or 
not. The Orchid Houses are open for inspection between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
—seven days a week. We regret that we are unable to accept Mail Orders. 


Nurseries are at 


61 HOMER STREET, UNDERCLIFFE ~ 
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We have at last received from the Bookbinders our new 


SANDERS? LIST | 


ORCHID HYBRIDS 


complete to Ist January, 1946, which is 


NOW READY 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





The New Edition contains the names and parentages 
of all the known hybrid Orchids, whether natural or 


artificially raised, from the beginning to the end 
of 1945. 


Table | gives the names of the hybrids in alphabetical 
order, with the two parents and the names of the 
raisers and date. 


Table Il records the parents, alphabetically arranged, 
of all the hybrids in Table I, each parent occurring 
twice over. Strongly bound. 


Price - - £6 6s. 
Post Free 


SANDERS (ST. ALBANS), LTD. 


Royal Orchid Nurseries 


ST. ALBANS 
Phone - 245 
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12 sorts Dendrobiums 40/- 
12 Cymbidiums in 6 sorts 45/- 
12 Cypripediums in 4 sort 56/- 
12 Vandas in 4 sorts 42/- 
12 Phaius in 4 sorts 40/- 
36 Showy Orchids... 100/- 





All Packing and Postage free 
Wholesale list on request. 


G. R. GOPAJU 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, INDIA 


HYBRID TRUMPET LILIES 


Containing blood of L. regale, sulphureum and 
sargentiae. Taller and later blooming than 
regale or Creelman. Will exchange for hybrid 
cattleyas or cymbidiums. Shipping time October. 
Inquire via air mail. 


R. BEATTIE 
HILLCREST RD., GUELPH 
Ont., Canada 


ORCHIDS 


Special Post Free Collection Offers 


12 COELOGYNES, 6 sorts 
12 DENDROBIUMS, 12 sorts . 
12 CYMBIDIUMS, 6 sorts ....... 
12 CYPRIPEDIUMS, 4. sorts 
12 VANDA COERULEA oe. - 
12 VANDA MISS A. JOAQUIN .. nt 

Collection of 50 grand and lovely flowering 
Orchids most suitable for Amateurs, £6/10/-, 

or by Air shipment £19. 


Cash, please, with order 


Get our New Descriptive Catalogue by air, enclose 
four shillings in stamps for postage. 


L. B. PRADHAN & SONS 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, INDIA 
(By Appointment to the Sikkim Govt.). 














Notice to Advertisers 


All enquiries as to Advertising space 
should be addressed to the publishers: 


AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW 
SHEPHERD & NEWMAN PTY.LTD. 
YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
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A Limited Number only left 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


A Cultural Table 
of 
Orchidaceous Plants 


by J. MURRAY COX 





Illustrated in Colour. 400 pages. 


No book of this description has been produced 
since 1932. It is long overdue. 


The Table is comprehensive, embracing most 
genera and species known in a world-wide range 
of Orchids. Orchids are described and inform- 
ation given as to origin, natural conditions and 
the most successful method of cultivation. 


There is a complete index which includes the 
correct botanical nomenclature as well as 
synonyms, so that, where Orchids are known by 
their popularly used names, they can be easily 
traced and referred to in the text. In addition, 
there is a useful glossary of botanical terms. 





The Table, in fact, might aply be regarded as an 
encyclopaedia of orchids which should be in 
the library of every Orchid lover. 


Price per copy: 4 guineas. 
ap 


Published by 


THE SHEPHERD PRESS 


YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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Orchids 


We have a fine collection of all varieties of Orchids, including Cymbidiums, 


Dendrobiums, other 


Anthuriums, etc. 


and many 


miscellaneous 


and glasshouse plants, 


Inspection cordially invited any day (Sundays excepted) 


JOHN BISSETT 








“BOOKS 


ORCHID CULTURE IN CEYLON. Edited by Soysa, 
1943, coloured plates, etc. This delightful book is of 
interest to Orchid Growers, dealing with hybridization, 
diseases and pests, fragrance, etc. Orchids dealt with 
can be grqwn in Victoria and New South Wales, £2/15/- 
VICTORIAN ORCHIDS (Dickens), 3/6, post 2d. 
THE ORCHIDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES (Rupp), 
9/-, post 4d., soft cover edition, 6/-. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
ORCHIDS (Rogers), 1/6, post, 3d. 

Stocks of second-hand works on Orchids, Natural History, 

Early’ Aust., Art, Collecting, etc. 


Catalogue on application. Also available, special 
list of new Gardening Books 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 
457c BOURKE STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1. 


MALAYAN ORCHIDS & EXOTIC 


Vanda Miss Joaquim, VY. Cooperii, ¥. Marguerite Maron, 
Renanthera Coccinea, R. Storiei, Arachnis Alba, 

Maingayi, A. Moschifera, etc., available. Price List sent 
out free on application. Also exporters of Malayan 
Orchid Flowers to Sydney per 2Ib. crate, including 
freight £4 prepaid. Holders of testimonials from Queen 


of Holland 1938, and Director of Kew Gardens 1939. 


THE GEM NURSERY 


172, MOULMEIN ROAD, SINGAPORE 
Cable: ''Gemnur™ Phone: 7542 


ORCHID LOVERS 


Ask for our TRADE PRICE LIST OF ORCHIDS, 
BULBS & LILIUMS. Quality goods, Lowest 
price, Good discount. Our best collection offer 
of 50 ORCHIDS for Beginners, £6, including 
packings and postage with Cultural Hints free. 


BHUWANI NURSERY 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, N. INDIA 











Nursery: 48 Wareemba St., Abbotsford. WA1124 
Private: 8 Brisbane Ave., 


Lindfield. JA8906 





Agents for the “Australian Orchid Review” 
in Great Britain 


Messrs. B. F. Stevens & Brown Limited, 
New Ruskin House, 
28-30 Little Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1, 


are carrying stocks of current and back 

numbers of the ‘Australian Orchid 

Review.” Readers in Great Britain should 

communicate with them regarding their 
supplies. 


BOOKS ON ORCHIDS 


Cacti and other Succulent plants, new 
and used. Also other Botanical books. 


Payments handled 
locally. 


“BOOK-MARK" 


825 Elyria Drive, Los Angeles, 31, Calif., U.S.A. 


Send for catalog. 


ORCHID CYMBIDIUM BOOKLET 


“Helpful Knowledge for the Beginner’? 


Written by A. E. BROWN 
47 Union St., Kogarah, N.S.W. 








Price, 1/6 


Before you purchase any Cymbidium Orchid plants, read 
this booklet well, especially beginners. It should help 
you and save you cash. 
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The Orchid Society of N.S.W. 


Meets every Month: Y.M.C.A., 325 Pitt Street, Sydney 


MONDAY, SEPT. 27th MONDAY, OCT. 25th MONDAY, NOV. 29th 
Patron: President: Hon. Secretary: 
His Honour Dr. J. A. VOTE B. JESSOP 


JUDGE H. F. MARKELL 


°K » Fasti Road 76 Woolooware Rd. 18 Hercules St. 
ooyong, ‘astings Roa ‘SW. 
WARRAWEE, N'S.W. Cronulla. CE COD ANS 
Hon, Treasurer: Hon. Asst. Treasurer: Hon. Editor: 
JOHN BISSET W. FAHEY W. WORTH 
48 Wareemba Street, 1 Woolcott Street 4 Ward Street 
ABBOTSFORD, N.S.W. WAVERTON, N.S.W. WILLOUGHBY, N.S.W. 
"Phone WA1124 *Phone XB3795 Phone: XL3533 
@ @ 
The Queensland Orchid Society 
Patron: 
E, J. BEARD, Esq., 207 Cavendish Rd., Coorparoo, SE2 
President: Hon. Secretary: Hon. Treasurer: 
Cc. T. WHITE C. HAR J. P. McPHEE 
225 Main Street te BEESON Carmody Rd. 
Kangaroo Pt. G.P.O. Box 2002 X _ St. Lucia, $.W.1 
BRISBANE BRISBANE BRISBANE 
The dates of the next meetings of the Society are as follow:— 
FRIDAY, SEPT. 10th FRIDAY, OCT. 8th FRIDAY, NOV. 12th 


Meeting Place: Miniature Rifle Range Building, Boundary Street, Brisbane. 
Meetings held on the Second Friday of each month. Visitors are welcome. 


The Victorian Orchid Club 


Meets on the third Monday in each month (January excepted), in the 





Indepen- 


dent. Church Hall, Collins Street, Melbourne, at 8 p.m. Prospective members 
welcome. 
The dates of the next meetings of the Club are as follow: 
MONDAY, SEPT. 20th MONDAY, OCT. 18th MONDAY, NOV. 15th 
President: Vice-President: Hon. Secretary: 
R. VICK T. W. CAMERON _G. E. FLOYD 
32 Northcote Ave., 430 Bourke Street 25 Grandview Road 
- BALWYN, E.8. MELBOURNE BRIGHTON, S.5. 
*Phone WF2365 MU4377 *Phone, X4996 


Hon. Treasurer: A. C. DREDGE, 169 Cochrane Street, Elsternwick, S.4. 


The Orehid Club of South Australia 


Meets on 2nd Monday each month in the Builders and Contractors Bldg., 
17 Waymouth St., Adelaide. Visitors are welcome. 





MONDAY, SEPT. 13th TUESDAY, OCT. 12th MONDAY, NOV. 8th 
Patron: = President: Hon Secretary-Treasurer: 
¢ F. H. De ROSE R. L. SMITH, 
The Premier, Hon. T. PLAYFORD Edwin Terrace 17 Tavistock St., 
Norton Summit. GILBERTON ADELAIDE. 


. Wholly set up, printed and published in Australia by Shepherd & Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, Sydney 
W. Worth, Hon. Editor. 























Cattleya Bow Bells 


(C. Edithiae White Empress, F.C.C. x C. Suzanne Hye) 


C. Bow Bells is a botanical phenomenon among orchid plants. All plants 
grown from this one seed pod are strikingly similar in having all of the superior 
qualities desired in orchids. Unfortunately, the original Suzanne Hye parent 
has been lost and it has not been possible to repeat the cross. The plant itself 
is noted for its vigour and consequently is less difficult than most plants to 
grow. The flowers have all of the desirable qualities of a fine orchid. The 
wide petals and sepals have good form and carriage and the large wide lip 
has a ruffled edge. The flowers are large, having heavy texture, and the throat 
is beautifully coloured with yellow. As an example of similarity, we exhibited 
two plants of C. Bow Bells at the American Orchid Society meeting held at 
Miami, Fla., this year and each plant was awarded an F.C.C. This is a very 
rare occurrence, 3 


A possible explanation of this phenomenon of size and vigor is tetraploidy, a 
condition in which each plant cell contains double the normal chromosome 
compliment. Although tetraploidy in individual plants is a frequent occurrence, © 
the possibility of the new condition existing in all brother and sister plants of a 
cross, as in C. Bow Bells, is extremely remote. 


C. Bow Bells normally blooms in the late fall and early winter. We have a 
large block of these plants to work with and have used them extensively in ~ 
breeding to obtain these desirable characteristics in hybrids that will bloom 
at other seasons. We are currently offering the following crosses for sale in 
community pots—minimum order 10 plants of a cross: 


PRICE 
No. CROSS PER PLANT 
R-699 CC. Bow Bells x C. Mossiae Wagneri - = 2 2 2 0/15/8 
Season—Winter 
R-708 CC. Bow Bells x C. Celia, var. Rivermont - - - - - 0/12/6 © 
Season—Fall 
R-826  C. Bow Bells x C. Snow Song - - - - - - - 0/12/6 


Season—Fall 


If you are not already on our mailing list, write us and we will send our complete offerings. 
We shall be glad to recommend you for membership in the American Orchid Society. The mem- 
bership fee is £1/5/- annually and includes 12 issues of the Society's bulletin, a monthly 
magazine devoted to the Orchid cult. 


CLINT McDADE AND SONS 
RIVERMONT ORCHIDS 


SIGNAL MOUNTAIN e TENNESSEE 
; (a suburb of Chattanooga) 
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ATING THE NEWCASTLE ORCHID CIRCLE), THE QUEENSLAND ORCHID SOCIETY, THE 
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ORCHIDS 
of Quality 


Cc. H. DEANE 


Girrahween Nurseries 


190 WOLLONGONG RD., ARNCLIFFE 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. - TEL. {LX 1106 
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In Advertising ane 


the element of time is one to be reckoned 
with—as it has important underlying effects, 
particularly on the volume of future business. 













Efficient process engraving is an effective 
ally when up against ''time.'’ Turning to the 
fine art studios at 89 William Street, you 
are sure of RESULTS not EXCUSES in the 
hour of urgency. 


A free enterprise, not process engraving 
as a sideline, a progressive organisation 
noted for the consistent quality of its 
work—maintained by..... 





he PHOTO-ENGRAVING ART COMPANY PROPRIETARY LIMITED 
0-0 Sit fan Gyan Give Sb N GY 


Ox Time and in Step with Advertising 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO ORCHID ENTHUSIASTS 
John Bisset has pleasure in announcing the publication of hee Books. on-Orchid- 
Culture which are invaluable aids to Orchid enthusiasts“. es 
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THE CHARM OF GROWING ORCHIDS FOR EVERYBODY By ight Geter 

ORCHIDS by R. Bruce Hogg?" ‘s aii | eed 

by P. A. Gilbert Over 200 pages with. 32 pages off © aby (cen £ 
232 pages of Cultural Notes and Photos Illustrations. \\— 
Price 21/- (Post I/- extra) Price 25/- (Post I/- otal 





PRIVATE (Evenings) JA890 
JOHN BISSET _ NURSERY Sees WAUizs 


AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIE 
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"PREPARED CHARCOAL FOR ORCHIDS | 
and all Nursery purposes. 
No. | grade of Sand. 
No. 2 Sine: of Wheat 


sia! No. 3 5 to 4 inch. : 
age No. 4 Special Orchid- Mixture 


Free delivery to all ‘suburbs or on. ‘rail. l-cwt. bags. 


ACE CHARCOAL COY. 


Box 825 G.P.O., SYDNEY 
Phone XL2102 


Special Orchid Collection Offers, 


Delivered /Eree By) Air Express” 


12 Aerides, £3/10/-; 30 Coelogynes, £9/10/-; ny At 
Cymbidiums, £12; 25 Cyprepediums, £8/10/-; 30. 
_Dendrobiums, £10. All large, healthy, and full flower- | 
ing size plants. Advance money not TUR Values 
collected through Bank, 


“THE HERBAL HOME 


P.O. RHENOCK, SIKKIM 14, INDIA. |. 
¢ : ty AS 
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Cypripediums 


MAX HULL, Gawler East, S.A. 


@ The Cypripedium forms one of the impor- 

tant groups of modern hybrid Orchids, and 

when one takes into consideration the types of 

flowers which are available to the hybridist one 

~ is astounded at the results which have been 
__--_—_ attained. The broad flat dorsal, the wide petals 
and =the charming colours in the whites, the 


honey yellows, purple or rose-purples and the 


spotted and blotched types are a far call from 
the Insignes, Villosums, Spicerianum and Fair- 
rieanum, and other species from which they 
were evolved, © 
The aim of the hybridist to-day is to obtain a 
definite and clear colouring combined with size, 
shape and length of stem. 
_. A choice Cypripedium should have good out- 
line as first consideration, together with deep 
dorsal, broad and square at the base with wide 
~ petals, together with a pouch to give both grace 
and. balance. Size is another important aspect 
and one may safely say that no hybridist or 
__ raiser of Cypripediums have ever grown one 
large enough. What was considered to be a good 
flower a few years ago is now obsolete, and so 
the work of improvement goes on, and one won- 
ders what will be the result in a few years. The 
_. Cypripedium holds a very high place in the 
_ order of Orchids and this is not surprising when 
we consider its lasting qualities, the ease with 
which it flowers and the many improvements 








































_ being. : 
_ Before dealing with the culture of Cypripe- 
_ diums let us first look at the species and learn 
something of their habitat, country of origin, 
_and other peculiar features associated with their 
growth. — f 
_ First we have Insigne and its varieties. This 
is the commonest and most popular of the 
species and is found in Nepal and Burma at 
altitudes of up to 5000 feet, indicating the dif- 
_ ference of temperature that this plant will stand. 
_ The flowering period is usually May and June. 
‘Many of the better Insigne varieties have been 
"used extensively in hybridisation. 
_ Villosum is from Eastern Burma and Moul- 
mein and is often found growing in trees as an 
epiphyte. The flowering season is from May to 
August, the colouring being brown and yellow, 
var. Aureum is golden yellow, while Boxalli is 
heavily spotted. Tihs es 
It is very hardy and does well in the bush 


a 





that the conscientious hybridiser is bringing into - 


Charlesworthii. — Comes from the Shan 
States, elevation 5000 feet, where roots cling to 
the limestone rocks, grows under chequered 
sunlight all day. Flowers usually March and 
April—when potting lime should be added to 
the compost. . 

Fairrieanum is a very pretty species having 
quaint flowers of white with purple stripes, it 
comes from Northern India and grows on lime- 
stone rocks at altitude of 4500 feet. They occur 
usually in deep gorges and consequently the 
atmosphere is saturated with moisture. The 
flowering period is during April and May. It 
requires morning sun only. Some form of lime 
should be added when potting. ; 

Hirsutissimum comes from borders of 
Assam and Burma at altitude of 5000 feet, 
flowering season extends from September to 
November. The colouring is purple and green, 
flower is unique in appearance, being covered 
with fine black hair. Flower scape makes its 
appearance several months before flower stem 
grows and care must be taken to keep the mois- 
ture away from axil of leaves. 

Callosum has ornamental foliage, being 
mottled green, this variety is a warm. species 
coming from Thailand and Cochin, China. 
Flower has broad white dorsal striped purple 
and flowers in December and January. 

Spicerianum is a native of Assam and is a 
hardy variety like Insigne, doing quite well in 
the bush house. It is used quite extensively in 
hybridisation. Insigne x Spicerianum (Leeanum) 
being one of earliest of hybrids, and is still 
grown extensively. AUS) tae 

These are but a few of the species, but it will 
give the reader some idea of the climatic con- 
ditions under which they grow. remart 
The Cypripedium hybrids are now to be had — 


in thousands, many are only average, but never- 


theless quite an improvement on the native 
species, while the really first-class hybrids can 
be numbered only in the 10’s, but each year 
the hybridist is working on these selected few, is 
and great advancement is to be seen in the new 
hybrids coming forward. oie 
In the making of a selection of plants the 
grower should look for those which possess a 


dorsal that has both flatness and roundness and — 


does not curl back at the outer edge; the petal 
should be broad with rounded apex and not 


twist; the ventral sepal should be medium-size 
_ in comparison with the rest of the flower. - 
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Cypripediums do not require a great amount 
of sunlight and so can be grown in the more 


_ shady parts of the bush or glasshouse. The plants” 


will stand a considerable amount of light if 
they are accustomed to it gradually during the 
winter months so that by the time summer 
arrives the leaves have become accustomed to 
the strong light and resistant to the burning 
effects of the sun. It is, however, desirable to 
have some form of shading during the very 
hot summer months. 


_Cypripediums are repotted during the early 
spring, late August and September in order 
that they may have as long a growing period 
as possible, early August will be quite all right 
for those growers who have heated houses. In 
repotting take the plant and remove all com- 
post, trim off all dead and broken roots and re- 

_~ pot into pot which will hold roots comfortably. 
_ Work your compost in between the roots, pack- 
ing firmly enough to hold plant i in position. The 
compost now generally used is tan bark to which 
_is added todea fibre and oak leaves. Good drain- 
age is essential as the Cypripedium dislikes “‘wet 
feet.” As these Orchids have no pseudo bulbs 
they require a little more attention to watering 


months, October to March, it is practically im- 
possible to overwater provided drainage is free, 
for the rest of the year a moderate supply will 
keep plants fresh and growing steadily. During 
summer months light sprayings overhead are 
beneficial to the plants as it improves the foliage 
and keeps it free from dust and helps create 
humidity. After April ease up in watering, 


ficient quantity to keep compost moist, but not 
saturated. Care must be taken to see that no 
water lodges in the axil of the leaves or the 





loss of the flower buds will result. Water may — 


_ be soaked up with pieces of blotting paper cut 
into triangles. 


Ventilation is also important as Rthe plants 
“resent a close stuffy atmosphere, revelling in an 
atmosphere that is sweet and fresh. So ventilate 
freely on warm. calm days, closing the ventila- 
tors should the meather, become cold or bois- 
terous. 

Keep « a close ieee on pests, scale or mealy 
say beer and remove by BpiAyne or sponging with 
a good insecticide. 














the back flowered growths from the rest of the 
plant. sf this is done when the plants are tak- 
: ing on a new lease of life in the aay spring, 
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'® The Miltonia, Maiden’s Blush. —Is a very, 


vail. I am sure they would grow well in Sydney, — rae 


_ than those which have them. During warmer 


“urable benefit from a few hours in which they 


applying it only in early morning and in suf- — 


Imrie, 10 Scotts Parade, Ivanhoe, Melbourne, ase 


Orchid Review. as 


‘In the propagation of Gypripediume ¢ it is BS 
very easy matter for the grower to cut away 
‘Melbourne, or the Sydney County Council in 


a 





young saath will soon be” seen coming away 
from the severed section provided the leayes == a 


-are still firm and green. 


Always leave one flowered growth Rech 
to the lead, but all behind that may be made to 
take up a separate existence and so increase sei oe 
stock or size of your plant. : 











pretty Orchid, of unknown parentage and, as ies, 
shown, a handsome plant with two spikes and 
a total of nine large flowers. The soft pinkish- 
blush ground colour is heavily shaded with 

rose-red at the bases of the petals. The mask is 
bright red-brown on a gold base, with radiat- == 
ing gold-edged lines of bright brown. Shown 
by Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans, England. ~ 











® Odontoglossums are ea Orchids to grow 4 
provided that proper glass house conditions pre- 























but not in the type of glass houses which I 
have seen there. Cultivators must not fail to 
scientifically shade their plants. Shade should 
never be through the medium of paint. It ‘should _ ir 
be through the medium of blinds which can — 

be* raised or lowered at will, and plants.such 
as this family, while they like heavy shade 
when the sun is shining strongly, get immeas- 


get a glimpse of direct. sun in the aly morn- 
ing and late TEES 





R Bruce Hogg. ap 


Wot Boxes for _ 
Orchid Propagation — 
BR. VICK, Balwyn, View ices 


® Victorian growers have once. again Shea ; 
given the opportunity of seeing. various heating 
methods used for plant propagation. Mr. T. 


in the 1947 Show, set up the various types for — 
members to inspect. Readers will find a de- 
tailed account of this in last. Male Australian BO 


Many people wrote to We lane concerning os 
dha, and there is apparently a wide-spread de- 
sire to know more about the two most popuar 
types in use. He has therefore prepared draw: 
ings of these for publication in the Orchid Re- 
view. Inquirers should consult officers of the 
State Electrictiy Commission in Flinders Street, 


Sydney for. further details, as full information 
has been passed on to these. bodies. 
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‘The Orchid Exhibition 


By the Hon. Editor 


Bees e Orchids of superb quality filled the 
ay _ Y.W.C.A. Concert Hall, Sydney, on 15th to 
17th September, in the finest display of blooms 
yet staged by the Orchid Society of N.S.W. 
_ The Show was held in association with the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and was 
open until 9 p.m. each night. 
It was a spectacular, educational and finns 
_ cial success. His Honor, Judge Markell, Patron 


j 





‘of the Society opened the Show to a large at- - 


~ tendance of enthusiasts. He said, “The members 

of the Society were pleased to be associated with 

_ such a worthy body as the Y.W.C.A. who had 

assited in every way to make the Show run 

smoothly. He could remember when a few en- 

thusiasts, of whom he was one, met and formed 

the Society, but they never envisioned it grow- 

ing to such giant proportions—there were now 

between 500 and 600 members. 

- they dream that they would witness such a 

_ show as was being staged to-day. The blooms, 

he considered, had improved greatly and were 
of a very high standard.” 

The exhibits filled every available space. The 

ane ‘of the plants was a tremendous task 

_ and was achieved by dividing the judges into 




































and the other on the other genera. No word pic- 
ture could adequately portray the beauty and 
variety. of the exhibits only a few of which, be- 
ing outstanding, can be described here. The 
gallery was well patronised during the three 
days, many. visiting this vantage point to view 

the glorious vista below of thousands and thou- 
sands of exquisite blooms that was a sheer de- 
gi light to-theeye.s 4) s 
ea @ne gentleman leben atest on this sea of 
_ blooms said, “No one on first coming into the 
hall, could fail to be overawed with a feeling 
that they were in the presence of something 


bat 


‘interested in all the little groups of people be- 
low discussing the relative merits of the blooms. 

_ Sydney people know their Orchids. » 

It has never been possible to get a hall in the 
gS “city large enough to display the plants to pro- 
per advantage and again in this occasion they 
suffered from being crowded. é 


2h 


were too high for the ordinary person. The 
| pots are getting bigger and the plants have in 
many Cases developed into large specimens with 
a USDC increase in the Sees of the spikes. 


| two. panels, one concentrating on Cymbidiums 


_ The plants, arranged in tiers from table devel 


Neither did © 


Mr. Lou Sasso again a the stage, or rather 
his plants occupied the whole of the platform. 
He seems to possess an unlimited supply of mis- 


cellaneous Orchids. His group contained Cym-. 


bidiums, Cattleyas, Lycastes, Sarcochilus, Cyp- 
ripediums, Odontoglossums, Oncidiums, Den- 
drebiums, Phalaenopsis, Phaius, native Orchids, 


Angraecums, Ansellias, Epidendrums, and some 


particularly colourful Crotons. 


On addition to winning the first prize for the oa 


group, the Society awarded him a Gold Medal. 
His other group received the second prize. He 


1948 














also took the honours for a miscellaneous group, — 


excluding Cymbidiums. | 
The prize for the Grand Champion Cym- 
bidium again. went to Dr. A. C. Burstal, for 


his peerless Girrahween yar. Enid, a splendidly _ 


moulded cream white flower dbidhale veined and 
flushed with cyclamen pink. He also. won the. 


prize for best 2° Cymbidiums which included 


_ Balkis, a nice large clean flower. Mr. A. R. Begg 


took second prize with Arabella var. Magnifi- 


cent and Swallow, var. Bellevue, 2 very Beh ia 
_ flowers. 


_ Mr. C. atten s Cymbidium Madder Rose 
var. Sailor Bay gained the honours for the best 


coloured Cymbidium, The name is descriptive — 


of the 11 flowers. The labellum and segments 

being the same glowing warm rose colour. © 
The most attractive Cymbidium selected by 

a committee of three ladies was awarded: to Dr. 


J. Vote’s Cygnus var. Opalescent with 11 mas-— 


sive pale flowers with clinic lip, on a nice 
arching spike. 


‘Mr. A. Birdsall was pwardedifise prize for) 


his group of 6 Cymbidiums, . the well-known, 
high-class varieties being. Princess Elizabeth, 


_ Miranda var. Maisie, Pres. Wilson, pink var., 


unusual—superlatively beautiful.” He was also — 


the second prize. 


Arabella var. Magnificent, Swallow var., Desert 


Gold and Louis Sentai yar. Burraneer. 
_ Dr. F. Stayner won the group of three Cym- 
bidiums with Swallow var. Belleyue, Swallow 


var. Hebe (a grand large white flower that at 


this show came right back into favour) and 
Arabella yar. Magnificent. 





Mr. A. R. Begg took the second prize with’ rae 


the great favourite Louis Sander var. Kirribilli, 
Swallow var. Magile and Swallow var. Sou- 
langeana. 


First prize for a group of 3 Cymbidiums foe 


colour was won by Mr. K. Ferrier with Rearson, 
Esmeralda and CEERI Mr. L. BEES. got 
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Mrs. M. F. Barker’s Cassandra was the best 
Cymbidium exhibited by a novice and she will 
hold the “Warra Warra” Cup for 12 months. 

The best Cypripedium in the show was Mr. 
Sasso’s Momag, fine var., and the second best 
his Stamperland Overlea variety, white dorsal 
and ventral sepals heavily spotted purple. 

Mr. N. Macdonald exhibited the best Cattleya 
C. Hardyana x B. C. Veichii. 2 particularly 
large superb blooms that attracted much atten- 
tion and gained an Award of Merit. The 
flowers were of a very even rosy mauve colour. 
Mr. L. Sasso’s B.C. Cliftonii Magnifica was 
second. 

Mr. L. Sasso got first and second prizes for 
the best Dendrobiums with a fine plant of Gat- 
ton Monarch with typical large dark flowers 

and King George F.C.C, variety. 

"Mr. Sasso also won the first prize for the best 
Native Orchid. Dendrobium Canaliculatum, in- 
digenous to Queensland. Although the flowers 
are naturally quite small I thought it the finest 
specimen plant of any genus that I had ever 
seen. There were 25 upright flower stems with 
40 flowers — 1000 all geometrically arranged 
around the stems and the plant was very vig- 
orous. 


My plant of Sarcochilus var. Hartmanii won | 


second prize. It carried three sprays of small 
glistening waxy white flowers. 

Both prizes for Any Orchid, not listed in the 
Schedule, were won by Mr. L. Sasso with Phal- 
aenopsis Schilleriana with 26 dainty pink flowers 
on a graceful branching spike, and Odontoglos- 
sum Alvara x Molyneaux. 

The competition for Shoulder Sprays of Cym- 
bidiums, proving very popular with the ladies, 
attracted hot competition. Mrs. W. Worth won 
on the first day and Miss I. Tant on the second 
day and Mrs. J. Johnson on the final day. The 
conditions of the competition made winners of 
the first prize on either of the first days in- 
eligible to compete on the following days. The 
second prizes were won by Mrs. J. Johnson on 
the first day and Mrs. F. Laverick was success- 
ful on both the other days. 

Mrs. Worth used a fine white Swallow (Wes- 
tonbirt) with mauve lip artistically arranged 
with ribbon-like leaves for embellishment. Mrs. 
Johnson’s lovely creation was made of rosy pink 


Cymbidiums relieved with ornamental cello- « 


phane scrolls and variegated hibiscus leaves. 
The best specimen plant of any variety of 
Orchid was staged by Mr. Les Hawley. His 
“B.L.C. Empire made a grand effect with its 
6 large white even-sized flowers all in line. 
The magenta lip and yellow throat provided a 
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fine contrast. A lovely spectacle, and the cul- 
ture was an object lesson to other Cattleya 
growers. 

Of the newer Cymbidiums shown Mr. F. 
Slattery’s Rosanna probably attracted as much 
attention as any. The tips of the segments 
formed an almost perfect circle. The colour 
was an unusual tone of yellow slightly striped 
with maroon. It carried only about 7 flowers, © 
somewhat like Sussex, and is an Orchid well 
above the average. 

Mr. P. L. Meech has a good one in Dracula. 
A cinnamon coloured flower with red veinings 
and dark red lips. The many large flowers, after 
the style of Pauwelsii var C. de Hemptine, but 
much more impressive, were well displayed on 
a very sturdy upright stem. 

Dr. J. Vote exhibited a very interesting Gos- 
soon. Large and of a pleasing pastel green 
colour with a contrasting highly coloured red 
marked lip. Another part of the same plant in 
another pot had dullish cream flowers with red 
marked lip that could not compare with the — 
former plant. The great variation in the flowers 
was due to the fact that the green ones had 
been opened in shade and the other was grown 
in the sun. 

Culture does create great variations in our 
flowers, even to the extent of some grandly 
grown specimens being almost unrecognisable 
when poorly grown or grown under different 
conditions. 

Mr. Carrington Deane’s Sparta var. Etna with 
its 12 fiery, deep red flowers with even deeper 
coloured veinings was very attractive. Except- 
ing the winner, some people thought it the 
most colourful Cymbidium in the Show. The 


lip was heavily lined all over with the same 


fiery colour. 

Mr. C. Cambourn is known for the 
highly coloured flowers in his collection. His 
Carisbrook var. True Rose is a floral gem, nice 
shape, well named, but the flower is small. 

These notes on the Show would not be com- 
plete without reference to the impression the 
Show made on visitors. A Queensland lady said 
that although she had heard about the Sydney 
Orchids she had never anticipated anything so 
beautiful as this Show. She had attended flower 
shows in several States and overseas but never 
seen anything like this. An elderly gentleman, 
seeing my Committee Badge, approached me and 
said he was delighted with the Show, it had 
given his wife and him great pleasure. All his 
life he had been absorbed with legal and intellec- 
tual matters and had no time for other things. 
He knows now that he had missed a lot in life. 
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Would I please convey his thanks to those re- 
sponsible for providing them with a very de- 
lightful evening. 


The Special Prizes 


Overseas firms who so generously donated 
their choice plants as special prizes will be 
pleased to know that they were won by really 
high class exhibits and that the winners listed 
hereunder are well capable of caring for the 
plants which they have given and will get the 
best out of them. 

The fine Cymbidium Adele Sander presented 
by Sanders Ltd., St. Albans, England, was won 
by Dr. A. C. Burstal, of Killara, N.S.W., with 
his Grand Champion Cymbidium Girrahween 
var. Enid. 

Mansell and Hatchers, of Rawdon, Leeds, 
special prize went to Mr. C. Cambourn, North- 
bridge, N.S.W., who staged the best coloured 
Cymbidium, Madder Rose var Sailor Bay. 

The beautiful golden coloured Laelio Cattleya 
Joan Gilbert donated as a special prize by 
_ Messrs. Black and Flory, Slough, England, will 
be a welcome addition to the collection of Mr. 
L. Sasso, Henley, N.S.W., whose Gold Medal 
group was so outstanding. 

Stuart Low Co., Jarvisbrook, England, special 
prize of three unflowered scedling Cattleyas of 
finest parentage, for the most attractive Cym- 
bidium, in the capable hands of Dr. J. Vote, 
Cronulla, N..SW. cannot fail to do well. 

The committee of the Orchid Society of 
N.S.W. wish to place on record their grateful 
thanks for the generosity of the firms-men- 
tioned above and others who contributed to the 
prize list, and to all the volunteers who did such 
a great amount of work to make the Show the 
success that it undoubtedly was. 





@® Miss E. M. Grahl, of Searls’ writes: — 


“I would like to thank the Orchid Society, 
for paying me the compliment of asking me to 
act as judge, and also, to congratulate the 
ladies upon the excellent standard of their ex- 
hibits of shoulder sprays in the floral art section. 

I might add, I found it exceedingly difficult 
to decide to which I should award the prize. I 
trust my decision proved satisfactory. 

I am unable to express my admiration, as I 
would like to, of the display in the main hall, 
especially the arrangement on the stage. 

Naturally my work brings me in contact 
with the flower and Orchid shows, and I think 
this year’s exhibits by far the most interesting 
that I have seen.” 
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Publications Reeeived 


Philippine Orchid Review. Volume 1. No. 1. 
June, 1948. 


This first issue of what will be a tri-yearly 
publication is the official organ of the Philip- 
pine Orchid Society, Manila. 


The war was most devastating in its de- 
struction. Many fine Orchid collections were 
lost as were the botanical libraries and the 
records of years in the museums and_ universi- 
ties. 


The spirit to start anew was strong and the 
present Society was organised early in 1947 and 
Dr. Eduardo Quisumbing was elected President. 
Few Orchid organisations have faced a greater 
challenge to endeavour. 


The Dr. is also Editor of the Review and 
with him is a band of energetic associates. The 
publication breathes enthusiasm. 


We offer our heartiest good wishes and fore- 
cast for it an honoured place among the world’s 
Orchid literature. 


Mr. R. S. Davis, Associate Editor of the 
Philippine Orchid Review, has written to us 
seeking notes or articles for his journal from 
Australian, and _ particularly Queensland, 
growers who have had experience in trying to 
grow Philippine Orchids. He states inter alia: 
“We are extremely interested in bringing to 
the attention of growers abroad our extensive 
Orchid flora and feel that articles regarding 
their cultivation in other countries would prove 
of interest to our readers.” 


As there have been no importations from the 
Philippines for many years those growers who 
have thriving plants of such species as Cypri- 
pedium Haynaldignum, C. Philippinense, Phal- 
aenopsis Schilleriana, and Vandas Batemanii, 
Boxalli, Luzonica and that queen of Orchids V. 
Sanderiana, could speak with some authority 
upon their culture in Australia. 


For those who would care to asist our friends 
in the Philippines the address is: 
Mr. R. S. Davis. 
C/o National Museum, 
Herran and Taft Avenue, 
Manilla, 
Philippine Islands. 





ARTICLES INVITED 
@ Local and Overseas Articles of interest to 
Orchid lovers will be welcomed by us for pub- 
lication. 
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South Australian Orchid Club Exhibition 


@ The Orchid Club of South Australia held its 


third Exhibtion in the Liberal Club Hall, on 
September 6th, 7th and 8th. 

The exhibition was opened by Lady Norrie, 
wife of the Governor of South Australia. 

Lady Norrie said that the show was the best 
yet staged in Adelaide and that the Society’s 
generous plan to use the proceds of its shows 
to provide an Orchid house at the Botanic Gar- 
dens would be a “great asset to Adelaide and 
give much pleasure.” 

At the conclusion of the opening ceremony 
Lady Norrie was presented with a bouquet of 
Cymbidiums by Miss Lynette Ford. 

The plants were displayed around the hall 
on trestle tables and looked very effective amid 
variegated foliage, plants and ferns. 

In the centre of the hall was an island effect 
composed of Palms, Anthuriams, Crotons inter- 
mixed with Cymbidiums, Cypripediums and a 
splendidly grown plant of Vanda Tricolour 
grown by Mr. T. J. Mortlock. This plant was 
exceptionally well grown being 4ft. high and 
having 8 leads. The plant carried seven sprays 
in flower totalling in all 60 blooms. 


The area in front of the stage was arranged 


in the form of a rockery and waterfall. 
Well grown ferns and foliage plants formed 
a pleasing background for the Orchids arranged 


in this section of the hall. In this exhibit were. 


Dendrobiums, Ainsworthii, Nobile, Kingianum, 
Falcorostrum Gracillimum and Speciosum. A 
plant of Lycaste Skinneri, carrying a number 
of pale pink flowers was greatly admired as 
was a plant of Vanda Coeruleseens with two 
spikes of pale mauve-blue flowers of 10 and 9 
blooms respectively. 

A plant of Aerides Vandarum with 40 blooms 
was staged by Mr. R. L. Smith. Cattleyas were 
few in number but those staged were of good 
quality and colour. 

Cypripediums were well represented and 
covered a wide range of types including as they 
did many of the species and some very fine 
hybrids. 

Best Cypripediums staged were Banchory and 
Turville shown by Mr. F. H. de’ Rose and 
Edzell-Guyona by Mr. M. Hill. 

Cymbidiums as is usual at this time of the 
year were very numerous, the quality being of 
a high standard and a big improvement on any 
previous show. 

The best varieties staged were Albania, Dor- 
chester and Rosanna shown by Dr. M. E. Chin- 


ner and Armynell x Goosander and Swallow 
Perfection shown by Mr. F. H. de Rose. 

The varieties Albania, Dorchester and Army- 
nell x ‘Goosander were only small plants and 
should show much improvement when grown 
stronger next year. 

A very attractive dinner table of Epidendrum 
Boundii and Cymbidiums was arranged by Miss 
G. Southerland and was much admired by the 
ladies. : 

The Exhibition was an outstanding success 
nearly 4000 people paying for admission. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
plants exhibited by individual members:— 

Dr. Chinner.—15 plants, the best being Cym- 
bidiums, Albania, Rosanna, Elfin, Dorchester, 
Cassandra, Marguerite and Veronique, Lycaste 
Skinnerii and Dendrobium Nobile. 

Dr. McLarty.—3, plants Cyms. Merlin and 
Lapwing. The latter called forth much fayour- 
able comment among the ladies because of its 
size of spike and colouring. 

Mr. R. L. Smith—Alexanderii McBeans var. 
and Ramboda. Cypripediums, Etta x Luculius, 
Selene x Mrs. Carey Batten and Aerides Van- 
darum. 

Mr. J. C. Mortlock.—Vandas Tricolour and 
Parishii, Saccolabium Calceolare. Cyp. Harrisia- 
num-Crossianum Glaucophyllum and Villosum. 

Mr. Goodenough.—Cattleya, Trianae. Cyp. 
Lathamianum, Leeanum, varieties Clinkerberry- 
anum and Magnificum, San Acteus x Anita. 
Cymbid. Claudette. 

Mrs. Furner.—Cyp. Sweyne. 

Mrs. Baach—Cyp. Villosum, Cymb. Elfin x 
Dryad. 

Mr. England.—Cyp. Albertianum, Leeanum 
var. Clinkerberryanum. 

Mr. J. Langdon.—Cym. Swallow. 

Mrs. Thorpe.—Vanda Coerulescens. 

Mr. B. Ford—Cym. Traceyanum, Golden 
Glow and Aquila. 

Mr. & Mrs. Catt.—Cyp. Venustum. 

Mr. B. Hudd.—Lycaste Skinnerii and Cyp. 
Her Majesty. 

Miss Clements.—Cyp. Vorgorianum x Heck- 


-mannia. Mrs. F. Sander x Bromilowianum. 


Mrs. T. Playford.—Cym. Lowio Eburnum, 
Lucastes, Grandiflorium and Doris. 

Mrs. Howie—Grandiflorum, and  Tracey- 
anum. | 

Mr. F. H. De Rose.—Approx. 60 plants in- 
cluding Cym. Swallow Perfection, Armynell x 


- Goosander, Peri, Lucastes var. Citronelle, Ram-_ 
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boda, Ruanda, Chrysolite and Merlin. Cyp. 
Banchory, Turville, Forres, Golden Emblem, St. 
Laurence, Nesta x Londinum, Akeley, Mursley 
Mantagne x Cardinal Mercer, Framewood, Coe- 
logyne Cristata, Lycaste-Skinneri, Cattleya Tri- 
annae, Lady Veitch and Mendellisima, Dendro- 
bium Ainsworthii, Falcorostrum. 

Mr. M. Hill. —18 plants. Cym. Crysolite, 
Ceres var. Chardmore, Moira and Merlin. Cyp. 
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Edzell, Guyona, D. Clarke, Robert Patterson 
and Evelyn Ames. 


And so another year has gone and members 
are now discussing what they can do to improve 
the show next year and how to improve the 
growth and flowering possibilities of their own 
plants so that they, too, may bring along more 
and better plants. 


History of the firm of Stuart Low Co. 


@ Continuity of purpose and sustained en- 
deavour have perhaps been two of the most 
noticeable characteristics of the British race. 
These traits are to-day noticeably apparent in 
the firm of Stuart Low Co. (established in 
1830) and now being controlled by members 
of the fourth generation of Low, with mem- 
bers of the fifth generation in training. 


This firm has had for the last sixty years 
in international reputation of distinction. Be- 
tween the years of 1860 and 1880 Sir Hugh 
Low, then British Resident in Perak, and a 
famous Botanist, sent home to his brother Mr. 
Stuart Low, then controlling the firm at Clap- 

_ ton, a large number of fine Orchids which even 
to-day are household names in the Orchid world. 


Mr. Hugh Low—a Scot by birth—the foun-. 
der of the house, was a distinguished plantsman, 
a man of great ability and enterprise, and was 
followed in 1855 by his third son, Mr. Stuart 
Henry Low, who caused the Clapton Nurseries 
to become famous. He threw his whole energy 
into the work and his travellers scoured all 
parts of the globe in search of new plants. 


Mexico and California were requisitioned for 
Conifers—Borneo, Brazil, the Philippine Islands 
were explored for Orchids, and at his death in 
1890 by which time the first Branch Nursery 
had been established at Bush Hill Park, he was 
succeeded by his second son—Mr. Stuart Henry 
Low—who had already in his late teens travelled 
throughout Europe and the United States, 
learned to speak several languages and was 
thoroughly versed in all branches of horticul- 
ture. 

To-day, though 87 years of age, he takes 
keen interest in the business of which he is sole 
partner. Mr. Low has extended the firm’s 
activities in this country having established an 
extensive Orchid Nursery at Crowborough in 
Sussex, a fruit tree nursery and farm of many 
hundred acres at Benenden in Kent, and an- 
other branch at Hatfield, Herts. 

The Benenden Nursery was needed because 


no longer near London were sufficient natural 
manures available for the trees and Mr. Low 
therefore developed his own farm with pedigree 
herds of cattle and pigs to provide the necessary 
manures. Extensive hop gardens also successfully 
engrossed his activities. 

Mr. Low has been frequently in demand as a 
Judge of Orchids at Exhibitions in Berlin, Paris, 
Florence, Dusseldorf and New York and is a 
respected and well-known figure of Horticul- 
tural community throughout the world. He 
was appointed first President of the Horticul- 
tural Trades Association. 

His son, Mr. Hugh Low, now takes leading 
control of the business making his headquarters 
at the Benenden Nursery, having wide know- 
ledge of horticulture as a whole, he has special- 
ised knowledge of fruit trees and conifers. 

The Orchid Nursery at Crowborough is 
managed by Miss W. Eileen Low who has 


-specialised in Orchids and is a successful hyb- 


ridist. She has on several occasions judged at 
Shows in New York and Boston, and has been 
around the world when on her way to Japan. 
Orchids to the tune of many thousands of 
pounds leave the Crowborough Nurseries each 
year, sent to every corner of the globe, to 
China, India, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, South America, the United States 
and Canada, and to all parts of Europe. These 
Orchids range in price from fifteen shillings 
for young seedlings to several hundred guineas 
for extra fine hybrids of outstanding quality. 

Orchids are splendid travellers, surviving the 
long journey in the old sailing ships, and to- 
day when sent by air they arrive as if they had 
just been taken from the houses. This is due 
to their being equipped in the tropics with 
natural reserves to enable them to survive long 
periods of drought. : 

The bulbs are storage reservoirs, and while 
travelling they draw upon this reserve, and on 
arrival though somewhat drained and shrivelled, 
the vitality of the plants has in no way suf- 
fered. 


* 
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@ This oustanding display which took place 
in the Melborune Town Hall was held on Sep- 
tember 8th, 9th and 10th, and was an unquali- 
fied success. Growers supported the efforts of 
their committee, led by the ever-energetic Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. G. E. Floyd, and their combined 
efforts brought before the eyes of the public 
more high-quality Orchid flowers than have 
previously been exhibited. Growers, either alone 
or in groups, had the opportunity to use their 
own ingenuity to shape, develop and arrange 
their displays in the most effective manner. 
Many of these began at the floor level, and 
graceful and clever arrangements saw banks 
of Orchid flowers standing out boldly from the 
foliage plants and ferns adjoining them. 


Mr. W. Wright and Son staged a magnificent 
display of high-class Orchids, mainly Cym- 
bidiums and Cypripediums. The whole of the 
front of the stage was occupied by this display 
consisting of approximately one hundred and 
fifty plants. A semi-circular bank of high-class 
Cypripediums occupied the central point of the 
display. The culture shown by these plants was 
outstanding as indicated by the beautiful con- 
dition of the foliage and the excellent quality 
of the flowers. One twelve-inch pot of Cym. 
Lyoth had nine glorious spikes of flowers. To list 
the varieties is unnecessary. Just read below the 
nineteen awards gained by this display, then 
shut your eyes and picture the dazzling whites, 
pinks, yellows, reds, etc., of the flowers. Then 
amongst these imagine the pink Louis Sander 
var. Kirribilli with its red dotted lip, the beauti- 
ful Cassandra var. Pastel Queen, and the bright 
Ceres. var F. J. Hanbury. Cyp. Euryostum var. 
Rex was an outstanding specimen, the plant 
bearing two magnificent flowers of typical 
colour and gained the highest award of the show. 
Capping the pyramid of “slippers” was the 
highly coloured S.L.C. Phena Ignensis which 
also figured in the awards. 


Along the eastern side of the hall were the 


displays of Hodgins Orchids, Mr. R. W. Rose- - 


warne and the Eastern Suburbs Group, each of 
which was awarded the E. P. Johnson bronze 
medallion. Some of the best shown by the first 
mentioned were the fine yellow President Wil- 
son, the self-described Swallow var. Magnolia 
and fine varieties of Louis Sander, Gossoon, 
Galaxy and Dorchester. 
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Orchid Club’s Spring Show 


R. VICK, Balwyn. Vic. 


Among the best whites on Mr. Rosewarne’s 
stand were Cygnus var. Snow Blush, Cassandra, 
Swallow and Eagle, while good coloured forms 
of Rio Rita and Gloriana added to the beauty. 
The E.S. Group exhibit was outstanding in the 
variety of types shown — Coelogyne cristata,. 
Schomburkia with its long wiry spike capped 
with a cluster of lovely pink flowers, Dend. 
Nobile (a bright variety of very good form), 
the bronze Cym. Robin Adair, Cattleyas and 
Cypripedium hybrids, and other Cymbidiums in 
colourful variety. Here, too, was a fine speci- 
men of our native Dend. Falcorostrum. 

Messrs. Foletta Bros. gained a similar award 
with a low-set arrangement on which much 
care and thought had been bestowed—a nice 
open display with judicious use of the extras, 
thus allowing the Orchid flowers to stand out. 
Cymbidiums and Cypripediums of good well- 
known varieties were used to advantage. 

Jones Bros gained the bronze medallion award 
for a tasteful open display of Cypripediums 
and Cattleyas. Among the former Alcibiades 
illustris, St. Albans, Goliath and colourful Gigas 
stood out, whilst the bright L.C. Arcturus, 
Catt. G. P. Walker with three clusters of flowers 
and B.C. Windsor gave a finish. 

The quality of the beautiful Orchids on the 
Burnham Nursery stand was equalled by the 
masses of highly-coloured foliage plants amongst 
which the Orchids nestled. Catt. Vilmorimana, 
the best in the show, rubbed shoulders with 
Cliftonii Magnifica. On the opposite side nestled 
a bank of high-class Cypripediums amongst 
which the bright Brita var. Rotunda and May- 
fair var. Doris Aurea. At each end Cymbidiums 
of quality—Janette No. 5, the yellow President 
Wilson and Swallow var. Dainty—threw out 
their spikes to be adored and admired. 

Our energetic Secretary, Mr.’G. E. Floyd, 
banked some colourful flowers in a neat arrange- 
ment. Among the Cattleyas, Gordon Highlan- 
der and Jacquinetta were prominent, vying in 
colour with the Cymbidium Priscilla (pink), 
Swallow, Pearl Magnificum and Ceres F. J. Han- 
bury. 

The display of Messrs. Hiddlestone and Ray- 
mond was neatly set out, and on it were noticed 
a nice white Cymbidium Merlin, also good 
Atalantes, Bodmin Moor and Miranda. Some 
neat slippers and a good Lycaste (flowers un- 
fortunately damaged in transit) added to the 
colour. — 
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Mr. T. Imrie staged a circular table of good 
Cypripediums (the spotted Gertrude West, the 
dainty Falstaff and colourful Brita var. Rotunda 
and John Henry among them) and a neat bank 
of good Cymbidiums outstanding among which 
were two varieties of Swallow—Valley Vue and 
Dainty. 

A stand that gave much promise for the 
future was that daintily set out by Mesdames 
Cole, Blessley and Tweedie and Mr. McTavish. 
The snow whiteness of the segments of Cym. 
Arabella was unequalled in the show. The green 
Plover and the pink Pauwelsii contrasted with 
the white of Cassandra, Merlin and Eagle. Of 
_the Cypripediums Tearlagh, Brita var. Rotunda, 
Nicholanita (yellow) and Troilus appealed 
most. 

Mr. Lee Gow’s stand was an interesting one 
and particularly so as this grower is one of the 
pioneers in this State using nutrient solutions 
for feeding his plants grown in gravel. 

Many other growers combined to fill the 
stands that covered the floor of the hall. Mr. 
R. B. Hogg and Mr. Ford had two small stands, 
both showing good quality Cymbidiums; whilst 
the former showed Odontoglossums and Odon- 
tiodas of most promising quality. 


Messrs. Sasso and J. Bissett, of Sydney, dis- 
played some interesting and colourful Cym- 


bidiums and slippers. The former’s yellow Den-_ 


drobium Montrose was outstanding. 
The following is the list of Awards:— 


1. Best Cymbidium.—1st Louis Sander var. Kirribilli, 


* 
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W. A. Wright. 2nd Cassandra var. Kanangra, W. A. 
Wright. 3rd Swallow var. Ronnoc, Hodgins Orchids. 

2. Best Coloured Cymbidium.—Ist Ceres var. F. J. 
Hanbury, W. A. Wright. 2nd Madeline, R. B. Hogg. 3rd 


‘ Jeanette var. Golden Crown, W. A. Wright. 


3. Best Decorative Cymbidium.—Ist Cassandra var. 
Pastel Queen, W. A. Wright. 2nd Louis Sander var. 
Regal, W. A. Wright. 3rd Swallow var. Magnolia, Hod- 
gins Orchids. 

4. Best Cypripedium.—I1st Euryostom var. Rex, W. A. 
Wright. 2nd Brita Rotunda, Burham Nursery. 3rd Ger- 
trude West, T. Imrie. ¢ 

5. Best Dendrobium.—1st Montrose, L. Sasso, 2nd 
Sunburst, TI. Davies. 3rd Falcorostrum, G. Hand. 


6. Best Cattleya.—I1st B.C. Vilmoriana, Burnham Nur- 
sery. 2nd B. C. Menda, Jones Bros. 3rd C. G. P. Walker, 
Jones Bros. 

7. Best Miscellaneous Orchid.—1st Coelogyne-cristata,. 
W. A. Bone. 2nd Odontioda Sappica x Argia, R. B. 
Hogg. 3rd Coelogyne cristata, R. Rentoul. 

8. Best Specimen Plant.—1st Cym. Lyoth, W. A. 
Wright. 2nd Catt. G. P. Walker, Jones Bros. 3rd Cym. 
Cassandra, W. A. Wright. 

9. Best Display— W. A. Wright. 

10. Best Orchid in Show.—Cyp. Euryostom var. Rex, 
W. Wright. . t 

11. Displays—E. P. Johnson Silver Medallion—W. <A. 
Wright. E. P. Johnson Bronze Medallion—Hodgins Or- 


chids; Jones Bros.; R. W. Rosewarne; Foletta Bros.; 
Eastern Suburbs Group. 
12. Awards of Merit.—Cymbidium Cassandra var. 


Pastel Queen, W. A. Wright. Cym. Louis Sander var. 
Kirribilli, W. A. Wright. Cym. Cassandra var. Warrin- 
gal, W. A. Wright. 

13. Highly Commended. — Cymbidium Louis Sander 
var. Regal, W. A. Wright. Cym. Swallow var. Rainbow, 
W. A. Wright. S.L.C. Phena Igensis, W. A. Wright. Cym. 
Swallow var. Valley Vue, T. Imrie. Cyp. Alcibiades var. 
Illustris, Jones Bros. : 

14. Cultural Certificate—Cym, Lyoth, W. A. Wright. 


A Queenslander Visits Hawaii 


® Recently Mr. J. L. Clayton, Technologist 
from the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, 
Brisbane, visited the territory of Hawaii and 
chanced to be in the town of Wailuku, Island 


of Maui, on the occasion of the visit there of. 


Mr. J. P. Martin, Pathologist of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association Experiment Station. 

Mr. Clayton is not an Orchid grower but, 
having in mind one friend, Mr. L. C. Home 
(another sugar technologist, of Brisbane), at- 
tended the meeting of the Maui Orchid Society 
called for the purpose of hearing Mr. Martin, 
in order to pass on the substance of the address 
to Mr. Home and Australian growers in general. 


The following is an extract from his letter:— - 


Knowing that Mr. Martin is an Orchid fan- 
cier, the President of the Maui Orchid Society 
hastily summoned a meeting at which Mr. 
Martin was persuaded to address the gathering. 
This address was virtually impromptu and 


therefore not on a specialised subject. From 
notes taken at the time I have prepared the 
following report, which may be of interest to 
you. 
Speaking on the subject of diseases, Mr. Mar- 
tin stated that very little was known of the 
specialised diseases of Orchids. However, as in 
all plants, the diseases of Orchids were caused 
by a bacterium, a fungus or a virus, and, once 
the cause could be determined suitable treat- 
ment could be devised. He spoke of the sus- 
ceptibility of Cattleyas to fungal diseases, and 
attributed the dying out and death of young 
shoots of this variety to bacterial infection. In 
his opinion most of these diseases were attribu- 
table to over-watering, and he added that far 
more Orchids were spoiled by excess of water 
than by lack of it. Good drainage was of the 
utmost importance. 

A Phalaenopsis sp. was submitted for examin- 
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ation. This plant showed on one leaf a large 
black spot surrounded by a ring of orange 
colouration. Mr. Martin considered this to be 
a bacterial infection and suggested removal of 
the spot surgically. He stressed the need for 
sterilisation of the knife, by heat, and added 
that it would be further advisable to spray the 
other leaves with Cuprocide (a proprietary 
copper spray) at the strength of 1-2 teaspoons 
per gallon. The variety Phalaenopsis he con- 
sidered to be very susceptible to excessive mois- 
ture and stated that in wet locations they should 
be grown under glass. 

He also examined a Cattleya sp. showing pro- 
nounced leaf rust, and expressed the opinion 
that this was a virus disease for which he knew 
no cure. He considered that this disease would 
not seriously affect the growth or flowering of 
the plant and the owner agreed that this was 


‘in fact true. 


Another Cattleya sp. which had wilted, 
blackened and died was submitted. Mr. Martin 
diagnosed a bacterial infection due to over- 
watering and probably also inadequate aeration 
of the compost. 

Passing on to the propagation of Orchids 
from seed Mr. Martin explained that the first 
step was to ensure collection of the seed. The 
pod should be watched carefully and at the 
appropriate time enclosed in a bag. For this 
purpose he preferred ordinary paper to either 
cellophane or waxed paper. The seed should be 
stored in an airtight container along with a 
dessicating agent such as Calcium Chloride. 

When it was desired to germinate the seed 
the first step was to sterilise it. He suggested 


that the seed should be shaken in a test tube- 


with Mercuric Chloride (one part in 1000) and 
a trace of wetting agent. The mixture should 
then be poured into a filter funnel and paper 
which had been sterilised in an autoclave or 
oven. The seed should be well washed with 
sterile water to remove the mercury salt. Be- 
tween operations the filter funnel should be 
kept covered with a sterile cover glass or 


; beaker. 


For “planting,” a small hole should be made 
in the tip of the paper cone. With a flask of 
nutrient medium held under the funnel, about 
one ml. of sterile water should be run from a 
pipette down one section of the cone. About 
six cultures could be made in this way. 

As a medium for planting out he suggested a 
mixture of mainly black sand with osmunda 
and/or tree fern. Later the plants could be 
fertilised with superphosphate, but he preferred 


steamed bone meal — a small handfull about’ 
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every four months. For the control of pests, 


.DDT was specific against thrips, and sulphur 


against red spider. This concluded the address 
by Mr. Martin. 

Several Members of the Satay spoke highly 
of the literature on Orchids received from Aus- 
tralia, and expressed willingness to correspond 
and exchange with Orchid fanciers in Queens- 
land. 

Later I attended an Orchid Show in Hono- 
lulu, but naturally, could not make a critical 
survey of the display, though to me it was ex- 
tremely spectacular. Of course, the Cattleya 
families were strongly represented and I made 
no attempt to catalogue them. One very spec- 
tacular flower was L. C. Marianne. Others 
noted were as follows:— 


Dendrobiums.—superbum, Pierardii, undulatum, Nes- 
tor, Louis Bleriot, Taurinum, 100th Batn., superbiens, 
veratrifolium, Hawaii, Sanderae, Dalhousianum, Thwait- 
esii. 


Vandas. — suavis, Rothschildiana, _tricolor, Boschii, 
Tatzeri. 
Oncidiums. — papilio, Dainty, Maureen, ampliatum 


majus, roseum. 

There were also many Cypripediums, several 
Renanthera of which I noted particularly 
Mona Lisa and Monachica, various Phalaenop- 
sis, a few Spiranthes, Epindendrum atro-pur- 
pureum, and Coelogyne pandurata. This makes 
no claim to being a complete list—merely the 
ones which caught my eye. —J.L.C. 


Lizards, Frogs and 

Praying Mantis 
@ In a very interesting letter, Miss M. Bur- 
rows, Launceston, Tas., says:— 

“These are some of my methods for getting 
rid of pests that infest Orchid plants. 

First, the ants were very bad. 1 immediately 
caught some rock lizards, the small grey ones, 
and they soon cleaned up the ants. The lizards 
have made the glass house their home now. 
They also like the slaters. 

Second. The small tree frogs manage to dis- 
pose of small snails and slugs, also large and 
small house flies. They get very tame and eat 
out of my hand. 

Third, the praying mantis (green). They 
make away with the small aphis fly. 1 saw 
quite a lot of baby mantis hatching out of the 
eggs a few weeks ago. 

Of course, however, whatever I am doing I 
make a point of going down to the houses every” 
night with a strong electric light but thanks 
to my little friends seldom find more than one 
or two of the named pests.” 
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PERSONNEL 


Hon. Editor: ASSOCIATES: 

W. WORTH Victoria: Queensland: South Australia: 
at Ward St. Ry VICK TREVOR E. HUNT M. HILL 
Willoughby, N.S.W 32 Northcote Av., 15 Challinor St. 26 Blanche St. 

Phone: XL3533 Balwyn, E.8 Ipswich Gawler 





DENDROBIUM BIGIBBUM VAR. PHALAENOPSIS. 


(Commonly known as Dendrobium Phalaenopsis.) 
Photo Walter Kirkwood, Cairns, North Q’ld. 


A fine example of what is probably Australia’s best natiye orchid. The 

flowers are 2 inches across its widest part. Will grow successfully in an 

earthenware pot with potting material of Polypodium fibre, osmunda fibre, 

and broken bricks or crocks. Mr. Kirkwood says it is not difficult to flower 

under conditions approaching its liking, but does best when grown on citrus 
trees or croton shrubs. 
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Tasmania: 


H. J. EXLEY 
5 Bedford St. 
New Town 
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@ Mr. L. W. Brummett, of Banbury, England, 
sent along a colour picture, life-size, of one of 
his famous medern Cypripediums, Borburn, 
Banbury variety, A.M., 1946. 

The lovely white dorsal with green radiating 
lines measures almost 45 inches across. 

The petals in yellow and green tones are very 
broad and rounded and the whole flower most 
harmonious in colour and design. 

This grand flower is too large to be accom- 
medated on one page. Anything less than full- 
size in colour would do the flower an injustice. 


@ Extract from a letter from Mr. L. W. Brum- 
mett, Banbury, England:— 

It is very difficult even here to buy pieces of 
the newest things. Some of the trade firms do 
a big business with the U.S.A. and have little 
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Rupert A. Ellen, Australian Government Trade Commissioner in New York, and Judy Gainford (Miss 

Australia, 1947), welcomed a shipment of Australian orchids which arrived in New York by air. The 

shipment was arranged by the Thomas Young Orchids Company in America in co-operation with two 

Sydney growers. Judy Gainford was in America as guest of RKO Radio Pictures Corporation on the 

last “leg” of her six months world tour. RKO sponsored and paid for the trip to overcome the 
Australian dollar shortage. 


to spare for other growers, and anyway the 
latest varieties are held in sufficiently long to 


ebtain divisions. The leading private growers © 


will not sell certificated varieties until they 
have duplicates. 


@ The Late Walter H. Sprague.—Readers 
will learn with regret of the passing of Walter 
H. Sprague, of California, from a heart attack 
on April 27th. His articles in the Australian 
Orchid Review on “Gravel Culture” were read 
with great interest and were widely discussed. 

We owe him a debt a gratitude for these con- 
tributions on a phase of orchid culture of which 
we in Australia had little knowledge. 

The orchid community everywhere will join 
with us in expressing to his widow our sincere 
sympathy in her great loss. 
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In a letter accompany this photograph, Mr. W. H. Hatcher mentions that he is 80 years of age, going 
strong with the late Mr. Mansell’s son and his own son. They will continue to endeavour to give satis- 
faction to their Australian friends. 
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VANDA TRICOLOR 
A fine specimen plant 3ft. 8ins. with 109 flowers. 
In flower from 10th September, 1947 to 6th 
March, 1948. 
Grown by J. T. Mortlock, Adelaide, S.A. 


THE EDITOR. Australian Orchid Review. 
@ Would it be possible to publish an article 
cr series of articles, in the ‘Review,” dealing 
with the art of making up Orchids for shoul- 
der sprays, etc.? 

A section for this type of work is being 
featured, at least, in the “trade” shows, and 
after all, I suppose, a fair percentage of our 
blooms finish up as sprays on somebody’s shoul- 
der. 

I really think such an article would be of 
great interest, and a great help, to many of 
your readers, besides giving a welcome break 
to articles on the culture of plants. 

I might add that I have been a subscriber to 
the “Review” for some years and have found 
it extremely informative and helpful. 

Thanking you and your helpers for your 
efforts in producing a very fine journal indeed. 


J. A. McAULIFFE. 
Wade Avenue, LEETON. 
Hon. Editor.—The suggestion is a good one and the 


judges and prizewinners are each invited to supply an 
article. 
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Bridal Bouquet presented to Miss Helen Upton 

on the occasion of her wedding on March 27th 

to Mr. J. R. Bailey, of the Queensland Orchid 
Society. 


@ Mr. Jack Bailey is a member of the Com- 
mittee of Management of The Q.O.S. He is 
the son of the late J. F. Bailey—Curator of the 
Brisbane Botanic Gardens—and grandson of the 
late F. Manson Bailey—the well-known Govt. 
Botanist at that time, and author of ‘Queens- 
land Flora.” 


Jack is following in his parents’ footsteps, 
and in turn, he is now Curator of our Bris- 
bane Gardens, so as a mark of esteem our 
Society presented the Bride’s and two Brides- 
maids’ bouquets. We got Orchids from Cairns 
and Orchids from Coolangatta—towns a thou- 
sand miles apart, so you may imagine they were 
a very representative collection. 

The wedding took place in St. John’s Cathed- 
ral in Brisbane on Easter Saturday, and was 
followed by a reception and breakfast at Len- 
non’s Hotel. 
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Export of Orchid Flowers 


@ We have received a letter from Mr. H. A. 
Seafarth, Victoria, in which he says that he 
has been greatly interested in the reports appear- 
ing in the press regarding the export of flowers 
by air to America. He has been unable to dis- 
cover anything other than the bare fact that 
such exports do take place. He asks for more 
information and suggests that it would be of 
value to the Orchid growers generally. 

The information asked for is: What type of 
flower, whether only Westonbirts are acceptable, 
or other good coloured flowers of reasonably 
good texture and size? The method of packing 
and the names of exporters or their agents in 
Melbourne. 

The columns of the Australian Orchid Re- 
view are open for any item that is of interest 
to Orchid growers and it is a matter for dis- 
appointment that no one has sent along any in- 
formation on this matter that has assumed so 
much national importance. 

However, individual growers in N.S.W. have 
been canvassed by at least three firms operating 
in the State and the possibility of selling their 
blooms is becoming of increasing interest and 
a stimulant to growers of Cymbidiums. 

Growers, due to the broadcast items and 
newspaper publicity, have probably become 
over-optimistic, at least in N.S.W. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine that any country, even the 
U.S.A. with its large population and great 
wealth, can possibly absorb the Orchids pro- 
duced here—the greatest Cymbidium area in 
the world. I may be wrong in thinking that 
there is a limit, but I do feel that the export 
business is largely unproven and the present 
position somewhat obscure and confused and 
probably not so lucrative as was expected. 

In regard to Victoria, we understand that 
one firm is developing a market in the country 
towns of Victoria and one other firm is sending 
Orchids to America. This firm does not grow 


Orchids, but deals in flowers only and is pre-_ 


pared to buy Cymbidium flowers straight out 
‘for export, or it will export on behalf of 
growers, supplying boxes, water containers, ex- 
amining to ensure freedom from insect pests 
and packing at the rate of £5 per box of 
approximately 200 flowers. 

As the firm is not an advertiser in the A.O.R. 
or has not sent along any official information on 
the matter we are, of course, not privileged to 
mention them. The 1948 export season is now 
finished and we would advise Mr. Seafarth and 


others similarly interested to contact the Vic- 
torian Orchid Club for latest information be- 
fore the commencement of the next flowering 
season, especially as there is some suggestion of 
a co-operative effort next year. 

In futherance of our quest for information 
the National Broadcasting Stations were con- 
tacted and supplied the following interesting 
items. 

Extract from the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission’s Independent News Bulletin, 12.30 
p.m. 25/9/48.— 


Orchids for U.S.A. 


According to a director of a big florist’s firm 
in Sydney — Mr. Leslie Highfield — between 5 
and 6 thousand Australian Orchid blooms 


‘are being sent to the United States each week. 


Within six weeks this number will be increased 
to between 10 and 15 thousand, and next year 
it’s expected the weekly export will rise to 
30 thousand blooms. 

Mr. Highfield said the wholesale price in 
America for the Orchids was one dollar each. 

One order received in Sydney on a Wednes- 
day was for Orchids for a wedding in Havana 
the following Saturday. A day’s time was saved 
by crossing the International Date Line. The 
blooms arrived in good condition and in time 
for the wedding. 

On September 18th, 1948, 
tralia,’ Dept. of Information 
broadcast the following. — 

Announcer: To-day’s brief talk is written by 
Ron Taylor, who will tell you how amateur 
Orchid growers are helping to increase Aus- 
tralia’s dollar reserves. 

The recent announcement that Australia is 
to export more and more Orchids to America 
has awakened new interest among amateur 
growers in all States. To-day, there are more 
than 2000 growers throughout Australia... 
painly amateurs who grow Orchids for the love 
or it, 

Contrary to the accepted belief, Orchids can 
be grown quite simply. They are easy to look 
after and hard to kill. . . in Sydney they can 
be grown in the garden in the same way as 
geraniums. Sydney’s climate is ideal . . . pos- 
sibly it has the best natural climate for Orchids 
in the world. No hothouse is needed, they will 
grow under a rough bush house in the open. 
Conditions are not quite so helpful further 
north where it is too hot or in the south where 
hothouses are needed, 


“Radio Aus- 
short wave, 
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The type of Orchids most commonly grown 
in Australia is the Cymbidium. Many people 
consider it is the best in the world. Cymbidiums 
grow so easily and multiply so quickly that 
they are coming within the reach of any keen 
Australian gardener. These blooms are also the 
best type for export because they are very hardy 
and travel well. The best results so far have 
been obtained by sending the Orchids with 
stems in water-filled test tubes. i 

Australia has enormous scope tor export to 
America because the flowering season here is 

’ exactly six months after that of North America. 
By importing from Australia, the United States 
can have Orchids all the year round. Orchids 
flown to America from mid-August to mid- 
December are expected to earn half a million 
dollars a year. So far most of Australia’s 
Orchids have gone to San Francisco in Cali- 
fornia. 

The Australian industry received practical 
assistance from Britain during the war. Because 
of the shortage of fuel to warm hothouses’ and 
the scarcity of labour, British nurseries were 
forced to dispose of their large stock of seedlings 
and send them to Australia, To-day, there is a 
regular flow of Orchid plants of different 
varieties by air from England to Australia. 
Another fillip to the industry came from Aus- 
tralian servicemen stationed on tropical islands. 
Impressed with the beauty of the Orhcids many 
of the men shipped the plants home, and have 
now become keen amateur growers. Now some 
of Australia’s finest collections contain stems 
transplanted from the jungles of New Guinea. 

Orchid culture is growing fast in Australia 
and with more and more amateurs coming into 
the field it will develop into a profitable indus- 
try and a new source of dollers. 

On Saturday, September 25th, the Dept. of 
Information over “Radio Australia” broadcast 
a delightful sketch of which we publish here- 
under only the introduction and finish. 

“Our American correspondent reports that 
Australian Orchids are being flown from Syd- 
ney to San Francisco where they have become 
a fashionable “must” for San Franciscan women. 
Twice weekly, sometimes more often, cargoes 
of these expensive flowers arrive by air for a 
San Franciscan wholesale florist who distributes 
them to the trade and to hotels. “The demand 
for them is growing every day,” said the florist. 
On Friday, August 20th, New York received 
its first shipment of Australian Orchids. Trans- 
shipments are already being made to Cuba. 

Narator: Perhaps we were wrong to intrude 
on the sentimental privacy of Susan and Joe, 
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and of Mary and Bud, but then Orchids are apt 
to have that affect on us. In fact, we consider 
that one has to feel very sentimental before one 
buys Orchids. That’s if they are not viewed as 
a hobby, of course. According to experts, the 
best Orchid collections in Australia are found 
in Sydney. Sydney-siders claim this is due to 
their climate. Further north the weather is a 
bit too hot for the gentle, lovely flower. Fur- 
ther south they need a hothouse. There are 
about a thousand amateur Orchid-growers in 
Sydney. Some of their collections are valued at 
sums up to £10,000, and it is from the col- 
lections of these amateurs that most of the 
city’s florists’ shops are supplied. The commer- 
cial Orchid-specialists are more interested in 
selling plants. Quite a reasonable interest, too, 
when it is realised that these plants can be 
bought for sums which range from five shill- 
ings to one hundred pounds.” 

We invited Mr. A. V. Barker, Director of 
Orchid Exports Pty. Ltd. (advertisers in our 
September issue), to comment and make a few 
suggestions that would help growers to care 
for their plants and flowers intended for ex- 
port. Here are extracts from his reply:— 

In 1947 Cymbidiums were exported in quan- 
tity by a leading Victorian florist, but high 
costs and excessive risks with small profits made 
the venture out of the question in 1948. 

Orchid exporting has, however, been carried 
out by at least four businesses in Sydney and 
all are agreed that the price .the blooms are 
realising leaves a disappointingly small margin 
for the work and risks entailed. 

Air freight per bloom in less than 100Ib. lots 
costs over a shilling per bloom; and any blooms 
which are even slightly spotted are considered 
worthless by American distributors. 

The problem of packing over 300 blooms 
into a small box and achieving a less than 1 
per cent. loss has been overcome by leading 
exporters—however, there seems to be close 
secrecy about packing methods and since this 
business has developed into a “‘dog eat dog” 
affair, it seems that our correspondent must 
work out that little problem for himself. 

If he intends marketing other growers’ blooms 
his first major difficulty will be the grower who 
has a mixed collection containing a few Wes- 
tonbirts and many indifferent varieties. The 
grower will probably ask an over-all price of, 
say, 1/- per bloom, which means that the ex- 
portdr will have to sell a large percentage 
locally, at a loss. Then, he will have to con- 
vince each grower that spotted blooms have no 
value. Also, there is always the grower who is 
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convinced that his Orchids are worth twice the 
current market price. 

However, most growers are keen to see the 
export market develop and are co-operative. 

Our advice to newcomers would be to con- 
centrate on growing only the best exhibition 
varieties and to see that there is a glassed or 
protected position in which the young buds can 
open without the possibility of weather dam- 
age. Thousands of blooms were rejected because 
this simple provision was not made. 

We recommend that very great care be ex- 
ercised in choice of plants, which should be 
puchased in bloom. Pastel colours — especially 
pinks and whites are preferred. 

The price offered per bloom will undoubtedly 
be less next year—indeed, we doubt if exporters 
_will be able to pay more than 1/- for good 
hybrids, up to 1/6 for Westonbirt varieties. 

Hoping these few points will be of assist- 
ance to your correspondent and others. 


And in Column 8, Sydney Morning Herald, 
the following appeared:— 

Mr. J. Mitchell, of Kogarah, who tells me he 
has sent 30,000 Orchids to the United States, 
says they are not such big dollar-earners as 
people think. 

The average price obtained was 65.5 cents 
a bloom. 

After freight, duty, selling commission were 
paid, the net return was 1/11 a bloom. 

Retail price of less exotic ones here would be 
about 2/- a bloom. 





@ Mr. E. Randell in his lecture to Members of 
the Orchid Society of N.S.W. on the culture 
of Cymbidiums under glass said:““That instead 
of using pots which confine, distort and kink 
the reots he now grows them in beds in the 
glasshouse.” 


He finds that the bulbs propagate rapidly 
sending out more roots and growths and reach 
the flowering stage much quicker than when 
grown in pots. 


Watering is reduced to about half that re- 
quired for pot culture. He constructs the 22- 
inch high walls of the beds from cement and 
coke ashes. The bottom is filled in to about 6 
inches with very coarse loose ashes and then 
filled up with a mixture of leaf mould and old 
tan bark. He regards plenty of air circulation 
as esential. This method also has the advantage 
of solving the problem of pots which are prac- 
tically unprocurable in N.S.W. 
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Townsville Orchid Society 
P. K. SEARLE, Hon. See. 


@ The above Society has now completed the 
first year of its existence. 

In June, 1947, a small group of enthusiasts 
met and decided to call a meeting with the 
object of forming an Orchid Society in this _ 
City. Accordingly, on 20/6/47, the Society 
came into being with an initial membership of 
21. At 30/6/48, the membership had increased 
to 49 and is still growing, our members being 
as far apart as Horne Island, Torres Strait, in 
the north and Brisbane in the south. The Presi- 
dent is Mr. R. P. Kirke. 

Quite a number of plants are tabled at the 
monthly meetings. The average collection here 
is a varied one comprising the native Dendrobes 
Phalaenopsis, Superbiens, Toftii and Undula- 
tum and Phal. Amabalis vas, Rosenstromii (the 
Society’s emblem), the Cattleya group, Onci- 
diums, Calanthes, Spathoglottis, Vanda, Den- 
drobes, Phalaenopsis, etc. Except for a few of 
the heat loving types, Cymbidiums are out. 

The main feature of the meetings is dis- 
cussion of the plants tabled, by the Honorary 
Technical Adviser, Mr. S. R. Brock, and usually 
there is a paper read on some phase of Orchid 
culture. 

Our main trouble is the difficulty of securing 
plants. Apparently the Australian nurseries _ 
cater for the Cymbidium trade only and there- 
fore we have been forced to send overseas, but 
scope is limited there also, by high prices and 
currency control. Consignments by air from 
Singapore arrive promptly and in good order, 
but are expensive. Orders from India are most 
unsatisfactory, both from transport difficulties 
and the attention paid to the order by the firms 
concerned. This has been the experience both 
of the Society and members importing privately. 
It is hoped that the state of affairs in India 
will soon improve. 

Several of our members have obtained seed- 
ling Cattleyas and Phalaenopsis from America 
and report good progress. 

We feel that our first year has been reasonably 
satisfactory and hope that the small one night 
show we are staging on 24th September, in 
conjunction with a display of colour trans- 
parencies by Mr. Kirkwood, of the Cairns 
Society, will satisfactorily round off the year’s 
work. 





@ Look Abead.—Pots, fibre, labels, composts 
and coke are still in short supply; carry sufh- 
cient for next season. 
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The Odontoglossum Family 
My Experience with them 
R. BRUCE HOGG, Brunswick, Vie. 


@ I have been asked to write an article on the 
Odontoglossum family, and although I acquiesce, 
I do so with reservations, and in a year or two 
I hope to follow with much more authentic in- 
formation, perhaps contradicting much which 
I will say here. 


This lovely family is little known in Aus- 
tralia, probably because we have failed with the 
few plants which we have purchased, but its 
popularity in England, the home of the Orchid 
hybrid, should be sufficient recommendation to 
us. 


The American Orchid Bulletin, in its most 
recent number, gives a description of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth’s wedding bouquet. The ver- 
bage used, in effect says that the stiffness of the 
Cattleyas and Slippers was softened by several 
sprays of Odontoglossums forming the fringe 
of the bouquet, the centre having been Cattleyas 
and Slippers. I understand also that by far the 
most popular Orchid with the Royal Family 
and the aristocracy in England is the Odonto- 
glossum family, while in America, the Cattleya 
reigns supreme. However, the Americans have 
had great success with the Cattleya family, but 

they are only starting to overcome their climatic 
difficulties with the Odontoglossum family by 
growing them in air-conditioned glass houses. 

So far, the colour range of this family is con- 
fined to pure white, white with a yellow throat, 
white with brown or plum blotches, dark red, 
red, various shades of mauve and yellow. The 
flowers of the Odontoglossum will be as large 
as 4, and even 5 inches across, while the Odon- 
tioda will vary from 14 inches in the red and 
blotched varieties where they trend to the 
Cochlioda, to 4 inches where the trend is to the 
Odontoglossum. Spikes can be 3 feet or longer, 
and often break into branches. Generally, the 
Odontoglossum does not branch, but its flowers 
are nicely spaced on the spike, usually from 7 
to 10 flowers on a spike. The Odontioda will 
branch, and may have as many as 20 flowers on 
a spike. The flowers are very long lasting, per- 
haps for 2 months on the plant and upwards 
of a week when picked and made up. The 
colour range mentioned above should enable the 
hybridist ultimately to give a full range of 
colours with the probable exception of blue. 

Since I started with this family I have flowered 
quite a number of seedlings, and while they are 


very attractive in the glasshouse, it is when the 
florist makes them up into a shoulder spray that 
their exquisite beauty is really appreciated. I 
had two spikes of the white Crispum with a 
yellow throat made up and their beauty was 
beyond description. Made up they are very light,. 
the white is glistening and best of all, the flat 
nature of the spike makes them so easy to wear. 
I predict a great future for them, particularly 
when a greater variety of colour is introduced 
through bi and tri-generic crossings with the 
Cochlioda and Miltonia. 


I had always felt that this was a great family 
which, given proper cultural conditions, was: 
destined to become’ very popular in this country, 
and having this in mnid, I sold all my Cattleyas,, 
a very fine collection, and filled one glasshouse 
with a mixture of Odontoglossums, Odontioda 
and Miltonias. 

In my correspondences with my suppliers I 
asked and received replies to many potent ques- 
tions, with the result that I now have over 
100 plants in more or less perfect condition; to 
use the verbage of one very well-known Sydney 
grower they are “Colossal,” and he immediately 
wanted to buy the lot; however, he got none. 


One thing is certain, this family will not 
thrive in a glasshouse containing a mixed col- 
lection of Orchids, they require conditions not. 
suited to other Orchids with the possible excep- 
tion of the Cypripedium, and to succeed I would 
say that a glasshouse must be devoted solely to: 
them. I say glasshouse because I am certain that 
they will not thrive under conditions where 
complete control does not exist as to light, tem- 
perature, humidity and water. Such conditions. 
can only be achieved in a well ventilated glass- 
house. 

Culture: It is with diffidence that I approach 
this subject, so I will tell my readers what I 
have done without expressing an opinion as to- 
whether it is right or not. I have already stated. 
that I believe they require a glasshouse to them- 
selves, and that that glasshouse requires ample 
ventilation of a type which can be controlled,. 
and blinds which will allow the amount of 
shade to be varied from season to season. 

I am informed from abroad that the soil in 
which to grow them should be 50 per cent. 
Osmunda fibre (fine), 25 per cent. oak leaves. 
and 25 per cent. fresh sphagnum moss, chopped. 
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fine and potted more firmly than Cymbidiums, 
but not so firmly as Cattleyas. When potting, I 
have added perhaps a teaspoonful of bone dust 
in the base of the pots to be used by the plant 
only when the root system has become vigorous. 
This mixture is used to within $ inch of the 
top, and the plant should be topped off with a 
mixture of half fibre and moss, the reason for 
this being that leaf mould will often encourage 
a damaging fungus if exposed to atmosphere. 


A well grown plant may be grown in a 5 
or even a 6 inch pot, but this family hates over 
potting and readers would do well to trend to 
under potting. . 


The plants should never be allowed to dry 
off, rather they should be kept more moist than 
most Orchids, and they enjoy very frequent 
moistening of the foliage, particularly in the 
summer. They are very susceptible to thrip 
and we all know that dry conditions help these 
pests to thrive. 


They like a moderate temperature which 
never becomes either too hot or cold. This is 
achieved by ample shade, ventilation and damp- 
ing down in the summer, and closed vents and 
little shade in the winter. In summer, if possible, 
the foliage should never become dry. With this 
in mind I have installed six atomising sprays 
functioned by a humidistat and a solenoid valve. 
The humidistat can be set an any desired 
humidity, and as soon as the humidity gets be- 
low the setting, the sprays go on and stay on 
until the humidity of the house rises above the 
setting. I have mine set at 70 per cent. relative 
humidity ir. summer and 60 to 65 per cent. in 
the winter. This means that the sprays go on 
several times on a hot summer day, but only 
go on for a few seconds on an unseasonably 
sunny day in winter. 


Except for an hour or two in early morning 
and late evening in the summer, the plants 
should be heavily shaded for the five hottest 
months, while they should have partial shade 
during the two months before, and the two 
months after the five hottest months, and in 
the winter a very slight obscuring of the glass 
will suffice. 


So far as temperature is concerned it is a 
fight to keep summer temperatures as low as 
possible, while winter temperatures should be 
comfortable and airy without becoming stuffy. 
On very hot days the frequent spraying of the 
foliage and atmosphere will be most welcome. 


They like to flower under drier conditions 
than normal, and I carry mine to my Cym- 


/ 
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bidium house to flower. They get more air and 
are less likely to lose buds by yellowing. 

Since they are susceptible to thrip and red 
spider, they should be sprayed with a suitable 
insecticide at sufficient intervals to keep these 
pests- in check. 

It is very hard to propagate this family from 
back bulbs removed from the parent plant. The 
best way is to sever the whole plant from the 
forward bulb when its lead is about half grown, 
leaving the severed part of the plant in the 
pot until the resultant new growth is well 
rooted. 

This family commands as high a price as 
any Orchid. I have six plants which cost me 
over £200, and I did not by any means buy 
the most costly. Fifteen years ago many Cris- 
pums were priced at more than 100 guineas 
each. Just what they would be to-day I leave to 
my readers to guess. 

We Australian Orchid lovers should not con- 
fine ourselves to one or two families just be- 
cause they are easy to grow. Rather, we should 
emulate that national spirit for which we are 
famed. That is, to seek out difficulties and 
master them, and once they are mastered I have 
little doubt that they will receive a fitting re- 
ward, but as with all other Orchids, it is. the 
good varieties only that will give a result worthy 
of the effort. 

Any reader who has the initiative and the 
capital would be well rewarded by air con- 
ditioning a glasshouse. To do this he would 
require to call in a consulting engineer. Its 
capital cost would be fairly high, but the main- 
tenance no more than at present. However, an 
air conditioned glasshouse should not have an 
air velocity which is tantamount to a draft. 
Rather, the duct carrying the air should be large 
so that air movement is hardly noticeable. I am 
sure that no matter what the genera, better 
results will be obtained by a properly designed 
air conditioned glasshouse than in any other way, 
for with well designed air conditioning, com- 
plete control of temperature and humidity can 
be obtained and both temperature and humidity 
can be changed with the seasons. 


Victorian Orchid Club 


@ At the annual meeting held in August the 
following office-bearers were elected for the 
ensuing twelve months:— 


Treasurer, Mr. Dredge. Hon. Acting Treasurer, Mr. D. 
V. McNamara. Committee, Messrs. N. Scoble, J. S. 
Bacon, L. Jones, J. Reid, R. W. Roseware, Dr. R. F. 
Harvey, G. Foletta, L. Gardiner. 
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Hints on Importing Orchids 
GORDON SMITH, Brisbane, Q. 


© I often wonder just how long it will be be- 
fore you and I will again be free to import 
Orchids from where and when we please. 

Chactic conditions still exist in many coun- 
tries, as example, a letter recently retuned to 
me from Java was marked ‘tNo Postal Com- 
munications.” Shipping has still to be built up, 
and generally we find that there are only a few 
markets open to us. Where Air Services are 
available it is, of course, safe, but Air Freight 
makes the plants rather dear. 

With world events fast moving to a climax, 
it might be advisable to be prepared and ready 
to take advantage of any good offers which 
might come to hand. 

Hybridising has moved fast of late years, and 
we find that Vandas are being extensively used 
in Ceylon where they have produced a number 
of very fine hybrids including several blues from 
Coerulea; one cutstanding plant, I understand, 
being a cross between Vanda Teres Aurora x 
Vanda Coerulea, which, of course, will be a 
semi-terete. 

The Orchid firms in England have also kept 
pace with the times in Cattleyas and Cym- 
bidiums. 

There are a number of dealers in the South— 
seme deal only in Cymbidiums — from whom 
certain plants can be purchased, but these people 
buy to resell, consequently they only purchase 
plants that will meet with a ready sale. Any- 
thing in the novelty line must be imported by 
the enterprising grower. Let me here quote Den- 
drobium Bali and Vanda Rosalia which were 
imported by a few of our members, but have 
never been offered by our dealers. 

Before the war a few of us worked together 
and imported Orchids from Java, Singapore, 
Philippines, India, Africa and England and I can 
tell you that it is indeed a great pleasure to open 
up a parcel of well packed plants from any of 
these countries. 

The idea of one person importing plants for 
Society is all very well, but it creates a great 
deal of work for the person concerned and is it 
a fair deal? Losses have to be considered, and a 
host of other troubles, while nobody is con- 
cerned if the person is out of pocket, and what 
about interest on his money? 

The average person is quite capable of im- 
porting his own plants, but if a few people get 
together to import say a parcel of Dendrobiums 
from India, then the charges become lower. 


There is no great difficulty in importing, and 
in this way you are free to buy just what you 
require. Let us say for example, three people 
want to buy six Miltonia hybrids each. The first 
step is to ascertain who can supply such plants. 
Having decided that England is the best mar- 
ket, write for a catalogue. When this arrives 
each person selects his six plants and an order, 
together with a Money Order or Bank Draft for 
the amount of the plants, cost of packing and 
freight, plus exchange has to be forwarded. If 
the order is small, a Money Order is perhaps best, 
but if exchange is beyond you then the Bank 
Draft will overcome that trouble. 

The order having been forwarded, it is now a 
matter of awaiting the arrival of the plants; 
which on arrival will be inspected by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Stock and you will 
be notified —if sent by Parcel Post — by the 
Postal Authorities that on payment of the fees 
your parcel is available. 

Now we come to hints and correct procedure 
in regard to the plants, assuming that the par- 
cel has come by parcel post from England. The 
plants have been in the parcel, closed up for 
about six weeks and so have had no light and 
very little air; carefully unpack the plants, wipe 
the leaves over with a clean cloth to remove all 
dust etc., then go over the plants and remove 
all broken or useless decaying leaves, roots, etc. 
When this job is completed, place the plants in 
a shady part of your Orchid house in an up- 
right position and do not water, the moisture 
of the house being sufficient for a few days. 
The leaves and pseudo bulbs will soon begin to 
swell and become plump, and light waterings 
may be given to the roots, and the plant can be 
gradually given full light, When the new roots 
begin to appear you may pot your plant. 

Species often arrive in a bad way because 
they have been injured in collecting and carry- 
ing to the packing station. If a Dendrobium 
arrives with broken roots or pseudo bulbs, re- 
move the damaged parts with a sharp knife. 

Sometimes plants arrive in a strong healthy 
condition having stood the journey well, and 
when unpacked look quite green and fresh 
having hardly lost a leaf. There is, I know, a 
great temptation to say, “I’ll pot these, they 
are all right,” but be warned and follow my 
advice and treat all new arrivals alike or you 
will find the leaves will probably turn yellow 

Continued on page 107 
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The Parents of our Cymbidium Hybrids 


From “The List of Hybrid Cymbidiums” booklet, compiled by the San Diego County 
Orchid Society. 


@ Listed below in order of their importance 
as parents are the names of the twelve most 
used Cymbidium species and their principle 
characteristics. 

1. insigne (insigne, Sanderi) — Vigorous, 
compact, upright growth habit; moderately 
floriferous (12 to 20-3in. or 4in. flowers per 
bloom spike); flowers keep well (four weeks to 
two months if not cut); flowers have broad, 
heavy sepals and petals and vary in colour from 
off-white to rose-lilac; the cream coloured lip 
is heavily covered with rose and lilac dots. 
Blcoming season, late winter and spring. 

2. Lowianum — Strong, spreading growth 
habit; very floriferous (15 to 40-34in. or Sin. 
overs per bloom spike); flowers keep well 
(six weeks to three months if not cut); flowers 
clear, greenish yellow with pale yellow lip. The 
lip is marked with a large V shaped red blotch. 
This last marking has carried through many 
generations of hybrids and is often referred to 
as the “lowianum lip.” Blcoming season, late 
winter to early summer, 

3. eburneum — Weak, compact growth 
habit; poorly floriferous (1 to 3-4in. flowers per 
bloom spike); flowers keep well. The fragrant 
flowers are round in shape with very heavy tex- 
tured pure white to rosy-white sepals and petals. 
The creamy white lip is large and sometimes 
spotted. Blooming season, late winter and 
spring. The primary hybrid, eburneo-Lowianum, 
is most often used as a parent instead of the 
species, which is difficult to grow and flower. 

4. grandiflorum — Vigorous growth habit; 
moderately floriferous (5 to 15-Sin. flowers per 
bloom spike), but difficult to bloom regularly. 
The fragrant flowers are clear green in colour 
with a large pale yellow spotted lip. Blooming 
season, winter and spring, This variety is some- 
times called Hookerianum, 

§. Tracyanum — Vigorous growth habit; 





’ 
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or fall off with a little or no warning and you 
will have weakened your plant. 

Imported plants naturally require reasonable 
attention after travelling so far, and a little 
patience and commonsense can and does work 
wonders. 

Try importing a (fhe Orchids for yourself 
and you will find that the experience is well 
worthwhile. ’ 


moderately floriferous (12 to 20-Sin. flowers per 
bloom spike); flowers do not keep well when 
cut. The very fragrant flowers have light tex- 
tured, yellow to yellow-brown sepals and petals 
marked with darker brown lines. The large, 
bright yellow lip is spotted with crimson. 
Blooming season, late fall and early winter. 

6. erythrostylum — Weak growth habit; 
moderately floriforus (4 to 8-34in. flowers per 
bloom spike). The small flowers are white with 
cream coloured lip heavily lined with reddish- 
purple. The flower does not open fully, as the 
petals remain in a half closed position. Blooming 
seasn, fall and early winter. 


7. Parishii, (Sanderae) —Weak growth 
habit; poorly floriferous (3 to. 6-34in. flowers 
per bloom spike), The fragrant flowers have 
heavy textured, broad white sepals and petals; 
the cream coloured lip is covered with large 
purple spots. Lblecoveihiys season, late spring and 
summer. 

8. PAnsonii, (Mandaianum) — Sirone 
growth habit; moderately floriforus (3 to 6- 
35in. flowers per bloom spike). The flowers have 
broad, greenish sepals and petals distinctly lined 
with purple-brown markings. The broad lip is 
creamcoloured with a light red V shaped blotch 
similar to that in Lowianum. Blooming season, 
winter and spring. 

9. giganteum — Vigorous growth habit; 
moderately floriferous (5 to 15-4in. flowers per 
bloom spike); flowers do not open widely or 
keep well when cut; flowers are fragrant and 
have greenish-yellow sepals and petals heavily 
lined with dull red. The small, pointed, cream 
coloured lip is covered with bright red spots. 
Blooming season, fall and early winter. 

10. The following species have been used 
occasionally in the propagation of primary 
hybrids but are not considered outstanding 
enough to merit further consideration. 

(a) Schroderi—Similar to Jowianum in 
general characteristics but flowers are smaller; 
heavily lined and spotted with dull red; lip 
bright yellow striped with brown. 

(b) tigrinum — Flowers small  (24in. 
across), green, spotted with red and brown; lip 
yellow with red-brown stripes. 

(c) Mastersii—Flowers small (2in. across), 
fragrant, ivory-white; lip creamy coloured, spot- 
ted with rose-purple. 
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Magnetie Island Orchids 


By J. S. BERGE, Yownsville 


@ Being a keen member of the Townsville 

Orchid Society and having recently had the good 

fortune to spend a vacation on Megnetic 

Island, I naturally took the opportunity of 

scouting the hills surrounding Horseshoe Bay 

in search of local Orchid flora. 

The greater portion of Megnetic Island con- 
sists of rugged granite hills rising steeply in a 
series of well wooded ridges to the 1700ft. peak 
of Mt. Cook its highest point, named after the 
island’s discoverer Captain James Cook. These 
ridges are cut by deep sheltered gullies and 
gorges running down towards the sea in various 
directions, and providing ideal conditions for 
native Orchids. 

Tramping along the beautiful two mile 
stretch of Horseshoe Bay Beach to its western 

_end, we entered the hills along a steeply rising 
water course filled with gigantic granite boul- 
ders and bordered by heavy scrub growth 
thickly infested with Dendrobium Undulatum. 

Almost every tree carried huge clumps of this 

hardy “Golden Orchid” in full bloom and the 
sun shining on hundreds of sprays of reddish 
_ golden flowers made a picture of unbelievable 

_ beauty. Den. Undulatum is probably the most 
variable of our native Dendrobes and it is pos- 
sible to gather together a collection of twenty 
or more separate plants each distinctly different 
in colour, markings or formation. 

It seems a great pity that in the case of 
Northern growers at least familiarity seems to 
have bred a contempt for this really magnifi- 
_ cent native Orchid, which grows very easily in 
_ cultivation and flowers prolifically in large 
sprays of long lasting blooms. 

Pausing for a few moments at the top of 
the ridge to admire the beauty of Horseshoe 
_ Bay spread out hundreds of feet below us, we 
dropped down into a sheltered belt of more 
“open country, through which a decorous water- 
_ course wound its way. Here the dainty little 
_ pencil Orchid, Den. Mortii was found in con- 
_ siderable quantities flourishing on the rough 
bark of Box and occasional Pine trees. Here, 
too, we found one lonely plant of Cymbidium 
~ Canaliculatum not in its favourite habitat the 
_ Ironbark, several trees of which were in evid- 
ence, but, in the hollow spout of a Moreton 
Bay Ash. ~ 
_ Plunging once more into a deep scrubby 
gorge, the rocks of which were thick with 
Maiden Hair and Silver Elkhorn ferns, we were 
greeted by a reception committee of thousands 































“were their numbers. 


Undulatum in masses of bloom, our attention 
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of butterflies, with blue laced wings, which 
rose from the rocks and surrounding foliage 
with quite an audible swishing noise, so great 


Pausing to admire the spectacle of a large 
rotten tree literally clothed by our old friend 


was arrested by a splash of brilliant canary 
yellow high up on the trunk. Closer investiga- 
tion revealed a fine large plant of variety 
Broomfieldii carrying three magnificent sprays 
of flowers. It was the only one among the 
hundreds of plants festooning the tree and was 
in fact the only specimen found during my stay 
on the island. 

Lunching deep in the foothills below Mt. 
Cook, we reluctantly decided to leave the peak 
until a later date, and struck eastward again 
towards the valley of Horseshoe Bay, through 
steep and rugged gullies in one of which we 
discovered a prolific growth of an Orchid, 
which the Reverend H. M. Rupp has since 
identified as Fitzgerald’s Den. Fuscum, one of 
our very rare native species. 

Back to the flat country once more after a 
somewhat hazardous climb, or rather slide, 
down a steep ridge, we passed through a belt 
of broad leafed ti-tree, which harboured some 
good specimens of Den. Canaliculatum, many 
plants carrying up to a dozen sprays of delicate 
little cream and yellow flowers. 

Two terrestrials Geodorum Pictum (Weep- 
ing Lady Orchid) and Nervilia Holochia to- : 
gether with eight variations of Den. Undula- re 
tum, one a dark chocolate brown with an un- , 
usually bright reddish pink throat and lip 
completed the bag of a successful days forag- 
ing. 

Little appears to be recorded of the Orchid 
flora of Magnetic Island, and the hills and 
gorges of this tropical Paradise should prove a 
happy hunting ground for the enthusiast who 
appreciates the beauty of our native species. 


ORCHID SOCIETY OF N.S.W. 


The Officers and Committee elected are:— 


President: A. R. Begg. 

Vice-Presidents: E. A. Hamilton, P. A. Gilbert. 

Hon. Secretary: J. C. Davis. 

Hon .Treasurer: F. White. 

Hon. Librarian: A. B. Porter. 

Hon. Editor: W. Worth. 

Hon. Registrar of Awards: D. Agnew. : 
Committee: A. R. Persson, L. Giles, F. M. Slattery, L. 
Peaty, A. Birdsall, R. S. Dickson, L. Sasso, J. Bissset. 
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HODGINS 
ORCHIDS 





P.O. Box 108 FRANKSTON (Vic.) 


Offer 


| Genuine quality Cymbidium Hybrids to 
the beginner. 
Re 
| Write for our Beginner's List. 


| Lasts also available for the advanced 
grower. 









Oe IN 


ORCHIDS 


_CYMBIDIUMS: (hybrids) 
ine Range Available 


e 
Inspection Invited on any day by 
; arrangement 
t) 


le RLS N EWMA N- 
~680 Provincial Road, Lindfield 
Tel. JX2803. 










_ PRINCESS ST., PETRIE TERRACE, BRISBANE, 9. 
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HYBRID CATTLEYA PLANTS. 


From 10/6 
Easy Culture. Details 


MARK REYNOLDS 


2 Oswald Street, Cremorne, N. S.W. 
XM2198 








NOTICE TO GROWERS 


If you have Orchid plants and Belts to 
dispose of by way of sale or exchange, | 
we cordially extend to you the classified ia 
advertising facilities provided for your 
convenience in the Australian Orchid 
Review, at a minimum of 5/- for | 
two lines and 1/- per line afterwards. 


All enquiries should be addressed to o the Mi 
publishers: 


SHEPHERD & NEWMAN PTY. “LTD. | 
_ YURONG ST., SYDNEY 








~ 





Classified ‘Advertisements ; é oe 


Minimum 2 lines, 5/-; and I/- per line afterwards. 








WANTED—Vol. 1, No. 3, and Vol. 3, No. 3 Oita 
A.O. Review required to ‘complete full series for 
binding. F. SMITH, 23 Carinya Ave., SNe et 


le-Sands, N.S.W1. 












ORCHIDS 


Regular consignments arriving by air | 
from all parts of the world. Importa- | 
tions include Dendrobiums, Coelogne, | — 
Aerides, Vandas, Arachnis, Cyps, Sphat- | — 
toglottis, Cattleya, Laelias, Epiden- ; 

drums, Phaius, and many others. = | 
‘Specialist in Australian Native Species | 


' Place your name on my regular mailing | list for 
better Orchids at reasonable prices. 


H. HOHNKE 














Phone: 8062 {he 





P.O. Box 193C. 
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SHEAD‘ S NURSERIES 


61 HOMER STREET, UNDERCLIFFE 








||. Owing to the many enquiries for a Price List, we would like to 
|| advise our many clients that we will have a descriptive catalogue 

out in February or early March. This will be passe free, to any- 
: one interested in orchids—in Australia. 


| This catalogue elecuncitdes articles written by some of the leading — 
growers from each State, as to the best way of growing cym- 

ay bidiums and other orchids, in their respective localities, and many 
hints of interest to orchid growers: re soil, manures, Store 





: We wich to apologise to many of our eerrermondents who made 
enquiries re purchase of plants and culture of same. We have been 
- unable to answer all these letters so far, ONALUIEE to shortage of . 


staff and illness of Mr. Shead. 


ce Peevers all mail. will be Beeinded to from January 5th, when 
nurseries will re- open, and so we would appreciate it if you would 
ws write again. 


-Write and order your catalogue now! 
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ORCHIDS 


12 sorts Dendrobiums 

12 Cymbidiums in 6 sorts ... 

12 Cypripediums in 4 sorts 

12 Vandas in 4 sorts 

12 Phaius in 4 sorts . 

36 Showy Orchids 

All Packing and Postage free — 
Wholesale list on request. 


G. R. GOPAJU 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, INDIA 





HYBRID T RUMPET LILIES 


Containing blood of L. regale, sulphureum and 
sargentiae. Taller and later blooming than 
regale or Creelman. Will exchange for hybrid 
cattleyas or cymbidiums. Shipping time October. 
Inquire via air mail. i 


R. BEATTIE 
B38 HILLCREST RD., GUELPH 
oe Ser Ont., Canada 


ORCHIDS 
Special Post Free Collection Offers 


- 12 COELOGYNES, 6 sorts 
12 DENDROBIUMS, 12 sorts. 
12 CYMBIDIUMS, 6 sorts 
12 CYPRIPEDIUMS, 
12 VANDA COERULE 
12 VANDA MISS A. JOAGU a 
Collection of 50 grand and lovely flowering 
Orchids most suitable for Amateurs, £6/10/-, 
5 or by Air shipment £19. 


Cash; please, with order 


pect our New Descriptive Catalogue by air, enclose 
four shillings in stamps for postage. 


L. B. PRADHAN & SONS 
PAKYONG, SIKKIM, INDIA — 
din (By Appointment to the Sikkim Govt.). 













Notice to Advertisers 
| All enquiries. as to Advertising space 
| should be addressed to the publishers: 


| AUSTRALIAN ORCHID REVIEW 
_ SHEPHERD & NEWMAN PTY. LTD. 
ike _ YURONG STREET, ‘SYDNEY 


‘| ation given as to origin, natural conditions and 


’ There. ie a monn lets index which includes the a 
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A Limited Number only left 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS — 


A Cultural Table 
Orchidaceous Plants — 


by J. MURRAY COX 










Illustrated in Colour. 400 ages: 


No book of this description ae been produced se 
since 1932. It is long overdue. 


The Table is Berne erative) embracing most 
genera and species known in a world-wide range | 
of Orchids. Orchids are described and inform- | — 


the sade successful method of cultivation. 


correct botanical nomenclature as well as | 
synonyms, so that, where Orchids’ are known by | 
their popularly used names, they can be easily | 
traced and referred to in the text. In addition, | 
there is a HE glossary of botanical terms. | 


The Table, in fact, might aply bal regarded as an 
encyclopaedia of orchids which should ne sas be 
the Hora of every Orchid lover. j 


Price per copy: 4 guineas. 
on 


t 


"Published by 


THE SHEPHERD PRESS _ 


YURONG STREET, SYDNEY 
—N.S.W., AUSTRALIA. 
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Orchids = Orehids = Orchids 


We have a fine collection of all varieties of Orchids, including Cymbidiums, 
_ miscellaneous and glasshouse plants, 


Dendrobiums, and many other 
Anthuriums, etc. 


Inspection cordially invited any day (Sundays excepted) 


JOHN BISSET 








ORCHID BOOKS, ETC. 


“| Write for our catalogues of new and second-hand books 


on Orchids, gardening and other botanical subjects. Pre- 
sent stocks include—VICTORIAN ORCHIDS (Dickens) 
3/9, post 3d. A CULTURAL TABLE OF ORCHIDAC- 
EOQUS PLANTS (Murray Cox), col. & b/w. plates. 
-£4/4/-, post 1/-. ORCHIDS FOR AMATEURS (Briscoe) 
| illus. 13/9, post 4d. ORCHIDS FOR EVERYBODY 
_ (Hogg) illust. £1/5/-, post 6d. CHARM OF GROW- 
ING ORCHIDS (Gilbert) illust., &11/-, post 6d. 
CRCHIDS FOR THE OUTDOOR GARDEN (Darnell), 
b/w plates, £3/17/-, post 1/-. Orders now being 
-booked for BRITISH WILD ORCHIDS (Jocelyn Brooke). 
A comprehensive survey of all known British varieties 
of orchidaceous plants. With illust. in 7 colours. Approx. 
price, £8/5/-. Also books on Natural History, Early 
Aust., Art, Collecting, etc. 


-N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 


457c BOURKE STREET, MELBOURNE 


-MALAYAN ORCHIDS & EXOTIC 


Vanda Miss Joaquim, V. Cooperii, V. Marguerite Marenee 
Reéenanthera Coccinea, R. Storiei, Arachnis Alba, A. 
-Maingayi, A. Moschifera, etc., available. Price List sent 
‘out free on application. Also exporters of Malayan 
Orchid Flowers to Sydney per’ 2lb.. crate, including 
freight £4 prepaid. Holders of testimonials from Queen 
of Holland 1938, and Director of Kew Gardens 1939. 


THE GEM NURSERY 


172, MOULMEIN ROAD, SINGAPORE 
Cable: ''Gemnur’ Phone: 7542 


‘ORCHID LOVERS 


| Ask for our TRADE PRICE LIST OF ORCHIDS, 
BULBS & LILIUMS. Quality goods, ‘Lowest 
price, Good discount. Our best collection offer 
of 50 ORCHIDS for Beginners, £6, including 
packings and postage with Cultural, Hints free. 


BHUWANI NURSERY 
-PAKYONG, SIKKIM, N. INDIA 
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_Nursery: 48 Wareemba St., Abbotsford... WA1124 
Private: 8 Brisbane Ave., Lindfield. JA8906 
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gens for the “Australian Orchid Review” 
in Great Britain 


Messrs. B. F. Stevens & Brown Limited, 


New Ruskin House, a me 
28-30 Little Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1, 


are carrying stocks of current and back 
numbers of the ‘Australian Orchid 
Review.” Readers in Great Britain should 
communicate with them regarding their 

supplies. — rahe? 


BOOKS ON ORCHIDS 


Cacti and other Succulent plants, new 
and used. Also other Botanical books. 


Send for catalog. Payments handled 
locally. 


‘*BOOK-MARK" 


825 Elyria Drive, Los Angeles, 31, Calif., U.S.A. 


ORCHID CYMBIDIUM BOOKLET | _ 
“Helpful Knowledge for the Beginner” : 


Written by A. E. BROWN 
47 Union St., Kogarah, N.S.W. 


Send a copy to your friends for Xmas. 
Send addres sand I will forward. 
Price, 1/6 


Before you purchase any Cymbidium Orchid plants, read 
‘this booklet well, especially beginners. It dna thelp 
you and save you cash. 


Back Bulbs with roots and shoots a ‘pedal, 
5/- each, 
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The Orchid Society of N.S.W. 


Meets every Month: Y.M.C.A., 325 Pitt Street, Sydney 
MONDAY, DEC. 27th MONDAY, JAN. 31st © MONDAY, FEB. 28th 
Patron: President: Hon. Secretary: 


His Honour A. R. BEGG J. C. DAVIS 
JUDGE H. F. MARKELL 59 Drumalbyn Road 16 Jarrett St. 
“Kooyong,” Hastings Road BELLEVUE HILL 

WARRAWEE, N.S.W. Phone: FM6034 CAMPSIE 


Hon, Treasurer: Hon. Editor: 


F. WHITE W. WORTH 

316 Parramatta Road 4 Ward Street 
BURWOOD WILLOUGHBY, N.S.W. 

Phone: UJ4026 Phone: XL3533 


The Queensland Orchid Society 


Patron: 
E. J. BEARD, Esq., 207 Cavendish Rd., Coorparoo, SE2 
President: Hon. Secretary: Hon. Treasurer: 


Cc. T. WHITE J. P. McPHEE 
225 Main Street BGS AEE Se Carmody Rd. 
Kangaroo Pt. G.P.O, Box 2002 X St. Lucia, $.W.1 


BRISBANE BRISBANE BRISBANE 
The dates of the next meetings of the Society are as follow:— 
FRIDAY, DEC. 10th FRIDAY, JAN. 14th FRIDAY, FEB. 11th 


Meeting Place: Miniature Rifle Range Building, Boundary Street, Brisbane. 
Meetings held on the Second Friday of each month. Visitors are welcome. 


The Victorian Orchid Club 


Meets on the third Monday in each month (January excepted), in the Indepen- 
dent Church Hall, Collins Street, Melbourne, at 8 p.m. Prospective members 
welcome. 

The dates of the next meetings of the Club are as follow: 
MONDAY, DEC. 20th MONDAY, JAN. 17th MONDAY, FEB. 21st 


President: Vice-President: Hon. Secretary: 
R. VICK T. W. CAMERON G. E. FLOYD 
32 Northcote Ave., 430 Bourke Street 25 Grandview Road 
BALWYN, E.8. MELBOURNE BRIGHTON, S.5. 
*Phone WF2365 MU4377 *Phone, X4996 


Hon. Treasurer: A. C. DREDGE, 169 Cochrane Street, Elsternwick, S.4. 


The Orehid Club of South Australia 


Meets on 2nd Monday each month in the Builders and Contractors Bldg., 
17 Waymouth St., Adelaide. Visitors are welcome. 


MONDAY, DEC. 13th JANUARY—No meeting MONDAY, FEB. 14th 


Patron: President: Hon Secretary-Treasurer: 
fs Dr. M. E. CHINNER R. L. SMITH, 
_ The Premier, Hon. T. PLAYFORD 16 Olive Grove 17 Tavistock St., 
Norton Summit. HAZELWOOD PARK ADELAIDE. 


i ne 
Wholly set up, printed and published in Australia by Shepherd & Newman Pty. Ltd., Yurong Street, Sydney 
W. Worth, Hon. Editor. 
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Cattleya Bow Bells 


(C. Edithiae White Empress, F.C.C. x C. Suzanne Hye) 


C. Bow Bells is a botanical phenomenon among orchid plants. All plants 
grown from this one seed pod are strikingly similar in having all of the superior 
qualities desired in orchids. Unfortunately, the original Suzanne Hye parent 
has been lost and it has not been possible to repeat the cross. The plant itself 
is noted for its vigour and consequently is less difficult than most plants to 
grow. The flowers have all of the desirable qualities of a fine orchid. The 
wide petals and sepals have good form and carriage and the large wide lip 
has a ruffled edge. The flowers are large, having heavy texture, and the throat 
is beautifully coloured with yellow. As an example of similarity, we exhibited 
two plants of C. Bow Bells at the American Orchid Society meeting held at 
Miami, Fla., this year and each plant was awarded an F.C.C:. This is a very 
rare occurrence. 


A possible explanation of this phenomenon of size and vigor is tetraploidy, a 
condition in which each plant cell contains double the normal chromosome 
compliment. Although tetraploidy in individual plants is a frequent occurrence, 
the possibility of the new condition existing in all brother and sister plants of a 
cross, as in C. Bow Bells, is extremely remote. 


C. Bow Bells normally blooms in the late fall and early winter. We have a 
large block of these plants to work with and have used them extensively in 
breeding to obtain these desirable characteristics in hybrids that will bloom 
at other seasons. We are currently offering the following crosses for sale in 
community pots—minimum order 10 plants of a cross: 


PRICE 
No. CROSS PER PLANT 
R-699 CC. Bow Bells x C. Mossiae Wagneri - - - - - 0/15/8 
Season—Winter 
R-708 CC. Bow Bells x C. Celia, var. Rivermont - - - - - 0/12/6 
Season—Fall : 
R-826 CC. Bow Bells x C. Snow Song - - - - - - - 0/12/6 


Season—Fall 


If you are not already on our mailing list, write us and we will send our complete offerings. 
We shall be glad to recommend you for membership in the American Orchid Society. The mem- 
bership fee is £1/5/- annually and includes 12 issues of the Society's bulletin, a monthly 
magazine devoted to the Orchid cult. ¥ 


CLINT McDADE AND SONS 
RIVERMONT ORCHIDS 


SIGNAL MOUNTAIN TENNESSEE 
(a suburb of Chattanooga) 
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